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PREFACE. 


The object of the present undertaking has been, to 
present to the public as literal a Translation of the 
Book of Job as the idiom of our language would 
allow, together with such explanatory matter as 
seemed necessary. In the first case, the style and 
language of the Authorised Version have been adopted 
as far as practicable ; because these were deemed 
the best, both on account of their simplicity and 
purely English character; and because they had, 
from long usage, established a sort of claim to pre¬ 
ference. And, in the second, as to the explanatory 
matter offered, a translator would hardly be justified 
in presenting a new translation of any book to the 
public, without giving at the same time his reasons 
for the renderings which he may have had to propose. 
In the Book of Job this would be particularly requi¬ 
site, as well on account of its acknowledged difficulty, 
as of the doubts found to rest on the history of Job 
himself. 

The former of these will, it is hoped, be found 
sufficiently provided for in the Commentary appended 
to the Translation; the latter, in the Introduction 
prefixed to it. In both cases, indeed, much might 
have been added, which to some might have seemed 
no more than necessary: while to others, what is 
now given will probably appear too much. I have, 
therefore, kept within these extremes to the best of 
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my judgment; endeavouring to give no more than 
was necessary to the due understanding of my au¬ 
thor, and the justification of my translation of him. 
But on this subject, on the style adopted, the rules 
observed in making the Translation, the parallelism, 
and other such matters, more will be found in the 
Introduction. 

One question appeared to me of the greatest im¬ 
portance here. It was this: There has perhaps been 
no period in which much doubt has not existed, 
whether Job was or was not a real character. Since 
the times of Bishop Warburton, however, and since 
Rationalism or Neologianism , as it has been called, 
has made so great a progress in Germany, this ques¬ 
tion has—on one side at least—received all the help 
that learning and ingenuity could bestow upon it: 
and this was the side of doubt and infidelity. I say, 
doubt and infidelity; because I hold, that every 
thing which tends to deprive this book, and such 
books as this, of their real historical character, can¬ 
not but administer to infidelity in the end; and be¬ 
cause I am convinced that the views both of Bishop 
Warburton and of his followers, are, in this case, 
perfectly groundless and false. I therefore considered 
it my duty to investigate this question in all its es¬ 
sential bearings; and, in doing so, I soon found 
that every thing necessary to its determination was 
at hand. I found, as I thought, the family of 
Job — those of his friends generally—the parts in 
which he and they resided — as well as the times in 
which they lived, all determinable in Holy Writ, in 
a manner never found in cases of parable; and to an 
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extent quite sufficient to prove that the whole was 
real history, and intended to be received as such . 1 
The particular objections of Bishop Warburton, 
Rosenmliller, and others, I have considered; and 
have found that they universally rest on some mis¬ 
taken view, translation, or application, of the passages 
on which they treat. The truth seems to be, Bishop 
Warburton,— great as he was in other respects,— 
was not mighty in the Scriptures; and it may be 
doubted whether his followers, to whom allusion has 
been made, are gifted with any thing like his ability 
and honesty; although it may fairly be allowed that 
they are not less ingenious, theoretical, and fanciful, 
than he was. 

One consideration, which has appeared to me of 
great moment, presented itself during this investiga¬ 
tion ; it was this : — If I have rightly ascertained the 
period in which Job lived; the allusions so often made 
in his Book to God’s Will, Commands, Ways, and 
Judgments, must be allusions to revelations existing 
before the tunes of Moses; and, as I find many of 
them made in the very words of the Book of Genesis, 
it should follow that this Book was in existence, and 
generally known, before the times of Job : those not 
to be found in this Book might have been taken from 
others, wffiich Divine Providence has not deemed it 
necessary should be preserved: and of such we have 
some intimations elsewhere in the Old Testament, 

1 See also F. Spanhemii Historia Jobi, Lugd. Batav. 1694; 
to which 1 have occasionally referred in the Introduction. I had, 
however, arrived at my conclusions before I consulted the valuable 
little book of Mr. Spanhcim. 
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and in the Epistle general of Jude in the New. But, 
what appeared to me the most important and remark¬ 
able was, the real citations made in considerable 
numbers from the Book of Job, by subsequent 
writers of the Old Testament, as well as by those of 
the New; and these, together with allusions less 
direct, existing to a very great extent. Job is not, 
therefore, merely cited by name, but his Book is 
quoted verbally and literally, in very many cases : 
in many more it is manifestly imitated, or else al¬ 
luded to. If this, therefore, can be relied on,— and 
my own conviction is that it can, and is, moreover, 
indisputable,— nothing farther can be wanted to 
complete the proof, that the Book of Job is strictly 
historical and canonically true; the sacred penmen 
themselves of the subsequent Scriptures having both 
considered and treated it as such, and as being of 
paramount Divine authority. 

On this question, therefore, I have bestowed con¬ 
siderable labour and care in the Introduction, the 
marginal references attached to the Text, and the 
Commentary; because I thought it a most important 
one, both as it respects the canonical authority of 
this book, and the doctrines which it inculcates: and 
also, because both this canonical authority, and these 
doctrines, must have had their influence on the Jews 
throughout the whole period of the theocracy. And, 
if this be the case, we need no longer doubt, with 
Grotius and Warburton, as to the religious know¬ 
ledge and expectations of the Jews during the whole 
period of their commonwealth, as we have the very 
document now in our hands from which most of 
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these must have been drawn ; a document affording 
in the richness and pithiness of its details, matter 
abundantly sufficient for all these purposes. 

Out of this consideration, moreover, will issue 
others of considerable importance ; for it will now 
appear, that even the patriarchs were much more 
enlightened on the subject of revealed religion than 
has been usually believed : which cannot fail to 
throw much light and interest on their histories as 
recorded in the Old Testament, and appealed to in 
the New ; as also on the state and expectations of 
believers generally in their days. It will also be 
seen, that the Bible really contains within itself 
much more, that is calculated to supply the best 
elucidation of its own contents, than many have sup¬ 
posed. For, if it be true that the Book of Genesis, 
as above remarked, is actually quoted and com¬ 
mented on in the Book of Job, and that the Book 
of Job is, in like manner, in subsequent portions of 
Holy Writ; it must also follow that, from a careful 
comparison of the same doctrines, events, phraseo¬ 
logy, &c. thus occurring in several places, consider¬ 
able light will be elicited, and may be thrown upon 
them in all. This consideration struck me very 
forcibly in my late endeavour to throw some light 
on the declarations of prophecy . 1 For then, I found 
—or thought I found—the Old and New Testament 
so intimately connected and interwoven as it were 
together, as it also appeared to be the case with all 
the books of the Old ; and, at the same time, so 
much interpreted and applied in the New, that, in 


1 See my Sermons and Dissertations. London, 1830. 
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fact, nothing now remained to be done beyond a 
careful examination of the several passages so con¬ 
nected together, interpreted, and applied, and then 
to draw the necessary conclusion ; which was, 
that the whole was completely fulfilled! 

This consideration, moreover, may be fairly reck¬ 
oned upon, as supplying in every case a most powerful 
argument in favour of the Divine authority and inspir¬ 
ation of the Scriptures. For, if there does exist the 
most perfect agreement in all, and every one, of the 
most minute particulars of this sort — which certainly 
could never have been effected by human means,— 
and this I will affirm is the fact, and that it will every 
day become more and more apparent, as we become 
more familiar with the original Scriptures : and again, 
if it should also appear — which I will likewise affirm 
it eventually will — that not a jot or tittle of prophecy 
has failed, but that all has been fulfilled ;—then, I say, 
we shall have such a twofold cord of evidence as 
never can, and never will, be broken: and, what is best 
of all, this will be obtained bv means the most un- 

7 j 

exceptionable,— the just and natural method of 
arriving at the intentions of the great Author of Holy 
Writ,—namely, a minute but comprehensive investi¬ 
gation of its own details. 

As to the Notes or Commentary generally, my 
aim has been, at once to supply the wants of the 
student of the Hebrew Bible, and of the theologian 
and general reader. The appeals to the Hebrew 
Grammar , 1 the dialects of the Hebrew, and other 

1 In these eases, the second edition of my own, printed in 
1832, is constantly referred to. The Hebrew Bible used, is that 
printed by Mr. Duncan in 1833. 
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Oriental usages, I considered as necessary to the 
student; both for the purpose of pointing out to 
him a most ample and valuable stock of materials 
for the cultivation of Biblical literature, and also to 
justify the renderings here offered to his notice. The 
exegetical, or generally explanatory, part, I deemed 
indispensable; because, after all, the intention of 
the Writer is the main thing to be had in view; 
and because this is always found to influence even 
the grammatical construction of passages, and the 
sense of single words, in a very great degree, as is 
shewn more at length in the Introduction. 

I will now add, that it is my intention—should 
Divine Providence graciously continue to me my 
health, and should the public approve of this pre¬ 
sent endeavour — in like manner also to translate and 
explain all the other Books of the Old Testament. 
I am well aware of the weight and responsibility of 
such an undertaking, and of my inability duly to 
execute it; yet, I feel that the endeavour ought 
to be made, and,— as this must begin somewhere — 
that, occupying the station which I do in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, I should be doing no more than 
my duty, in attempting to supply the little in my 
power towards so desirable a work. I may perhaps 
assume, that my labours have hitherto been crowned 
with some small degree of success ; and that, with 
these views before me, if I cannot do all I may wish, 
or may be wanted, I may, nevertheless, with the aid 
of Divine Providence, contribute something in this 
way towards serving the public. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologise here for the time 
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which has elapsed since this work was promised. 
The truth is, some things have occurred, demanding 
a considerable portion of my time, over which I had 
no control: others again, which struck me as duties 
not to be neglected, and which necessarily consumed 
some time. Add to this the fact, that the more I 
saw of my author, the more I felt the necessity of 
thoroughly investigating every difficulty which fell in 
my way ; and, in many cases, of instituting fresh in¬ 
quiries into the precise force of very many of the 
single words, and phrases, with which I had to do, 
as it will be seen in the Notes appended to the 
Translation. 

The duties, too, of the several offices which I have 
the honour to fill, have necessarily occupied much 
time not calculated upon when I first undertook this 
work: and an important part of these as necessarily 
fixed my residence, for the greater part of the year, 
in a village far removed from every public library, as 
well as from the press; which has had the effect both 
of delaying the work, and of increasing the expenses 
of printing it. This, too — which I trust the reader’s 
kindness will indulge—will probably have had the 
further effect of diminishing the accuracy of the re¬ 
ferences, which are indeed very numerous. To all 
of which I can only say, I have done the best which 
my measure of ability, joined with unceasing labour, 
could effect. And I am not without hopes, that I 
have so far succeeded as to make my work acceptable, 
and generally as accurate as works of a similar nature 
are found to be. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

It i9, I believe, universally admitted, that, when we wish 
to make ourselves well acquainted with any writer of 
antiquity, the first step to be taken is, thoroughly to study 
hi9 history; and, in doing this, to familiarise ourselves as 
much as possible with every thing* connected with him: viz. 
his language, style, manner; his opinions and views, reli¬ 
gious, moral, political, and philosophical; the country, and 
times, in which he lived : and, in short, every t hi tig — such 
as collateral history, and the like, — which may tend, either 
directly or indirectly, to throw light on the subjects touched 
on by him. This, I say, is universally admitted : and it is 
no more than what, the nature of the case requires. It must 
also be admitted, I think, that the further any such writer 
is removed from our own times and country, the more diffi¬ 
cult will this task become, and the probabilities of mistake 
be the greater; especially if the language in which he 
has written has long ceased to be vernacular, and is, at 
the same time, in its character altogether different from our 
own. Now, in no composition, with which I am acquainted, 
do all these properties so fully concur as in the Book of Job. 
It was committed to writing, in all probability, not later ihan 
th ree thousand five hundred years ago. Its author resided 
in the deserts of Arabia, not far from the Euphrates, and 
spoke a language the most unlike possible to that cultivated 
among us. The customs, laws, manners, politics, husbandry, 
commerce, art, science, &c., with which he was conversant, 
necessarily differed very widely from those prevailing* among 
ourselves; and hence, the language used, and the allusions 
made, by him, cannot but be liable to misapprehension. 

Now, whether it has arisen from any one or more, or 
irom all, of these considerations taken together, I will not 
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pretend to say ; but I safely may, that no work of antiquity 
which has come down to our limes has been so frequently, 
or so grossly, misunderstood as this Book of Job. When 
I say this, however, it is not my intention to impugn either 
the good faith, the good intentions, or the abilities, of those 
who have preceded me in this inquiry. On the contrary, 
I most highly respect them all on the score of good faith, 
and good intention at least, and confess myself, moreover, 
very greatly their debtor. Yet I must say, I know of but 
few instances, in which sufficient time has been spent in the 
preparatory studies necessary for such an undertaking, or 
in which a range has been occupied in prosecuting them 
so extensive as if requires. 

In the early Christian church, for example, Hebrew 
literature was scarcely known. Commentators extended 
their inquiries and labours no farther than the text of the 
Greek Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate, or the Syriac Pescliito. 
Whatever, therefore, had been either misunderstood, or not 
understood at all, by the translators whom they followed, 
could hardly he corrected by them, however good, wise, or 
skilled in their own literature they might have been ; and, 
to this, all their Commentaries, Homilies, and Tracts, will 
bear the amplest testimony. 

From the times of the Reformation up to our own, the 
same has in a great degree been the case, if we make 
one exception in favour of Hebrew Rabbinical literature 
under the teaching of Jews. — And let me ask any honest 
man, who has attentively considered this sort of learning, 
Whether Biblical literature has, or lias not, been really 
benefited by it ? I am far from denying that the works 
of Lightfoot, and of others who followed him in his method 
of elucidation, are valuable. I hold directly the reverse: 
and so far I am thankful for their labours. But, I say, let 
any one consider the state of the Old Testament —even as it 
now exists among us, and throughout Europe — and let him 
ask himself fairly the question. Whether Jewish literature, 
Jewish Grammars, Commentaries, and Jewish principles of 
Scriptural interpretation, have not done more towards ob¬ 
scuring the text and context of that Book, than all the 
other causes, viz. negligence, want of encouragement, &c., 
put together, have done? And, again, whether the Old 
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Testament was not better understood before the Council of 
Nice from the text of the Septuagint, and Vulgate only, than 
it has been generally with us, even since the Reformation? 
And, once more, Whether the novelties, cultivated, indeed, 
with so much industry and profound learning by the Neo- 
logian school of Germany, have not been derived from the 
same dark, miserable, and heathenish source? For myself I 
will say, that of this I have no doubt. I have for a consi¬ 
derable time had my attention fixed on this subject. I have 
attentively studied its principles; and, I think, I have uni¬ 
versal ly found their results to be obscurity, darkness, and 
pure heathenism. 1 

In our Walton, Castell, Pococke, and others of the same 
period, we had, indeed, orientalists of the first celebrity,— 
men who, by the efforts of their mighty minds and almost 
incredible labours, left behind them monuments of industry 
and learning never to be excelled. I think it must be 
confessed, nevertheless, that it was not perceived in their 
day, that Rabbinism was only another name for ignorance 
and hatred to Christian truth; and, that they had in their 
own hands means of illustrating Holy Writ infinitely superior 
to those of that wretched school, which had been allowed 
to make such large inroads upon their valuable time, and so 
materially to darken their views. No one, I am sure, can 
read Pococke’s Commentaries on Ilosea and Micah, without 
lamenting at every step the trash which he had been induced 
to insert from the Rabbins, as illustrative of the text before 
him. Nor are Walton and Castell free in this respect; 
although it must be granted, they were less profuse in the 
use they made of these blind leaders of the blind . One 
lesson of value, however, may here be learned. It is this : 
Rare, indeed, is the penetration, and much more rare the 
power, which is able to discover the existence of error 
in fashionable opinions, and to free itself from their 
thraldom. 

After their day, indeed, biblical and oriental literature 
greatly declined in this country. The unhappy events 
which took place in the days of the first Charles, and con¬ 
tinued for some time after to harass the country, had the 


1 See my Sermons and Dissertations. 
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effect of bringing the study of the Bible into disrepute : 
which, aided by the ribaldry of a vicious court, succeeded 
in completing the lamentable declension in this literature 
just now noticed. This, a9 it was likely, influenced our 
seats of learning. Professorships consequently became sine¬ 
cures ; and the only branches of learning cultivated, were 
those which were exclusively secular. Occasionally, perhaps, 
a Warburton, Horsly, or Lowth, turned their attention to 
the Hebrew Bible; or a Sir William Jones, to the general 
literature of the East. But, unhappily, in the former, the 
want of an early and extensive acquaintance with the sub¬ 
jects on which they wrote, rendered their labours almost 
useless, and rarely to be trusted : in the latter, as secular 
learning only wa9 had in view, the student of the Bible 
could receive but little assistance from his successful and 
elegant labours. 

Nor was the case widely different on the Continent. 
Before the times of Michaelis, oriental literature was almost 
unknown in Germany: and, even in his days, it received 
but small additions. In like manner, before the times 
of the Baron de Saey, the French were not orientalists. 
D’Herbelot, or De Guignes, might have done something; 
but it was more of a popular nature than applicable to the 
purposes of criticism : and, even in the former sense, not 
always challenging the highest degree of credit. Michaelis 
was certainly a good Syriac scholar, probably the best in 
his day in Germany. In the other dialects he never ranked 
high. And, that he never turned what he knew to the best 
account, is perhaps evident enough from his large work 
entitled “ a Supplement to the Hebrew Lexicon/’ One 
valuable property attended the writings of this extraordinary 
man, which, had it been duly acted upon, would have raised 
Germany to a most distinguished height in biblical literature. 
It was this: Michaelis thought for himself. He had learned 
from his favourite writer, Richard Simon, that implicit re¬ 
liance wa9 not to be placed on the dicta of his predecessors 
in this line of study. Michaelis, therefore, inquired for him¬ 
self : and, had he been blessed with as great a share of 
judgment as he was of ingenuity and industry, few men 
would have so essentially benefited mankind, or have risen 
to so high a point of literary fame. But, unhappily, what 
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Fut her Simon wanted in honesty, Michael is wanted in judg¬ 
ment. He therefore rejected much, conjectured more, and 
established but little, if we except the disposition to doubt, 
and the never-ending desire — as it was likely would be the 
case — of something new. 

To this succeeded the school of Eichorn, Sernler, and 
others; and, to these, those of Bertholdt, Gesenius, Ammon, 
De Wette, Paulus, Roseniniiller, Ewald, &c, &c., who can 
claim no higher a ground for their theological system than 
the long-exploded farrago of Spinoza. In oriental literature 
many of these gentlemen have made considerable progress, 
particularly Ewald. Yet, in no instance, as far as I have 
seen, has any one of them applied either the native grammar 
of the orientals, or their antiquities, to the illustration of the 
Hebrew text. In this respect they seldom proceed beyond 
the Lexicons of Golius or Castcll, or, it may be, the “ Gram- 
mairc Arabe” of the Baron de Sacy, although materials in¬ 
numerable of genuine oriental grammar and antiquities are 
within their reach. But what is worst of all is, the meagre, 
false, and miserable system of theology to which they have 
attached themselves. Under this, it can avail but little what 
their philology is ; for, a system being previously determined 
upon which will necessarily ride over all subordinate con¬ 
siderations of this sort, conjecture alone — in other words, 
human ingenuity, — will supply both root and branch, and 
these necessarily of a piece with the theory previously re¬ 
ceived, and set up as arbiter. 

In ( Germany, therefore, where we find much to admire 
and to venerate, we also find much, very much, to deplore. 
A never-ending desire for something new is on the alert, 
which alone — were there no shallow and mischievous prin¬ 
ciples already adopted-—could not but be ruinous to every 
inquiry after revealed truth. That such are the actual results 
of these principles and views, every one who has looked into 
the writings of the persons named above, abundantly knows: 
which is proof sufficient of the sentiments now advanced. 

After what has now been said, no one will, perhaps, 
affirm, that abundant reason has not still been left for at¬ 
tempting a new translation, or, at least, an amended one, of 
the Book of Job; and, therefore, that the endeavour to 
supply this does not imply in me an unpardonable degree 
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of assumption. The hook is confessedly the most difficult 
one in the Hebrew Bible. It certainly is one of the most 
ancient. It was written in a country and in times altogether 
unlike those in which we live. Its matter and its language 
are of the most exalted and splendid description ; while the 
influence which it has exerted on the whole Hebrew Bible, 
and the connexion which its doctrines evidently have with 
those of the New Testament, cannot but strike the Christian 
theologian as most interesting and valuable considerations. 

1 have now only to state, that the subjects which I have 
deemed it right to discuss here, for the purpose of introducing 
my reader to the history of, and circumstances connected with, 
our patriarch, will be found under the following heads : — 
viz. Section I. On the question whether Job was a real 
character, or not. — II. Objections to the reality of Job’s 
character examined. — III. The times and place in which 
he appears to have lived. — IV. As to who w r rote the book 
bearing his name. — V. The language and style of the book 
considered.—VI. On the doctrines contained in it.—VII. On 
the quotations found in it from former revelations, and also 
made from it in subsequent ones. — VIII. On the translation 
and interpretation of the Scriptures generally, and particu¬ 
larly as adopted in this work. — IX. On the scope and object 
of the Book of Job. 


SECTION I. 


ON TI1E QUESTION, WHETHER JOB WAS A REAL TERSON, 

OR NOT? 

1 need not now' stop to shew, that the Scriptures are 
capable of being misunderstood, or that this book, in parti¬ 
cular, has come in for its full share in this respect. These 
are positions which stand in no need of proof. Our business 
will now rather be, to shew how the sacred writers have 
provided against mistake, with reference to the question now 
before us; which is this, whether Job was, or was not, a real 
character. Now, if we are to take the language in which 

9 o c 

this book is written in its literal and direct acceptation, we 
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can have no doubt that Job was a real character: but, if we 
are to suppose that the whole is to be considered as a case 
proposed , i. e. as a parable, or allegory , for the mere purpose 
of inculcating some religious truth, or truths; then w*e shall 
conclude, that Job was not a real, but a fictitious, character: 
and, as men of very considerable learning have been found to 
take each of these sides of the question, the inquiry becomes 
the more important, and deserving of the greater attention. 

The first question, then, which seems to claim our con¬ 
sideration in this case is, whether any real difference is dis¬ 
coverable in the modes of expression adopted by the sacred 
writers, when treating of fictitious, or of real, history, respect¬ 
ively? If there is, then, in what this is found to consist. 
For, if we can determine this, we shall have discovered a 
rule by which we shall be able to judge in all similar cases, 
whether we have before us real or fictitious history: — 
whether we have accounts of events as they actually hap¬ 
pened; or, only a representation of them, given for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling us to draw certain conclusions: and, lastly, 
whether the Book of Job is of the former, or latter, sort. 

In the first place, then, Parables are necessarily short : 
when lengthened out, they are termed Allegories: and, as 
the characters introduced, in each case, are brought forward 
for some specific purpose, no more is usually said of them 
than is absolutely necessary to this end. We never have, 
for example, in this sort of writing, the genealogy, the 
circumstances of family, the particular recital of children, 
friends, wealth, age, &c. of the parties concerned, dwelt upon. 
The events immediately connected with the doctrine to be 
enforced are solely mentioned : and, as the narrative must 
be short, in the case of parable, the conclusion is soon drawn ; 
and the narrative itself is never after referred to, although 
the doctrine, which it was intended to illustrate and enforce, 
may, and often is. 

The reason of such omissions is obvious. If a teacher 
were to dwell on circumstances and events unconnected with 
his main object, the force of his doctrine would evaporate 
under them. If, for example, in the parable of Lazarus and 
the rich man, we had the pedigree, the places of abode, the 
age, &c. of either, or both, of these characters, minutely de¬ 


tailed, we should have a mass of information which would be 
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perfectly useless; and, what is worse, the point intended by 
the parable would be greatly obscured. The same is neces¬ 
sarily true of all parables : they are short, and unencumbered; 
because their object is to enforce some one simple truth : 
and, because their illustrations are intended to be striking, 
and to have a permanent effect on the mind, they can con¬ 
tain nothing more than what is absolutely necessary for this 
purpose. 

Put we may have lengthened parables , or allegories; and, 
in these, the descriptions may be more lengthy, and more 
minute. In these cases, therefore, should such exist, all the 
particulars just adverted to might possibly enter. It is the 
fact, however, that Holy Scripture contains no such things 
as allegories , unless we allow this Book of Job — which con¬ 
tains such details—to be one: which would be to take for 
granted something unknown generally to the sacred writers; 
and, consequently, would be to beg the question — as it has 
been termed — in this particular instance. These considera¬ 
tions, therefore, afford us no grounds for concluding that 
this book is fictitious; and, so far, its history would seem to 
be that of real life. 

The Book of Job then, cannot be a parable; and w r e 
have no right to conclude that it is an allegory. Let us 
now inquire, in the second place, how far its statements, 
and the allusions made to it by other writers, will bear us 
out in the opinion that it is real history. In the first place, 
then, it is particular and full on circumstances, which have 
nothing whatever to do with the doctrines inculcated by its 
declarations. We are told, for example, in its very outset, 
that Job dwelt “ in the land of Uz which', at the same 
time, intimates, that he must have been a descendant from 
a progenitor of that name, as will presently be shewn. But 
why, it may be asked, are we told this, if the book, with all 
its declarations, was intended to teach the single virtue of 
patience, grounded on faith? And, again, why are we told 
that Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the INaamathitc, were his friends, if nothing more thau the 
doctrine just mentioned was intended to be illustrated and 
enforced '! Surely, these designations, Temanite , Shuhite , and 
Naamathite y might have been spared, as they certainly ought, 
unless they were intended to intimate that these persons really 
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had “ a local habitation and a name.” And, if it should turn 
out, that some traces of them are to be found in the genea¬ 
logies of the Bible (which we shall presently shew is the 
fuct), it will become more than probable that they were real 
characters; and, if this be true, their common friend, Job, 
can hardly be supposed to have been a fictitious one. 

We have, moreover, mention made of the Sabeans, the 
Chaldeans, and the Wilderness : the two former of which 
need not have been mentioned, as the word robbers would 
have much better suited the context, had the subject been 
merely parabolic; but, the introduction of the latter, in con¬ 
junction with the names of these people, gives the whole not 
more the air of historical narration, than it does of geo¬ 
graphical accuracy. 

Again, the feasting of the sons and daughters of Job, 
each on his day ; that is, during the period of a week : these 
sons being 6even in number: 1 Job's sending for, and admo¬ 
nishing them; his offering up a sacrifice, at the same time, 
for each of them, — seems overdone and unnecessary, if all 
that was wanting was, merely to illustrate the doctrine, that 
patience was a virtue acceptable to God. For here we are 
led into particulars, which were not only not Jewish, and 
which never could have been countenanced by that nation, 
much less have recommended any doctrine; but, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the lesson principally taught in 
this book: and, what is most remarkable, which appear 
strictly to be historical truths, as it regards the customs of 
the times in which this work appears to have been written. 
These customs will be considered hereafter, as will also the 
arguments usually adduced to shew, that this portion of 
Scripture is parabolical. 

So far, then, this book contains neither parable nor 
allegory; but is, in all probability, real history. Let us 
now consider, in the next place, how it has been treated by 
the sacred writers themselves. We are told in Ezekiel, 
clmp. xiv., more than once, that, though Noah , Daniel , and 
Job , were in such a place y they should deliver but their own 
souls by their righteousness . As far as we can judge from 
the manner and context in which this is introduced, all the 


1 See the nates on this place. 
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characters mentioned seem intended to be taken as real. 
For, first, Job is joined with Noah and Daniel; who were, 
beyond all doubt, real characters. In the next place, they 
are all spoken of as real and living men ; for it is said, 
c< they should deliver but their own souls by their righteous- 
ness.” And, in another place (ver. 18), “ they shall deliver 
neither sons nor daughters , but they only 9hall be delivered 
I themselves.” We hear nothing, indeed, in the Scriptures, 
i of the sons or daughters of Daniel: but we are told of the 
sons of Noah, and of the sons and daughters of Job. In 
this last place, therefore, allusion was perhaps made to the 
daughters of Job only: and, this is made a9 of real, and not 
of fictitious, characters. Besides, had either the book, or the 
character, of Job been parabolic, no such allusion could have 
been made at all: it would have been vain and futile, and, 
therefore, what never is done in the Sacred Scriptures. 

We have another direct allusion to the character of Job 

in the Scriptures, and this is in the Epistle of St. James. 

The words are these (chap. v. 11): “ Ye have heard of the 

/ patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.” No 

doubt can be entertained on the point, that Job is here cited 

as a real person; that the patience mentioned is as much 

the patience of a real man, as the sufferings also mentioned 

are those of our blessed Lord, and not of any imaginary 
x 

From these considerations, we cannot but conclude that 
Job was a real person. The circumstances of the narrative 
are such as are incompatible with the enunciation of parable; 
and such, therefore, as never can, and never do, accompany 



1 M r e are told by Bishop Warburton, however (Divine Legation , vol. v. 
p. 2t>), that Ezekiel and St. James, although citing the name of Job expressly, 
u do not refer to the Book of Jod at all.” It is very true, they do not mention 
the book by name : but, it may be asked, Where was the righteousness of Job to 
be found in the times of Ezekiel, or the patience, in those of St. James, if it 
was not in the book which went under his name ? That the book was in 
circulation in the times of St. James, there can be no doubt, from the circum- 
etauce that the Greek translation of the LXX. was then well known, and also 
from St. Paul’s citation of this book. And, if so, it would be an unnecessary, 
and certainly an unlikely, supposition, that tbe passage in Ezekiel rested upon 
the authority of tradition. It is true, indeed, neither St. James, St. Paul, nor 
Ezekiel, enters into any discussion respecting the character of tbe Book of Job; 
but, as they evidently refer to it, or cite it, the book itself must have been con¬ 
sidered as truly detailing the circumstances relating to the patriarch. 
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it. Of allegories the Sacred Scriptures know nothing. The 
Book of Job, therefore, cannot be an allegory, unless it be 
supposed to form a very remarkable exception to all the 
other books of the Bible. But this would be to suppose too 
much ; unless, indeed, we had either very good authority for 
the supposition, or else very strong arguments for its support. 
Neither, however, has hitherto been produced; and I pre¬ 
sume cannot; and consequently never will. 

There is, however, an opinion held by some, — and it has , 
been particularly defended by Bishop Warburton, — which 
goes to maintain that, although Job himself might have been 
a real character, still the book bearing his name, and pro¬ 
fessing to del ail the circumstances of his life, might be ficti¬ 
tious and dramatical: in other words, it might, like the 
tragedies of iEschylus or Shakespeare, contain much of 
true history, mixed up with other matter of a purely poetical 
nature, added for the sole purpose of recommending the 
virtues principally intended to be taught. On this point 
Bishop Warburton 1 is very earnest and full. The rules y -/ 
given by Aristotle and Horace, for judging of such poetry, 
are quoted as decisions from which there is no appeal: and, 
therefore, as all-convincing on this question. 

I cannot help thinking, nevertheless, that the whole of 
this is extremely unhappy: because, we are now judging of 
a book which, as to style, sentiment, subject, language, and 
date, is as far removed from every thing of Greek or Latin 
origin and character, as it is possible to imagine. But this 
may be got over, could it be shewn that the drama was 
common to both the East and the West. No such thing, 
however, can be shewn. Neither the Hebrews, Chaldeans, 
Syrians, nor Arabians, as far as we know, ever yet enter¬ 
tained any thing like the drama of Greece, or, in the least 
degree assimilated, either to its dramatic or epic composition. 

1 Divine Legation, ed. 17C5, vol. v. pp. 18-25; and, after him, the critics 
of modern Germany. So Doederlein, as cited by Rosenmiiller, Proleg . in Job, 
p. 8 : “ Equidem si quid verum video, Jobi memoriam diu conservavit traditio, 
populare historiarum inter orientales promptuarinm, quam scrlptor sacer arrep- 
lam expolivit.... velut de Ulysse Homerus, de ASnea Virgilius ; multa autem 
adderet de ingenio suo,” &.c. And M. Rosenmiiller: “ Quod Homerus, Epopo-NR 
parens et tragiei apnd Graicos olim poeta; factitarunt .... Quai vero poet* 
ingenio, qua* verai historic sint deputanda, nemo hodie nostrum uuquain 
nmliciut.” 
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To attempt, therefore, to judge of the writings of one nation 
by the laws set up by the writers of another, differing from 
the former in language, modes of thinking, customs, origin, 
and date, as widely as can be supposed, appears to me to he 
an effort as far removed from sound criticism, as it is from 
the requirements of common sense: and yet, this is the sort 
of argument most earnestly pressed by Bishop Warburton 
against the historical character of the Book of Job, and most 
frequently brought forward by the very learned critics of 
modern Germany for the same purpose. All I shall now 
say of this mode of arguing is, that it cannot be relied upon. 
The particular objections urged, both by the bishop and this 
school of divines, will be more particularly noticed in the 
next section. 


SECTION II. 

THE OBJECTIONS OF BISIIOP WARBURTON, AND OTHERS, TO 
THE STRICTLY HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB, EXAMINED. 

These objections may all be arranged under one head or 
class, as they consist entirely of passages taken from this 
book, which, it is said, will not admit of a strictly historical 
interpretation: and, the inference is, that, as these are not 
historical in the true sense of the term, neither can the book 
be which contains them. To this inference, however, even if 
we allow the premises, very serious objections may be made. 
For, although we may allow that certain parts of any book 
may be parabolic, or otherwise figurative, still, we are not 
at liberty to affirm, that, therefore, the whole work is so. 
We have parables, for instance, in the gospels: but, are we 
hence to conclude, that the whole of these hooks are para¬ 
bolic ; and that nothing like real history is to be found in 
them? We have, too, in the Book of Judges, Jothani’s fable 
of the trees. Are we, therefore, to conclude that this book 
contains no true history, but is either totally parabolic, or 
else written upon the model of the drama of Greece or Rome ? 
The man would be considered scarcely in his senses, who 
should make such an assertion as this; and yet he would do 
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neither more nor less than what has been done by Bishop 
Warburton, and his followers, with this Book of Job. But 
let us come to the particulars, and consider the objections 
themselves in detail. 

The first, and perhaps the most formidable, passage of 
this sort is found in the first chapter of the Book of Job, 
and is repeated in the second. It is to this effect: On a 
certain day the sons of God presented themselves before 
Jehovah : at the same time, and in the same place, Satan 1 
also presented himself. A dialogue took place between God 
and the accusing spirit, in which the latter is said to have 
been walking up and down in the earth, &c. All of which, 
it is affirmed, must be fictitious and parabolical. 

My reply to this is : It is very far from certain, that even 
tliis must be fictitious. It is, I am well aware, extremely 
easy to say that any thing which may appear strange or 
unintelligible to us, must be either fictitious or poetical; 
and, hence to conclude, that every thing connected with it 
must be fictitious likewise : because, forsooth, certain portions 
of the Greek and Latin authors can be made out in no other 
way! It becomes us, however, carefully to inquire, whether 


1 It is a favourite notion with the divines of modern Germany that, because 
tikis word (Satan) does not occur in this sense in the earliest books of the Bible, 
it must have been adopted by the Jews when in Babylon, in imitation of the 
Chaldean theology; and then to argue that, because this is the case, every book 
in which it is found is of a date subsequent to the captivity: which clearly is 
a mere assumption. So Winer (Lex. Simon.) and Gesenius, sub voce , “ In 
libris post exilium Babylonicum scriptis.”— 14 Genius malus in recentionun 
Jmla-onim theologin,” &c. Michaelis, however, has well remarked that, 
although this word does not appear in those elder books, it cannot thence be 
argued that it was not in use. (See Rosenmiiller, in loc.) The argument is, 
therefore, good for nothing. I remark, although the word does not 

occur in this sense, the doctrine on which it is founded does ; and this, among 
the very earliest of scriptural declarations. For, in Gen. iii. 15, it is said, 
<l I will put enmity (ru^s) between thee and the woman,” &c. : which 
virtually constituted the Tempter an enemy (nyN, a term synonymous with. 
yj’J, and occasionally used in the same sense). We are then told, that the 
woman’s seed (which, St. Paul tells us, is Christ) should bruise the serpent’s, 
that is, this enemy*s head; and the author of the book of tbe Revelation 
expressly tells us, that this serpent is, the Devil and Satan. We need not, 
therefore, be sent to Chaldea for the notion included in this term : and, if we 
were, it is more than any one of these very learned men can do to prove, 
that this notion was conveyed under the term by the Chaldean philosophers. 

The whole, therefore, of this very erudite matter rests on assumptions which 
have no foundation. 
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this is the case; because, should we happen to he wrong, it 
will avail but little to urge in excuse, that the classic authors 
can he viewed in no other light. In the present case, there 
certainly is enough in our hands to enable us to take a 
different, and, perhaps, a more correct, view of this question ; 
and this we now proceed to consider. 

The objections to the passage alluded to, seem to be 
grounded on the assumption, that the events mentioned 
could not have really taken place. I am inclined to 
believe, however, that, in whatever light we view these 
events, the objections themselves will have no weight. For, 
in the first place, it is no new thing with the sacred writers, 
even in these early days, to speak of revelations of the 
Almighty, of angels, and of the tempter of mankind, in 
terms the most simple and positive. Take, for example, 
the instances in which God is said to have conversed with 
the father of mankind, and, on one occasion, in the presence 
of the tempter. 1 On another, He appeared to Cain ; and, on 
several others, He either appeared, or made revelations to 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : and, in one instance, 
apparently accompanied by angels. 2 Rebekah too, we read, 
went to inquire of the Lord: 3 and the revelation given to 
Jacob at Bethel, afforded a vision of the Almighty attended 
by his angels. 4 It might be added, the account of the 
Creation, given in the early part of Genesis, must have been 
matter of Divine revelation, at what period soever we sup¬ 
pose it to have been given. My own opinion is, that it w r as 
given as such to the patriarchs : my reasons will appear 
hereafter. And, if this be the case, we need not be surprised 
at revelations of this sort being made before the times of Job ; 
and the doctrine respecting angels, both good and bad, being 
known long before the captivity. 

If, then, we suppose the first two chapters of this book to 
have been written as early as the times of Job (and these 
times we shall presently fix), their contents will present no 
difficulty whatever, if we suppose them to contain matter of 
revelation given for the purpose of affording a key to the 
whole work. It is true we are not told in so many words, 
when , or in what particular ivay , this revelation was given; 

1 Gen. iii. D—20- 3 lb. xviii. 3 lb. xxv. 22. 1 lb. xxviii. 12, &c. 
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but the same might be said of the revelations made to Cain, 
to Noah, to Abram, and, on some occasions, to Isaac and 
Jacob. If it was here given by vision , as happened on one 
occasion to Abraham, 1 to Abimelech, 2 to Laban, 3 * and to Jacob, 1 
all will be easy and obvious. And, as we can see why this 
revelation was made, viz. to enable the reader to ascribe the 
events occurring in the history to their just causes ; and 
thence to see, as he went on, what the mistakes of Job’s 
friends were, we need no more wonder at what has been 
termed the extraordinary matter occurring in this portion of 
the book. 

I am of opinion, however (and for this my reasons will 
presently be given), that this portion of the book, together 
with the last chapter, was written after the times of Job, 
and that it was the production of Moses. In his days, we 
are told more than once, that God appeared and made 
revelations to him, and to the whole people of Israel, either 
by open declarations, or by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
in whatever way this last was effected. I am inclined, more¬ 
over, to believe, that the revelation now alluded to, was 
given by vision , detailing the matter just as we find it 
recorded. Of this sort was the vision of Jacob at Bethel, 5 
and of Micaiah the son of Imlah* 6 In this last, too, we have 
the agency of an evil spirit adverted to, just, as we have in 
the Book of Job; and this spirit likewise engaged in con¬ 
verse with the Almighty: and all before the Babylonian 
captivity 1 

Whether these visions exhibited what actually took place , 
or only afforded a representation of something intended to be 
taught, is another question, and one on which I have already 
stated my opinion. 7 All that was necessary on this, or any 
other similar occasion, was, that something should be held 
up to the mind of the person so favoured, sufficient to impart 
tlie truths intended to be recorded; which, when recorded, 

1 Gen. xv. 1-12. 2 lb. xx, 3, 3 lb. xxxi. 24. 

1 lb. xxviii. 12-17* We have moreover a vision mentioned in Job, iv. 

12-21, and probably again in chap. vii. 14. In ch. xxxviii. 1, &c. we have the 
appearance of Jehovah in the whirlwind; which exhibits a revelation in no way 

more wonderful or incredible than any of the preceding, or of the revelation 
afforded to Moses more than once on Mount Sinai. 

5 Gen. xxviii. 12. c 1 Kings, xxii. 17-23. 

7 My Sermons and Dissertations, p. 232, and note on ch. i. 6, below. 
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would be real history; that is, of such things as composed 
the vision, and not parable or allegory : and such were the 
visions 1 of Moses and the elders, Exod. xxiv. 10, of Isa. vi.l, 
Ezek. i., &c. Zech. i. 8, Rev. i. &c. given, as it should seem, 
for the purpose of stamping those scriptures with authority. 

If, then, this be the case, the exhibition alluded to can 
in no way injure the historical character of the Book of Job, 
no more than the visions and revelations just noticed do the 
historical character of the books in which they are found. 
And if this portion was committed to writing some time after 
the body of the work itself was, and for the purpose of 
affording a key to its scope and meaning; and if this was 
done by an inspired person; so far will it be from adding 
any thing obscure or fictitious to the character of the work, 
that, on the contrary, it will constitute one of its most 
instructive and valuable portions. The language used, in¬ 
deed, may seem to savour of the marvellous, and appear 
strange to persons unaccustomed to such statements; it 
ought, however, to be remembered, that Holy Writ universally 
takes its stand on superhuman agency. From its first to its 
last verse it argues from this as from a point not to be 
disputed ; and, whether it propose mercies, or denounce 
vengeance, these, as they take their rise, so do they their 


1 Of this sort of vision, I think the account of the creation of Eve presents 
an instance, Gen. ii. 21, where we are told that God caused a deep sleep (rather 
an ecstasy, LXX. iK<rra<rtv) to fall upon Adam. It is added, 

a 

and he slept; which taken pr<egnanti sensu , may signify, and he dreamt. 
(Compare 1 Kings, xix. 5, and Job, iv. 13, where Eliphaz has a similar vision.) 
The account goes on, u And he took one of his ribs,” ». e. so the affair 
appeared to Adam, whether in fact it was so or not. And, accordingly, we are 

told in the next verse, that u Adam said. This is tioiv bone of my bone . 

Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother .... and they shall be 
one flesh." Adam, it should seem, had in his ecstasy witnessed this process; 
and hence, as soon as Eve was brought to him, he made this declaration, and for 
the obvious end of ratifying marriage as a rite instituted by God himself, in 
which the persons joined should for ever be considered os inseparably one. 
(Comp. Matt. xix. 5-9; Mark, x. G-10; 1 Cor. vi. 1G.) If this may be relied 
on, this contract, considered as a mere civil rite, is heathenish, and in direct 
opposition to God’s revealed word.—Eplirem Syrus, speaking of the appearance 

CO ■* 7 ** O 0 0 1 

of Satan here, says, o ii.Vl. ^>p jooi >20? |Vo|. 

Just as he stood at the right hand of Joshua the son of Josedeck.—Which 
certainly was in a vision. The “ sons of God," he thinks, represented Job and 
his children. — Milton took the account of Eve's creation in the same way. 
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fulfilment, from the exertion of powers in every respect 
superhuman. 

Another objection usually brought against the consider- Y 
ation of this book’s being historical is, that it is not only 
written in measured verse, but also partakes of all that 
fervour and feeling which constitute real poetry. 1 With 
regard to the first of these objections it may be said, that 
hitherto no one has been able to shew that this book, or, 
indeed, any other in the Hebrew Bible, is written in measured 
verse. Jerome, it is true, makes the assertion that this is 
the case; 2 but then he does not confine the remark to the 
Book of Job; he extends it to the Psalms, Lamentations, 
and some other parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. Still, the 
assertion is worth nothing, as neither Jerome nor any other 
person could, or can to this very day, give proof of its 
truth. The whole must, therefore, stand for nothing. 


1 Warburton's Divine Legation, vol. v. p. 15. Rosenmiilleri Prolegomena 
in Jobiim. 1024, p. G, &c. The words of Rosenmiiller are: u Nunn tibi credibile 
fiat, miserum hominem, mcerore confectum, ac morbo superincumbente jam 
absumptum et seminecem, eum inquam, velut pro condone diceret, sermones 
adeo longos tanto apparatu, tanta copia, tot figurarum luminihus distinctos, 
quin et melri legibus adstrictos , cum Tamiliaribus habuisse ?’* But, at page 900 
of the very same work, we have: “ Veterum autem Hebraeorum metricam 

restituendi conatum quod attinet, meum facio Roberti Lowtbi judicium. 

Quod ad veros versuum Hebraicorum numeros, et rhythmum et modulationcm 
attinet, id omne et penitus ignotum esse , et nulla unquam arte ant industiia 
humana investigari posse, ex ipsa rei natura satis apparel . Manifestum est y 
anliquam et veram Hebra'iea pronuntiandi rationem omnino esse ignolam &c. 
Although, therefore, the versification of Job is sufficient, in the Preface, to rank 
the book among fictitious productions; yet, when the question about Hebrew 
poetry comes to be mooted, it turns out that M. Rosenmiiller believes in the 
existence of no such thing ! 

3 “ Job, exemplar patientia>, qua) non mysteria suo eermone complectitur ? 
Prosa ineipit, versu labitur, pedestri sermone finitur.**—Epist. ad Paulinum. 
And again, in his Preface to the Book of Job : A principio itaque volumini9 
usque ad verba Job, apud Hebreeos prosa oratio est. Porro a verbis Job, in 
quibus ait: Pereat dies .... usque ad eum locum, ubi ante finem voluminis 
scriptum est: idcirco me reprehendo .... hexametri versus sunt dactylo 
spondffioque currentes, et propter linguae idioma crebro recipientes et alios pedes, 
non earundem syllabarum, sed eorundem temporum, &e.” .... 4< Quod si cni 
videtur incrcdulum, metra scilicet esse apud Hebrjeos, et in morem nostri 
Flacci, Graccique Pindari, et Alcaei, et Sapphus, vel Psalterium, vel Lamenta- 
tiones Hieremiae, vel omni ferme scripturarum cantica comprehendi, legat 
Pbilonem, Josephum, Origenem, Caesariensem Euscbium, et eorum testimouio 

me vemm dicere comprobabit.” Is it not a pity that Jerome did not give bis 
own proof? 

(J 
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As to the other assertion, viz. that the stvle of the book 

9 •/ 

is lofty and full of pathos, this cannot be adduced to prove 
that the ■whole must be fictitious, unless It can also be 
shewn, that representations of real life can never partake of 
feeling and lofty sentiment; which is absurd. But, why it 
should at all be supposed that bold and masterly writing 
must necessarily be fictitious, is to me utterly unaccountable; 
for, if revelation was given to raise and refine the mind of 
man, Why, I want to know, might it not partake of the 
loftiest flights which genius, co-operating with inspiration, 
could supply? Is it necessary that truth be dull, vapid, and 
insipid; while falsehood or fiction alone shall boast of the 
nobler properties of elegance, sublimity, and strength ? 
I must confess I can see no necessity whatever for such a 
supposition as this; and when I find the Hebrew Bible 
exhibiting the finest specimens both of the sublime and 
beautiful ever witnessed, without at all affecting the truth of 
its narratives, or the justness of its sentiments, I am com¬ 
pelled to conclude that the objection alluded to is founded on 
ignorance and folly of the grossest sort. 

I shall pass over the objection grounded on the seven 
days’ silence of Job and his friends, as mentioned upon their 
first meeting, because the expression seven days seems to 
have been intended to signify nothing more than a consider¬ 
able length of time ; and the silence, only that no particular 
inquiries had yet been made on the subject; and both to 
have been introduced to mark the general surprise and sor¬ 
row felt by these three friends, at seeing Job in so miserable 
a condition. 1 But, when I am told that the conduct of these 
friends is inexplicable upon the supposition that this book is 
real history, but allowable if we suppose it to be dramatical, 
1 am bound to ask, IIow can this be made to appear? 

The answer is, that they entirely forget their errand, and, 
instead of mourning with him “ in the bitterness of his soul, 
they wrangle and contradict him in every word he speaks; 
and this without the least softening of friendship, but with 
all the fierceness and acrimony of angry disputants contend¬ 
ing for a victory.' But,” it is added, “ suppose now the 

1 Rosenm. Proleg. p. 0. Warbnrton, lib. cit. p. 1G, &c. 

3 Thin, ungrounded as it is, seems to have been thought too good by 
Rosenmuller not to be brought forwnrd again, and retailed with interest. His 
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work to be dramatical , and we immediately gee the reason of 
their behaviour. For, had they not been indulged in their 
strange captious humour, the author never could have pro¬ 
duced a piece of that integrity of action which a scenic 
representation demanded." And again, “ We shall shew, 
when we come to examine the moral of the poem, that 
nature is exactly followed; for, that under these three 
miserable comforters , how true friends soever in the fable, 
certain false friends were intended to be shadowed out in the 
moral .” l 

I have been the more particular in giving these objec¬ 
tions in their author’s own words, because since his times 
they have been repeated again and again as incontrovertible. 
Let us now consider them in the order in which they are 
given. In the first place, then, we are told that these 
friends seem entirely to have forgotten their errand, and 
to have commenced a system of wrangling and contradiction, 
such as to shew, that they were far more intent upon victory 
than upon consoling their afflicted friend. 1 would only ask 
here, Is not this a little overdone? These friends do, indeed, 
dispute with Job on the cause of his calamity; but are the 
terms used of so acrimonious and unfeeling a character, as 
to warrant the conclusion here arrived at? 1 doubt this. 
Again, as these three friends were manifestly believers in 
Gods sovereignty and goodness ; Wa9 it, I would ask, in¬ 
compatible with the office of true friendship, to endeavour 
to ascertain, and thence to remove, the causes which might 
have led to Job’s calamities? Their endeavour appears to 
me to have been a most rational one, and well timed. That 
they laboured under considerable mistake, is certain from 
the words of the Almighty himself: but then, it was a 
mistake to which all men are liable ; and, if we only con¬ 
sider the little light afforded in those early days on subjects 
so very abstruse as this is, we shall not wonder, perhaps, to 
find these men so much mistaken. Besides, although their 
error is pointed out and reprobated, their evil dispositions 

words arc: et Quia mterea locus perditissimorum nebulonum, misera viri 
BHiictissimi clade exsultantium, suuuis, triumphis, contumeliis, qniims se un- 
dique, nee senicl impetitum queritur ?” I would merely ask, would M. Rosen- 
miiUer lmve so readily taken all this upon trust, had it not tended materially to 
advance the views of his school ? 

1 Warburton, lib. cit. pp. 18-21 ; RosenmUller, il». p. 8. 
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and conduct are never bo much ns once mentioned, or even 
hinted at. I am disposed, therefore, to view their characters 
in a li<rht a little different from that mentioned above : and 
to believe that, however they erred in word or deed, their 
intentions were good and sincere ; and, farther, that their con¬ 
duct was strictly in unison with the sentiment delivered by the 
Psalmist: “ Let the righteous smite me; it shall be a hind¬ 
ness : and let him reprove me; it shall be an excellent oil y 
which shall not break my heady 1 True friendship does not 
necessarily consist in the use of none but smooth words; 
and, if it be supposed that a friend i9 suffering through 
ignorance or error, it will not, perhaps, be amiss to use a 
little sharpness, 2 for the purpose of relieving him from his 
sufferings. In the case before U9, no such acrimony can be 
shewn to have been evinced, a9 the extract above made would 
imply. All that can be said is, that these friends are im¬ 
portunate and in earnest in framing and urging arguments, 
which, it appears, are not well founded. 

We may now examine the remaining statements just 
cited. It is implied, then, that these characters are un¬ 
natural, if we suppose the work to be historical ; but na¬ 
tural, if we suppose it to be dramatical : that these men 
may be considered friends, as far as the fable is concerned ; 
but false, that is, really foe9, a9 far a9 the moral is. I am 
inclined to think, that we have a little misapprehension 
here, which has grown out of distinctions no where really 
existing. We are told, that it would be unnatural in history 


* Psalm cxli. 5: compare Prov. ix. 8; xix. 25; xxv. 12 ; Eccles. vii. 5. 
Nothing is more common than sentiments of this sort, among the Arabian 
moralists. Elnawabig, for example, edit. H. A. Sehultens, 1772, has the 
following: =? 

“ Invcnit socium, qui sincere admoncat; putavitque cssc cornu } quod eutn 
impetcret .” 

And again : 



“ Quid impedit dictum sincere monentis y quo minus placeat tibi V 
Quum is utique sit f qui consuat laceras vestes tuas." 

3 2 Cor. xiii. 10; Titus, i. 13. Mr. Good curries the matter here much 
farther, lie tells us (p. xxvi. of his Dissertation), that “ the patriarch's Iriends, 
stimulated unquestionably by the secret impulse of Satan, have agreed, &c. . . • 
and so make Job’s cup of agony brimful!" 
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to find persons pretending to be friends, who really were 
enemies ; but that, in the drama , this would be both natural, 
and calculated to keep up integrity in the action: which, we 
are to infer, constitutes a considerable part of the decorum, 
the t 6 ngerrov of Aristotle, &c. Surely it might have occurred 
to Bishop Warburton, that nothing is more common in real 
life than the fact of pretended friendship, offered by per¬ 
sons who are real enemies ; and that real history abounds 
with relations of this sort. And again, that the drama, 
poetical fiction, and the like, are interesting and good, only 
in proportion as they represent the incidences of real life, 
or the occurrences of real history. How this very ingenious 
writer could have allowed himself to argue in this absurd way, 
or how his very learned admirers of the Neologian school of 
Germany, could have adopted reasoning so obviously weak 
and foolish, 1 leave it to others to determine. 

Let us now see how this matter is managed under the 
moral intended. We are told, then, that u these things are 
very discordant, if understood of one and the same person ; 
and can never be reconciled but on the supposition of an 
allegorical reference to another character : and on that,” it 
is added, “ all will be right.” 1 In addition, then, to the 
drama , with which we originally set out, we now have 
allegory to deal with! and a more slippery and fugitive 
thing, perhaps, could not have been thought of. In this. 
Job, although allowed to be a real personage, is made to 
sustain the character of the Jewish people; his wife, that 
of the heathen ; his daughters, that of the daughters of 
Ismael; and his three friends, those of Sandallat, Tobiah, 
and Geshem . 2 And we are then told, that “ the marks of 
resemblance between the allegorical and real persons, arc 
many and strong.” 3 In order, therefore, to reconcile these 
characters to the decorum necessary, and to good writing, 
we are now, not to have recourse to the drama only, as 
taught and exhibited among the Greeks and Latins, but to 

1 Divine Legation, ib. p. 68, &c. 3 Nebem. ii. 10, 19, &c. 

3 Divine Legation, lib. cit. p. 85. I would ask, if these resemblances are 
many and strong, as here affirmed, how does it happen that the patience and 
piety of Job, which this book so evidently teaches, are never to be found in 
the history of the Jewish people at all ? One would have supposed, that the 
great character sustained by Job would have found a strong resemblance in 
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an allegorical drama , — a new thing in the earth, such as 
eye hath not seen, nor ear hitherto heard of! And all for 
the purpose of recommending an hypothesis, palpably at war 
with the text, and, indeed, with every sentiment delivered in 
this ancient and venerable book! It certainly would be a 
waste of words, to set about refuting the many and extra¬ 
ordinary puerilities here advanced for the support of this 
hypothesis; as it also would, to consider the many and 
strong resemblances said to mark respectively these real 
and allegorical characters. I will spare myself the pains, 
therefore, and my readers the mortification which they could 
not hut experience, in being dragged through an exposure 
of the failings of this very able, but w himsical man.—I will 
only remark, that all this is perfectly accountable on the 
supposition (which is, indeed, the fact), that the principles 
of Scriptural interpretation were but ill understood during 
the times of this bold and highly theoretic popular writer ; 
and, that to this circumstance must all the extraordinary 
positions just adverted to be ascribed. 

There are, moreover, some other things, which it is 
thought could never have occurred in real history ; such as 
the round and doubled numbers found in the several accounts 
of Job’s children, his sheep, camels, oxen, his she-asses, and 
the years of his own life. His sons, w e are told, are seven; 
his daughters three, which are sacred numbers: these cannot, 
therefore, be considered as real. Again, his sheep are seven 
thousand in number ; his camels, three thousand ; his oxen 
are one thousand; his she-asses are five hundred, just the 
one-half of his oxen ! These, again, in the days of his last 
prosperity, are all doubled; and, what is still less likely, he 
is favoured with seven other sons, and three daughters, by the 
wife who had been mother of the first, w ho must now have 
been an old woman, and who was, at best, far from being 
a blessing to her husband. 1 


this case at least. The truth is, however, there is nothing like a resemblance 
to be found. And again, if the history of the Jews was thus to be por¬ 
trayed, how is it to be accounted for, that not so much as one notice, no, nor 
even allusion, to that people is to be found throughout the whole work ? Once 
more, if we are to go on interpreting the Holy Scriptures by fancied resem¬ 
blances such as these. Where is it likely we sIihII end, particularly if we can 
satisfy ourselves with such resemblances as those just noticed ? 

1 Kosenmuller, Prolog, in Job, p. 5. 
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This is, indeed, a large list of objections, and seems at v" 
first sight a very formidable one. Upon a little considera¬ 
tion, however, we shall find that it only seems so ; the fact 
being, that this is nothing more than what is constantly 
found in real history. In the first place, then, as to the 
round numbers found in these several statements. It would 
be a work of supererogation, certainly, to prove that his¬ 
torians do universally use round numbers in their details of 
armies, population, and the like. But suppose we had, in 
these enumerations, instead of seven thousand sheep, seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty-three, of which two thou¬ 
sand three hundred and twenty-six were lambs, and so on 
of the rest; Would the account have now appeared more 
truly historical, and less fictitious, than it does at present ? 

I think not. Besides, the objection would now have been, [ 
that all this was too precise to savour of truth ; that there j 
was a particularity about it, which was sufficient to shew 
that the whole was false. In this case, therefore, we have 
just what might have been expected, and indeed what we 
always have in real history ; and, so far, we have nothing 
to dread from these statements. 

In the next place, we are told that the numbers seven 
and three are sacred , or mysterious; and, therefore, it is 
unlikely that the relation is strictly historical. My reply is, 
the number seven is certainly used by the Hebrews to signify 
many indefinitely, in perhaps more cases than any other. 
But then, this grew out of appointments over which that 
nation could exercise no control. The observance of weeks 
consisting of seven days, seems to be quite as ancient as the 
times of creation ; l and hence, mention is made of that period 
in the limes of Noah. The circumstance of the clean animals 
being preserved in the ark by sevens , seems to intimate 
nothing more than a sufficient provision for the purposes 
of sacrifice ; for we read, that on Noah’s leaving the ark, 
he took of these and sacrificed to the Lord. In after times 
the feast of weeks occurring after seven whole weeks had 
been numbered from the passover, with one additional day ; 
as well as the observance of the seventh month for the feast 
of tabernacles ; to which may be added the sabbatical years 


\ 


See my Sermon on tlie Sabbath 


, with the notes, second edition. 
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and jubilees, constituted periods which were sacred , indeed, 
but which depended not on man for their appointment. 
And, as we have reason to believe, that these particular 
periods were intended to keep up the memory of the six 
days’ work of creation, and of the seventh day ’9 rest, we 
need not be surprised at thi9 number being more frequently 
in U9e than some others among the Jews, or at its being 
particularly marked even in the times of Job. 

The use of the number three f however, is far more limited, 
and occurs, perhaps, less frequently in both Testaments than 
many others, which confessedly have nothing sacred about 
them. I deny, however, that any thing like a superstitious 
use is made of either of these numbers in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. What modern Jew9 may do in these cases, it con¬ 
cerns not me to inquire. But, were w f e disposed to make 
the inquiry, we should find, perhaps, as well among them 
a9 among the heathen (of whom they now really constitute 
a part), that scarcely any number has not, first or last, been 
applied to superstitious purposes, and may, therefore, be 
termed sacred. 

But, if some of these numbers happen to fall in with 
those of seven and three; How does it happen, supposing the 
whole to be fictitious, that all the other numbers are not 
of this sacred character ? How is it, that the oxen were 
one thousand in number, and the she-asses jive hundred! 
Are these also sacred numbers ? No ; but then jive hundred 
is just the half of one thousand. And, Is this a sacred frac¬ 
tion ? or, Are any of the other numbers thus regulated ? No 
such thing! And, after all, there is, perhaps, quite as great 
a variety in the numbers here given, as there is in any 
historical work whatsoever ; and all that can be said of the 
objection is, that it is made merely because these numbers 
are not different from what they are ; and may, with just 
as good a grace, be made to any other numbers whatsoever, 
and to every real history in the world ! 

Again, it is likewise incredible that these round , mysteri¬ 
ous , &c. numbers could be exactly doubled , as stated in the 
latter times of Job’s prosperity, if his work contains real 
history. My answer is, a9 round numbers would most na¬ 
turally be used in the first instance, nothing can be more 
probable than that, if Job’s wealth was believed to be about 
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double what it wa9 at first, these round numbers would be 
doubled, without its being at all intended to give the exact 
numbers in either case. And again, as this book is, from 
first to last, manifestly extraordinary, and intended at once 
to exemplify the particular providence and goodness of God, 
and the faith and patience of Job, Where, I vrould ask, is 
the impropriety in supposing, that the whole took place just, 
or nearly so, as it is here related ? If, indeed, there was 
nothing extraordinary in the history, Why was the book 
written ? And, if the power of God, as manifested here in 
bringing about these wonderful events, is not to be incul¬ 
cated— whatever heathens or heathenish men may think 
to the contrary — Why, I want to know, was any thing like 
a revelation ever made to man at all ? If the judgment of 
Aristotle and Horace is to regulate our notions on these sub¬ 
jects, quite sure I am that every thing of this sort will soon 
he discarded among us. 

That Job’s family, health, wealth, and friends, would be re¬ 
stored with considerable increase, is to me extremely probable, 
if the book was intended to bear out the intimations given 
of it in the first two chapters ; namely, that Almighty God 
allowed his servant to be tried, both to shew to the world 
a good instance of the triumph of faith, and of his faithful¬ 
ness towards believers. That all this should be diluted and 
softened down to suit the decorum of heathenism, the rules 
of epic or dramatic poetry, and to carry with it nothing more 
powerful and animating than the poetic decorum of Homer, 
Aeschylus, &c. is to my mind as monstrous as the position, 
that revealed religion, with the evidences which accompany 
it, is both impossible and incongruous :—a conclusion at which 
Warburton’s admirers in Germany have long ago arrived. 

But as to the term double here used: this — so far from 
having appeared objectionable to the sacred writers who 
lived after the times of Job — seems particularly to have 
recommended itself to their minds. When, for example, 
we find the expressions, “ She hath received double for all 
her sins” (Isa. xl. 2); “ For your shame you shall have 
double “in their land they shall possess the double " 
(Isa. lxi. 7), and the like; Where are we to look for their 
illustration or origin, if not in the Book of Job? That a 
thief should restore double , we learn in the law; but this 
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can have nothing to do with these passages of Isaiah : the 
subject is altogether of a different sort. They were, there¬ 
fore, in all probability, taken from Job’s history, and intended 
to be considered as allusions to it; for, on no other suppo¬ 
sition that I know of can they be accounted for. 

There is still one objection more. The aged wife of 
Job is made the mother of a second family : which is in¬ 
credible. I only ask, — Is it any where said, that this 
aged wife was the mother of the second family? No : this 
is all assumed : because, forsooth, we are never told of Job’s 
second marriage! Are we, then, according to the rules of 
good criticism, to conclude any thing we may please, when¬ 
ever we are not specifically informed to the contrary ?. We 
are not told, for example, that our first parents had any 
daughters. Are we, then to conclude, that it was impossible 
for either Cain or Abel to have had wives ; and then, in 
consequence, that the book of Genesis is a mere fable, or 
drama ? For my own part, l see no improbability whatever 
in supposing that Job married a second wife, and by her 
had this second family ; and of this, I think, we have some 
intimation in this book. 1 

After some complaints, Job is represented as saying, in 
one instance; “ Why, then, should l think upon a maid, or 
virgin ?” Which, as it appears to me, can be understood on 
no other supposition, than that his friends had pointed out 
to him the probability of his being restored to his former 
prosperity. If so, he must now have lost his first wife, as 
well as his first children. Upon his restoration, therefore, 
both to family and friends, he must have contracted a 
second marriage. Nor is it probable, that a woman so im¬ 
pious as his first wife manifestly w r as, would be permitted — 
under circumstances regulated by the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of a particular Providence — to see Job’s latter 
days of abundance and prosperity. Nothing is. indeed, 
said about her to this effect; still, this may be presumed of 
her. Jacob’s daughter, Dinah, seems to have been lost 
eight of much in the same way ; and, apparently, because 
she evinced strong inclinations to idolatry, and towards 
idolators." 


1 Chap. xxxi. 1. 


Gen. xxxiw 
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Another objection to the historical character of this book 
has been found in the circumstances related in its thirtieth 
chapter. Here, Monsieur Boullier is of opinion, that much O' 
more is related than could possibly have taken place from 
the commencement of Job's calamities, and the period 
in which his friends came to visit and condole with him. 

This objection, too, Dr. Rosenmidler adopts without either 
hesitation or examination. 1 I must be allowed, however, 
to ask, in the first place, upon what grounds the conclusion 
is arrived at, that all this happened within the period alluded 
to ? because, I can see no reason whatever for its adoption. 

I have read this chapter again and again; and, I must con¬ 
fess I can see nothing more in it, than a continuation 
of the twenty-ninth, in which a comparison is instituted 
between Job's former prosperity and his present troubles ; 
but nothing whatever to limit it to the period mentioned. 

Nor do I find one word in the Scholia of Rosenmiiller, on 
either, or both, of these chapters, so much as noticing, much 
less justifying, any such conclusion. I must conclude, 
therefore, that the whole is a mere fancy, as groundless as 
it is unworthy of its author, in the first place, and of its 
adopter, Rosenmiiller, in the second. 

The last objection which I shall notice under this head, / 
is, How can it be supposed that a person so greatly afflicted 
as Job was, could ever have composed discourses so elegant, 
and so elaborate, as those which are attributed to him in 
this book; not to insist upon the others, put into the mouths 
of his friends ? This seems to exceed probability, at least. 

1 answer, — We are told, that Job lived one hundred and 
forty years after his restoration. If then, we allow, that his 
affliction exhibited a state ill suited to such composition ; 

Is it also necessary to allow that, on his return to health, 
he would still remain equally ill qualified for such a task ? 

“ Oh,” said he, on one occasion, “ that my words were 
vow written ; ok y that they were printed in a book ! ” 2 On 
his return to health and comfort, still retaining his inte¬ 
grity, and with it, in all probability, a deep sense of the 
goodness by which he had been restored, one can hardly 
suppose he would be less anxious that both his sufferings 


1 Prolog, in Job. p. 7* 


2 Job, xix. 2J, 21. 
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and his joys should be recorded. And, if so, I can see no 
necessity, I must confess, for calling in some poet here to 
do the needful for him. This objection, therefore, is quite 
groundless. It supposes, as in other cases already noticed, 
what is unnecessary : and then proceeds, at once, to condemn 
what it has mistaken. It is, therefore, perfectly futile. 

Having ascertained, then, that the objections usually ad¬ 
vanced against the strictly historical character of this book 
are groundless and light; we may now proceed to inquire, 
in the next place, whether the place and times, in which it 
is either said, or implied, that this patriarch lived, may or 
may not be appealed to, as confirmatory of the supposition, 
that he was a real character. 


SECTION III. 

ON THE QUESTIONS-WHERE, AND AT WHAT PERIOD, 

JOB LIVED? 

It has been remarked already, that it is not usual with 
the sacred writers to speak either of the time or place in 
which the characters introduced into parables are supposed 
to have lived. It was enough for them to say,— There was 
a certain man, &c.; or, A certain man did this or that. 
In the case before us, however, we are told that Job dwelt 
in the land of Uz : that is, in the country which had received 
its appellation from a patriarch of that name. And, if so, 
we are provided, as formerly noticed, with a clue to the 
family from which Job himself was descended ; if, indeed, 
we are at liberty to suppose (as we undoubtedly are) that this 
country — wherever it was — still remained in the family of 
its first possessor. 

Having, then, found a clue to the family of our patriarch, 
it may be worth while to follow it; for, if we can by this 
means ascertain in what parts the first branches of this 
family settled ; and, if we find them fixed in the very parts 
to which our history assigns them ; we shall then have 
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pretty good reason for concluding, that we have arrived at 
the true facts of this case. And if, in addition to this, we 
find certain collateral branches of this family also fixing their 
habitations in, or near, the same parts, and of which our 
history also takes notice; our conclusion,— that the whole 
is real history — will be as strong and decisive as the nature 
of the case can require. 

To begin, then, with the earliest intimations we have in 
the Bible of the founders of these families. In the tenth 
chapter of the book of Genesis, we have an account of the 
descendants of the three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. 1 2 With the descendants of Japheth we have now 
nothing to do: these, manifestly, occupied countries far 
removed from our scene of action. We next come to the 
family of Ham ; and in this we find Sheba (mentioned with 
Dorian),- who was probably the ancestor of the Sheba (not 
“ the Sabeans”) mentioned in the book of Job as the mur¬ 
derers of his servants, and the persons who carried away his 
oxen and asses. 3 

In Genesis, xxv. 3, we have further mention of this 
Sheba (and Dedan); and here he is said to have been a 
descendant of Abraham by Keturah. Abraham, however, 
was descended from Shem, not from Ham; but Sheba, as 


1 What parts of the earth were inhabited and named after these founders, 
Iirs been ably and ingeniously shewn by the very learned Samuel Boohart, in 
his work entitled “ Canaan,” which the student cannot too often read. 

2 Recited with Uz , Tema, Buz, &c. in Jer. xxv. 20, 23, as situated not 
far from each other. “ Sed et ab eodem Buz,” says Spanheim, Hist. Jobi. 
p. 47b, 1,1 videtur Busum vel Busan Custellum appellation apud Ammianum, 
situm baud longe a Singaris Mesopotamia?, et ab Euphrate fluvio.” The 
countries, therefore, both of Uz and Buz, as well as that of Nachor, their father, 
were all situated nearly together, either on the western or eastern side of the 
Euphrates. We find an account of this Tenia, too, in Koehler’s Abulfeda’s 

I " U T 

Syria, p. 14, note G5. And we also have a place named f.y t *_*> Taima, in the 
74th verse of the Moallakat Poem of Amrulkeis, which the scholiast says (ed. 
Heiigstenberg) was an ancient city of Arabia. 

3 Job, i. 15. “ Nee,” says Spanheim, Hist. Job. p. 100, “ pradones 2«£*7 ,at 

npud Strabonem, alii sunt quam incolie Sabs urbis memoratae.’’ Bochart was, 
therefore, greatly mistaken, when he made these the same people with the 
Sabeans of Arabia Felix ; as did also our own translators. The one people ap¬ 
pears to he termed Seba Kaia or Kao, the other Sheba Ka'j. Both Pliny and 
Strabo confound the Sheba and Seba, calling both Sabeans; which arose from 
the circumstance, that neither the Greeks nor Latins have a letter equal in 
sound to the Hebrew v sh. 
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just observed, was a descendant of Ham ; which could not 
be the fact, if his descent came through the male line of 
Abraham. Keturah, however, might have been descended 
from Ham, and Sheba here have been assigned to the house 
of Ham through her; for she was probably a Canaanite, and 
hence descended from Ham. This, I suppose then, was the 
case. We are told again, in another place, 1 that Abraham 
gave gifts to the sons of the concubines, — of which Keturah 
must have been one,—and sent them away eastward into the 
east country . Sheba , therefore, and Shuak 2 (also a son of 
Keturah, and with these only are we now concerned), must 
have been sent to fix their habitations in those parts. 

Let us now come to the ancestry of Job. In Genesis, 
x. 23, we find Uz (v-TO) mentioned as a descendant of 
Shem. And again, in chap. xxii. 21, he is said to have 
been a son of Nahor by his wife Milcah, and a brother of 
Chesed, the progenitor of the Chaldeans, or rather Cliasdim — 
a party of whom is made (Job, i. 17) to sally out, and lay 
violent hands upon the servants and camels of Job : and, 
if we may rely on the supposition, that Job was a descend¬ 
ant of Uz, we may that he was also of Nahor the brother 


1 Genesis, xxv. 6. 

a Genesis, xxv. 2, from whom we have Bildad the Shuhite. Straho (lib. 
xvi. § 8) tells us, too, of a fortress built by in the midland of Arabia, 

who must have been a person of eminence in that country. It may not be 
amiss here to notice a few very common and very glaring errors, which have 
exerted considerable influence on the historical parts of this work. .Mr. Good 
tells us (p. iii. of his Dissertation), that, as the sacred history breaks off abruptly 
with Isbmael, we are compelled, in order to fill up the chasm, to have recourse 
to the Arabian historians. He tells us in another place (p. v.), of Keturah’s 
eons being fixed in Najd, and in another (p. vii.), that some of the tribes, tbe 
Koreish in particular, can trace their own pedigree u with unimpeachable 

accuracy to Adnan, .... and with some diversity.to Isbmael himself!*’ 

I will only say, Mr. Good must either have known very little about the author, 
i’y of Arabian history, or else must have had a facility of belief by no means 
desirable to the business of criticism. In another place (p. xiv.), Mr. Good 
appeals to the Koran, as having retained by tradition some true notices re¬ 
specting tbe character of Job. But was Mr. Good not aware that the Koran 
is a mere spurious production — a miserable, lame, vapid imitation of the 
Christian Scriptures ? and, upon the whole, that one syllable of real ancient 
history which may be depended on in a question like this, exists not in all the 
hooks now to be found in all the east ? Mr. Good relied, no doubt, on Richard¬ 
son, who has left us a splendid Dissertation on Eastern Literature, &e. prefixed 
to his Dictionary; but neither is the Dissertation, nor the Dictionary as 
Richardson left it, to he relied upon in any case. 
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of Abraham. Again, we are told, Genesis, x. 30, that the 
descendants of Shem, of which this Uz was one, had their 
dwelling u from Mesha , as thou goest to Sepkar , a mount 
of the east;” which corresponds with what we are told of 
Job himself, where it is said, that he was richer than all 
the children of the east; 1 manifestly implying that he was 
an inhabitant of the country so called. 

We have now, therefore, Sheba, Dedan , Tema , Buz , 
Shuah , Chesed, and Uz, all fixing their habitations in those 
parts which are usually termed “ the east,” or “ the east 
country in the Hebrew Bible. 2 We can consequently have 
no difficulty in supposing, that the family of Job, of Sheba, 
Shuah, Buz, and Chesed, or the Chaldeans, were sufficiently 
near to one another, to make it extremely easy for them to 
associate either for friendly or unfriendly purposes ; and, as 
we know, from the testimony of both ancient and modern 
times, that these tribes were much addicted to robbery, 3 the 
circumstances of their associating with Job, or of attacking 
his property, look exceedingly like historical truths. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain from other authorities 
where these parts lay. In the fifth book of the geography 


’ Job, i. 3 . 

? Numb, xxiii. 7; Isa. xli. 2; xlvi. II ; Match, ii. 1. I would suggest 
here, for the consideration of those who think highly of the chronology of the 
Septuagint, and lowly of that of the Hebrew Bible, the following remark ; viz. 
If Abraham actually lived nearly a thousand years after the flood, Is it likely 
that these countries would have first heen peopled by his descendants, so as to 
have received their names from them ? Is it not probable, that, ill so long a 
period of time, chieftains prior to his time would have seized upon these rich 
and valuable countries ? The same might be said of many other places, as 
Moab, the countries held by Amalek, &c. 

3 Strabo (lib. xvi.) gives a similar account of the Scenite Arabs in the 
southern parts of Mesopotamia, who were probably composed of the same 
people. 0 / 2xt}vtrat "AgtzCtSi X^jt^ixo'i Ttvis “ToifiivjKoi, fii0nrrdpivoi tig 

dXXouf rivouf, ora.v irrtXtt'r&aiv at vofia't. x. r. X. Arabcs Scenit(B . . . latrociniis, 
et pasccmlo pecori dediti homines , el qui facile in alia loca demigrant, ubi prada 
e)s ct pasena deficiunt. A little farther on, a similar account is given of the 
Arabs of Ituriea and Mount Libanus, many of whom reside in caves, and 

frequently attack the merchants_Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. vi. c. xxxii. Delph. 

("lass.: “ Nomadas inde, infestatoresque Chaldieorum, Scenitae (ut diximus) 
clmidunt, et ipsi vagi, sed a tabernaculis cognominati, quae ciliciis metantur, 
ubi libuit." Again, Strabo, ib. These Scenites compose small states, follow 
agriculture hut little, and live principally on cattle, Sxw'trai "A^aSt; duvasretas 

aTorirftnpivet pix^af tv Xurtpotf x^'tots Taj avvSgla j* yta/gyovvrt j plv, % rj 

fnx^a, vofidf Ji i^ovrif <rav<roXaira/v 0^ififid t r<jv 7 xat pdXtfra xafxnXwy. 
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of Ptolemy, we have the a taTrai 1 * 3 ( Aisitce ), who are, in all pro¬ 
bability, the persons inhabiting the x^'i* i\ AiaTn; of the 
LXX. translators of Job. Ptolemy places these people in 
the neighbourhood of the Cauchabeni, and separates them 
from Chaldea by a ridge of mountains. In the same neigh¬ 
bourhood we find a town called Sabe another, Themma; 
another, Sacccea ; the first and last of which were probably 
the residences of the Sheba already alluded to, and the 
descendants of Shuah , respectively. Themma might have 
been the settlement of Tema, one of the sons of Ishmael, 
and of which mention is also made in the Book of Job; 5 
and again, in those of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 4 These, then, 
w’ere ail manifestly situated in those parts which are termed 
“ the east,” and “ the east country” in the Hebrew Bible ; 
they were, therefore, in all probability, the places in which 
these different tribes or families resided; and, consequently, 
the w hole must be a representation of real places, persons, 
and things, and not of mere parable or allegory. 

Having, then, found the parts in which Job aud his friends 
appear to have resided, let us now endeavour to ascertain at 

1 Lib. v. cap. six. volt **i ala-Tm ; which Boch&rt and others 

have thought should be read alrTreu. We have certainly mention made of Uz, 
in Genesis, xxxvi. 26, and 1 Chron. i. 42; but, as he is said to have been a son 
of Dishan, it is quite impossible he could have been the same with the Uz, who 
was the progenitor of Job. He might have been the founder of another family in 
the land of Edom, in which he was born ; and this appears very prolmble from 
a passage in the Lamentations (chAp. iv. 21), in which it is said, “ Rejoice and 
be glad, O daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the land ofUz: the cup also 
shall pass through unto thee, &c.” This place Air. Good, in his Preliminary 
Dissertation to his Translation of Job, adopts as the place of the patriarch's 
residence, but omits to tell us how this place, which he allows was south of 
Judea, could also be termed the east , as it is in the Book of Job. 

a We find one Sabos (2«£*f) a king in these parts in the times of Strabo 
(Geog. lib. xvi. § 24) ; and in Diodorus Siculus (Lib. iii. § 4G). is the 

name of a metropolis. This country could not have been far westward of the 
Euphrates; on each side of which, according to Strabo, petty kings resided 
(lib. xvi.) 0 l yaf *‘a{04*6V*Ti{ ixzri^ir rc? sum j£v>£#v 

<£tvrif. k. r. X. 

We have, in the ninth book of the Prep. Evangel, of Eusebius, an account 
of Job from Polyhistor, which is quite of a piece with that found at the end 
of the Book of Job in the Septuagint. It can, therefore, lay but little claim 
to our attention. 

3 iWentioued in Gen. xxv. 15, and 1 Chron. i. 30. In Job, vi. ID, Tema 
(s* 2 P), and Sheba (k~?) are mentioned os being in the same parts. 

4 Isa. xxi. 14 ; Jer. xxv. 23. 
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wluit time they lived ; for, if we can determine tliis point also 
from Holy Writ, it must become more than probable that 
these were real characters, and that the sacred author of 
their memoirs intended these to be looked upon as real 
histories. The three friends who came to condole with Job 
were, we are told, Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite : we also find another, towards 
the end of the book, joining in the dispute. His name was 
Elihu, and he was a Buzite (i.e. a descendant of Buz, and 
therefore a relative of Job’s), and of the family of Ram . 1 

Of the first of these friends only can we determine any 
thing specific with regard to time ; and he, viz. Eliphaz, 
was a son of Esau, by his wife Adah , 2 and the progenitor 
of the Anialekites . 3 This will determine two points; namely, 
the period, in the first instance, in which Job must have 
lived; and, in the second, that this must have been before 
tlie Israelites came out of Egypt; for at that time Amalek 
had become a powerful people . 4 

With regard to the first, then. If this Eliphaz was the 
same with that mentioned in the Book of Job, under the 
designation of Eliphaz the Temanite—and of this there can 
exist no reasonable doubt; for we are told that he was the father 
of duke Teman: besides, he resided in the land of Teman , 
and thence would very properly be termed the Temanite 5 — 
then must Job have been contemporary with him : and, as 
Esau was the brother of Jacob, Esau’s children must have been 


contemporary with those of Jacob — that is, with the twelve 
patriarchs of Israel; and, consequently, Job must have lived at 
the time in which these patriarchs did. The precise period, 


either of his birth or his death, it is impossible to dcter- 


1 This last name has been thought to be the same with Aram, i.e. with the 
a (s) omitted. I must confess I can see no necessity for this conjecture, nor 
any thing gained by its adoption. Kemuel, not Buz, we are told (Genesis, 
xxii. 21), was the father of Aram. There can be little probability in supposing, 
therefore, that any Buzite belonged to this people. 

3 Gen. xxxvi. 10. 3 lb. ver. 12. 


4 In Numb. xxiv. 20, Amalek is said to be the first of tho 

nations; which cannot be true if taken absolutely. All that is meant by it, 
apparently, is, that Amalek was the first of the nations that opposed God’s 
people after their deliverance from Egypt; and such they were. See note on 
chap. xl. 10. 


1 l)r. Kennicott, 


unnecessarily I think, finds the Eliphaz 


of Job in a de¬ 


scendant of this sun of Esau. 


D 
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mine; but neither of these is necessary. We only know 
that he lived, after his trials had come to an end, one hun¬ 
dred and forty years ; and, if we may suppose that the period 
of his age was doubled, as his wealth was, he must have 
been seventy years old when this circumstance took place. 
If 90 , his whole age, at the time of his death, must have 
amounted to two hundred and ten years. 

Now, if we suppose Job to have been born about the 
time of Levi, Jacob’s third son, we shall be able to ascertain 
nearly the time at which he died. Jacob, it is thought, was 
eighty-eight 1 years old when Levi wa9 born ; and he was 
one hundred and thirty when he stood before Pharaoh; 2 
that is, in the year in which he came down into Egypt. 
Therefore, 130 — 88=42, will give the age of Levi when 
he came into Egypt; and, if Job was born in the same year 
with Levi, he must have been 42 years of age, when the 
Israelites entered Egypt. Now r , supposing the Israelites to 
have resided in Egypt 215 years, and Job to have been 
42 years old when they arrived there, and that he lived, in 
the whole, to the age of 210 ; then, 210 — 42=108, will 
be the sum of the years of Job’s life, during the sojourning 
of the Israelites in Egypt. But their sojourning was 215 
years; 3 therefore, 215—168=47, the number of years during 
which Job must have been dead, before the Israelites left 

Egypt- 

This computation is made upon the supposition, that 
the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt was 215 years, as 


‘ See the Chronology of Capellus, prefixed to the Prolegomena of Walton’a 
Polyglott. 

2 Gen. xlvii 9. 

3 Some, indeed, hold, that the 490 years, mentioned as the time of the so¬ 
journing in Egypt, is not to be divided between the sojourning in Canaan and 
Egypt, as usually done ; but that all is to be given to the sojourning in Egypt. If 
this be allowed, Job must have died upwards of 2GO years before the egress. 
I make no account whatever of this difference, sometimes had recourse to in 
reasoning on this subject, nor of the still more famous difference found to exist 
between the text of the Septungint and of the Hebrew Bible. I doubt whether 
the Septuagint can he relied ou in any case; its corruptions being almost end¬ 
less. Nor is the Hebrew Bible freo from error in its numbers, as every one 
knows who has considered its chronology at all: nor is it, in any case, of any 
importance, as far as I can see, whether we are quite correct in our clmmologv 
or not. If Divine Providence had thought otherwise, no doubt we should have 
had abundant means of setting ourselves right on this question. 
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usually taken by the chronologers — to which I have not 
yet seen any good reason to object — and that Job might 
have been born about the time of Jacob’s third son, Levi. 
All that is here intended, i9 an approximation to the truth : 
it is impossible to get at any thing like absolute certainty ; 
and tins is unnecessary. If, then, we may take this as an 
approximation, Job will have died about fifty years before 
the Israelites left Egypt under the leading of Moses : and 
during this whole time must the family of Amalek have 
grown—as the Israelites did — into a great nation; for wc 
find them opposing the Israelites soon after their egress. 1 

From what we have advanced, we may perhaps gener¬ 
ally conclude, that if Job is indeed a fictitious character, the 
particulars thus determinable respecting him are such as 
belong to no fictitious character in all the writings, and in 
all the accounts heard of or known, from his day to the 
present. That the time, the place, the circumstances of 
his life, of the lives of his friends, of the people living in 
liis neighbourhood and times, should be deducible from vari¬ 
ous parts of Holy Writ; that he should be cited by name, 
and his book be appealed to by inspired authority, 2 for the 
purpose of inculcating certain doctrines—are considerations 
so extraordinary — if we are to suppose the whole to be 
nothing more than a parable or allegory — that, whatever 
others may choose to do, I am compelled to believe that the 
thing is altogether incredible. But, as it has been assumed 
that, although Job himself might have been a real character, 
still the book bearing his name might be nothing more than 
a sort of drama, parable, or allegory; let us now consider, 
from the history aud contents of the book, how far this' 
assumption will hold. 


1 Exod. xvii. fl ; Numb. xiv. 45, &c. 

2 Instances will hereafter be adduced to shew, that no book has, perhaps, 
been more frequently cited, or referred to, in Holy Scripture than this. 
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SECTION IV. 

ON THE QUESTION—AS TO WHO COMMITTED THIS BOOK TO 

WRITING ? 

With regard, then, to the history of this book, it has ap¬ 
parently gone through the hands of more authors than one. 
The first two and the last ehapers did not, in all probability, 
come from the writer of the remaining intermediate ones, 
as, indeed, it has been reasonably enough thought by many. 
My reasons for this opinion are these : first, not only is the 
style at variance with that found in the rest of the book, but 
the language itself is materially different. In these portions 
we have, as far as we can now judge, language of the purest 
Hebrew composition ; while, in the body of the work, there 
is a very visible inclination to the forms and significations 
peculiar to the Chaldee. 1 This, I conceive, is undeniable ; 
and the probability is, that both came not from the same 
author. 

In the next place, the author of these portions must, 
from the character of the terms used, have lived after the 
times of Job, and in a country some distance, at least, from 
the land of Uz ; which cannot be affirmed of the middle 
portion of the work. We are told, for example, that there 
was a man in the land of Uz , in the first ease, and that he 
was greater than all the children of the cast; plainly in¬ 
timating that he who wrote this, both lived after the times 
of Job, and w r as not one of the people so called. And, in 
the second, that Job died old and full of days; which must 
imply, that he w r ho committed this to writing lived after the 
times of Job. I am inclined to believe, therefore, that some 
Hebrew wrote the first and last portions of this work ; be¬ 
cause, the language used in them is that which was ver¬ 
nacular to him, and the terms just adverted to, those proper 
to such a writer. 


1 Examples will presently be given. 
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Besides, in the land of Uz, and at the times in which 
those portions were apparently written, an account of Job’s 
losses, place of residence, of his return to prosperity, and of 
his death, could be scarcely necessary : they must all have 
been well known. But, if we suppose the body of the work 
to have been carried into parts more western, in which none 
of these circumstances could have been generally heard of, 
and in which, moreover, no extensive confidence could be 
placed, either in the genuineness of the book, or the piety 
of Job, without some further and more authoritative inform¬ 
ation— and, indeed, instruction as to its contents—being 
given ; we shall see at once why these portions were added : 
and that they must have been supplied by some person high 
in authority among the Hebrews. 

That the Book of Job had been committed to writing, 
and was considered as authoritative, before the times of 
David and Solomon, we shall shew hereafter, when we 
come to consider the citations made fro in it, and found in 
their writings. We shall, at present, take for granted that 
this was the fact. These parts of the book could not, there¬ 
fore, have been written by any one in their times, but must 
by some one who lived before them. Joshua might, indeed, 
have supplied them, were there any circumstances in his 
history pointing this out as probable ; but there are none. 
We are, therefore, brought back to Moses, as the person 
most likely to have written these supplementary and neces¬ 
sary portions. Let us now consider how far the circum¬ 
stances of the case will make this probable. 

We have already shewn, that Job must have died about 
fifty years before the Israelites left Egypt. We learn from 
the Book of Exodus that, a considerable time prior to this 
event, Moses became acquainted, and indeed connected by 
marriage, with Jethro, the priest of Midian. That Jethro 
was u believer in Divine revelation, there is very good 
reason for believing; and that he was a good and religious 
man, there certainly can be no doubt. 1 We are told, that he 

1 Witness the authority he had with Moses, and the manner in which his 
advice was treated both by him and the heuds of the tribes of Israel, Exodus, 
xviii. where it is remarkable, that Jethro appears to have offered up sacrifices 
to (»od even in the Israelitish camp, and that Aaron, and the elders of Israel, 
lens ted with him upon it. 
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was the Priest of Midian ; that is, the chief, or hierarch, pre¬ 
siding over the whole of the district so called. He held an 
office, therefore, of the very highest dignity and importance 
in that country : and we know that he must have been a de¬ 
scendant of Abraham, either through Esau, or by his wife 
Keturah. 1 Job too, we have seen, was descended from Nahor 
the brother of Abraham. Job, therefore, and Jethro, must 
have been distantly related to each other; and, as Midian, 
over which Jethro presided, was conterminous with the land 
of Uz, in which Job dwelt, and, as they must have been 
contemporary, or nearly so, from what has already been 
shewn; it becomes highly probable, that Jethro knew Job 
personally, and that he wa9 familiar with, and greatly inter¬ 
ested in, the circumstances of his whole life. 

If, then, we can suppose the principal part of the book 
of Job to have been, at this time, committed to writing, 
(and this we shall presently shew was most probable) no 
doubt can be entertained that Jethro would possess a copy 


1 Gen. xxv. 1, 2. As Jethro was Priest or Patriarch of Midian, I think it 
extremely probable that he was a descendant of Midian, the son of Keturah ; 
otherwise it would he difficult to conceive how he became possessed of such 
authority in that extensive country. It is true, Job’s father-in-law is, in one 
place (Numb. x. 20.) called Ilobab, the son of “ Raguel” (‘S-y), and in ano¬ 
ther (Exod. ii. 10.) “ Reuel” —Why our authorised version has so 

■ 

variously written the same name, it is, perhaps, not easy to say). In the last 
caBe, however, it is probable that Jethro’s, i. e. Hobab's, father (“S'"") is only 

ft 

meant. Now, it is certain that Esau had a son of this name (Gen. xxxvi.-l, 10.); 
and, as EHpliaz was also a sou of Esau, these must have been brothers. If, 
then, we suppose this Rcucl to have been the father of Hobab, he must have 
been contemporary with Job. Still, I can find nothing connecting him with the 
land of Midian : it is probable, therefore, that, as in other cases, the same name 
was given to different persons. Although, therefore, this Reuel might have 
had authority in Idumea, it will he difficult to discover how he could have 
become chief priest in Midian, which was far greater in extent than Idumea. 
Jethro was, therefore, most probably descended from Abraham, by Keturah, 
nml not through Esau ; and, therefore, distantly related to Job, and with him 
professing the true religion, as known to the patriarchs. As to the extent of 
the land of Midian, it is evident from Exod. ii. lfi, Numb. xxii. 4, xxxi. that it 
reached from the confines of Egypt, beyond the plains of Mnah eastward. 
They had live kings in the times of Moses, nml very great wealth in cattle. 
In his days, loo, great numbers of them were killed ; and yet, not many years 
after, they were sufficiently powerful to harass the whole kingdom of Israel 
(Judges, vi.). In this case, also, their wealth, ns well as that of the children of 
the east, is found to be immense. The Arabian geographers, moreover, 
ascribe a great extent to the land of Miilinn. —Travels of /bn. flaluta , p. 21. 
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of it, as lie could not but have considered it a most interestino* 

' o 

and valuable document: and if so, as he was not niggardly 
in his advice to Moses for the religious good of Israel, it is 
most likely that he would also recommend it to his son-in- 
law, Moses, particularly as both Moses and the Israelites — 
over whom Providence had placed him as a leader — stood 
greatly in need of such a work. Besides, the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures must, in those days, even if we suppose the Book of 
Genesis to be patriarchal, have been confined within a very 
narrow compass. Very little of a doctrinal character w r as 
to be found in them : and less, perhaps, suitable to the Jew r s, 
circumstanced as they then were. 

In this book, however, we have faith in God, and patience 
under tribulations, recommended and exemplified in the most 
interesting and striking manner : the doctrine of the fall of 
man, connected with that of his redemption by a Saviour, 
most plainly and pointedly set forth and inculcated : the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God, so generally 
and beautifully contrasted with the feebleness, the ignorance, 
and the sinfulness of man — as will be presently shewn — 
that w here the other portions of Holy Scripture have failed, 
this never has, to call forth the admiration of all who have 
carefully perused it. In addition to this, we have the doc¬ 
trines of the resurrection of the body, and of a particular, 
though mysterious, Providence, so strongly and clearly in¬ 
culcated, that it lias never been in the power of the most 
ingenious infidel or luke-warm writers, to obscure them to 
any considerable extent. If, then, l say, we can suppose 
Jethro to have been in possession of such a document as 
this, we cannot suppose it possible he could withhold it 
from his son-in-law Moses, situated as he then was. And, 
if wc can further suppose this document to have come thus 
into the hands of Moses ; as surely we must, that the 
good Providence, which had conducted the matter so far, 
would take care that it should be delivered to the Jews, 
w ith such marks of its authority and genuineness, as would 
stamp it for ever as canonical with that people. 

The 1 anguage and style of the first two chapters, and of 
the last, is, as w r e have already intimated, such as to suit 
tlie times, style, and language of Moses : the circumstances 
of the case, too, are such as were most likely to bring the 
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body of this work into his hands ; and the necessities under 
which the Israelites then laboured, were also such as to make 
it next to certain, that the necessary supplementary parts 
would be written under divine authority, by him ; and the 
whole then be put into the hands of the Jewish nation, for 
their instruction, guidance, and encouragement. My own 
opinion is, therefore, that this was the case; and that to 
this circumstance we are to ascribe the authority, with which 
this book has ever been treated by that people : and hence 
probably it is, that the whole book has, by them, been 
ascribed to him. 

It is also well worth remarking, that the passages speak¬ 
ing of the sons of God appearing before Jehovah, and of 
Satan’s appearing among them (the objections to which have 
already been noticed), are those which would, in the estima¬ 
tion of a Jew, give canonical authority to this book; parti¬ 
cularly if we suppose them to have come from Moses. For 
it is in the writings of Moses that w r e find the book of the 
covenant sanctioned for the first time as a revelation, by an 
appearance of the Almighty, in some respects similar to 
this. 1 After this, similar visions were vouchsafed, as in the 
mission given to Isaiah (chap, vi.); to Ezekiel (chap. i. &c.); 
to several of the minor prophets, and to St. John, in the 
Revelation, in particular. This part of the Book of Job, 
therefore — however inexplicable or strange it may have ap¬ 
peared to those, whose endeavour has been to interpret the 
Bible, generally, by the rules laid down by Aristotle and 
Horace — is, in fact, that which indissolubly connects it with 
the Jewish Scriptures, and which must have secured to it a 
complete canonical authority with that people: and, as we 
cannot reasonably ascribe this portion of the book in question 
to any writer but Moses, in whatever light we view it, we 
are compelled to conclude that he was its author. 

Let us now consider the general character of the middle 
portion or body of this book, and endeavour to ascertain who 
its author was. We have already suggested that Job probably 
wrote it after his restoration. We now propose to examine 
that question a little more closely. If, then, in tbe first 
place, this book was committed to writing prior to the times 


1 lixod. xxiv, 3-15, R8 noticed also above. 
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of Moses, and of the egress from Egypt, and in a country 
bordering upon Chaldea; we should naturally expect, that 
it would contain nothing whatever alluding either to the 
person of Moses, or to the wonderful events which took 
place under him at the egress; and also, that its language 
would be such as to suit a country so situated. 

Now, it is the fact, that no mention whatever, either of 
the person of Moses, or of the events of the egress; no, nor 
even the slightest allusion to these, is any where to be found 
in this Book. The earlier part of the Book of Genesis is 
alluded to, and even cited again and again,— as will be 
shewn in the notes;—but not so much as one syllable can 
fairly be referred to the events of the Exodus. 1 Again, we 


1 Bishop Warhurton, indeed, fancied he saw some such allusions, which he 
terms slight indecorums , and of which the following appear to be the only ones 
deserving of notice :—“God layeth up iniquity for his children” (chap. xxi. ID); 
u They spend their days in Avealth, and in a moment go down to the grave” 
(ib. 13) ; u His eves shall see his destruction,” &e. (ib. vv. 20, 21), and so on ; 
in which we find sentiments not unlike those found in the later books. But, 


can we rely on such principles of criticism as these ? If, for example, we find a 
sentiment in a confessedly modern work, and again, something nearly corre¬ 
sponding to this in another, the date of whicli is not very well known. Are we 
to coine to the conclusion at once, that such modern author is manifestly the 
more ancient of the two? Would not the contrary supposition be the more 
probable ? So much for resemblances of this sort. A little farther on (p. 32) 
we are told, that u the secret of God ” (ch. xxix. 4) must be taken from the 
Shekinah, which is said to have rested upon the ark. I will only ask, What 
possible resemblance can be found here between this secret and the Shekinah ? 
I can discover none. “ That mine adversary had written a book,” must, in 
the next place, be an allusion to the phylacteries of the Jews. I ask, What 
resemblance has a hook to a phylactery? Or, can any one shew that phylac¬ 
teries were in use, even fifty years before the times of our Lord ? I more than 

y mm 

doubt it. u The kings and counsellors, which built desolate places for them¬ 
selves,” affords another instance. These desolate places are, first, made to 
mean magnificent buildings, i . e. the Pyramids ; and then, these kings, &c., are 
converted into the governors of Egypt. Can any thing like this be relied upon ? 
Again, “ God divideth the sea with his power,” &c. (p. 36, ch.xxvi. 12). This, 
we are' told, u evidently refers to the destruction of Pharaoh and his Lost in 
the lied Sea.” But all the evidence, so visible here, rests on a manifestly 
erroneous translation of the passage. The principal word concerned in this 
mistake is which our authorised version renders by divideth: a sense 
which has evidently been given to it, both here and Isa. li. 15, for the purpose 
of making it refer to the passage of the Red Sea. And so, the word is first 
made to allude to this event, and then the passage is cited to prove the allusion ! 
The authors of the Septuagint, however, have escaped this artifice, and truly 
rendered the place by xaTtratan rbv §aka.<r<ruv. Surely the bishop ought to have 
noticed this ! It will he unnecessary to notice these objections further. I will 
merely remark, that the principle here set up, by which resemblances are to be 
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are told by Moses, that the name Jehovah had not been re¬ 
vealed during the times of the patriarchs; 1 and, accordingly, 
we find this name very rarely occurring in the middle portion 
of this book : but El, or Shaddai ,— the names revealed to 
the patriarchs,—are in the most frequent use. The few 
instances in which Jehovah does occur, may probably have 
undergone an emendation by Moses, just as it appears to 
have been the case in the Book of Genesis. 2 But, if the 
whole had been committed to writing by Moses, no good 

why this name should not have con¬ 
stantly occurred, just as it does in those portions which have 
been justly ascribed to him. The language, moreover, or 
rather, the dialect, in which this middle portion of the book 
is written, inclines manifestly to the Chaldaic, as already 
remarked ; a circumstance utterly at variance with the lan¬ 
guage of the first and last portions — and, indeed, of all the 
books usually ascribed to Moses. 

Both the matter and the language of this portion is, 
therefore, what we might have expected it would have been, 
had it been written before the times of Moses, and in a 
country bordering on Chaldea. But, if it had been written 
after the egress, and by a Jew, this would have beeu next to 
impossible. No Jew, nor indeed any believer in revelation 
generally, could, when dwelling on the wonderful works of 
God, have passed over such events, in silence, as those which 
took place at the egress: much less would he have given 
himself the trouble to write in a dialect not vernacular to 
himself, or to those for whom he wrote, or to use a name of 
God which had long been obsolete in his nation. 3 

treated as realities , is a most ruinous one; and that Jewish interpretations, on 
which many of the objections are founded, must he given up. See my Sermons 
and Dissertations, Diss. i., &c. 

1 Exod. vi. 2, 3. See also my Prolegomena to Bagster’s Polvgloit Bible, 
prol. i. sect. iii. 

2 See my Prolegomena to Bagster’s Polyglott Bihle, Prol. i. § iii. 

3 “ There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Good, u that the writer of the poem 
was a Hebrew ; hut a Hebrew who, from a long intercourse with Arabia . . . 
had introduced a considerable proportion of the Arabian dialect into his native 
tongue,” &c. I remark, the fact is, not so much ns one instance can be adduced, 
out of the whole of this book, to shew that the Arabian dialect has been used. 
Words and phrases, preserved still in the Arabic, are to be found ; and so there 
may in any dialect, as durived from some common mother-tongue. If there is 
any inclination to dialect in this hook, it is to that of the Chaldeans or Syrians, 


reason can be assigned 
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It lms been supposed, I know, that all this might have 
been feigned, in order to give the whole an air of antiquity, 
or for the purpose of placing the scene of action in some 
foreign country. 1 It should not be forgotten, however, that, 
how easy soever it might be to make 9uch a supposition as 
tliis, particularly if we happen to be disposed to give the 
whole the appearance of fable ; it will, nevertheless, be no 
easy matter to 9hew that any writer of this age, country, or 
character, ever had recourse to any such expedient. Nor of 
this kind is any thing to be found, even in the parables of 
Scripture ; nor yet, as far as my information goes, in any 
author of tales among the Arabs, 2 Persians, Syrians, Samari¬ 
tans, Chaldeans, Ethiopians, or Jews. Aristophanes and the 
tragedians do, it may be allowed, in some of their pieces, 
introduce people speaking the dialects of parts of Greece 
different from that in which they were brought up; 3 but in 
no case hu9 he, or, perhaps, any Greek or Latin author, 
composed a whole work in a dialect different from that of his 


as will be shewn hereafter, and not to that of the Arabians. Mr. Good, there¬ 
fore, is totally wrong here. As to his “ no doubt,” &.C. on the other question, 
I answer, I think I see strong reasons to doubt: for Why, I would ask, should 
a Hebrew by birth have mixed his own language with idioms, &.C., taken from 
another, and all in order to edify men of his own nation ? The thing is alto¬ 
gether improbable, and what, I believe, has never been done. 

1 So HosenmUller, after Bishop Warburton, “Verum qua? ad earn senten- 
tinm vindicamlam qui earn defendunt, potissimum urgent, nullam in universo 
libro legum Mosa’icarum mentionem fieri rituum .... haec inquam, nequaquam 
quod illi volunt, probaut. Ne enim historic Hebraic re aut Israelitiearum quic- 
qiiam immiseeretur, vetabat/aA«/<e scena ; qua* non intra Israeliticse terra? fines 
csset ooilom pertinet, quod nullum cultus Leviiici vestigium in hoc libro depre- 
beiuliiur,” etc. Proleg. § vi. And again, on chap. i. G:—Nam quum liis- 
lorhe tempos antiquissirme ivtati assignatum, scena autem extra terrain Iarael- 
iticam collocata esset, poscehat to t^itov ut in sermonibus personarum, qua? 
loquentes imlucuntur, nominis rsv"P usus sollicite evitaretur.Verum ubi 

m 

poeta ipse loquitur, narraloris personam sustinens, nihil vetat, quo minus nomen 
ilhul, Israelitis inde a Mose peculiare, usurpet.” That is, if an hypothesis can 
be formed (no matter how incongruous it is with the habits of the people whom 
it may concern), which bids fair for turning the whole of the Bible into a tissue 
of fiction, reason and rationalism require that it be adopted. 

“It may be said, indeed, that Hariri, with other writers of the Makiimfit 
generally, has adopted the antiquated phraseology of Arabia. True : but this 
bus not been done for the purpose either of throwing those compositions back 
into a higher antiquity than the times of their writers, nor of placing the scene 
of action in any other country; but to shew the richness of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, and to indulge in their love of the ancient style and phraseology, as "'ill 
lie presently shewn. 

1 As in several of the comedies, and in the choruses of the tragedies. 
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own particular country or times, for the mere purpose of 
giving the whole an air of antiquity, or any other such thing. 
The supposition itself, therefore, is not only foreign to the 
character of writers of the oriental nations generally, but to 
that of every other nation under heaven; and, therefore, 
cannot be reasonably entertained. 

If, then, we can find no one among the Jews who could 
have written this middle and main portion of the Book of 
Job, Where are we to look for its author, if not among the 
persons concerned in the events about which it is conversant? 
Some, indeed, have fixed upon Elihu as its author; but, as 
far as I can see, with very little reason. For, How are we, 
in this case, to account for the matter and lan^ua^e found in 

7 O O 

the two first, and the last, chapters l These are altogether 
unsuitable to the character of Elihu. Nor does he ever 
evince knowledge enough of the matter in debate, to make it 
at all probable, that he understood the scope and intention of 
the work generally. This is evident from his speeches, 
which are rather lengthy, and of much too general a cha¬ 
racter to entitle him to the authorship of any other portion 
of the book. The person, however, who wrote the first two 
chapters, and apparently the last, of Job, was very differently 
circumstanced. He manifestly saw through the whole affair; 
and this he has very shortly, and very explicitly, stated. 
Elihu, on the contrary,— although he says many very good 
things,—was certainly as much in the dark, as to the true 
cause and reason of Job's afflictions, and thence of the scope 
and intent of this book, as any of his companions were. I 
cannot, therefore, bring myself to believe that he was the 
author of any part of this work ; and, for the same reasons, 
no other person, concerned in the debate with Job, could be 
author of the book generally. 

There is, consequently, no other person, either Jew, or of 
the country or times of Job, upon whom we can fix as the 
probable author of this part of the book before us, except Job 
himself. Let us now see w hat reasons there are for supposing 
that be was its author. 

That the writing, as w r ell as publishing, of books w as 
known in the times of Job, we have the most direct and 
positive testimony from this portion of the book itself: 1 of 


1 Job, xix. 23, 24 ; xxxi. 35. 
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tins, therefore, we can have no doubt; and, consequently, 
lliat this book might have been so written and published by 
our patriarch . 1 Is this work, in the next place, such as to 
make it probable that it would be so written and published ? 
The testimony of the first two and the last chapters is, that 
the Almighty himself was particularly concerned in the 
events which are said to have taken place; which, as al¬ 
ready shewn, is, in all probability, the inspired testimony of 
Moses. In some of the latter chapters of the middle portion 
of the book, too, Jehovah himself is said to have taken a 
part in the debate. According to these testimonies, there¬ 
fore, the work itself is, from first to last, of divine authority. 

The doctrines, moreover, contained in this book, are 
those which are absolutely necessary to the cultivation of a 
saving faith; and are in strict accordance, as already re¬ 
marked, with those inculcated in the New Testament . 2 Some 
of these, indeed, are to be found in the Book of Genesis; 
yet in no other book of Scripture, if we except the New 
Testament, are these doctrines so fully, so plainly, so prac¬ 
tically, so forcibly, and so independently, set forth. If, 
therefore, it was the will of God, that these doctrines should 
thus be made known and exemplified, it could scarcely have 
required less than that they should also be preserved and per¬ 
petuated. We may conclude therefore on this head, that if 
the Divine Being ever thought it necessary to provide, that 
Ilis word should be made known and preserved, it is highly 
probable He would do so on this occasion, on which, we are 
assured, He himself took so important a part. 

in the next place, Where could a person be found so 
proper for committing this to writing, as was Job himself ? 
During the period of his sufferings he must have deeply felt 
the ignorance of his friends, and as deeply deplored the cause 
of it — in other words, the want of some document which 


1 Ephrem Syrus tells us, that u Jobi Librum, Moyses scripsit, verisimile 
tamen est, ipsum legisse habitam ab eodem cum Amicis de sua tentatione dis- 
pniationem, quam ab ipsomet Job literis mandatam velut patienti® su® monu- 
mentum, conjectare licet ex illis verbis: Quis mihi det , ut scribantur sermones 
meiV* See. In Lib. Job. explanatio. Rome, 174C, tom. ii. 

1 The very frequent citations of this book, both in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, are alone sufficient to determine the question that the book is of 
inspired authority, und, therefore, binding on Christians. This question, how¬ 
ever, will presently be more especially inquired into. 
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would have taught them better. In one place, indeed, his 
language amounts to this : “ Oh,” says he, “ that my words 
were now written ! oh, that they were printed in a book ! 
that they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock 
for ever !” In this place, too, we lind that, like the writer 
of the first two chapters, he was well aware of the real cause 
of his sufferings: “ for,” said he, “the hand of God hath 
touched me.” 1 Upon this occasion, too, he gives the remark¬ 
able testimony that his Redeemer lived; that he should, in 
the latter day, stand upon the earth ; and that he himself 
should, in his flesh, yet see God. When, therefore, we con¬ 
sider the depth of Job’s piety, the strength of his faith, and 
the remarkable exhibition of his patience, supported as it 
must have been by the Divine aid, together with the ignor¬ 
ance which prevailed among his friends,— not omitting the 
most intelligent of them, Elihu, — and the desirableness that 
believers should henceforward be better taught; it certainly 
does seem probable, that Job himself could not but have felt 
the propriety of committing this part of his own history to 
writing. 

Another consideration, too, which makes this probable is 
this; namely, the care taken in detailing his own instances 
of impatience, such as that of cursing his day, and of regret¬ 
ting the occasion that gave him birth.- In like manner, 
Moses informs us of his own failings, and of those of his 
brother Aaron, 3 as does Saint Paul of the thorn in his flesh, 
and of some other things, such as his having been a perse¬ 
cutor of the church. 4 It has, moreover, been customary 
with the sacred writers, for the principal character concerned 
to write the book bearing his name. Hence, Moses com¬ 
mitted the last four books of the Pentateuch to writing; 
Joshua, the book bearing his name; and so on, probably, of 
the rest. Again, the language of the Book of Job is not the 

1 Job, xix. 21-24. 3 Cb. iii. 1, &c. 

3 Numb. xx. 12 ; Exod. xxxii. 2, &c. 

4 2 Cor. xii. 7 ; Acts, xv. 39. I remark these instances, because I believe 
they are peculiar to the sacred writers. Men, great on account of their piety, 
worth, abilities, &c., were likely to become objects of adoration, us it had been 
the case among the heathen ; and hence, I believe, they have seldom failed to 
leave behind them strong marks of their own frailty. This, indeed, has often 
been made an objection to the sacred books : it is, however, the surest possible 
mark of the ignorance of the objectors. 
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language of Moses, of Palestine at any period, or of any 
Jew. 1 The middle path which it holds between the Hebrew 
and the Chaldee is, on the contrary, just what we might 
have expected, supposing the book to have been written in 
some country between Palestine and Chaldea. In such 
country, as it has been shewn, Job actually resided. Every 
consideration, therefore, strengthens the probability that Job 
was the author of the middle portion of this book. 2 

It has been objected, however, that a work so exquisitely 
written could never have come from a man exercised with 
affliction a 9 he was. Sickness, it is said, and sorrow, can 
find time and dispositions for no such writing. This may be 
granted, without affecting our conclusion in the least. We 
do not think it at all necessary to confine the writing of this 
book to that particular period ; nor to suppose that every 
word, particle, &c., occurs in the work exactly as it was first 
uttered. This last would be to suppose what is never found 
in the sacred Scriptures themselves. 3 It is enough for us to 
suppose that, the work was committed to writing, under the 
Divine aid after Job’s restoration: for, we are told, as 
already remarked, that he lived one hundred and forty years 
after this event had taken place. 

1 This will be proved at length, presently. 

3 Mr. Good has laboured much to shew that Moses was the writer of the 
whole of this book. His proofs are curious. First, Moses was capable of both 
the simple and sublime. In Job, the first two and the last chapters are of the 
simple; the rest is of the sublime style of writing: ergo , Moses must have 
written them ! The writer must have been acquainted with philosophy; Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt: ergo y Moses wrote the book ! It was 
written before the exody; Moses resided forty years with Jethro before that 
period : he was, thereforcy skilled in the Arabic by that residence, and had time 
enough to write this book ! Mr. Good then gives us instances in which ♦lie 
diction of Moses found in the Pentateuch, and that in the Book of Job, is 
similar. He does not seem to have been aware that the Book of Genesis was 
cited by Job; and, in the next place, that Moses, in all probability, imitated 
both the sentiments and diction of Job, as that of a prior revelation; which 
many other sacred writers did, as will presently be shewn. All the parallel 
passages cited by him, therefore, in his Dissertation, are of little use to his 
purpose. His particular criticisms I pass over, as unworthy of remark. 

1 I mean, in those parts of them which are manifestly the same; such as 
certain psalms occurring in the historical books, and again in the Book of 
Psalms; in the same relations, occurring both in the books of the Kings and 
the Chronicles; in those passages cited from the Old, in the New Testament; 
and again, in those parts of the different gospels which appear to treat of the 
same events or doctrines : in no case of which does identity of expression 
appear to Ijave been studied. 
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If then this was the fact, What employment can we sup¬ 
pose could have been so delightful to the mind of this good 
man, as that of recording the sufferings and mercies which, 
under the Divine guidance, he had experienced? And then, 
Can we suppose any choice of words, or modulation of sen¬ 
tences, could be esteemed too good to recommend the faith, 
enforce the patience, and to exalt the mercies, which had 
formed the ground-work of his experience, and uow afforded 
that of his happiness and exultation? Nor, if we believe 
the whole to be inspired (as we do), is it at all necessary to 
suppose, that this must have affected every particular word, 
particle, or sentence recited. Inspiration, we should remem¬ 
ber, does not necessarily descend to the choice of syllables : 
it is enough if it regulate the matter; and so conduct the 
language, that, upon the whole, a piece, “ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right¬ 
eousness,’' be produced, in order “ that the man of God 
may be perfect,” and “ throughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 1 And for this, confessedly, is no book which the 
world has hitherto seen better adapted than the Book of Job. 
My own conviction is, therefore, that Job committed the 
middle portion of this book to writing, and for the purposes 
just mentioned. 


SECTION V. 

ON THE LANGUAGE, USAGES, AND GENERAL CONTENTS, 

OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

It will immediately be seen that, if any reliance can be 
placed on the conclusions arrived at above, other questions 
requiring consideration will necessarily result from them ; 
namely, whether the language, usages, contents, and doc¬ 
trines of this book ; the allusions made in it to former reve¬ 
lations ; and the citations made from it, or allusions to it, 
by subsequent writers, are such as to fall in with these con¬ 
clusions. It is my intention now to shew, that the language, 
usages, and general contents of this book, are precisely of 


1 2 Tim. iii. l(i, 17 - 
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this sort; find, in the next section, that such also are tlic 
doctrines found in it: the allusions and citations made in 
it l)y its author, or to it by other writers, are likewise such 
as to justify the conclusions hitherto arrived at. 

As to the language and usages, then, of this book, it 
will require, I think, no very great penetration, or even 
experience in the oriental languages, to discover that the 
language of the first two chapters, and that of the last, are 
altogether unlike that which prevails in the body of the 
book. It is clearly the language of plain narrative, notwith¬ 
standing the symbolical descriptions found in the first two; 
and, as to the nature of the language itself found in these, 
it is pure Hebrew, as already remarked, 1 while the body of 
the work occasionally indulges in the Chaldee. 

There are, moreover, in these parts of the book, terms 
and phrases, not only not found in its middle portion, but 
peculiar to the usage of Moses, and found in his writings, 
or in those of which he may be supposed to have been the 
editor. The term Jehovah , for example, as remarked above, 
which could not have occurred in the usage of the patriarchs, 
and which very rarely occurs in the body of the work, is 
used exclusively here. The being Satan , too, about which 
so much has been said, is, after all, sanctioned by the usage 
of Moses, if not in the very same word, signifying, never¬ 
theless, the same thing ; viz. an adversary . It has been 
shewn too, above, that the part of the narrative, in which 
this agent is concerned, contains a species of symbolical 
description not unusual with Moses. We have nothing, 


1 There are, moreover, certain expressions, or intimations, in these portion's, 
which, unless I am greatly mistaken, are peculiar to Moses; as Chap. i. 3, and 
Gen. xxvi. 14, ran mn5 ;—Chap. i. G, DV^sri 'M, and Gen, vi. 2 ; Chap i. lfi, 

alluding to the destruction of Sodom, Gen. xix. 24 ; — Chap. ii. 4, 
■''y, compare Exod. xxi. 24; ib. texy, compare Gen. ii. 23; — 

i!>. 12, * 23^1 nVip itcn, compare Gen. xxvii. 38 ; — ib. Hiram . . . ney yr, 
compare Exod. ix. 10; — Chap. xlii. 8, D^K rvfsan O^B rtsou>, compare Numb, 
xxiii. 1, a rite peculiar, perhaps, to the children of the East, as they are called : 
— ib. 11, nirsp, compare Gen. xxxiii. 19, Josh. xxiv. 32, a sort of barter not 
in use, it should seem, much after the times of the patriarchs: — ib. 3nt su, 
compare Gen. xxiv. 22, copied afterwards into the Proverbs, xi. 22; xxv. 12: 
Solomon evidently imitating the style, and borrowing the terms, of Job:—ib. 15, 
brraK ori 1 ? &c., compare Numb, xxvii. 7 : mentioned here in Job as a rare 
thing; that is, rare among the Israelites, and very likely, therefore, to have 
been so worded by Moses. 
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therefore, as far as things are concerned, militating in any 
way against the conclusions arrived at above. 

In the next place, as to other usages : It has been ob¬ 
jected, that those parts of the writings of Moses which are 
of a poetical cast, differ greatly from those written by him 
in plain prose; and approach, in some degree, to the style 
found to prevail in the middle portion of this book : which 
may be readily granted. The song of Miriam (Exod. xiv.), 
and of Moses (Deut. xxxii.), are certainly of this sort. So 
far it is clear, that the Mosaic style of narrative and of song 
differs very considerably : but this affects not our question. 
There are still other differences, which, I contend, can be ac¬ 
counted for on no other supposition, than that these different 
elevated sorts of composition must have come from different 
authors. They are these: The term ('W) Shaddai y no 
where occurs in the songs of Moses ; while the name Jeho¬ 
vah rarely occurs in the writings of Job : and, in the few 
instances in which it does, it might have been inserted by 
Moses, as it must also have been in the Book of Genesis. 1 
In the songs of Moses too, no marked Chaldaisms occur ; 
while these are numerous in the Book of Job.- On these 
accounts, therefore, the elevated style of Moses and of Job 
respectively, present essential differences ; while we have 
nothing of the lower style of narrative occurring at all in 


1 This is certain from Exod. vi. 3, that the term Shaddai was familiar 

with the patriarchs. (See my Prolegomena to Mr. Bagster’s Polyglot Bible, 
Prol. I. $ iii. par. 2.) And, if the Book of Genesis is really patriarchal—which 
I contend is the case—the name Jehovah must have been inserted therein by 
some person of authority, and this person was, in all probability, Moses; who 
inserted it, perhaps, as shewn ( loco citato), for the purpose of impressing upon 
his followers, that neither a metaphysical deity, nor yet any idol, was meant, 
which Elohim and perhaps Shaddai , might have signified in bis days. 

2 On this subject, Professor Bernstein has, as it appears from Roseniniiller, 

and elsewhere, written a Treatise; but, as this has never come to my hands, 
I shall here set down the passages which have occurred to me, presenting the 
reader with pure Chaldaisms. They are, Chap. iii. 4, rrr:; iv. 12, “"S’a; 
v. 2, tr-.N? ; ib. ft, UT-N, occur in the Chaldaic or Syriac, not the Hebrew sense ; 
viii. 2, ; ib. 7, ; xi. 20, 0“]^ ; xii. 2, ; ib. 11, ‘"a ; ib. 23, - ; 

xiii. 17, ‘'rv.i-tx*. -nVfc » xv. 17 , ; ib. frr* for “-si, which inclines to one 

of the Arabic dialects. (See Heb. Gram. Art. 177, note; as also Chap, 
xxxvi. 1); ib. 31, rerraa ; xvi. 15, ; ib. IC, ; xviii.2; vi. 11, ; 

xxi. 10, ?*»■'... t-y . xxiv. 22, -pTia ; xxxi. 33, *aha; xxxii. 10, 1ft, “*“X; 
xxxiii. 24, ; ib. 33, ‘■fE^XX; xxxvi. 2, -ro ; ib. 21, rnha; xxxviii. 3, “'=? ; 

xli. 12, ^*<13; most of which occur several times, and to which many more 
might be added. 
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the middle part of the Book of Job. If then, our author 
lived before the times of Mose9, the patriarchal name for 
God 1 must necessarily have been used by him; and again, 
if he resided on the confines of Chaldea, as shewn above, 
nothing could be more likely than that terms and phrases 
in use in those parts would be found in his writings. If 
then, we allow that the style of the middle portion of this 
book is not unlike that generally found in the songs of 
Moses, which I believe is the fact—which may, perhaps, 
be accounted for, from the circumstance that Moses lived 
near the times of Job, and was probably a great admirer of 
his style—yet there are differences so great observable be¬ 
tween the writings in question, that it is highly improbable 
they ever could have come from the same author. 

There is still another consideration which ought not to 
be omitted here. It is this : The allusions to customs, man¬ 
ners, times, persons, and places, occurring in the middle 
portion of the Book of Job, are such as could not have been 
familiar to the mind of Moses. Of the patriarchal life he 
could have known no more than what occurred to him, 
during the short time he kept the flocks of his father-in- 
law Jethro. The perils incident to travellers in the eastern 
parts of the desert, 2 must have been next to unknown to 
him, as must the circumstances incident to persons residing 
near the banks of the Euphrates, 3 and witnessing the miseries 
common to the poor and wretched of those parts ; 4 as well as 
the funereal pomp, and other circumstances, happening to 
the rich/* Yet our author dwells on these with the greatest 
minuteness, familiarity, and ea 9 e; and, as we have shewn 
above, that it is quite unusual among eastern writers of this 
family to describe foreign scenes, to use language, or to 
appeal to customs, which are not peculiarly their own ; the 
author of the middle portion of this book could not have 
been Moses, but must have been some person who actually 
resided in those parts ; and here no one can be found so 

suitable, in all respects, for this undertaking as was Job 
himself. 

Add to this the consideration, that the scope and drift of 


3 Chap, xxviii. 4. 


■ See Numb. xxiv. 4, 1G. 
* (Imp. xxx. 4. 


2 Chap. vi. 1G, &c. 

3 Chap. xxi. 33. 
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the writings of these two persons, respectively, are altogether 
different. Moses was manifestly raised up to he the leader 
and founder of the Jewish nation, — a work sufficiently large 
to occupy all the powers of any one man, however gifted. 
It will be found, too, I think, by all who take upon them¬ 
selves the trouble to inquire, that those writings which ori¬ 
ginated with Moses never proceed beyond the necessities, the 
circumstances, or, as far as prophecy is concerned, the fate 
of the Jews. The religion inculcated by Moses is that of 
the theocracy only; it never extends itself beyond the bound¬ 
aries of Jewry : and, if it occasionally found its way to 
foreigners, this was under the character of proselytes. It 
provided, indeed, for the cessation of the theocracy, and 
foretold times in which the Gentiles should rejoice with 
God’s people; as it also did for the rejection of the unbe¬ 
lieving Jews:—for predictions of this sort necessarily reached 
beyond the times of the theocracy. But, as far as the legis¬ 
lation and religious observances peculiarly belonging to 
Mose9 were concerned, they were strictly exclusive and 
limited. 

With Job, however, the case is totally different. This 
patriarch, indeed, retains the sacrificial rites of his prede¬ 
cessors ; and, as a prophet, conducts his readers to those 
times—that latter day — in which a redeemer should appear 
upou the earth ; and even to that period in which he himself 
should in his flesh see God. So far he may be said to have 
concurred with the great legislator of the Jews ; but here 
the concurrence ends. Job, unfettered by the exclusive 
system of the theocracy, deals boldly and fully in doctrines 
which are universal in their scope, and eternal in their na¬ 
ture. He enters intrepidly into the most abstruse considera¬ 
tions respecting the divine mind; he descants on its moral 
attributes, its metaphysical existence, ubiquity, incompre¬ 
hensibility, and eternity. He dwells on its justice, mercy, 
long-suffering, and goodness; and, with a freedom and light 
worthy of Christian times, determines that it is its unalien¬ 
able property to dispense at once both riches and poverty, 
good and evil; and, by the operation of a particular pro¬ 
vidence, to follow with blessings or cursings, respectively, 
the good and the evil, whatever their stations in life might 
otherwise be. 
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But it is not with religious considerations of the 6uhlimest 
character only that our author is conversant; the range of 
his inquiries is not limited with the word, and abstract pro¬ 
perties, of the Deity ; he ventures likewise upon his works, 
and shews—by deductions, evincing a mind as extensively 
informed, as it was alive to every thing great and noble — 
not only that the greatness and goodness of God may be 
seen in these ; but also, that the contemplation of them 
cannot but instruct, humble, elevate, strengthen, and adorn 
the mind of man. At one moment he is conversant with the 
storms, and seems familiar with the poisings of the thunder¬ 
cloud, and stroke of the thunder-bolt; at another, he is 
present with the planetary system, or still vaster firmament 
of sun and fixed stars; at another, he conducts us through 
the mazes of the great deep, surveying its wonders, and ex¬ 
patiating on its riches or its terrors; at another, he conducts 
us through the bowels of the earth, and describes with ac¬ 
curacy the mines of silver, gold, copper, or iron; at another, 
he dwells with delight on the powers or beauties of the 
feathered tribes, the courage of the war-horse, the horrors 
of war, the terrors of the inhospitable desert, or the woes of 
starving poverty, under the merciless influences of stormy or 
freezing skies ; or harrows up our souls with the thrilling 
description of the last receptacle of sin and misery, the grave, 
and with the everlasting infamy resting on the name and 
posterity of the wicked. 

This, I think I may say, is what Moses has never done, 
and what the system which he had to establish -would 
scarcely bear, if, indeed, he was qualified to fill so great a 
range of inquiry, or was endued with the feelings and ex¬ 
perience duly to apply it — which may be doubted. The 
character of Moses was evidently that of a legislator and 
prophet; and, although it may be granted that he was 
skilled in all the learning of Egypt, and might have been 
a very eminent philosopher, as he certainly was a theologian 
and statesman ; yet, in none of his writings does any thing 
like the religious philosopher appear, as it does in those 
which are here ascribed to Job. lie confines himself closely 
and exclusively to the objects of his mission; and in these 
he is at once great, simple, and assiduous; while Job engages 
in the whole range of doctrines purely religious, including 
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the sublimest considerations connected with the character of 
God ; and, at the same time, developes those connected 
with his works in a manner the most affecting, instruc¬ 
tive, and comprehensive. Properties, I say, which never 
did, and never could have united themselves in the same 
individual, even under inspiration itself; which is never 
found to change, or entirely to alter, the style and character 
of the minds on which it acts. I think, therefore, I am 
justified in concluding, that the same person was not the 
author of the Jewish law generally, and of the middle por¬ 
tion of this book ; and further, that in this last case, Moses 
was not, and could not here have been concerned. 

It may be suggested, perhaps, that, as Job must have led 
a pastoral life, and have resided in a desert far removed from 
political considerations, the haunts of philosophy, the ele¬ 
gancies of art, and the general profusion of wealth, necessary 
for the high philosophical flights just noticed; it could hardly 
be expected that such a book could have conie from him : 
while Moses, nurtured in a court, instructed in the philo¬ 
sophy and politics of Egypt, and accustomed to the wealth 
and elegancies of a rich and flourishing people, would have 
been the most likely, if not the only person, who could pro¬ 
duce such a work at such a period. I answer : It is evident 
from the Book of Job itself, that Job was a prince of great 
tvealth and influence in his day. 1 He resided in a country, 
moreover, remarkable for its merchandise and wealth : its 
proximity to the Euphrates and Tigris procured it eminent 
advantages in this respect/ 2 Many large cities had been 
built on the banks of these rivers, as Nineveh, Babylon, and 
others of wealth and note ; 3 to which the writers of Greece 
bear the amplest testimony. In Babylon, science was culti- 


1 Chap. i. 3. 

3 So Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. § xi«— r H is -i/ziactuiy iKTitri x,ol) clX\'l$ rroXaz 

TUga tov TOTxpov tov Tt E > tai tov T lygiv, tv ais IpToota. xxTitrxivxji Tot ; 
(pogTta- 'htaxotnZ > ovatv lx Trts M»;5/aj xxt Yla^atraxnvn;, xai 'rxtrv\i ttis trvviyyu; y^d/ox;. 

Cceterum Semiramis alias etiam urbes ad Euphratem ct Tigrim condidit, ubi 
emporin Hits constitute) qui merces , e Media et Paraetaccne y totaquc vicinia 
important. 

3 So Strabo : — A TO 5s tov ffTopxTOf TOV 'Eutp^XTOV pi HaGvXwos <r«v avxorXovv 
ttvai 5/a Trjf otxovptvtif xaXcvf crra^ta/v rrXitovuv n T^nry^ikiuv. 14 Ab Ol*e Euphrates 

Babylonem usque navigalionem esse per loca bene habitata, supra tria millia 
stndiorum.”—Lib. xv. Ruins of large cities, too, arc at this day found in 
these parts. 
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rated, perhaps, full as early, and to as great an extent, as it 
was in Egypt. This city was, moreover, remarkable for its 
wealth, its arts, its luxury, its prowess in war, and political 
influence in peace. In its neighbourhood, and by its forces, 
many a battle had been fought, and many a victory won. 
The kingdom of Assyria, of which it formed a considerable 
city, and for a long period the metropolis, abounded in 
cavalry. 1 The deserts of Arabia abounded with animals, the 
largest, most various, and most formidable ; and particularly 
with the ostrich, of which Job speaks at considerable length. 
Arabia, also, had its mines of gold ; 2 and, by its merchandise, 


1 2 Kings, xviii. 23 ; Isa. xxxvi. 8, &c. 

2 Diod. Sic. lib. ii. §l. — MtraXXtuirai Si xai Kara AgaSlav Ka) o <x'(>o<rayo(>iuopiV6s 

aTV(>as ov% t agd roi; aXXoif \k ypnypdruiv xa^i^papivo;, aXX’ tv0t){ 

oguTTouivos tvglrxirai, k . t. X. Effoditur in Arabia aurum, quod Apyrum (ignis 
expers) nominatur. Non enim ex ramentis per ignem excoquiiur , ul alibi ; sed 
inter eruendum siatim purum invenitur, <£c. And a little lower down:—K«i 
yct(> Xiovra; k at ira^SaXE/f iv airy vroXXa/ rrXtlovas xai pil^oug, xai ra?s aXxal$ Sj«- 
(po(3ou{ ‘Tipvxiva/, irtg iv ry AjGvy, <rup£t£?ixB, T(>ot Si reuroif, ol xaXovpivoi TZaGuXuiviOi 
t iyQUs’ Ss xai Zjum Sj^tj xai pipiypiva rai$ ISiaig, at piv IvopaXJtpivat ar^ou- 

fioxap^Xa ‘TigmXwtyain ro7( ru-Toa ply para y^vvdlv xu) xapnXuv t dxoXovSoif ry Tgo<nj- 

yojt'a. Nam leones hie et pardales , numero ac magnit udine y viribusque Africanos 
longe vincunt: quibus tygres Babylonia adnumerenlur. Fert et geminiB natures , 
mixtaque formes bestias. Inter quas struthocameli , qui nominantur , confusam 
ex volatilibus et camelis formam habent , ut nomcn sonat. Comp. lib. iii. § xlii. 
The gold above mentioned is, not improbably, the same as that mentioned in 
Gen. ii. 11, which is Baid to have been found in the land of Havilah, and to 
have been good (dro^os ?). This place also produced precious stones (ver. 12). 
Now, this Havilah must have been situate somewhere in Arabia : comp. Gen. x. 
7, 29 ; xxv. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7 ; and 1 Chron. i. 9. Pliny, lib. vi. 32 : — 
Saluwos ditissimos sylvarum fertilitate oderifera, auri metallis (comp. Ps. Ixxii. 
li>), agroruin regnis : mellis cerneque proventu . . . mirumque dictu, ex innu- 
incris populis pars ;equa in commerciis y aut latroclniis degit: in universpm 
gen lea ditissimte, ut apud quas maxinne opes Romanorum Parthorumque sub- 
siBtant, vendentibus quao e mari aut sylvis capiunt,” &c. A little before: — 
“ Scenita? Saban. Insula 1 multae. Emporium eorum Acila , ex quo in Indiam 
navigatur .” 76.—“ Littus Hammaeum, ubi auri metalla.” lb. —“ Thimaneos 
. . . Areni: oppidum in quo onmis negotiatio convenit.*’ Much the same is 
said by Strabo, lib. xvi.:_PEr Si torapos S<’ avrwv ^Hypa x^utrov xaratyiguv, 
x.r.x . Compare 2 Chron. ix.; Ezek, xxvii. 21, 22; and Diod. Sic., lib. ii. 

§ liv. T» 1 I> S (i. e. A gaGlav) iviort^cj xitp'tvtjv vipirai <TXn$o$ ’Aga&wv vopahuv xai 
<xxwnr'/\v faiov ygvpivuiv. O vroi Si S-^ipparorgotyovvrts aytXaf piyaXas fiofx*ipdrw t 
IvauXl^ovrai iri&ioit apir^rois. u Interior a Arabes (Scenitte) tenent y qui pastores 
sunt , vilam in magalibus degendam amplexi. Hi magnos pecorum greges alunt , 
et in vastissimis catnpis diversantur Again, in § lii. ib . we have an account 
of the precious stones which this country produces. Comp. 2 Chron. ix. 1 ; ami 
1 Kings, x. 1,2. See, also, the extracts from Strabo and Pliny above. 
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had iron and brass in abundance. 1 The philosophers too of 
Chaldea, in whose neighbourhood Job resided, could supply 
such a mind as our patriarch manifestly possessed with in¬ 
formation on astronomy, natural history, and the like : and 
it is sufficiently evident from Job himself, that book-writing 
was no new thing in his times. Every advantage, therefore, 
possessed by Moses, as it regards information of this sort, 
was possessed also by Job; with this difference, that Job was 
a prince in his own right, and was possessed with wealth 
and leisure sufficient to enable him to inquire for himself, as 
far as hi9 inclination might have led him. Mose9, during 
his residence in the court of Egypt, was entirely dependent : 
he had neither wealth nor liberty to inquire for himself. 
The time, too, during which he resided at court, must have 
been limited ; and, after he left it, he had neither wealth 
nor opportunity to pursue any such inquiries : and, from the 
nature of his mission, the apparent inclination of his mind, 
and the nature of hi9 writings, he never pursued such in¬ 
quiries to any great extent. Job, however, unrestrained as he 
was with any thing like the theocracy ; qualified as he was 
with a most discursive and capacious mind ; independent as 
he w'as with regard to wealth and personal liberty ; sur¬ 
rounded as he was with opportunity; exercised as he had 
been, apparently for the instruction and good of mankind of 
all succeeding ages ; and, above all, blessed with a long life, 
and with plenty,— if not actually stimulated by the Divine 
mind so to enrich his work that it might be tbe wonder and 
admiration of all ages, — was, as it appears to me, infinitely 
better qualified for the task of writing the middle portion of 
this book than Moses was : not to insist now on the Chal- 
daism9, and other considerations formerly urged. And my 
conclusion is, from these considerations also, that Job was 
the author of this part of the work in question. 

1 Diodorus Sicul., lib. iii. § xliv.; and lb. § xlvi. Tbe Sabeans, our Si‘j, 
are said to hnve bad gold and silver in abundance. 
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SECTION VI. 

ON THE DOCTRINES FOUND IN THE BOOK OF JOB. 


It has been stated in the preceding section, that the doc¬ 
trines delivered in this book are of a general and uni¬ 
versal character, and, in this respect, quite unlike those 
peculiar to the theocracy. We now come to inquire more 
particularly what these are. 

The first great question necessary to be determined in 
every case of this sort is, that which treats on the abstract 
nature of God ; because, just as this shall be fully, correctly, 
and faithfully, or otherwise, stated; in the same proportion 
will the religion taught be profitable, or not, to man: on the 
principle that, such as the source of any thing is, whether 
pure or impure, good or bad ; such also will the thing itself 
necessarily be. 

In this book, therefore, God is declared to be Almighty , 
Chh. v. 9 ; vi. 4, 14 ; ix. 5, &c. Mighty in operation , Chh. ix ; 
x, 4-10, 12 ; xxxvii. 5, &c. Omniscient , Chh. xi. 11 ; xxi. 22 ; 
xxiii. 10. Wise , Chh. xii. 13, 16; xxiv. 1, &c. Inscrutable, 
Chh. xi. 7-9 ; xxiii. 8, 9; xxxvi. 26; xxxvii. 23, &c. In¬ 
visible, Chh. ix. 11, &c. A just and holy judge, Chh. iv. 17; 
v. 8 ; viii. 3, 20 ; ix. 2, 28-32. Supreme governor of the 
world , and regulator of all its concerns , Chh. v. 10-13; 
viii. 4, &c.; ix. 13, 17, 18, &c. Creator of all things, 
Chh. iv. 17; x. 8; xxxv. 10; xxxviii. 4-12, &c. Inde¬ 
pendent of any other power, Chh. xv. 15 ; xxii.2~4 ; xxiii. 13, 
14, &c. Immortal and eternal, Chh. x. 5 ; xxvii. 2, &c. 
A spiritual Being , Chh. ix. 11 ; x. 4; xxvii. 3; xxxiii. 4, 
&c. Is all-pure, Chh. xv. 15; xxv. 5, &c. Is the King of 
kings, Chh. xii. 18, 19; xxxiv. 19, See. Is all-bountiful , 
Chh. xii. 6 ; xxii. 23-26; xxix. 3-5, &c. The only effectual 
Teacher of true wisdom, Chh. xxviii. 28; xxxv. 11 ; xxxvi. 
10,22,&c. Gives understanding , Chh.xxxiii. 16; xxxvi. 10.— 
Ihj chastisement as a father , Chh. v. 17 ; xxxiii. 19-22, &c. 
He deprives of understanding, Chh. xii. 20, &c. Is gracious. 
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both to find a ransom or redemption, and to forgive sin, 
Chh. xxii. 21-23 ; xxxiii. 24, 26, 27, 28. Renews and 
justifies returning sinners, Chh. xxxiii. 25, 26,28, 30. Hears 
prayer, ib. 26; Chh. xii. 4; xv. 4; xxii. 27; xxvii. 30: 
hut not of the wicked, Chh. xxvii. 9 ; xxxv. 13, &c. Makes 
men and nations either great or small , Chh. viii. 7; xii. 23 ; 
xxxiv. 11, 20, 21, 24, 29, &c. Is the author and dispenser 
of both life and death, Chh. iv. 9; x. 12; xii. 10; xiii. 
16; xxxiii. 4, kc. —The doctrine of angels, too, is clearly- 
taught in this book. See Chh. iv. 18; v. 1 ; xv. 15; 
xxxiii. 23. 

Man is, in the next place, declared to be in a state of sin 
and impurity, Chh. iv. 17; vii. 20; ix. 20; xiv. 1. Comp. 
Chh. v. 6, 7 ; ib . 4 ; xv. 14, 16. This is traced to Adam’s 
fall, Chh. xxi. 33. Comp. Ch. xiii. 20-23 (manifestly allud¬ 
ing to Adam's hiding himself and God’s calling to him, as in 
Gen. Ch. iii. 8-10). Ib., i. e . Ch. xiii. 24, 25, is an allu¬ 
sion to Cain's judgment, Gen. Ch. iv. 11-14. Comp, also, 
Job, Ch. xv. 18-23. Again, Ch. xxxi. 38, contains an allu¬ 
sion to the crying out of Abel’s blood mentioned in Gen. Ch. 
iv. 10; as also does Job, Ch. xvi. 18. In Job, Ch. xxxi. 40, 
sterility of the earth, the other part of the denunciation, is 
also alluded to as denounced, Gen, Ch. iii. 18; and Ch. 
vi. 12, &c. In Ch. i. 21, where the words of Job are given, 
reference is certainly made to the penalty of death imposed 
upon Adam, in “ Naked shall I return thither ” (nattf SUTS); 
alluding to the words, “ To dust shalt thou return' 

O 7 NTT’/ 

n-HTn); Job passing from the consideration of his birth, 
abruptly to that of his death ; and perhaps pointing at 
the same time with his finger to the earth. So Ch. x. 9, 
“ Thou wilt bring me to the dust again ”—: 
the very same phraseology ! Compare, also, Ch. xxx. 23. 
From all which it is evident, not only that man was con¬ 
sidered as in a sinful state, but also as in that fallen 
state which Christianity now teaches us he inherited from 
Adam. 

I shall, perhaps, be thought fanciful in attempting to 
carry this matter further ; but, if the text of my author will 
bear me out, it can signify but little what may be thought 
of my proceedings. I now affirm, that the text of Job 
will bear me out in going much further; and that Job also 
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speaks of the Tempter, in terms not much unlike those used 
in Genesis,— which I hold to be a prior revelation, as 
will presently be shewn; — and that much in the same lan¬ 
guage is this Being spoken of also by other sacred writers. 
I now allude to Ch. xxvi. 13, where we have this passage : — 
By His Spirit have the heavens been beautified; His hand 
hath wounded the fugitive serpent . No one will doubt, I 
think, that, in the first part of this verse, the declaration 
given in Gen. i. 2, is had in view ; and that what was at 
that time generally effected, was intended to be presented to 
the mind of the reader. Now, we are told in the sequel of 
that narrative, that by the devices of the Serpent the most 
goodly work of creation was marred ; and sin, sorrow, labour, 
vexation, and death, were consequently entailed upon man. 
Our author here seems to say, that not only were the heavens 
permanently adorned by the power of God’s Spirit; but, by 
an exertion of his mercy no less astonishing and effectual, 
even this deplorable loss should be made up, this lamentable 
state be effectually provided against. In Gen. iii. 15, this is 
declared in the promise, that some one to be born of the 
woman should crush the Serpent's head; while it should 

JL 

succeed in bruising His heel. Here, in Job, we are told, 
that His hand hath wounded , i. e. shall wound (see note ori 
the place) the fugitive serpent . In Ps. cx. 6, we have a 
parallel to the latter part of the preceding verse (Job, xxvi. 
12), which certainly relates to Christ: and, as St. John mani¬ 
festly refers the whole work of creation to Him (Ch. i. 3), as 
also does Solomon, under the title Wisdom (Prow viii. 14- 
3(i), — the person also had in view by Job (Ch. xxviii. 12, 
&u., see the notes); and as Job, moreover (Ch. xix. 25), 
also refers to Him in the sense of avenging Redeemer (bh?a),— 
relating certainly to the passage in Genesis; it is scarcely 
possible that the serpent , as the tempter , should not be re¬ 
ferred to also in this place, particularly as the term fugitive 
is applicable to him alone (in James, iv. 7): the Book of the 
Revelation, moreover (xii. 9), fastening the title of Old 
Serpent and Devil upon him, evidently with reference to 
man’s temptation. (See my Exposition of that place). In 
Isaiah, too (Ch. xxvii. 1, as shewn in the notes), we have a 
passage perfectly parallel to this of Job, and which I cannot 
help believing was intended to be considered as a repetition 
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of it; and in which the coming of the Redeemer is mani¬ 
festly foretold. We have here, therefore, not only the fall of 
man, but the efficient cause of it. The Tempter himself is 
referred to, and his destruction clearly foretold. So far, 
then, we have man’s sinful and corrupt state; that also 
which led to this, his fall in Adam, and the agent who suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing it about — the Devil; with some inti¬ 
mations of a deliverance from it. 

We have, I think, in the next place, a most clear and 
positive enouncement of man’s restoration through a Re¬ 
deemer in Ch. xxxiii. 23, &c. We have here a mediator 
interposed between God and man; one who is to announce 
to man ms uprightness f rectitude , righteousness : i . e. to teach 
him how his salvation is to be effected. In the next verse, 
favour, or grace, is promised; and then, redemption from 
falling into destruction, by means of an atonement. The 
entire renewal, or regeneration, of the man then follows; 
the efficacy of prayer in this state; man’s acceptability; and 
his delight, or peace of conscience, in a justification from all 
things. Verse 28 contains a repetition of this, for the pur¬ 
pose, apparently, of supplying a complete confirmation to 
the whole. Comp. Ps. ciii. 4, 5. 

To this Redeemer (or avenger) Job evidently appeals, in 
Ch. xix. 25, where he also gives a prediction of His appearing 
in the last, or latter days (see the notes); and here, as a 
consequence of the victory to be obtained by Him, the doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection is fully and boldly insisted upon. 
The patriarch tells us, that, notwithstanding the effects of 
death having passed upon him — his flesh and body having 
been consumed, or dissolved—yet, from that very flesh, and 
with those very eyes, he should for himself look upon, and 
view, the God of his salvation. I know very well, as re¬ 
marked in the notes, what efforts have been made and are 
still making, for the purpose of obscuring this most plain and 
specific passage ; and I also know, as elsewhere observed of 
prophetical interpretation generally, that nothing but dark¬ 
ness, both visible and tangible, lias been the result: both 
have originated in the application of the principles of hea¬ 
thenism, to the interpretation of authors of a totally different 
character. 

Our author, therefore, teaches that man is a fallen crea- 
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ture ; that he has been brought into this state by the sugges¬ 
tions of an enemy ; and that a restoration from it has been 
provided. What means, in the next place, does he propose, 
as best suited to bring about this desirable end? They 
are many and various. In some places, he speaks of his 
own “ integrity” (Chh. ii. 3, 9; xxvii. 5; xxxi. 6); in 
others, of his “ confidence” (Chh. iv. 6 ; xxxi. 24); in others, 
of “ trust ” (Chh. xiii. 15 ; xxxv. 14): in all which he must 
necessarily mean “ integrity ,” “ confidence ,” and “ trust’’ 
in something, which he had the means of knowing wa9 
acceptable to God. And this he could entertain of nothing 
except by an express revelation from Him : for, we should 
bear in mind, we have nothing like heathenism here. Job 
is manifestly quite ignorant of the expedients had recourse 
to by Deists : his language is of a description altogether 
different from theirs. Philosopher indeed he is ; but his 
philosophy is based on other principles than those of Deists : 
hi3 reasonings take a different course, and terminate in a 
totally different result. And hence, as it will presently be 
shewn, he has been recognised as a divine teacher, by 
perhaps every writer of both Testaments. 

What, in the next place, are the grounds so taken by our 
author as authoritative and good, and in the adoption of 
which he differs so essentially both from heathen and deist- 
ical writers? I answer, a Divine Revelation, given prior 
to the times in which he lived. We have just seen that 
certain events and doctrines, stated in the Book of Genesis, 
are referred to in this book, and cited apparently as in¬ 
volving principles of religious belief. I now say, that, in 
those instances, the very text of that book, as we now have 
it, is cited. Not only because I find an identity in the thing 
inculcated, and that thing such as must have been matter of 
revelation,—for, otherwise, it could not have been known,— 
but also an identity in the terms used : not indeed in exact 
citation always, as is the case among us; but, while we 
sometimes have a slight variation in the mode of enounce- 
ment, the most important, i. e. the theological terms used, 
remain still precisely the same (see the passages cited above). 
It is worthy of remark, that the Redeemer mentioned by 
Job is not the purchasing Redeemer (rob), as used with 
reference to the deliverance from Egypt, but the avenging 
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Redeemer bs*2), used with reference to the wounding and 
bruising of the Tempter, as mentioned in Gen. xlviii. 16; 
and Isa. lix. 20. 

But we are not confined in this question to coincidences 
of this sort; we have either indirect or direct appeals to a 
prior revelation ; also to the circumstances and times under 
which this was made, and which are manifestly those of the 
patriarchs, as given in the early histories of the Book of 
Genesis. In the first place, the name given to the land of 
Uz (Y^) plainly identifies itself with the patriarchal history ; 
as do also the names and countries of Job’s friends : these 
being deducible,- as already shewn, from the genealogies 
found in the Book of Genesis. 

In the next place, the circumstances of some of the patri¬ 
archs are evidently alluded to. It is, I think, scarcely pos¬ 
sible to read Ch. viii. 5-10, without seeing that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, were in the mind of the writer when 
this portion was committed to writing (comp. ver. 5 with 
Gen. xxii. 3; and ver. 7 with Gen. xxii. 17; also with 
Gen. xxv. 21; xxvi. 3-6, 12-14 ; and with Chh. xxviii. 14,18 ; 
xxxi. 11-14, 24; xxxii. 10,11, 28, &c.);—and that,on the facts 
there related of them, the subsequent reasoning was founded. 

Again, in Ch. x. 8, 9, 21, the creation of man (comp, 
ch. xiv. 15), and the denunciation of his death, as recorded 
in the Book of Genesis, are dwelt upon; and, as analogous 
to the former, is the formation of the foetus in the womb 
mentioned. Ib., ver. 22, the darkness of the tomb is com¬ 
pared with that of the chaotic state of nature, as also men¬ 
tioned in Genesis. Again, Ch. xx. 4, we have a manifest 
allusion to man’s (d*tk) creation; and, in the next verse, to 
the arts of the hypocrites, as being of a more recent date. 
In Ch. xxvi. 8, 10, too, we have allusions to the firmament, 
as mentioned in Gen. i. 6 ; and the gathering together of 
the waters, ib. vv. 9, 10; and Ch. xv. 34, to the overthrow 
of Sodom and Goinorrha: to the peculiar sins of which, the 
next verse (35) seems pointedly to allude, as also noticed on 
Ch. i. 16. And again, Ch. xxxiv. 15, we evidently have an 
allusion to the flood, and so we have, — all tics// 

' 'TTT'—. ** 

expires, the very words used, Gen. vii. 21, when speaking of 
that event! Not to insist oil the terms following: viz., 
"lOV'bv —shall return to dust , noticed above as common 
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to the Book of Genesis. And again, Ch. xxxviii. 27, allusion 
is also made to the springing of the grass, as first mentioned 
in Gen. i. 11, and in the same terms; a thing nowhere else 
done throughout the Bible. 

Again, we have, I think, other intimations of a prior 
revelation. Examine Ch. xv. 18, 19, where relations re¬ 
ceived from the wise of ancient times are referred to ; and in 
such a manner, as to shew that these must have been the 
patriarchs. The context following, as I have already stated, 
appears to allude to the curse and expulsion of Cain, and 
the overthrow of the cities of the plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, 
&c. And again, in Ch. xxiii. 11, 12, positive and well- 
known commandments of God are mentioned ; which could 
not have been done, had no prior revelation existed : the last 
verse here has, moreover, been cited in substance by our 
Lord himself, John, iv. 34. In Ch. xxviii. 27, 28, we 
have similar declarations. In Ch. iv. 12, 13, and xxxiii. 
14, 15, we are told in what way revelations were occasionally 
made: namely, by vision; as it was the case in Jacob’s 
vision at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 12); the vision afforded to 
Abinielech, king of Gerar (Gen. xx. 3) ; and in many other 
instances during the times of the theocracy. 

From what has been here said, it must I think be evi¬ 
dent, that a revelation, considered as God’s word, existed in 
the times of our patriarch ; and that this was-—in substance, 
at least—that which we now have in the Book of Genesis. 
That book must, consequently, have been in existence in the 
times of Job, either as a written document, or as retained in 
the memory, and detailed by way of oral tradition. This 
last supposition, however, I consider impossible ; and, at the 
same time, quite unnecessary. It was impossible, because 
the particulars, recorded in the genealogies generally, are of 
much too minute and uninteresting a description to have 
been retained in the memory; and, if we have recourse to 
inspiration in the case of each succeeding patriarch, for the 
purpose of retaining these; then, I say, we suppose too much: 
it being much more rational to suppose inspiration to have 
suggested in some early patriarch the art of writing, which 
would have made all safe at once. But we need not even 
suppose this; for it is quite clear, that in the times of Job, 
as already remarked, the art of writing was well known : to 
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suppose oral tradition, therefore, to have been had recourse 
to, in this particular, is likewise unnecessary. 

If, then, any reliance can be placed on the foregoing 

statements, a divine revelation must have existed prior to 

the times of Job, and have contained the doctrines and his¬ 
tory so often referred to by him and his friends; and further, 

this revelation must have agreed in essentials with that 
which we now have in the Book of Genesis. It is but rea¬ 
sonable, therefore, to conclude, that revealed religion, as 
professed before and in the times of Job, was the same 
in essentials as it now is. If this be the case, then, it is 
also likely that other doctrines, to be found in our author, 
will not greatly differ from those now held among ourselves : 
and this, also, appears to be the fact; e. g ,— 

Faith and trust in God, as directed by His word, are 
therefore demanded of man. This is, of necessity, implied 
in the terms integrity , confidence , trust , &c., already referred 
to. So also, Hope , Chh. iv. 6; v. 16; vi. 10, 13; vii. 6; 
xi. 18, &c. Assurance , Chh. v. 24, 25; xi. 16, 19. Self- 
abasement , Chh. ix. 20, 21, 28, 31 ; xl. 4, 5, &c. Obedience , 
Chh. xxxvi. 11,12, &c. Holiness of life ; innocence , Chh. iv. 7; 
xi. 15, &c. Repentance , Ch. viii. 5, &c. Prayer , Chh. 
xxii. 23, 27. Delight in God , Chh. xxii. 26; xxvii. 10; 
xxxiii. 26, &c. Forgiveness of sins y Chh. vii. 21 ; xxxiii. 24, 
28, &c. A particular Providence , Chh. v. 9-16; xxxvi. 7-9. 
Defence from enemies and dangers , Chh. i. 10; v. 19; xi. 18. 
Punishment , or correction, when necessary and right, Chh. 
viii, 4, 13; x. 15; xi. 20; xv. 33, &c. From all which, 
these things must be evident: first, that the belief incul¬ 
cated, the holiness of life required, and an eternal state of 
blessedness beyond the grave, were taught in Job’s days,— 
if not throughout all preceding antiquity,—just as they are 
now with us : secondly, that this involved principles, and 
insured practices, unknown and never realised among hea¬ 
thens : and lastly, not only is the theology generally iden¬ 
tical, but the theological terni 9 used, and the facts appealed 
to out of which they originated, are universally the same. 
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SECTION VII. 

ON THE QUOTATIONS, ALLUSIONS, ETC., FOUND IN THE BOOK 
OF JOB, EITHER AS MADE FROM FORMER REVELATIONS, OR 
POINTING TO THEM RESPECTIVELY ; AND ALSO ON THOSE 
FOUND IN THE SCRIPTURES, REVEALED SUBSEQUENT TO 
HIS TIMES, EITHER AS TAKEN FROM THIS BOOK, OR 
REFERRING TO IT. 

If it is the property of truth to be at unity with itself, and if 
it was customary — as we have seen it was with our author— 
with the sacred writers perpetually to cite, or to refer to, one 
another; nothing can be more probable than that we shall 
find the Book of Job so intimately connected, and indeed 
interwoven, both with the Scriptures that preceded and fol¬ 
lowed it, that the whole will exhibit one consistent and har¬ 
monious whole, not unlike the garment of Christ which 
would not admit of dilaceration, but required either to be 
taken wholly or wholly rejected. From what has already 
been shewn, it will not be necessary to dwell particularly on 
the first of these questions : we shall now, therefore, proceed 
to investigate the second, and to inquire whether, and in 
what way, the sacred writers have generally cited, or re¬ 
ferred to, the Book of Job. And if it shall appear that 
they have actually so cited it, or referred to it; it will follow 
ns a matter of course that lliey lived at periods subsequent 
to that in which he lived ; aud also, that they considered 
his book as possessing divine authority. 

A question will here arise, however, which ought not to 
he evaded, which may be thus stated :—Suppose it is granted 
that passages occur in most of the books of Scripture, agree¬ 
ing both in sentiment and phraseology with others found in 
the Book of Job; How are we to know in which of these we 
have the original enouncement, and in which the imitation, 
citation, or allusion ? We have, for example, passages said 
to have been cited in Job from the Book of Genesis : IIovv 
are we to know that these were not cited from our patriarch, 

F 
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and inserted in that book ? And so of others, hereafter to 
be adduced. I answer : We are not to imagine that, from 
the mere comparison of such passages alone, either priority 
or posteriority of composition can be proved in any case; 
because, unless we can bring some other considerations to 
bear on the subject, such comparisons may be cited to 
prove either the one thing or the other. We must there¬ 
fore take into the consideration here, one or more of those 
other particulars already adverted to: namely, the period at 
which Job appears to have lived ; the remarkable fact, that 
no mention of the theocracy, the deliverance from Egypt, 
the passage through the Red Sea, &c., occurs in our author: 
whence it should seem, that his work must have been written 
before any of these events took place. 

Again, from the consideration of Job’s country being 
termed Uz ; his friends, Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad 

the Shuhite, and Elihu the Buzite, being found (as to family, 
at least) in the genealogies of Holy Writ, and therefore de¬ 
terminable in some degree, as to the period in which they 
must have lived ; the time in which our author wrote cannot 
possibly be carried quite so far back as that of Abraham. 
It is posterior therefore to the subversion of Sodom, and 
much more so to many of the events recorded in the early 
part of the Book of Genesis. But, if this w ere not the case, 
still it would be highly improbable, that any attempt would 
be made at any time, to enrich this part of the Book of 
Genesis from any thing found in the Book of Job : and, 
further, it would have been next to impossible to do any 
such thing. In Job, for example, we have no specific his¬ 
torical account, either of the creation of the w r orld, or of man 
— nothing especially said about the fall, tbe flood, the dis¬ 
persion at Babel, or the like : we have, certainly, nothing 
more than allusions made to these events,—such as to leave 
no doubt on the mind of any reflecting person, that some 
real history of them must have existed prior to the time of 
our author, and that this history was generally well known. 
From these considerations — to which some others might be 
added — it must be sufficiently clear, that no citation could 
have been made from the Book of Job in the Book of 
Genesis; no, nor yet any allusion whatever : while the con¬ 
trary is possible, highly probable, and, in fact, certain. 
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With regard, in the next place, to such citations or allu¬ 
sions as may be found in the other sacred writers, taken 
from, or referring to, the Book of Job; we should bear in 
mind, that we know sufficiently well at what periods many 
of these lived to be certain, that they could not have written 
prior to the Egress: while we have seen that Job must have 
died prior to that event. It is not possible, therefore, that 
Job could, in such a case, have either made citations from 
them, or have alluded to them in any way : the converse of 
which i9 not only possible, but extremely likely. Ezekiel, 
as we have already seen, has both mentioned Job by name, 
and alluded to his character, as developed in the book 
named after him. Job must, therefore, have lived prior 
to the times of Ezekiel; and if allusion is really made to his 
book (which is most likely the case), it must also have been 
in existence before the times of that prophet. And, in like 
manner, should it appear that David, Solomon, the prophets 
generally, and even Moses himself, have cited, or alluded to, 
this book, it should follow that it was in existence, and re¬ 
cognised as of canonical authority, prior to the times of them 
all; and, moreover, that it was looked upon as a sort of 
treasury nf divinity, and worthy of all acceptation at all 
times, ever since its first publication. 

This mode of comparison, therefore, ought not to be 
considered as an independent witness on the question, as to 
w r hen Job lived; but, as tending to shew that this book w as 
throughout the times of the theocracy recognised and ap¬ 
pealed to as authoritative, from other and more particular 
considerations,—which cannot be well misunderstood or mis¬ 
applied,—determining at what period our author did live; and 
hence, that the manner in which these citations and allusions 
are made, is such as entirely to fall in with, and confirm, that 
view of the question ; but is quite unaccountable and 
unintelligible on any other. 

VVe ought to bear in mind, moreover, in all inquiries of tliis 
sort, that where the matter to be investigated is either highly 
authoritative, or, in any other point of view, excellent, the 
first writer (if he can be discovered) 19 legitimately and fairly 
declared to be the original author. Hence it i 9 , that many 
of the sentiments of Shakespeare, Milton, and others of our 
own poets, are traced up to Homer, or some other ancient 
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writer, as the true and original author. In like manner, 
sentiments, and even many forms of expression, in use 
among the Latins, are also traced up to the Greeks,— 
to Homer, 1 2 ^Eschylus, Menander, Pindar, and others: 
and hence the sarcasm of Horace, styling his countrymen 
an imitating servile herdf In such cases, indeed, when the 
imitation is frequent, plagiarism is the name usually given 
to it as a stigma ; and this it justly deserves. 

In Holy Scripture, however, the case is wholly different. 
The writer here seeks no fame, and commits nothing to 
writing which js not strictly revealed truth. Here divine 
revelation necessarily forms the ground-work; and, as a 
revelation once made must have been intended for perpe¬ 
tuity, this would always be treated as authoritative by sub¬ 
sequent writers, and, at the same time, as necessary to give 
effect to their several messages. It is almost necessary to 
the character of a revelation, that it should not deliver 
again and again the same doctrines; and also, that those 
employed in making such revelation known, should be 
perfectly unanimous. Now, in the Book of Job we have 
almost a complete body of divinity. Doctrines the most 
sublime both as to God and man, as already shewn, are 
clearly and pointedly dwelt upon. If, then, a revelation 


1 Clarke’s Iliad and Odessey will supply examples of this sort in Abundance, 

as will the variorum notes on the Greek and Latin poets. I will notice only 
one or two. II. i. 3: "AiSi or^ota.-^iv. Eurip. : ci ToXXas KayaPa.; ctxu- 

kta-as. Virg.: . . demiser it orco — juvenum tot miserit orco — mulla virum 
demittit corpora morti. Odess. i. i. : U A pot twin, x. r. A. Virg.: Arma, 
virumfjue cano. Hor. : Die mihi^ Jlfusa, virum, capta post mar u in Trojce. Qui 
mores hom\num multorum vidit et urbes. jEsehyl. Fragm. : 3’ b'rov So' 

xa.) Xtyuv xat^ta.. Eurip. : hyav 3’ ovou SiT *«j A tysjv to t We 

have too, in the variorum notes of Butler's JSsehylus, a considerable portion of 
one of Pindar’s odes, cited as an imitation of /Eschylus, vol. i. p. 97> ed. quart. 
The diction, phraseology, tropes, &c., are in these cases continually imitated 
and borrowed from the primitive writers. 

2 “ Iinitatores, servum picus.”—Kpist. i. 19, 23. So, in our own lan¬ 
guage, should we meet with such expressions —either in hooks or conversation 
— as ‘‘ one fell swoop,” “ the doys of war,” u thereby hangs a tale &C-, no one 
would doubt that the words were Shakespeare’s; if “fairest of stars,” u silver 
lining,” u that forbidden fruit &c., that they were borrowed from Milton; 
nnd so of others. So here, had writers on Hebrew literature been half ns 
familiar with the Book of Job as they were with their own authors, these 

f * 

citations and allusions would have been pointed out long ago. I am aware 
that identity of sentiment has been noticed, but this falls very far short of our 
question. 
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could not with propriety deal these out again and again, as 
just remarked, the proper line to be taken by subsequent 
writers would be, not to profess to reveal these afresh, but 
only to cite them, or else allude to them, as already revealed. 
And this, as we shall presently see, they have done. 

In like manner, when any thing peculiarly Mosaic, or 
referring to the theocracy, is brought up by these writers, 
they either cite or allude to the revelation and law as al¬ 
ready published by Moses; and in no case are any new com¬ 
mandments given. Prophets, historians, and preachers — 
and this last character Solomon appears to have sustained in 
the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and David partly in the Psalms 
—had nothing more to do than to urge, illustrate, and enforce 
the doctrines or precepts already revealed, and to apply these 
to such new circumstances a9 the times in which they hap¬ 
pened to live made necessary. If plagiarism, therefore, is a 
fault in poets, in the writers of a divine revelation it is an 
excellence. In this we naturally look for unanimity, and 
reasonably for nothing like a repetition of miracle, when no 
important object could be obtained by it. We might there¬ 
fore have expected a priori that, if this Book of Job was 
considered as of canonical authority in ancient times, such 
references to it, as have been here mentioned, would be 
made in very many places of the subsequent Scriptures, as 
would leave no doubt on the mind of the reader, that its 
authority was intended to be upholden. 

There is one consideration more which ought to have its 
weight in this question. It is this: It has been customary 
among the tribes of Arabia,— l believe, from time imme¬ 
morial, and perhaps originating in the very particulars 
just now alluded to,—for writers universally to imitate the 
oldest examples of composition ; and this particularly among 
the poets. It is scarcely possible, I think, for any one to 
glance over the Arabian poets, without perceiving that the 
words and phraseology employed, as well as the usages and 
customs alluded to, are, for the most part, those of the most 
ancient times. Indeed this is the case with every thing 
among them : the old usages and fashions are considered 
the best. And to such an extent ha9 this been carried, that 
even the Persians, ever since they embraced Mohammed¬ 
anism, have looked up to the Arabic language, particularly 
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that of the Koran, as the most perfect possible : and, al¬ 
though their own is as unlike this as can well be imagined, 
they have, nevertheless, so managed matters, that even their 
grammar is learned from that of Arabia, their style made to 
resemble that of the Arabs, and a very large number of 
Arabic words and phrases has been so incorporated with 
their language, that, to attempt generally to make out a 
Persian author without a previous extensive stock of Arabian 
learning, is a completely hopeless task. 

The most elaborate Arabian author of this sort that ha9 
come to my knowledge, is the celebrated Abu Mohammed 
Kasim Hariri, of Basra; 1 the author of fifty stories, or 
tales, all written in such a style as to shew, that their author 
was perfectly versed in the archaisms of Arabia. Many 
other similar compositions are extant, both in the Arabic and 
Persic languages; not to insist on the fact, that scarcely a 
book, or even a letter, is written in these countries, or, in¬ 
deed, in Hindustan, in which marks of this style are not 
visible. 

This will perhaps conduct us one step farther, as to the 
style and character of a considerable portion of the text of 
the Old Testament. It has already been remarked, that 
there is a manifest difference of style and manner visible in 
the several parts of the Old Testament. All those portions, 
for example, which assume the form of song, or are other¬ 
wise elevated in sentiment, differ likewise both in style and 
manner, and also in the words and phrases used, from mere 
narrative : that is, the language used in expressing elevation 
of sentiment, i9 very widely different from that used in mere 
narrative, — a difference visible enough in Greek poetry, and 
never departed from, I believe, either in the Arabic or 
Persic. Now, I suspect that we owe thi9, in the Hebrew, 
entirely to the existence of the Book of Job. 

If, indeed, this book came through the hands of Jethro 


1 Two valuable editions of this author's works have been published, one in 
Calcutta, 1014, with a Glossary; another in Paris, 1822, by the celebrated 
Baron de Saey, with Scholia and Indexes. It is a great drawback to this latter 
edition, that some of these Scholia were composed by M. de Sacy himself; and 
the consequence is, a learner not in possession of the original writers used by 
him, will seldom know which is the real oriental comment—which that com¬ 
posed in Paris. In other respects, M. de Sacy generally followed the Calcutta 
eJition. 
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to Moses, as stated above, and was by the latter aug¬ 
mented by adding the two first and the last chapters, and 
then recommended to the Israelites, as a sort of store¬ 
house of divinity ; nothing can be more likely than that — 
like the ancient songs of the Arabs, the Koran, &c. — it 
would become the great pattern of composition to all future 
writers, when engaged in composition of the more lofty sort. 
I say, this is likely ; and if it shall appear — as I think it 
will — that in many cases it has manifestly been imitated, 
even in the terms and phraseology used, it will be sufficiently 
certain that this must have been the fact. 

I shall now endeavour to point out some instances of this 
sort; and in doing this, I shall give the passages in the 
original Hebrew, in order that the coincidences, imitations, 
citations, allusions, &c. adverted to above, may the more 
readily be seen. 


Tabular View of parts of the first five Chapters of the Book 
of Job , compared either with some parts of the Book of 
Genesis , or with others of the subsequent sacred writers. 


Job, i. 10. 

imi inn imi hm mw n» 

121 D'DDB lb ntttN b:> 

Ch. iii. 23. 

"|D l 'i mriD3 idtt ntt?N -mb 

: tim nibs 


Lam. iii. 7» 

N22N Nbl 'TM *H2 


Ps, xxxiv. 8. 


l'Krb rrsD mm “fsbtt nan 

nssbm 

Comp. 2 Kings, vi. 17- 


Ch. xix. 8. 

121 -iiaJM wbi m2 


Ch. i. 21. 

mtttw an2?i 'dn |Ddd vi2' vnv 

nra w 

Ch. iii. 10 . 

-inDT nioa >nbT mo Kb 

WO 

Ch. iii. 11. 

121 niDN dptid wb msb 

Comp. v. 20. 


Eccl. v. 14. 

1 121 SI W' Dim? IDS l*D2a NS' 

Lam. iii. 8, 9. 

m 2 D >D-n -na : >nbon ana? 

: m 2 ? 

Comp. Ps. xlix. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 7* 

Jer. xx. 18. 

bD 2 ? riN-ib >nss> omo nt nob 

tr 

131 

(See, too, the preceding verse.) 


1 It is impossible not to see, I think, that this is a direct allusion to, and an 
imitation oi, ihe passage in Job placed against it. 
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Job, x. 18. 

7'Vi 3?i3N "DHKirin cm& nnb 

: 'a*r?n «b 

Ch. iii. 10. 

sb C'bbvo n^ns sb 7 tob bwn 

: *ris in*> 

Ch. iii. 21. 


Eccl. iv. 4 . 

131 bnv bn ns * 3 N \tn^ 

Comp. w. 2, 3. 

Pa. lviii. 9. 

: cede? itn bn ntrs bc3 ••- -1122 

Prov. ii. 4. 


D'ai&taoB imsmi 


: natrcnn c'Dntssni 


Ch. iv. 3, 4. 

71^,T btrnn : prnn man d^-p 

: vqnti nir: conm 


Isa. xxxv. 3. 




ni?u?n tr3"oi man c'^r iptn 

r u . -n 1 ^- S 

Comp. Heb. xu. 12. 


Ezek. vii. 17 ; xxi. 12. 

a'mn bm nr^nn c'-rn b 

: E'n nanbn 

Comp. Isa. xiii. "• 


Ch. iv. 6. 

oni impn -|nbon inN-p 

: -p3"H 

so ch. v. ig. nipn bnb 'nni 

vii. 6. nipn D£Nn 'hD' 

xi. is. mpn tt>' s 2 

xiv. 7 . mpn yrb w' >n 

Comp. ch. vi. 8 ; viii. 13 ; xi. 20; 
xiv, 19; xvii, 15; xix. 10. 


Prov. iii. 2G. 


*rb:n “intri lbonn ; 

Ps. xlix. 14. 



: 'isbs 


Ruth, i. 12. 

nipn 'b tr > -*--'n 

Prov. x. 28 ; xi. 7- 

nipn nnsn 

Ch. xtx. 18. 

nipn cn 'n 

Comp, xxiii. 18; xxiv. 14; xxvi, 12: 
xxix. 20. Jer. xxix. 11; xxxi. 17. 
Lam. iii. 29. Has. ii. 1". Ps. Lx. 19; 
lxii. 6 ; lxxi. 5. Ezek. xix. 5; xxxvii. 
11. Zech. ix. 12. 


Ch. iv. 7. 

nc'si inN 'pD Kin N3 mt 

: nnn3 ov-inn 

Ch. iv. 8. 

'inn 71N 't&nn vrxn itrsn 

: imsp' bsv 

Ch. xxxi. 6. 


Ps. xxxvii. 25. 

'n'sn xbi s n3pt c3 w s n -1373 
: cnb rcpnn i3nti ntV3 p'*rs 

Prov. xxii. R. 

131 7 in - , isp H nbir nir 

Has. x. 12, 13. 

non >ab msp npnsb cnb i 3 rr 
nnbiv 3? on cnann •••• 


Ch. viii. 



cmsp 


nsp' nnsim i 3 nr mi >3 
ntt? 3 r* ’'bn nns lb rs nnp 
: lnnbn 1 ' ant ntt?r> 'bis nnp 

Compare Galut. vi. 7i 8. Ps. cxxvi. 5. 
Mich. vi. 15. Jer. xii. 13. 2 Cor. 

ix. G. 
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Job, iv. 9. 

15N miD) iTnM' mbs n&tt?3D 

: ib:>> 

Cb. xviii, 15-21. bV rnf 

nnaa wo 

Cb. xx. 23 ; xxxvii. G. 


(’ll. iv. 10. 

ivro nn^5D '3cvi 


Ch. iv. 11. 

'bnD idn tevb 

v, 7, supra, D'lttV HO^K 

: rrnro 


Isa. xxx. 33. 

nw l 2 nttt£?3-biEnNE -pp» >d 

: m mvn rvico bros 

Alluding, perhaps, in each case, to the 
destruction of Sodom, Gomorrah, &e., 
Gen. xix. 24. 

—• did bv inaan nwi 

131 tt?Nl TV"153 
2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13, 15, 1G. 
nvn o'bro bDwn von tt?Mi 

iann 

tt?M >bl13 11 V3 1133 H33n 

:nnnv pin dew D'En nbtzvi 
ism nn nntr?3D mm nivan 

Comp. Ps. xviii. 9; cv. 32; and Exod. 
xv. 7, 8, 10. Ps. xi. G. Ezek. xxxviii. 
22 . Hos. x. 12. 2 Thess. ii. 8. 

Ps. lviii. 7) 8- 

wdd in'3ti? Din Q'nbw 

: mm *\nna dwod mvnbn 
lbbarv inn isn ^n> 

Comp. Ezek. xix. 1-9 ; xxxii. 1-1G. 
Jer. ii. 15. Ps. xci. 13; which is 
manifestly referred to by our Lord in 
Luke x. 19. 

Ps. xxxiv. II. 

mm 'tcnii mvii itzn dwm 

mn bn non'' wb 

Nahum, ii. 14. 

i, * 

"mam mn bnwn -pi^ea 

•join ^imd 

(In Isa. xxx. G, the V'b is said to be a 
beast belonging to the south, i, c. the 
Arabian deserts south of Judea .) 


1 Isaiah manifestly refers here to something revealed prior to his times ; and, as 
his expressions are a little more expanded than those in Job,—the sentiments still 
remaining the y&mc,—1 cannot help thinking he must have had this passage in his 
mind. The same seems to have been the case with David, in 2 Sam. xxii. 9, &c.; 
Ps. xi. 6; xviii. 9, &c.; with Ezek. xxxviii. 22; and, perhaps, with Moses, Exod. 
xv. 7, &c. In Job, xviii. 15-21, the fate of Sodom seems particularly to be pointed 
out as an example ; as it also is in Jude, 7* It may be remarked too, that, as in 

2 Sam. Above, passages seem occasionally to exhibit lengthened comments, on senti¬ 
ments delivered in a few words only by our author; and that in some instances, 
as ver. 10, different parts of the original passage are combined closely together. 

1 Here the verb, used by Job in the Chaldee form, is taken by David in the 
Hebrew form ; and in the next verse, the lightning, as in the original plftce in Job, 
is referred to. The text of David, moreover, greatly expands that of Job. 
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Comp. Numb. xxii. 20; xxiii. 5, IG. 
Jer. i. 4. Mich. i. 1. Joel, i. 1, <Stc. 

Gen. ii. 21. 

dtnh by nonn ■■••bs' 

lb. xv. 12. Prov. xix. 15. Isa. xxix. 10. 

Gen. xv. 12. Exod. iv. 10; xix. 1G. 
Comp. Heb. xii. 21. Isa. vi. 4, 5. 
Jer. i. G. Ezek. i. 28; ii. 2. Dan. 
x. 15-18. Jonah, i. 3, &c. 

Gen. ii. 7 . 

Ch. vi. 17 . 

D"n nn 

Ch. vii. 22. 

D^n rrp 

lb. xli. 38. Eccl. xii. 7- 1 Kings, xxii. 

21. 2 Chron. xviii. 20. Comp. Exod. 
xxviii. 3. Numb, xxvii. 18, &c. See 
Concord., under the terms IT" 1 2 3 4 , or 
Spirit. 

Dan. viii. 15 ; x. 18. 

1 This seems to be the first place in which this term ("2") occurs in the sense of 

a divine revelation ; or, it may be, of one bringing such revelation : for it is worthy 
of remark, that both the verb, and pronoun following, maybe construed as applying 
to intellectual agents (Gram. Art., 21G, 7, 9)* Hence, perhaps, this term is so 
frequently taken as signifying an agent by the Targumists, and interpreted by 
•’“H the word of God. See, too, Rev. xix. 13. 

2 It was in visions, seen in a sort of ecstasy (Comp. Acts, x. 10 —’ETirurtr 

It' abrov Griesb., the very Hebrew phraseology, 16 . xi. 5 ; xxii. 17), that 

revelations were perhaps most frequently made under both Testaments. The first 
we have any notice of is that in Gen. ii. 21, as formerly noticed; the second, 
• 6 . xv. 12. In Job, xxxiii. 15-27, we have a very remarkable revelation of this 
sort; and in this, not only are the doctrines of redemption, renewal, &c., but also 
of a Redeemer, particularly dwelt upon. I am inclined to believe, therefore, that 
the mentioned here, is the person who appears to be styled “ai, or 

word , as just now noticed on ch. iv. 12. It is also evident from the context in 
each place, that in Prov. xix. 15, and Isa. xxix. 10, signifies either a 

revelation, or the means of obtaining it. 

3 In Gen. xv. 12, we have the first mention, I think, of that extreme terror 
experienced when revelations were received from above, felt, as it should seem, 
from a deep sense of unworthiness in the receiver. 

4 This is, certainly, the earliest passage of the Old Testament in which any 
mention is made of an unembodied spirit; and to Buch spirit reference is made in 
ch. xxxiv. 14; and to an embodied spirit, ch. xxxii. 3. The parallel passages 
referred to will shew, that the latter was familiar in the earliest times of the patri¬ 
archs. We need not, therefore, as the Neologian critics tell us, go to Babylon and 
the times of the captivity for this notion. In Eccl. xii. 7» the existence of uo- 
embodied spirits is manifestly taught. 


Job, iv. 12. 

aar '-m 'bai 

Ch. iv. 13. 

by nDTin bom 

lb. xxxiii. 15. 

Ch. iv. 14. 

3 myii 'DN-ip ino 

Ch. iv. 15. 

m *)bm "os by <nm 

lb. xxxiv. 14. 


Ch. iv. 1G. 
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Job, iv. 17* 

',to mbaa t£?i3Nn 

lb. ix. 2; xv. 14 ; xxv. 4, G ; xxxii. 2; 
xxxiii. 26, 32 ; xl. 3, &c. 


Ch. iv. 17, 

'inrcrE 

lb. ix. 9; xxxi. 15; xxxii. 22; xxxv, 10. 

Ch. iv. 1«. 

a *P3Nbwi 

II. v. 1 ; xv. 15 ; xxxiii. 23. 

Ch. iv. 19. 

3 WV D 1 N 3 T) 

lb. v. 4 ; vi. 9; xix. 2 ; xxii. 9. 


Oil. iv. 20. 

m:r myb ipm 


Ch. iv. 21. 

imcp cm Din 1 2 3 4 ' vm Kbn 

: nMra «bi 

lb. xxxvi. 12. 

Ch. v. 1. 

:naon D'tinp» b«i 


Ps. cxliii. 2. 

ti bo Tasb pns' Mb 

Isa. xlv. 25. 

rn pro mmci 

(Comp. Gen. vii. 1; xv. 6. Jer. xxiii. G. 
Ezek. xvi. 51, 52. 2 Sam. xv. 4. 

Dent. xxv. 1. Prov. xvii. 15. Isa. 
xxvi. 7 ; 1.0* Dan. xii. 3, &c. 

Gen. i. 26, 31; ii. 1, 3, 4, 18. 

Ps.xcvi, 5; c.3; civ. 19. Is.xliv. 24, &c. 

Gen. xvi. 7 , 9, 10, &c.; xix. 1, &c. ; 
xxi. 17; xxii. 11, 15; xxiv. 7 , 40; 
xxxi. 11 ; xlviii. 10. Exod. iii. 2; 
xiv. 19, &c. 

Ps. xc. 3. 

nm iv ww M?n 

lb. 5, G. Comp. Ps. xxxiv. 19; Ixxxix. 
11 ; xciv. 5; cxliii. 3. Isa. iii. 15; 
liii. 5, 10; lvii. 15. Lam. iii. 34. 
Prov. xxii. 22, &c. 

Ps. XC. 7* 

bbim myb ^bm y^ ipm 

: rom 

Exod. xviii. 13, 14. 

4 my iy ipn 

Ps. xxxix. 12; xlix. 15, 17* 

rnon t£?yD earn 

Prov. x. 21. Ezek. xxxiii. 8. 

miD 1 ' nb idto 

Ps. lxxiii. 25 ; cxxiii. 2. 

5 Nb *7^1 'b 

: ynwy 


1 The doctrine of justification is certainly first taught in the Book of Genesis, 
as shewn by St. Paul; hut no where in the Old Testament is it so fully entered 
into as in the Book of Job. 

2 It is quite evident from these passages, that the doctrine of angels was taught 
before the times of Job, as well as in his and subsequent times. We need not, 
therefore, as some will have us, go to the captivity in Babylon for this doctrine. 

3 This term, sat, is used in none but the elevated style: it occurs no where in 
this sense and usage in the Pentateuch, but often in Job ; from whom (ch. v. 4) it 
18 imitated in the same phrase, Prov, xxii. 22. The word seems, therefore, to have 
been peculiar to the usage of Job, and from him to have been adopted by subsequent 
writers. 

4 The more usual expression inverts this order, because the evening is considered 

as preceding the morning naturally. Jethro, Moses, and Job, have here taken the 
reverse. 

'' This sentiment, which is rather an unusual one, is here manifestly the same 
in each place : the psalmist has rendered it rather more specific. The allusion, 
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Deut. xxix. 17, 19. 

M 

— mm 122b 

t& s N2 inNapi mn' P]S 71^2' 

pin mm nnoi Ninn 

D'Birn nnna lats 

Prov. i. 32. 

mbt&i czpnn n\ns nmiDn 

□" 72 Nn D'VdO 

Ch. xiv. 30. Ezek. xxxv. 11. 

:nsap mass 2pm 

Ps. xxxvii. 35, 3G. 

msnai y^nv van wn-i 
mm -asm : 72!?-) mTN2 

wn 

Ps. cix. 13, 17 , 13 ; cxix. 158 ; cxxix. G. 

Prov. iii. 33. 

mai bed m22 nin' msa 

: e'P'hs 

Ps. lxxiii. 3, 19. 

: rrNiN cvsinn ember? 
: mnba 712 lan isa srr2 

Zech. v. 3, 4. 

'32 bv nsimn nbsn nsr 

im2 urn mbv ■V”'wn b2 

Jer. xii. 1, 2. ^ 

ibtD nnbs O'san -pi pvt a 

131 *)t£ntZ 7 C2 : TQ "122 b2 

(Comp. ti. xvii. 5, G.) 

Ch. v. 4. Ps. cxix. 155. 

tstrn lhomi * yw'ft van ipnm catena pam 

: b'!£a 7 ' , N 1 Ps. cix. 6. 

: iva> bn las' 7taa? 

perhaps, is to the heathen custom of considering remarkable men as endued with a 
greater portion of the anima mundi, alias, spirit of God, in their phrase, while 
living, and when dead, as elevated into deities ; and to this the next verse seems 
strongly to allude. Compare the context of the passages cited from Deuteronomy 
and the Proverbs, and no doubt can remain on the subject. 

1 The following verse, viz. 37 (".JTD tan “va)» contains a manifest allusion to Job's 
retaining his integrity, and the consequent prosperity enjoyed in his last days. 
And, on a careful perusal of all the passages cited, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the text of Job has supplied their ground-work. 

2 The term ysr, or wrap, occurs, for the first time in the Bible, in these pas¬ 
sages. It is found frequently afterwards, and always I believe in the elevated 
style: it is remarkable from the circumstance of its giving birth to the proper 
name Jesus : because the thing meant, viz. salvation, is in every sense intimately 
connected with him. 


Job, v. 2. 

rrnsi tr?22 mm bnsb '2 

: nsm man 


Ch. v. 3. 

aipMi tpmt&a bns >mN2 

rasns vrn 

II . ch. viii. 12-20; xii. G. 14. 
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Pa. cix. 7, 9, lo. 

•■■■vun K 2 ' iBot&m 

■•••□'□im V33 vn' 1 

* — V33 13713' 37131 

Comp. Ps. Ixii. 2, 3, 0. Gen. xlix. 18. 
Exod. xv. 2. 2 Sam. x. 11. Prov. xi. 
14;xxiv. C. Isa. xlv. 8. Hab. iii. 12. 

Jol», xiii. 1C; xxx. 15. Isa. Iix, 11. 

rmttf'b 'b Kin D3 idbb npm n37iu7'b 

Ch. lvi. i. 

K3b 'n3?itt7> rnnp 

Deut. xxxii. 39. 

b'2D---'pNl 

Judg. xviii. 28, &c.,—.occurs for the 
first time in Job. 


Ch. v. 5. 

b3K' 33n msp ntttK 

lb. xviii, 1C; xxiv. C, 10. 

Ch. v. fi. 

nmrai ps ibso wb 

'bay nas' sb 

Comp. ch. iv. 0 ; xv. 35. 


Ps. cxxix. G, 7. 

ninp 153 Kbn vhw : *)bt£7 

Comp. Joel, i. 10-12. Isa. xvi. 1); xxvii. 
11. Jer. vi. 17; viii. 20. 

Amos, iii. 3-7. 

131 mm 'dik nt£737' Kb '3 

TH337 bw n id nby cdn >3 

Isa. xlv. 7 . 


nt£73? *7t£?n K“ii3i niK nsv 

min'* '3M vn K“ii3i nibu? 

:nbw b3 ntt?37 

Eccles. passim. 


Ch. v. 7 . Gen. iii. 1C, 17> 19. 

*6v brab dik '3 ••■•□'in bn 3^373 

: i"n s m b 3 n:b 3 sn 7133373 
131 cnb b 3 sn t^k nvt 3 

Pa. li. 7, 12. 

•on^rr KDroi \nbbin 711373 )n 

: 'bh 

rrm D'nbK 'b K*i3 nn□ 3 b 

: >33p3 ttnn 7133 

1 r J’he origin of moral evil was no secret to the author of this book, nor indeed 
to any sacred writer either before or after bis times. The first revelation made 
by God to man had stated the fact, ami the cause of it; hence we discover no 
difference of opinion in the Scriptures on this otherwise inscrutable mystery. This, 
I think, is the drift of the passage cited from Amos. He has broadly slated, that 
nothing of this sort can occur, the cause and grounds of which have not been made 
known to God’s prophets ; i.e. the publishers of his word aiul will. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes generally discusses this question. 
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Job, v. 8. 

nvrbN bsi ,l ;n bw w-hm 

: d'iph 

Ch. v. J). 

3 ]'n nv mMbs3-—mbia rtwv 

: -isdd 

]b. ch. xxxvii. 5, 14 ; xlii. 3. 

Ch. v. 10. 

nbtrn y^ ^ ? n3n 

: nriin **ao bv D'D 

lb. ch. xxviii. 20; xxix. 23; xxxvi. 27; 
xxxvii. 0 ; xxxviii. 28. 


Comp. Job, xxxviii. 22. 


Ch. v. 11. 

O'-npi nrmb o'betp dw *7 

: jhjp irDE; 

lb. ch. xx. 6-11 ; xxxvi. 15, 31. 


Comp. Deut. xxxii. throughout. Ps. 
cxxxix, &.c. 6 lc. P^3“ Eccles. iii. 18; 
vii. 14 ; viii. 2. Ps. cx. 4. 

Gen. xviii. 14, &c. Ps. xl. 0; lxxii. 10 ; 
Ixxxvi. 10; cxlv. 3, 5, 0; civ. gener¬ 
ally. Exod. xxxiv. 10. Josh. iii. 5. 
Judg. vi. 13. Jer. xxxii. 17, 27, &c. 

Ps. Ixv. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

nm nppt&m v , " )Sn rnpc 
D'D wbn D'nbs abs nantpyn 

lb. Ps. civ. 13-10; cxlvii. 8. Acts, 
xiv. 17 - 

Jer. v. 24. 

invn tcnpbni mn ctz?a inan 

1 ( 

lai 

Ch. x. 13 ; and li. 1G. 

O'Btpn C'D )i»n inn bnpb 

n^p^ Costco nbm 
nr> msvi nwv ntazab D'p^n 

vmnENia 

Ch. xiv. 22. 

Dsi trnt&aa D'lan 'brim tzrn 
lai D'n'm larv nvarorr 

1 Sam. ii. 0, 7* 

bisrc Tnia rrnni mm 

: bin 

p|N b 'vwn mtrrai rama mm 

131 Cmma 

Ps. cxiii. 7, 0- 

nctDNtt bn "iced 'E'ptt 

O'n'na cs 'n % unnb : ]vns 

: i»y 'nna nv 

Ezek. xvii. 24. 

nna yv \nbctz?n mm 'as 

lai bstr yy \nnnan 

Ps. lxxii. 12; Ixxv. 6, 8; cvii. 41. 
Dab. ii. i). 


1 The particular providence of God is admirably taught in the remaining part 
of this chapter; a subject, I need not perhaps say, never taught in this way except 
under divine revelation : and, it is proper to remark here, although the wonderful 
works of God are particularly appealed to, as they also are in many of the subse¬ 
quent chapters which treat on the same subject, not so much as one of the miracles 
performed under the guidance or appointments of Moses, appears to he referred to, 
as formerly remarked. 

a 

1 The miraculous mode of giving divine revelations Eliphaz has already noticed, 
chap. iv. 12, &c. The following wonders recounted are those visible to the eye of 
faith only, hut as obvious to it as any open miracle can he, and quite as convincing. 
This is sufficient to shew, that religious knowledge was by uo means low in those 
days. 
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Job, v. 12. Pa. xxxiii. 10. 

Kbi □nd’ps rusty™ -iso N'an a'13 nsv msn mm 
: munn dpi'I' natvvn : dnb* msti?n» 

Ps. lxxvi. 6. 

iked wbi sb msN lbbintVN 

: Dmm Vn bs 

Isa. viii. 10. 

ubi nm -ism hev isv 

w nip' 

Ch. xliv. 25. 

bbim n^oopi ons mnw -iso 
onvii m™ a^osn 

: bsD > 

Prov. viii. 14, 15. 

>b n^3 *on mtvini nsv >b 
isbo\ a^sbo a : mia 
im * pis lppm noni 

(Comp. Ps. xciv. 11.) 


Ch. v. 13. Ps. ix. 10, 17. 

rrevi Qcnva Q'ODn iab rittro lttiv nrutn n'i: lvato 

: mn»: n'brra: : Dbn rnabn laota it 

VttD V33 bV33 

Ps. xxxv. 8. 

vobn )qd ntt?M lntrm 

Isa. six. 3, 14. 

vbsw insvi 
aviv nn rmpn ido mm 

im onso n« lvnm 

(Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 19.) 


Cli. v. 14. 

lipiDm nVbsi -ftvn itas' nor 

: a-inss 


Deut. xxviii. 29. 

-itvMS cynnss tvtvoo mm 
■hi nbsws mvn www 


Isa. lix. 10. 

DO'V 1'MSl “T'p CH1V3 

ntav onnsn isbtvs 

/> 

1^1 

Frov. iv. 19. 

ivm wb nbsMD a-vtm th 

: lbttm nos 

Comp. Jer. xiii. 10 ; xviii. 15 ; 1. 32, 
&c. 
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Job, v. 15. 

pin -TD'i DrPDtt mno vw^ 

: iron 


Ch. v. 1G. 

nnbsn mpn b-cb ^nni 

': mo 


Ps. xvli. 13. 

: -p-in rano 'ttroa ntabo 

Pa. xxxv. 10. 

ptna '2V 

: ibna iviini 

Comp. Ps. Ixxii. 4, 13, 14; cvii. 41 ; 
cix. 31 ; cxl. 13, &c. 

See ch. iv. C on the first member; on 
the second, 

Ps. cvii. 42, : ms nscp nbiv bm 
Isa. lii. 15, nrPC ISCp' 

Lam.iii. 30, '■blM irPB nCVB lH" 

: mpn w" 


1 It is certain that we have a direct citation here; for, although there is a slight 
difference in the wording of the two passages, they are in sense perfectly identical. 
In Job, for example, we have ranVy, for rry?; that is, a derivative from the root 
V*?, with the n or n of unity—as the Arabs term it —added, making the sense 
intensitive. In the Psalm we have n?iy which I take to be perfectly identical 
in signification with the passage just noticed, and a good interpretation of it. The 
phrase is singular, and occurs only once more in the Old Testament, as marked in the 
table. The passage from the Lamentations seems also to evince that its author had 
the context of Job in his eye. Let it be observed, too, the former member of this 


verse in the Psalm will he found, with a very slight difference, in Job, xxii. 19, 
!rwc-n B^nx • while we have in the Psalm, irxr-t z'-'j" wv which is, 

-r ■ ■ • P • • — •-> * T - - - ' T - - p y 

» • ■ * • 

perhaps, sufficiently near to shew that the original author was the same person in 
each case. It is still more remarkable—and can be explained on no other prin¬ 
ciple, than that the writer of the Book of Psalms had the Book of Job before him 
when he wrote—that this very Psalm (viz. cvii.) also cites two other passages 
verbatim from Job ; for, we have at ver. 40, ‘■jtb' 

t ^ | ^ • 

which stands thus in Job, xii. 21, ra • and then a little lower down 

• m 

at ver. 24, we have the remaining member ; viz. *inra No one will, 

■ a 

I am sure, suppose here that the Psalmist is the original writer; it being quite 
obvious, first, that the context in Job is more of a piece, and possesses infinitely 
more the character of a primitive, simple abstract, and unfettered discussion, than 
it does in the Psalm, which introduces a portion of the history of the Israelites — 
a thing never done hv our patriarch ;—and here divides and dislocates this passage, 
in order to make it tho more suitable to his combined consideration of both doctrine 
and experience. Again, if I am not mistaken, we have at ver. lfi of this Psulm an 
allusion to another part of the Book of Job, viz. chap. vi. 7- The former appears 
to me both to he an allusion, and at the same time an excellent comment on the 
latter. We have I think one instance more, at least, of manifest allusion to the 
Book of Job in this Psalm. In ver. 27, it is said, W”. ^'“7, They I urn 

abottt, and are agitated like the dmnkard. In Job, xii. 23, we have syr*} 

and he makes them stray (or wander) like the drunkard. The Psalm, it should he 
observed, enlarges upon the original text, explaining, as it is customary in citing 
the language of others, in order to give it an application in the new case the more 
pointed. 
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Job, r. 17- Prov. iii. 11, 12, 13. 

•'Dvai mbs lamm urns nps bsi nsbn bs 'an mn' idts 

: osen bs 'to : mnDim vpn 

mw mm nns' itvs ns 
d*ts nips : mn' 7b ns bsbi 

tn 

(Comp. Heb. xii. 5, 6, 10. Jam. i. 12. 
Rev. iii. 10.) 

Ps. xciv. 12. 

m laiD'H it£s inn *ntvs 


Ps. cxix. 07 , 00, 71. 

nnan aatt? *as navs nib 

: vnbtv inibs 
: Tpn bibb nbbi nns mb 
mbs ?vbb m^ 3!? o 'b bib 

: Tpn 

(Comp. Lam. iii. 33. Mic. iv. 6. 
2 Cor. i. 0 , 7 , & c .) 


Cli. v. 111. 

vn V'Hb' 1 tPbm nsn sin n 

: nrsm 


Deut. xxxii. 39. 

mnsi mbs 'as 
sons 'asi 'nvnb 

(Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 0, 7*) 


Ps. cxlvii. 3. 

trbnbi bb mbtvb 

: cnibsvb 

Isa. xix. 22. 

•••■■ottn sen ppa ■•■•mm *)aai 

: osem 


Cli. v. 10. 

sb vattni ^b' v.' nrn tvtvb 

: vi in va' 


Cli. xxx. 2G. 

vsv ibtv ns mm tvbn cn 

: son* mnb ynm 

(Comp. lvii. 17-19. Jer. xvii. 11; 
xxx. 17 ; xxxiii. 0. Lain. ii. 13. 
Kxo<l. xv. 26*. Numb. xii. 13. Ps. 
vi. 3, &c. Prov. iv. 22, &c. in places 
almost innumerable.) 

Ps. xxxiv. 5, 7, 3* 

: 'ab'nn wmab bbbi 
iv'ttnn vn*nb bbbi 

a 
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Job, v. 20. 

nanbaai maa "pd aina 

: mn 

lb. vi. 23; xxxiii. 24, 28. 


Ch. v. 21. 

sn\n wbi warm iitt?b aitm 

: si a' o -nn?» 


Ps. xxxiv. 19, 20. 

: aVsn cnris baai 

(/A. liv. 9 (7) ; xci. 3-8 ; cxx. 2. Prov. 

ii. 12, 1G; xxiv. 16. £xod. vi. G. 

2 Sam. xii. 7« 2 Kings, xviii. 32, 

33, &c. 2 Chron. xxxii. 17. Isa. 

xix. 20 ; xxxvi. 18, &c. 2 Cor. i. 10. 

2 Pet. ii. 7, 9. Kev. iii. 10, &c. &c.) 

Ps. xxxiii. 19, 20- 

nnvnbi rasas maa Vanb 

: asna 

: sin i333ai iraa 

Ps. xxxvii. 19, 20. 

jiasn 'a'ai nsn naa ltra sb 

: iraan 

Ps. It. 19. 

121 >b anpa 'tra aibtra ma 

Prov. x. 3. 

'Ci ,*rns tra 3 nin a* 3 n s sb 

(Comp. 2 Sam. iv. 9. 1 Kings, i. 29. 

Ps. xxvii. 3 ; xxxiv. 23, &c. Isa. 
xxxv. 10; li. 11. Jer. xv. 21. Hos. 
vii. 13. Zecli. x. 8, &c. &c.) 

Ps. Ixxiii. 9- 

: v^sa ibnn c:ia?b 

Ps. xxxi. 19. 

mi am npa? \na k? raabsn 

iDi pnr p*hs bv 

Ps. 1. 19, 20. 

: nana *rasn "pitch 
inn ias pa isin -pnsa 

: 'si 

(Comp. Ps. v, 10; x. 7 ; xii. 4 , 5; xv. 3. 
Prov. vi. 17, 24; x. 31 ; xii. 19 ; 
xvii. 4, 20, &c. Eccl. x. 11. Isa. 

iii. 8, &c. as to the second member.) 

Deut. vii. 18. 

ana sn>n sb 

(Comp. v. 17.) 

Deut. xx. 1. 

-pa an nv aa-n did n's-n 

ana s~nn sb 

(Comp. xxxi. 8.) 
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Isa. xiii. 6. 

MW 'TIDE 1W5 

Joel, i. 15, id. 

Ps. xii. 6. 

any o*o yon np3N» n s ^i? Tti?n 
wo m»s mn^ -on' Dips 

: ib no' 

(Vers. 4, 5, contain allusions to the 
former member : this to the latter.) 

Ps. xci. 5, G. 

: tmmj -nttr* aiapo - ■ • ■ N^n sb 

Prov. iii. 25. 

nNtwai.inca sn'n bN 

: Nsn '2 noon 

(The places are almost innumerable in 
which the sentiment is found.) 

Job, v. 22. Prov. xxxi. 25. 

ViMn n'nni pntrn jaabi -rob : 1rin s orb pntwn 

‘is-vn Vn 

Ps. Iii. 8. 

l'bvi IN-P'I Q'p'O INT* 

: lpnti?'' 

Ps. xci. 5, G. 

-jbm bcsn imO’-MYTi sb 

: oorrs tie?' sispE 

(As in ver. 21.) 

1 It is hardly possible, I think, to avoid the conclusion—upon considering these 
end similar passages—that much of the language which is doctrinally true, and is as 
such applied in this Book of Job, is afterwards also applied to the purposes of parti, 
cular prophecy in the Old Testament. If, for example, the doctrinal truth con¬ 
tained in this place in Job was familiar to the Jews — when the language in which 
it is couched was applied to prophecy, as it seems to have been in Isa. xi. xliii. &c. 
and certainly in Psalm xci. 13 — it could not but have had great force with them ; 
just as is the case when the language of Scripture, or of some eminent poet, is 
applied among ourselves to some subject suitable to its terms. Tiiis would 
properly he termed accommodation ; and, certainly a few such instances are to bo 
found in the New Testament, but they are very few. In such cases as these, 
the language of doctrine would, like that of particular prophecy, receive a sort of 
fulfilment: ill other words, the language of what I term general prophecy , would 
take the place of that which belongs to particular prophecy.—(See my Sermons and 
D issertations on Prophecy, p. 21 fi.) 
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Ps. xci. 13. 

DKnn "f-nn jnm bntp 

: vam moa 

Ezek. xxxiv. 25. 

'nattjm mbit? nna cnb 'mm 

im yiNn ]n run mn 

Hos. ii. 20. 

Minn ova nnn nnb 'mm 

*bi m»n rm cv 

(Comp. Gen. ix. 5. Lev. xxvi. C, 22. 
Deut. xxviii. 2G; xxxii. 24. Isa. 
Tti. G, &c ; xxxv. 9 ; xliii. 20 ; lxv. 25, 
&c. Jer. iv. 7 ; v. G ; xii. 0, 9, Sic- 
&c. Parallels more or less direct are 
almost innumerable.) 

Prov. xv i. 7- 

vmN na bpn 'mn mn^ rrcna 

: inN nbcm 

(Several of the passages above cited on 
ver. 22, seem allied to this.) 

Prov. ii. 5, 9, 10. 

mm mm van ts 

: M2»n mnbs 

ontmoi tfiBtwm p m rs ran ts 

: mta bm?Q bs 

nim -pbn nsm Minn '3 

: usy* “[©Dab 

1 The first member of this passage must necessarily be figurative, and the term 

stones might have been intended to signify foundation-stone (see Note on the place); 

if so, the allusion might be here to the covenant made with Noah (Gen. ix. 9, 

&c.), in which express mention is made of the beasts of the field. Whence it 

should seem to have been understood generally, that, as the beasts were originally 

(Gen. i. 28) placed under the dominion of man ; so, in covenant with God, he 

should at least be safe from their violence. And hence, perhaps, the numerous 

instances, as iu Gen. ix. 5; Lev. xxvi. G, &c.; Dent, xxviii. 26, &c. in which 

destructive beasts are threatened as destroyers, and actually sent as such, whenever 

• ^ ■ ■* 

God’s covenant was disregarded: and lienee too, perhaps, destructive men, parti¬ 
cularly the enemies of religion, are termed beasts , and desiguated as lions , tvolvcs, 
bears , &c. in Holy Writ. 

* The doctrine of assurance, i.e. of the believer’s feeling sure, and having no 
doubt, that all God’s word is true, and shall bo realised with him if he persevere, 
is certainly inculcated here, and in the adjoining context. It is a doctrine 
at which many Christians never do arrive; hut is, at the same time, a doctrine 
without which revealed religion can be of but little service to man. Compare 
Acts, xvii. 31. Col. ii. 2. 1 Thcss. i. 5. Hell. vi. 11 ; x. 22. 


Job, v. 23. 

mm im-o mt&n 'ms m? '3 

1 : fb rrabtttn morn 


Ch. v. 24. 

T3 rnpoi ^bnw mb w '3 nsm 

3 : Niann wbi 

Comp. xxii. 2G-29. 
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Prov. ii. 12. 

•m in -fVxnb 

(Comp. John, vii. 17 ; viii. 28 ; xiv. 20. 
1 John, ii. 20; v. 10, 12, &c. Prov. 
xxviii. 5. Isa. xxxii. 4, 17; lii. G; 
lx. IG. Dan. xii. 10. Ezek. xxxiv. 30. 
Jer. xxiv. 7 ; xxxi. 34.) 


Job, v. 25. 

"Pnsnsi -pnT m rum 

1 : \nan 


Gen. i. 11. 

131 »-lt S'HTB 3.WV 

Ch. xv. 5. 

: “pnt rrrr nr> 


Ch. xxii. 17* 

'ns'OD "T^nT nN nmw nmn 


Pe. lxxii. 1G. 

: y~iNn y.wvD n'yn 

Ps. cxii. 2. 

lm wit mm \nsn "naa 

Isa. xxii. 24. 

o'NSNan yon rvn yim 

msosm 

(Comp. xliv. 3; xlviii. 19; Ixi. 9; 
lxv. 23.) 


Cb. v. 2G. 

n'bv'D nnp 'bs nbm Minn 

: imn ttrna 


Gen, xv. 15. 

-apn mb an “pmN bN N*nn 

: rmto nman 


Ch. xxv. 0. 

7pt raiD m>an arras nm 

•cn 5nan 

Deut. xxx. 20. 

rn -pm tini -p>n win n 

Ps. xc. 5, 7« 

• -w ma? nrittit 
tn lDwn mbs n 


1 The cases of Noah and Abraham, and of the latter particularly, seem to be 
had in view in this place and context. 
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Job, v. 27. 


K'n p nmpn nar mn 
: ib an nnsi rOTntt? 

Comp. viii. 0 ; xxviii. 27. 


Pa. xci. IG. 

intnNi 'imrnttfN era' 

: 'runtrra 

(Comp. Prov. iii. 2, 16; ix. 11 ; x. 27- 
Eph. vi. 2, 3. 1 Cor. xi. 30, &c.) 

Ps. cxi. 2, 3. 

b^b D'tpm nin^ >t£?ra n'b™ 

Drraen 

mna? inpnan aba?D mm -nrc 

m :na?b 


It would be almost endless to pursue this inquiry through¬ 
out the whole of the Book of Job, and it would be unneces¬ 
sary to my purpose. The more remarkable parallels which 
have occurred to me, will be found in their places in the 
margin of the translation ; and these the reader may, with 
the help of the Concordance and of his memory, carry to 
any extent he may choose . 1 And his conviction must be, 
unless his mind be constituted very differently from mine, 
that this mass of undesigned coincidence could never have 
existed, had there not been some substantial cause for it. 
That is, either the language and sentiments of this book 
must have been accessible to the sacred writers ever since 
the times of Moses, or else the Book of Job must have been 
written subsequent to them all, and so have borrowed in all 
this abundance from them : an opinion which the wildest of 
theorists would scarcely adopt. 

Upon the whole, I think it must be evident to every con¬ 
siderate person, that the allusions, noticed above and else¬ 
where, made to the creation, to the fall of man, and to other 
circumstances manifestly belonging to the patriarchal times, 
could not have been made in the writings of Job had lie not 


1 It could be wished that some good Hebrew scholar, who has leisure and 
judgment sufficient for the task, would thoroughly investigate this question. 
My engagements — were I otherwise qualified — will not allow of this. The 
inquiry might further he extended from the Law of Moses to the subsequent 
sacred writers, and even from one historian to another, with the view of thus 
also ascertaining the priority, or the contrary, of each respectively. Such a 
work would confer au immense benefit 011 the study of the Old Testament. 
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been familiar with them : and, from the manner in which 
these allusions are made,—occasionally citing the very words 
of the Book of Genesis,—it does seem unavoidable that that 
book was in existence in the times of Job. Other consider¬ 
ations leading to the same result I have proposed elsewhere; 
and my opinion is, that the Book of Genesis does undoubtedly 
present us with a collection of the patriarchal scriptures. 
And, if such book was then in existence, nothing can be 
more likely than that it would be cited, and often alluded 
to, both by Job and his friends. Again, if such a book as 
this of Job existed in the early times of the Jewish polity, 
when no other Scriptures were known to the Jews, except 
the fragments contained in the Book of Genesis; nothing 
can be more probable than that—circumstanced as Moses 
was — it would become a standard and sort of class-book 
with that nation ; especially as it contained the doctrines 
necessary to salvation, recognised the preceding revelation, 
and actually looked forward even to the hope of Israel, the 
Redeemer who had been promised in the line, and from the 
very loins, of Abraham. And if this too was the fact, then 
nothing could be more probable — nay, more certain—than 
that this book would constantly be referred to, and even 
cited, by all subsequent sacred writers : which has certainly 
been done,— if any reliance whatever can be placed on the 
citations and parallel places adduced above,— just as it 
was the case with the writers of the New Testament. 
And the conclusion is: This book is so indissolubly con¬ 
nected in matter, doctrine, style, history, &c.— is so inter¬ 
woven with every thing that is important in both Testaments 
—that it must now, as it ever has done, constitute an import¬ 
ant part and parcel of God’s word, as revealed for the 
instruction, consolation, and final salvation, of man. 

There is still one consideration which ought to be no¬ 
ticed ; it is, The style and manner in which doctrines are 
proposed in this book. It is all-important in the proposal 
of doctrines, that the terms be few and clear, and the manner 
interesting. Now in this book, the whole has taken the 
form of friendly controversy : 1 a form the most likely to 
afford interest to the reader, and at the same time to guard 

1 According to Strabo, the kings of Arabia frequently argued causes publicly, 
ami were extremely popular and hospitable. His words, near the end of his 
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against his mistaking the meaning of his author. Mere 
dialogue is apt to become dull and vapid, especially on sub¬ 
jects not very inviting in themselves; — which unhappily is 
found to be the ca6e with revealed religion. It is, when 
feeling is mixed up with the question—when some one party 
is suffering under imputed wrong, and another is silenced by 
the force of argument,—that truth carries with it its greatest 
interest. And such is the case with this book. 

Debate too allows of an extensive range of inqu iry, of 
illustration, of proof, and the like; into which mere dialogue, 
or narrative, can never enter. In this point of view, the 
Book of Job is certainly one of the most interesting ever pre¬ 
sented to the world. It is the most comprehensive as to its 
range of inquiry, illustration, and proof; and, what is still 
of more importance here, it is the most full on the subjects 
of doctrine and experience ever yet known. It should seem 
almost incredible that, within the space of nine-and-thirtv 
not very long chapters, it should dwell with such minuteness 
and accuracy on the character of God, of angels, of man ; on 
the creation, the fall, redemption, death, the resurrection of 
the body, the immortality of the soul, the renewal or re¬ 
generation of man ; on past history, and events to happen in 
futurity ; on the mysteries too of nature, and subjects of 
natural philosophy ; the depths of the ocean, the heights of 
the heavens; the wealth and treasures of the bowels of the 
earth ; the wonders of the starry firmament, the poisings of 
the clouds, the stroke of the thunderbolt; the beauties of 
the feathered tribe, the courage of the war-horse, the horrors 
of the tempest, of the day of battle, of starving poverty, and 
wretchedness; the conquests of virtue; and, above all, the 
inscrutable glories,—necessarily incommunicable to man, 
but shrouded in clouds and thick darkness,— visible only 
in the immediate presence of the Deity. I say it is almost 
incredible, that matters so incomparably good, so intense in 
interest, so extensive, so varied, and so greatly dilated upon, 
should be comprehended in this short book. And yet. 


sixteenth book, are : —"O uru 3' o (ia<nXsvf i<rn ^nporiKos, u<rn <rgo; tZ auToZixxavv, 
Ka/ t o uvribianovov re7{ dXXois aurov ytvarOxr <roXXdms 5i ku) iv Snusy iiSw <riv 
tvCuvai' if O' OTi KCi'l TCC Tigt TO V (ZiOVi jlilCO TCX popillilt'is est, lit (Itl 

id, quod ipse sibi minis trot, ctiam aids ministret. Stipe ctiam apuil populum 
causam die it : non nunquam in rjus vitam inquiritur. Which seems to mo to 
be almost a literal account ol Job. 
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noth ill" seems crowded, unnaturally contracted, or short : 
every discussion grows naturally out of the preceding one; 
and — while the whole affects nothing, attempts neither to 
astonish nor confound—we are insensibly and delightfully 
conducted into matter the most profound, awful, and in¬ 
structive. Heavenly wisdom and earthly knowledge are so 
intimately connected, united, and discussed, that the natural 
inlets to the one, sense, reason, and reflection, are without 
any effort on our parts, made also the channels through 
which the mind is enlightened, refreshed, raised, refined, 
and delighted, by the other. And it must, I think, be con¬ 
fessed, that no mode of conveying instruction could have 
been fixed upon, better calculated to insure the ends had 
here in view, than the controversial character in which this 
book has been given. 

It may also be remarked, that this is the only book of 
this sort with which antiquity has presented us. Nor do I 
know of any eastern book whatever written in this form and 
manner. The tales of Abou Zaid of Surooj, commonly 
known under the name of the Makamdt of Hariri of Basra , 
are often appealed to, by the modern school of Germany, as 
affording examples of this sort; but, in truth, they present 
us w ith no such thing. These tales are there recited by a 
sort of wandering preacher, who, while he declaims most 
loudly against the vices of others, is himself represented as 
any thing but the contrary. Generally speaking, we have 
no dialogue at all; and in no case have we the friendly 
religious controversy of the Book of Job. This attempt, 
therefore, of these our neighbours to bring down this vener¬ 
able book to the level of a book of Arabian tales, is as 
groundless and weak, as the other similar efforts already 
alluded to. 
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SECTION VIII. 

ON TIIE TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 

GENERALLY, AND OF TIIE BOOK OF JOB IN PARTICULAR, 

AS ADOPTED IN THIS WORK. 

Religion, to be binding on man, must necessarily be 
grounded on Divine revelation ; and, on the contrary, were 
there no such thing as a divine revelation in the world, 
religion, if such thing haply existed, could not possibly rise 
higher than a system of moral philosophy, and hence could 
claim the faith of none. The Scriptures, however, which 
we possess, contain a Divine revelation : they are such as to 
admit of the best possible proof that this is the fact; and this 
proof has been satisfactorily made out times innumerable. 

If, then, this is the case, if we really are in possession of 
a revelation from above ; no pains taken to make out its 
declarations correctly can be too great, no toil superfluous, 
no inquiry, however lengthened or painful, too much, when 
we consider the character of the document on which 
they are to be bestowed. Because, to mistake here would 
eventually amount to the same thing as making the 
word of God of none effect, and divesting man of his best 
inheritance; wdiile it would also thwart, and make null and 
void, the most gracious of purposes which the Creator 
has afforded, for the guidance and final happiness of his 
rational creatures. 

If, in the next place, it was the intention of the Creator 
to make a divine revelation to man, this must have been 
done in some such way, or ways, as would make it available 
to him : that is, as would make it intelligible to his mind, 
whether this was by words , or by signs , or by some secret 
and unseen influence , singly operating upon his senses, or 
by several of these conjointly. More means of access than 
these to the mind of man do not exist; and fewer do not 
appear to have been had recourse to, as we shall presently 
see. No available means, therefore, of thus benefiting 
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man, seem to have been left unemployed by his gracious 
Creator; and it is for him to take care that the due use be 
made of them. 

As to the first of these means, viz. words , or, which is 
the same tiling, language , it is necessarily subject to much 
imperfection ; and, therefore, ought to be treated with the 
greatest possible delicacy and care. Words , as every one 
must see, are mere arbitrary solid ds allowed generally to 
pass, for the purpose of representing to the mind the names 
either of certain things, properties, or actions. When these 
stand for the names of things, and when such language is 
living and vernacular, there will be a very general agree¬ 
ment on their precise import; but, when these are meta¬ 
phorically, or otherwise figuratively, applied, or when the 
language in which they are used lias long ceased to be 
vernacular or living, the case immediately becomes different: 
and, should both these accidents concur, the probabilities 
of mistake would be greatly multiplied : and, the more 
figurative such language is, and the farther we are removed 
from the countries and times in which it was in use ; the 


greater will these probabilities of mistake necessarily be. 
This I think must be applicable, in a greater or less degree, 
to all written language, even when vernacular. 

Again, as to the language of signs , or symbols . It is felt 
by every one, I think, that a certain word, or words, accom¬ 
panied by one sort of sign, action, grimace, &c., adopted at 
the same time by the speaker, may mean one thing ; while 
the same word, or words, accompanied by another sort of 
sign or action, will signify another : and here, the tone, or 
'v'lmt is sometimes termed the emphasis, may be considered 
as partly, or wholly, constituting such sign. Words, then, 
joined with such signs, or symbols, will be qualified to a 
certain extent; and when we know what such signs or sym¬ 
bols imply, we very properly avail ourselves of them : a 
thing often had recourse to, as far as it can, in interpret¬ 
ing^ the law of Moses, and the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, as well the Revelation of St. John in the New. 
When, therefore, we can be sure both of the meaning of the 
word or words used, together with that of the sign or symbol 
had recourse to, we are also sure, to a certain extent, that 
wo can ascertain the intention of our author. 
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Another consideration, intimately connected with the 
foregoing, is this, viz. Words and signs, or symbols, must 
have had particular regard to opinions, notions, customs, 
laws, expectations; the state of knowledge, whether geo¬ 
graphical, chronological, astronomical, &c. ; of the arts, of 
agriculture, of commerce, of political economy, of war, of 
mineralogy, geology, natural and other history; and, above all, 
of theology. Language, I say, connected with what may be 
termed the manner or tone of its enunciation, i.e. with certain 
symbolical actions, grimace, attitude of the body, or expres¬ 
sion of the countenance— circumstances attending all living 
languages when spoken, more or less — is not in much 
danger, generally, of being misunderstood. When, however, 
all these accompanying indications of meaning are removed, 
as in the case of our Scriptures, and men are also far re¬ 
moved from the times and countries in which our documents 
were first committed to writing, the probabilities of mistake 
must be fearfully great; and, consequently, the care taken 
to prevent these ought to be great likewise. Now, I think, 
it must be evident that, to make out any ancient author well, 
must greatly depend first on the know 7 ledge of every thing 
connected with him and his language ; and then, secondly, 
on the skill with which this shall be applied. In other 
w'ords, whether we consider our author grammatically or 
exegetically ; that is, with reference either to his language 
or his matter severally, these considerations must be allowed 
— each and severally, or in the aggregate, and combinedly, 
as the case may require — to have their due force and in¬ 
fluence : because it is a w r ell-known fact, that the opinions, 
&c. of any people, do necessarily and extensively influence 
their language; and that, generally speaking, language can 
never be well understood, translated, or interpreted, so long 
as the ojrinioiis, &c. held by the people speaking it remain 
unknown. Whether, therefore, the grammar 1 of a lan¬ 
guage, its lexicography, or its rhetoric, are exclusively made 

1 I have dwelt the more particularly on this subject, because the plausibility 
of what is termed “ grammatical interpretation ” has, of late years, been made 
greatly to impose on the unlearned and unwary. It was from this, principally, 
that Germany has been inundated with infidel principles. Translators and 
commentators arc often little aware, that, when they give up the theological 
interpretations obvious in the writings of the npostles, they positively adopt the 
notions of heathenism. 
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the subjects of our inquiry ; or, whether the theology, laws, 
customs, expectations, &c., of any people are ; no result can 
in either case be relied on, because, considerations of the 
greatest weight and import will have been neglected. 

It is true, indeed, the provinces of the grammarian and 
preacher, considered severally, will differ to some extent. 
The former is more conversant with the subtleties and nice 
distinctions of language, certain usages, opinions, See., with 
which the latter may have but little to do. His main business 
is, to dwell on the great principles of revealed truth, and to 
trace these in their bearings and effects, through the 
various circumstances and relations of life. Still, both are 
indissolubly connected in many cases : and occasions will 
arise, in which the preacher will stand in need of all the aid 
with which the nicest distinctions of the grammarian can 
supply him ; and, on the contrary, in which the grammarian 
will stand in need of similar assistance from the theologian. 
The truly learned divine will, therefore, combine both to 
the greatest extent possible. He ought, in order to possess 
a real right and title to the character of a master in Israel, 
to possess both in an eminent degree ; because, without these, 
he cannot possibly be an able minister of the New Testament. 
I do not mean to sa}', that every village-preacher ought to be 
thus qualified ; this would be to call for something at once 
unnecessary and impossible : but I do, that the able minister 
of the New Testament must. And further, that, to secure 
the respect necessary to support a national establishment of 
religion in any country, the leading members of the clerical 
body must be thus qualified. 1 

We can now see, that the distinction so often and so suc¬ 
cessfully made, between the grammatical and theological 
interpretation of Scripture, is at once groundless, and a mere 
imposition. We may be told, as we occasionally are, when 
speaking of the times of the Reformation, that the gram¬ 
marians and theologians were mutually opposed to each 
other: one party taking one side ; another, another. But 
this must take for granted, either that the grammarians had 

1 I fear it may be said, with too much truth, that the want of respect 
evinced for a considerable length of time towards the clergy of this country lias, 
in a greul degree, grown out of a marked neglect of theological learning in 
every class of its ministers. 
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thrown off all considerations connected w ith theology, were 
ignorant of them, or some such thing ; or else, that the 
theologians were similarly situated wflth regard to the 
grammar. We can also see, that those translators and in¬ 
terpreters of Scripture, who attach themselves to some one of 
these parties, in opposition to the other, are acting a part 
which a more extended view of the subject would shew them 
to be erroneous ; and not only so but the best calculated to 
conduct them to a most awful wresting of the Scriptures of 
Truth from their true and legitimate objects. In Germany, 
it need not be dissembled, the first of these partial modes of 
proceeding has succeeded in making a large portion of that 
once highly favoured nation little less than infidel. 1 Let us, 
therefore, spare no pains duly to appreciate and duly to 
apply the more extended, and juster views, w hich have so 
long and so happily prevailed among us; and which have 
made our church, as they have our nation, the wonder and 
envy of the w r orld. It may be thought, perhaps, a matter of 
little importance to the general conduct of society, as to how 
questions of this sort are determined, or acted upon; but the 
truth is, the moral and social character of men is influenced 
in a most wonderful degree by the consideration : the differ¬ 
ence really is, that of true religion on the one hand, or mere 

heathenism on the other; and the effects, necessarilv, those 

1 ' ^ 1 

resulting from rectitude of principle and honesty of conduct, 
or the entire abjuration of real religious principle, and the 
adoption of such notions on morality, and thence of such 
conduct, as the variety of circumstances may suggest for the 
moment. 

This consideration I deem of the utmost possible im¬ 
portance in the interpretation of Holy Scripture : because, 
just as the disposition of mind of the interpreter may be, 
such will also be his interpretation in the main. In many 
places, such as those of mere narrative, indeed, it cannot 
signify much w'hat the notions of the translator are; but in 
others, innumerable: those in which doctrines, allusions to 
ancient opinions, customs, and the like, are involved, it will 

1 I have just been informed by a letter from Halle, that the veil of rationalism 
is now thrown nlF by many of the former leaders of this delusion ; and that 
Pantheism is openly professed by them; and that others have betaken them¬ 
selves to what is termed an evangelical profession of the Gospel. 
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be every thing; because here, what the context does not 
happen to put it out of his power to misunderstand, and then 
to misinterpret, the bias of his own mind — if his views are 
partial — effectually will. And this, be it remembered, will 
not be confined to the faulty and partial system just noticed. 
It will also indulge in all the varieties of opinion and doc¬ 
trine, in all the foolish and superstitious notions, of either 
ancient or modern times. And which of these extremes is 
most to be feared ; viz,, that by which the mere grammarian 
makes the sacred writers talk like heathens, or that by 
which they are ma^le to sanction every superstitious piece of 
nonsense which the world has ever heard of or witnessed, it 
is hard to say. My own opinion is, that not only is each 
equally bad in itself, but often leads to equally bad, and not 
seldom to the very same, results. I mean, to heathenism 
and positive infidelity. 

The duly attempering, therefore, of these two most im¬ 
portant ingredients in the person of a translator, or inter¬ 
preter, of Holy Scripture, is every thing. I mean a rigid 
adherence, on the one hand, to the requirements of the 
idioms and usages of the language from which we translate, 
or which we interpret; and, on the other, the paying every 
possible regard to the theology, laws, customs, antiquities, 
and the like, which are known to have prevailed in the 
countries and times in which our authors lived and wrote. 
To illustrate, then, these positions, with particular reference 
to the book before us. The language of the Book of Job is, 
as we have seen, that of the best Hebrew times, inclining 
occasionally to the forms and significations peculiar to the 
Chaldee. Of both these dialects — for such they may be 
termed — we have a considerable stock of materials ; but of 
the Arabic, which may also be termed a branch derived 
from the same parent-stock, our materials are almost in¬ 
exhaustible : not to insist on the fact, that the ancient ver¬ 
sions, particularly the Chaldaic and Syriac, supply us with 
large stores of very considerable value in this respect; although 
it will be any thing but prudent, as every one who lias stu¬ 
died them must know, to trust to any one or more of these 
implicitly in translating, or interpreting, the sacred records. 1 

1 I once thought of giving h section to the consideration of each of the 
aiu'ieuc versions of the Book of Job; blit as this would have swelled my work, 
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As to language, l lie re fore, our stores are ample, our fields of 
inquiry valuable and extensive; and of these a sacred duty 
is imposed on us to make the most prudent use. 

and taken up my time, perhaps, to a greater extent than the inquiry would have 
justified ; I have conBned myself to this note, and such other notices as will he 
found elsewhere in these sheets. I shall notice here only a few important 
passages ; for it is in these only that aid from ancient sources can he of much 
value. In Joh, xix. 25, then, the LXX. give this translation: — 073* y'ao on 

at waif \ffnv i t xXuav pi piXXuv, tTi yvt* dfaTTvrai to Vtgpa pou to avavTkoZf Taura.' 
ora^a ya(> xu^iou tout a pot <rurlTt\t<r0rj, a lyu XpauTy TurtTifTapai, a o o<p0aXpof pou 

la/guxi, xai ovk cixkog, ordvra oi pot ffMTiTt'kiffTai, iv zokorct). Which is thus given in 
the Latin of Nohilius in the Polyglott: —' u Scio enim quia ceternus est , qui me 
resoluturus est super terram , ad resuscitandam cutem meam, qua perpeiitur lure. 
A Domino enim hac mihi consuminata sunt. Quorum eyo mihi cotiscius sum, 
qua oculus meus vidit y et non alius : ei omnia mihi consummata sunt in sinu 
Which no one will say is correct; although he justly may, that it is a more 
correct translation of the Greek, than the Greek is of the Hebrew. I will not 
attempt here to reconcile the Greek with the Hebrew, because I believe—making 
every allowance for variety of reading, errors of copyists, and the like—the 
passage evinces gross ignorance on the part of the original translator; who was, 
doubtless, some Alexandrine Jew, and lived before the times of Philo Judins, 
for he lias cited him (Ilody on the LXX. &c., p. IDG). He was a reader of the 
poets, too, as Broughton has justly remarked (i£». p. 203); and, by introducing 
words and phrases peculiar to them, lie seems to have intended to express, in 
some degree, the style and maimer of Job : but lie has miserably failed. Still, 
the fathers were able to extract the doctrine of the resurrection from the 
passage as it stands in the LXX., which was important. Jerome, with the as. 
instance of a Jew, has succeeded better ; although lie is still far from accurate. 
H is version is : —“ Scio enim quod redemptor meus vivit , et in novissimo die de 
terra surrecturus sum. Et rursum circundabor pelle mca y et in came men 
videbo Deum. Quern vtsurus sum ego ipse, et oculi met conspecturi sunt, et non 
alius. Ileposita est h<ec spes in siuu meo." Theodotion seems to have rendered 
the Brat verse accurately and well: it is remarkable that Jerome should, with 
this rendering before him, have so greatly failed. It is thus given in the 
Polyglott, tom. vi. Flam. Nobil.in Vers. Grajc., p. 02 :—‘O iy%ieTtv; pou nn 

%r%«LTov tori x.top&TOi dvaernftt ■■ which is a perfectly literal rendering ot the 
Hebrew, with the omission of the terms •PVT' , '3X“i, which might have been 
wanting in his copy. This will shew, however, that the Hebrew text was, in 
tho times of Jerome, exactly what it is now in this place, and that lie is 
inexcusable in having rendered it ns lie has done. 

The version which claims our next regard is that which is termed tlie 

Syriac Pesehito, or simplex. That this version was made before the times of 

Jerome is beyond doubt, for we have a commentary on it by Ephreni Syrus, 

who ihmrished before him. This passage, again, is very far from correct 

in this version ; although it is not so faulty as to have entirely lost sight of the 

• » 

doctrines intended to he inculcated by it. It stands thus: — jjj ^jjo 
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One consideration has occurred to me, as of great im¬ 
portance here ; it is this : The duty of ascertaining what is, 
and was, the precise oriental force and intention of words, 


thus translates: u Ego quidrm scio quod Salvator mens vivens sit, et in con- 
summatione super terra appariturus. Et pellem meant angustarunt hcec , et 
camera meant. Si viderint oculi mei Deum y videbunt lumen . Jlenes mei peni- 
tus perierunt de loco roeo,” The Arabic translator, mistaking the sense of 
the Syriac here, lias, nevertheless, given us a translation which will at once 
shew both, that he translated from the Syriac, and from the Syriac text as we 


now have it. His translation is this: 
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It is evident, I think, that the Arabic tUiJI 
■ * • * 

upon wasting, disappearing, Slc. will give any thing but the sense of the 

Syriac in the end , limit , &e. or, as the Latin gives it u in comum * 

matione" which well enough expresses the riwriXua <roZ aluvos of the New 
Testament,— the thing no doubt meant, but which the Arabic cannot he made 
to signify. The rest of the passage, in both the Syriac and Arabic, omits, or 
rather loses sight of, every thing like the resurrection ; which, however, both 
the LXX. and Jerome—and certainly Theodotion—saw clearly enough here. 
Now, we have a commentary by Ephrem Syrus on this very place, which will 
serve to prove two things: first, that the Syriac text is the text which was used 
by him in his day ; and, secondly, that it gives the sense just mentioned. The 
comment is this : u Hie beatus Job Emanuelis in carne manifestationem in 
fine temporum futuram vaticinatur.” He adds, on the next member, “ Viderunt 
lueem renes mei. Id est lux ejus exorietur renibus meis :** which may, perhaps, 
he thought to allude to Job’s resurrection ; still it falls very far short of the 
passage in the Hebrew. 

The Chaldee Targum, as printed in the Polyglotl, may be ranked next in 
antiquity and importance ; but which, in this place, is perhaps less perfect 
than either of the preceding versions. It gives our passage thus : WP X3X1 


s~t rn 


fitpxi “P3 ■p- : d ip* a^vj by pp»"\*s 




"f “ 3 


p 3 yo'i a"p 


: "3V3 ■'rvni ‘pair* vyi •*? X3X •n : xnbx am ^hx •’^ 02*1 

M'hich is thus rendered : 44 El ego scio quia redemptor mens vivet , et post hcBc 
redemptio ejus consurget super pulverem. Et postquam infiata fuerit pellis 
men, erit hoc : et de carne mea videbo iterum Dcum. Quem ego visurus sum 
mihi , et oculi mei videbunt , et non alius: consumpti sunt renes mei in sinu meo. u 
One hardly knows which to admire most here, the ability for better things, or the 
ingenious obscurity with which the Targumist has managed so successfully to 
involve himBelf. It brings forcibly to my mind the cloud which moved along 
with ASueas, and effectually shielded him from mortal view : a circumstance not 
infrequently happening to Hebrew commentators, and Chaldee Targumists. 
I cannot help thinking, moreover, that the text of the Targum has been 
tampered with here. The term rPaprs redemptio ejus , seems to have been 
thrust in in no very workmanlike way. One would hardly have expected the 
masculine form of the verb (anp’') after this; which would have suited extremely 
well alter ,, p ,, ^D redemptor meus, and, in that case, the Chaldee would have 

H 
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phrases, and sentences. Translators have often thought — 
particularly those unacquainted with the languages and 
writers of the Eust—that, if they could extract a tolerably 
easy and consistent sense from any passage, they must ne¬ 
cessarily have arrived at that of their author; and, as to 
single words or phrases, if they could find a word or 
ph rase which would suit the one to be translated in most, 
or all, of the places in which it occurred, they could not 
be far from the truth. This was manifestly the principle 
adopted by the Jewish translators and commentators gene¬ 
rally : and these were followed by all our early writers with 
a servility which was truly pitiable. Now this, I will 
affirm, whatever it may promise, cannot be safely relied 
upon; because, although a plausible sense or interpretation 
may thus be arrived at, it may be, nevertheless, as it often 
has been, any thing but the true one. The same may be 
said of single words and phrases. My practice has been — 
as far as my information and abilities would allow me to 
carry it — to compare ancient and modern oriental usage 
with Biblical diction and sentiment — availing myself, of 

agreed with the Hebrew : it would have afforded a good sense, which it docs 
not now. The commentators, too, as published by Ruxtorf, take no notice 
whatever of this word. I think, therefore, it is an interpolation, inserted, 
perhaps, for the purpose of opposing the interpretation which Christians have 
generally given to the place. IIow the following, ni 'rn "zw hirs - : yi' 

Ft pox Upturn injlata fucrit pcllis mea crit hoc, could have been olFercd, either 
as a translation or a comment here, I am quite unable to conceive. Again, 

: 'TT'ZZ consumpli sunt renes mvi in sinu inco, may be said, perhaps, 

to be a literal translation of the Hebrew. In the Hebrew, however, there is a 
manifest ellipsis, which one would have expected a translator, so wordy as this 
Tnrgumist generally is, to have supplied. This, however, he has not done ; and 
great obscurity is the consequence. The iteruw , occurring in ver. 2<i, aho 
looks very like an interpolation, both as it is unnecessary to the sense of the 
place, and also introduces a sentiment quite unaccountable from nny part of the 
context. I would now only direct the reader to (’Imp. xxxiii. 211, Ac. ; and, 
J think I may say, that when he lias carefully examined these versions, and 
compared them with the original, he will he disposed to conclude with me, that 
in these cases, at least, not much reliance can he placed on them. It will cer¬ 
tainly be too much to say the same thing in all such passages ; for there are 
cases in which one of them, or more, will supply a remarkably good and correct 
rendering. Hut, before a translator or commentator can adopt Hiiy of these, 
he must have acquired skill enough to enable him to choose the good, and refuse 
the evil; which goes to prove, that no general dependence ought to he placed 
on any one or more of these versions, although they may fairly be appealed to, 
for the purpose of confirming n rendering previously obtained from some other 
independent source : and, in this way, I have used them. 
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course, of all the aid I eould derive from my predecessors 
iu this way — and then to give the result accordingly. Ilow 
lnr I may have succeeded or failed, I leave it to others to 

say. 

As to the grammar generally, I must refer the reader 
to the second edition of the work on that subject, published 
by myself; which will enable him to judge of my principles 
and practices in this respect. As to the lexicography, or pre¬ 
cise sense , to be attached to single words, I have made con¬ 
siderable use of a suggestion thrown out by the very learned 
Hebrew grammarian, David Kimchi, noticed in my Gram¬ 
mar at p. 234, second edition ; and which has been followed 
up with great diligence and success by my very learned 
friend, Dr. Wm. Gesenius of Halle. I mean, by instituting an 
extensive comparison with what are termed cognate words; 
that is, words similar in form and sound which are generally 
found also to be similar in signification. For example: 
Suppose I find a word occurring but once in my author, and 
not again in any part of the Hebrew Bible, or indeed in any 
of the cognate languages; the question now is, How am I to get 
at its precise signification ? I may have recourse to conjec¬ 
ture, and propose, it may be, twenty different renderings of 
the place ; and, in some of these I may have one or more 
of the ancient versions with me. But, as conjecture may 
fail — as we have seen — and, as the ancient versions are 
manifestly of little use in all such cases — conjecture having 
been all they may have had to trust to — and, as the con¬ 
tending interpretations so arrived at will be perplexing and 
unsatisfactory, I have now only two resources left; the one, 
the parallelism of the place; the other, my comparison of 
cognate words. In many cases the parallelism will deter¬ 
mine nothing; because it will be impossible to say, whether 
the author intended it to be synonymous with the correspond¬ 
ing member, or directly opposed to it: here, then, I must 
have recourse to the comparison just mentioned. 

Now here, as I have already said, we may not have the 
identical word in question in any of the dialects, and never 
occurring again in the Hebrew Bible; but we may have 
twenty cognate words, all having, apparently, some one 
primitive notion or idea running through them. It will 
now be my business carefully to observe this ; and then to 
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see, whether this, or some slight modification of it—such as 
we find obtaining in words so allied to one another—will suit 
the passage in question, or not. If it will, and this also suit 
the parallelism with the context generally, I need not doubt 
that I am not far from the meaning intended by my author. 
And, if I find one or more of the ancient versions agreeing 
with me, or the sentiment so arrived at either directly cited, 
or apparently alluded to, in some other part of Scripture; I 
shall he sufficiently certain that my translation is not incor¬ 
rect. Or again, if the passage seems to he proverbial, and 
I also find some such proverb still in use in the East, I shall, 
in that case likewise, have pretty good reason to believe, that 
my rendering is not erroneous. 

It should he observed, moreover, that it is not to words 
termed ar :ag Xe y6(Mva (once occurring) only, that the rule 
above mentioned will apply. There is good reason for 
supposing, that the precise signification of many Hebrew 
words and phrases remains yet unknown ; and it is prin¬ 
cipally, perhaps, from this circumstance, that considerable 
obscurity still rests on many places of the Old Testament. 
Many instances will occur in the Notes, which will, I 
think, satisfy the reader that this is the fact. Now, by 
this method of comparison, we have the best chance of ar¬ 
riving at what I have termed the precise signification of such 
words and phrases; and, when this is done, the metaphorical 
or other figurative use of such terms, will give us but little 
trouble; as it will be easy to see in what way such signifi¬ 
cation, when once arrived at, requires to be applied. 

It cannot be necessary to say much on the influence 
exerted on any language by the opinions, religious notions, 
and the like, of those who speak it. Every one, who has 
made but the smallest progress in the study of the Latin 
and Greek authors, very well knows, that to attempt to 
make them out merely by the assistance of a grammar and 
dictionary, or with these in addition to the notions, religious 
opinions, customs, and so on, of the people of Arabia, it may 
be, would labour wdiolly in vain. A sense he may, indeed, 
occasionally extract ; but then, the probabilities will be 
overwhelming, that this will not be the sense of his author. 
Obscurities, difficulties, doubts, conjectures, will be endless 
in such a case: and such is precisely the case, where helps no 
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better, views no farther extended, and means of so doubtful 
a description, have been had recourse to. 

In our endeavours, therefore, to be right in this parti¬ 
cular, we must, among other things, be careful correctly to 
inform ourselves of the true and genuine views , creed , 8fc. 
of our author. Among Christians we know there is much 
spurious Christianity. The case is nearly the same among 
the Muhammedans, Hindoos, and, no doubt, among all other 
nations and people. Now, we must take care not to inter¬ 
pret the writings of one sect of such people, by the opinons 
held by another. If we do, how plausible soever our inter¬ 
pretation rnay appear, nothing can be more certain than that 
it will be worthless. The same must hold good when applied 
to the Bible. Among the Jews there was always a large 
number addicted to idolatry, and to idolatrous practices ; 
which must have grown out of idolatrous notions. In the 
latter periods of the theocracy, this, or something very like 
it, almost universally prevailed among them ; as is evident 
from the admonitions of the latter prophets, the writers of 
tlie New Testament, and the context of such Jewish writings 
as have come down to us from those times. 

Now, it is as clear as it can possibly be made, or wished, 
that the genuine Hebrew writers — the sacred penmen of 
both Testaments — were altogether opposed to such men, 
both in principle and practice; and that it was the business 
of their lives to inveigh, in the strongest terms, against their 
errors. What then but error must be the result, should I 
be absurd enough to take the sentiments, notions, creed, &c. 
of this spurious portion of the Hebrew community, for the 
sentiments, doctrines, and the like, of the opposite party, 
and this for the purpose of interpreting their writings? That 
is to say, What could be expected but error from the trans¬ 
lator or interpreter of Holy Writ, who should take the senti¬ 
ments, creed, and opinions, of apostates, hypocrites, and the 
like, for those of their determined opponents ; and then pro¬ 
ceed to interpret the genuine writers accordingly ? Would 
it not strike every man, not quite out of his senses, that he 
must be either a fool or a madman ? 

I do not see how some such conclusion could possibly he 
avoided ; and yet this is precisely the line of conduct adopted 
by the great — ay, and very learned — majority of our neigh- 
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bours in Germany at this very moment! They have no 
doubt — and in this their folly and madness they glory — 
that the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, added to 
the writings of modern infidel Jews, are the best possible 
means of making out the sacred texts of both Testaments! 
For this purpose, and with special respect to this end, gram¬ 
mars, dictionaries, commentaries, scholia, &c. innumerable, 
are daily published and sent over in shoals to this country. 
And, what is still more strange, men are not wanting even 
nmong ourselves — whose abilities and learning, however, 
are certainly not of the highest order — who exhaust our 
vocabularies for terms of praise to heap on these crude and 
indigested masses of biblical learning. 

O O 

From what has already been advanced, I think it mu9t 
be certain, that the author of the Book of Job was a genuine 
and faithful believer in revealed religion; and that his book 
has been recognised by every writer, perhaps, of the Scrip¬ 
tures, as canonical; that the doctrines therein propounded 
are identical with those elsewhere taught throughout the 
sacred code. According to my notions, therefore, the Book 
of Job ought, in every respect, to be treated accordingly. 
That is, the passages touching on doctrines ought to be illus¬ 
trated by similar passages in other parts of Holy Writ; no 
disposition evinced either to obscure these, or to explain 
them away ; but, on the contrary, to bring them out to their 
full extent and bearing : and thus to restore, and keep up, 
that harmony of sentiment, opinion, belief, expectation,— 
those themes of instruction, reproof, consolation, and hea¬ 
venly-minded ness,— so universally prevailing throughout the 
most obvious declarations of Holy Writ. I doubt whether 
a translator or commentator would differ essentially from a 
betrayer, were he, for the sake of meeting infidels at a sort 
of half-way house, to give up or merge any thing whatever 
which God has intended should be retained. I believe, I 
say, he would act the part of a Judas, and could expect 
nothing less for his perfidy than his portion, were he to act 
in a way, in any respect, like this. 

It is not intended to be affirmed, nevertheless, that much 
and good illustration of Holy Writ is not to be had from 
both Jewish and heathen authors; and this, Loth as it 
regards sentiment and phraseology. It is quite certain, I 
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think, that heathenism was originally nothing more than an 
apostasy from true religion; that it took many of its rites, 
notions, usages, ceremonies, and even religious belief, from 
revelation at some period. And hence, nothing can be more 
likely than that in many things, either of these may 
serve to illustrate and explain the other. In diction, too, 
where nature alone has been followed, no one will be sur¬ 
prised in finding much alike in each. The wonder, indeed, 
would be, should the case be otherwise. In all such cases, 
therefore, illustration is not only allowable, but highly pro¬ 
per and praiseworthy. It is when aid of this sort is 
called in—not for the purpose of illustrating an author — 
but in order to force him out of his native and genuine creed 
and opinions, and to make him speak those of foreigners 
and aliens, that it becomes wrong, and a source of error 
and falsehood. It is then that learning becomes the aider 
and abettor of ignorance ; and the translator or interpreter, 
thus abusing it, the author of public and private mis¬ 
chief, and the originator of every thing derogatoi’y to the 
honour of God, and the good and happiness of man ; and 
that even revealed religion itself is made to convey the 
sentiments, and to propound the worship, of the very prince 
of darkness. 

I am very well aware, on the other hand, of the great 
danger to which minds highly alive to religious impressions 
are continually exposed; and, that there is nothing, not 
even the Odes of Horace, or the genealogies of the Bible, 
out of which it has not been attempted to extract the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel. I am well aware, I say, of this 
fact, as I also am of the mischief which has accrued to 
real religion from it. I have, therefore — while I guard 
against the faults just noticed — carefully guarded against 
this also; otherwise, my anxiety to avoid the one ex¬ 
treme— as it indeed is often the case — would be converted 
into the means of hurrying me into the other. For this 
purpose, and to avoid every inlet to error, the mind of the 
interpreter of Scripture ought to be kept under a constant 
and rigid system of discipline ; to be continually watched 
and kept in check: otherwise its very virtues may become 
Us bane; and, what is worse, be made the means of poison¬ 
ing the minds of thousands of others. In all cases of this 
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sort, an ardent love of truth , united with the Scriptural fear 
of God , seems to be the best preservative. This will deliver 
the mind from entertaining too great an admiration on the 
one hand, and too great a neglect on the other, of any school 
of biblical critics ; and will enable the friend of truth to 
avail himself of the best aids to be found among them all. 
And this, I hope I may say, without being charged with 
arrogance or egotism, is the state of mind which I have 
endeavoured to cultivate. How far I may have succeeded, 
it is not for me to say. 

I must be allowed to offer one remark more on this im¬ 
portant subject: it is this : Every one must see the necessity 
and importance of just views, just notions, the love of truth, 
and extensive knowledge, in the interpreter of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. My remark now is : To these must be added long 
experience. I mean, continual exercise in reading and in¬ 
terpreting the context of Scripture. Without this, a recourse 
to what are termed the Hermeneuticae sacrae,— i.e. books 
treating on Scriptural interpretation,—will be of but little 
use; for these reasons. First; The mind requires exercise 
in the use and application of these helps, as it also does in 
the application of the grammar, the dialects, the antiquities, 
and the theology, of the Bible; just as much as the eye does 
in seeing, the feet in walking, or the hands in handling, 
before any correct judgment can be formed of the dislance, 
magnitude, &c. of any object, in the first case; a steady gait, 
in the second ; or dexterity in the thousand things that come 
before us, in the third. Without this, the interpreter is very 
apt to be taken with what may be termed splendid novelties; 
things which, at first sight, promise every thing glorious, 
but which are, eventually, productive of the greatest possible 
evils to society. Under this delusion, resemblances are usu¬ 
ally taken for identities : and, in such a case — as tastes will 
differ, — who shall say what is, or is not, a resemblance! 
From this faulty source, Prophecy — which was once con¬ 
sidered the “ more sure word" and evidence of the truth 
of Christianity — has, within the last two or three hundred 
years, been made the most unsure thing imaginable. From 
the same cause, St. Paul has been made to appear a most 
perplexing and inconsistent metaphysician ; and the Book 
of tile Revelation, in particular, the part of Scripture which 
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it was considered wise not to touch! And lastly, without 
this experience, error once imbibed will be persevered in ; the 
mind, unconscious of the many ways in which it may be 
mistaken, will naturally cling to its first imperfect impres¬ 
sions ; and, what is still more unhappy, will often convert 
the error, which a little more experience would have saved 
it from, not only into a revealed truth, but a revealed truth 
of the very first importance. Proofs of all this need not be 


given. 

Very intimately connected with the consideration re¬ 
specting’ the religious opinions, customs, &c. of any author, 
or set of authors, is that of the immediately preceding and 
succeeding context. For, if the more remote context will 
afford illustration to any particular passage, that which is 
more near, so as to be connected with it in the train of 
thought entertained by the author, cannot fail of doing so 
in a still greater degree. It has appeared to me, that all 
translators and commentators have taken far less advantage 
of this source of assistance than they might have done ; and 
to this I ascribe very many of the difficulties under which 
they have laboured. Seldom, I believe, have they looked 
beyond the verse with which they have been immediately 
concerned, or at farthest beyond that immediately pre¬ 
ceding, or succeeding it. While it is certain that, from the 
introduction of parentheses, or the like, the context, still 
farther removed from that immediately under investigation* 
mav be in strict and close connexion with it: and this is 


often found to be the case, as will appear in the following 
sheets. 1 will adduce one instance only, in illustration of 
this, from the New Testament. We have in Rom. xi. 2d, 
“ And so all Israel shall be saved;’’ xcd o-jtm nag 
auiOTiatroii. Now this, without any farther inquiry, is usually 
taken as a prophecy, intimating that the Jews shall certainly 
he converted to the Christian faith. If, however, any one 
will take the trouble to look back to the 23d verse, and then 
consider the context up to the place, he will discover, I 
think, that this is, beyond all possible doubt, not a prophecy , 


but a doctrine ; stating that if the Jews remain not in un¬ 
belief, they shall, in the manner there described — they 


shall thus — be saved, ourw crag To^a^X trco^c'sra/: even as it 
lind likewise been declared by the prophets, and by that very 
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means (comp. 2 Cor. iii. 16). I say, this must be obvious 
to every one who has a stronger attachment to truth, than to 
previously received notions ; as it also must, that neglect of 
the context has been the sole cause of the long-continued, 
and widely propagated, mistake just mentioned. 

1 may now, perhaps, say what my endeavours have been, 
as to the style and manner of the Translation here pre¬ 
sented to the public. It has been usual, both in this country 
and on the Continent, since the times of Bishop Lowth, to 
arrange both the original text and translations of what are 
usually termed the poetical Books of Scripture , so as to 
appear to the eye, as if the whole was written in verse. This 
has been done, apparently, for the purpose of shewing the 
more clearly how the parallelism affected the sense ; and 
hence, perhaps, the more clearly also to present the mean¬ 
ing of the author to the reader. Lowth, w ho had a highly 
wrought poetical imagination, seems to have thought that, 
as this parallelism was a distinguishing feature of Hebrew 
poetry, so this mode of exhibiting such author was almost 
necessary to his being thoroughly understood : and the same 
seems to have been the opinion of many of his follow ers. 

Now, although it is true that the elevated style — termed 
by Lowth and others, the poetic style — of the Hebrews, and, 
indeed, of the Arabs, Syrians, and Persians, abounds in 
parallelisms of this sort; yet, it is equally true, that in no 
case does this constitute poetry. The Arabs and Persians 
have, besides this parallelism, their measured verse, not 
unlike that of the Greeks and Romans; w hile the Syrians, 
I believe, know nothing of measure. Besides, the paral¬ 
lelism, which has been so taken for a mark, and indeed a 
constituent part, of poetry with the Hebrews, is also found in 
their style of narrative, as it also is in that of the Arabs, 
Syrians, and Persians. The late Bishop Jebb 1 found it also 
in the Gospels; and Mr. Boys 2 contends that it is likewise 
to be found in the greatest abundance in the Epistles of the 
New Testament. 

One would, I think, be inclined to conclude from all 
this, that the existence of parellelism was no good proof 
that the context, in which it was found, was decidedly, and 


1 Sacred Literature. 


2 Tactica Sacra. 
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beyond nil doubt, poetry. It may, I believe, also be shewn, 
that this said parallelism really exists in all written com¬ 
position to some extent; and that it is a necessary append¬ 
age to human speech. And if this be true, then, either 
all human composition and conversation must be poetry — 
which some indeed are whimsical enough to hold—or else 
parallelism and poetry have no necessary connexion : and 
this last is, I think, the true state of the case. I have, there¬ 
fore, attempted no such arrangement of the text of my Trans¬ 
lation, as that recommended by Lowth and others: first, 
because I believe it to be unneccessary ; secondly, because 
it tends in no way to present the sense of any author in a 
clearer point of view than might be done without it; 
thirdly, because it tends to give the reader an idea that 
the work he is reading is poetical, when it is really no 
such thing ; and fourthly, because such a notion tends to 
lower the estimation in which Holy Scripture ought to he 
held. 

I do not know how others might be affected, but this I 
can say for myself: Were Lowth’s Isaiah, or any other 
translation of the Scriptures, so arranged as to look like 
poetry, placed before me to be read either in a family or in 
the church, I should feel the greatest possible reluctance to 
do so. I should feel, either that I was approaching the 
Almighty with something beneath the dignity of His Person, 
and therefore unworthy of His presence; or else, that I had 
a copy of His Holy Word burlesqued and travestied before 
me. This, perhaps, might be mere prejudice : still, I doubt 
whether I should ever be able to overcome it. And when I 
know that it has been had recourse to on no good grounds, 
and has tended greatly to lower the estimation in which the 
Scriptures ought to be holden, I am induced to believe that 
I have something more than prejudice on my side. 

In the next place, as to the sort of language adopted. 
Our translators evinced, I think, the greatest good sense in 
adopting that plain and simple style, and those short and 
pure English words, which mark their translation through¬ 
out. In both these, indeed, they may truly be said to have 
followed, as far as they could, the example of the divine 
original which they had before them; and, in doing this, to 
have conferred an inestimable benefit on our language, and 
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to have done more towards fixing and improving it, than 
ever was done, either before or 6ince their times. But they 
did more; they brought it much nearer, both in idiom and 
in the theological use of single words, to the Hebrew, than 
it had ever been brought before : which, although it must 
have had its disadvantages in those times, has greatly facili¬ 
tated the labour of translators in these. Because, now they 
will find the idiom and usages of their own language,— 
which were originally very far removed from those of the 
Hebrew,— made, to a considerable extent, to correspond with 
them ; and, so far, we may consider ourselves as writing and 
speaking in a language not very far removed from that of 
the Bible itself. The translation of Luther has, as it has 
often been remarked, conferred a similar benefit and power 
on the German language ; and the same has been the case 
with that of the Persians and Turks, in some degree, since 
their adoption of the Koran of Mohammed : so materially 
does the imitation of any highly authoritative and well- 
written book affect the language of any people. 

In two or three things, however, and those very im¬ 
portant ones, our translators failed; as, also, did Martin 
Luther in his great work. One is this : The elevated stvle of 

O * 

the Hebrews presents a remarkably copious stock of lan¬ 
guage ; not to insist on its archaisms, as already remarked : 
that is, its palpable imitation of a style, and adoption of 
words, of a much higher 1 antiquity apparently, than those 
used in mere narrative. And so copious is the language 
of the Hebrew Scriptures from this circumstance only, that 


1 I say a higher antiquity, because plain narrative appears never to have 
contained words almost innumerable, occurring in the elevated style; and be¬ 
cause in the oldest portions of Scripture, such as Lamech’s address to his wives 
(Gen. iv. 23), which is probably a citation, and the extract given ill the Book 
of Numbers from a work entitled the u Wars of the Lord (eh. xxi. 14), are 
Borne of this description. Besides, as the Book of Job is so highly a finished 
work in this respect, and as Moses and the Israelites seem to have been familiar 
with this style at the times of the egress (comp. Exnd. xiv. and Deut. xxxii.); 
and, before that period, Jacob in blessing bis sons (Gen. xlix.); it seems next 
to certain that such style, as well as the language peculiar to it, was much older 

than even the times of Job. I will not sav. because barbarous nations first used 

* * 

poetry and afterwards prose, that therefore the patriarchs must have done this ; 
for the Bible recognises no ancient times of barbarism: but I may, that it is 
likely doctrines, praise, and the like, were from the first detailed in the elevated 
style now adverted to. 
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the labour of forming its grammar, and of composing its 
lexicon, is perhaps not le99 than that required for the whole 
range and compass of the Greek, the Arabic, or of any other 
language, in which the books preserved to our times are ex¬ 
ceedingly voluminous and numerous. Its variety and extent, 
in this respect, is truly astonishing ; and of this any one may 
convince himself, by a perusal of Psalm cxix. only. 

Now, it was manifestly impossible for our translators to 
follow their original in this respect; their language, with 
that of Luther, was altogether unequal to the task. It 
wanted both extent and ancient authoritative documents to 
give it any thing like the abundance, variety, and force, 
found in the Hebrew. In the Greek, iudeed, or the Arabic, 
this property of the Hebrew Bible might have been imitated; 
and, it is curious enough to observe, the Greek translator of 
Job has certainly attempted it: 1 but without the least dis¬ 
cernible particle of success. 

There is one point more in which, as it seems to me, our 
translators have often failed : but in this, too, their language 
was perhaps more in fault than they. I mean, in their use 
of many English words, in any thing but their precise signi¬ 
fication. This has made their version — which is certainly 
one of the best in existence — in many places obscure ; and 
in others, ambiguous. 2 In some places it i9 obvious, I think, 
they have not been able to ascribe any specific sense to their 


1 11 is evident tlmt the language of the Greek poets has occasionally been 
imitated in the LXX. version of Job, as alrendy noticed from Broughton. 

,J Instances of this sort are extremely numerous in our authorised version of 
the Bible throughout, and in none are they more frequent than in the Book of 
Job. See tbe following places Chap. iii. 8, Who are ready to raise up 
their mourning •" marg., u a leviathanlb. 14, ti desolate places &c. 
Ib. 2G, u I was not in safety." Ch. iv. G, u this erroneously introduced, makes 
the whole obscure. Ib. 18, u which has the same effect. Ch. v. 3, u I 
cursedIb. 12, “ enterprise" Ch. vi. 3, therefore" & c., has no visible con¬ 
nexion with the context. Ib. 13, “ in me:" obscure. Ib. 15-20, seem to have 
no definite meaning, and no very close connexion. Ib. 26, “ imagine to reprove 
u’twv/s,” &c. Ib. 28, “ it is evident:" will be evident would give a clear sense. 
Ib. 20, <l let it not be — my righteousness ts in it:" obscure. Such instances are 
exceedingly numerous, so that it would be almost endless to point them all out. 
See ch. viii. 10, “ out of the earth" &c ; ix. 6, 13 ; xii. 4, “ who" ambiguous ; 
xiii. 15, u own " too much ; xx. 20, “ belly " vague, as is very often the case with 
this word ; xxvi. 5, u dead things are formed" &c., which appears to me to 

contain no definite idea whatever. It will be unnecessary to pursue this question 
fa rt her. 
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original. In these they have done the best they could, as it 
appeared to them ; and have given a literal translation ac¬ 
cording to the grammars, dictionaries, and commentaries, 
then in use. They then left them — mere transcripts of 
the Hebrew text thus metamorphosed — to the learni ng and 
ingenuity of their successors to make out and explain. In 
the two former particulars just mentioned, all translators 
must necessarily fail. In the latter, a greater extent of 
oriental 1 learning than was possessed in their days, may 
enable others to supply their deficiencies. This it has been 
one of my endeavours, with my small stock in this way, 
to effect; leaving, no doubt, quite room enough to future 
labourers to supply the deficiencies, which I shall also leave 
behind me. 

So far, then, as our translators have appeared imitable, 
I have made it my business to imitate them. I have, as far 
as I could, retained their translation ; and where I could 
not, I have endeavoured to imitate their style, terms, phrase¬ 
ology, cadence. In many instances, indeed, I have been 
compelled to adopt a more extensive vocabulary ; and have 
often been obliged to use modern terms, because ancient ones 
were not to be had. Difference of opinion will, of course, 
exist as to the felicity of my choice in these, as in many 
other respects. I can only say, I have spared no pains to 
render the whole as perfect as frequent interruptions, and 
various other occupations, would, with my measure of in¬ 
formation and ability, allow. I cannot say I have succeeded, 
in every particular, eveu in satisfying myself. All I will 
count upon, therefore, shall be — what, I hope, will not be 
too much to say — that my author has not left my hands 
more obscure than he came into them; and that, if I have 

1 I hare not thought it necessary to adorn my pages with citations from the 
Syriac, Arabic, &c. of the Polyglott—a practice most profusely indulged in by 
Rosenmiiller, and others of the modern German school — unless, indeed, I 
thought citation absolutely necessary : for, in most cases, the reader who under¬ 
stands Latin can consult the Polyglott for himself. By this practice is acquired 
more reputation for oriental learning, than by any other that I know of: be¬ 
cause, forsooth, a book abounding with a great number of unknown letters 
roust, of necessity, shew that its author is very learned ! I will only say, 
Were all that is useless of this sort struck out of many books now in circulation, 
they would make a much less imposing figure than they do, and their authors 
suffer immensely in popular estimation. 
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not succeeded in every thing, I have pointed out means by 
which others of greater leisure, talent, and learning, may, 
in time to come, more thoroughly elucidate this most ancient, 
instructive, and wonderful hook. 


SECTION IX. 

ON THE SCOPE AND OBJECT OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

A little consideration will enable us to see, that the primary 
object, of this book is, to shew that there is a power attendant 
oil true religion, sufficient to enable its possessor eventually 
to overcome every temptation and every trial. This, I say, 
is its primary object. For, in the first and second chapters, 
which were apparently given as a key to the whole, we are 
informed that Job was a just and perfect man, and one who 
feared God. This was manifestly his character. It is sug¬ 
gested, however, by the great adversary of mankind, that, 
whatever appearances might be, a little trial would prove 
the contrary. The sacred penman assures us, by means of a 
vision (as already shewn) that, in order to prove the false¬ 
hood of this. Job is allowed to be exposed for a season to 
trials of the severest kind : but still he retained his integrity; 
and in the end came off victorious, to the entire approval of 
Almighty God, who restored him, and gave him wealth 
double in value to that of his former state of prosperity. He 
is also accepted in making a sort of atonement for the errors 
of his friends. I think, therefore, no doubt can remain, that 
this was the primary object of this book. 

A secondary object seems to have been, to shew how very 
imperfect the notions even of good men are on the moral 
economy of God. The friends of our patriarch meet, as we 
are told, for (he purpose of condoling with him ; and there 
appears no reason, as far as I can see, for questioning their 
sincerity. The sufferer proceeds, in the first place, to state 
his afflictions, and then to pour out those lamentations and 
complaints which are natural to such a state. His friends— 
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men evidently acquainted with revealed religion, and appa¬ 
rently very much in earnest as to accurate views respecting 
it—proceed to correct him : they professedly take the side of 
God, and their main endeavour is to vindicate His wisdom, 
justice, and mercy. For this purpose they argue from reve¬ 
lation, from experience, and from very extensive and just 
views of God’s works; and, as they are too w r ell informed to 
suppose that there can be any effect without an adequate 
cause, particularly where there is an all-powerful, wise, and 
good God overruling all things ; their conclusion is, that 
Job’s sins must, have led to his sufferings. The patriarch 
very justly and very successfully combats their conclusions, 
without at all calling in question their several general doc¬ 
trines;— for these were no doubt true, and worthy of all 
acceptation: — and in this, God himself eventually declares 
for him. Their great fault was, the misapplication of truth. 
They knew not the real cause which led to Job’s trials, and 
the consequence was, they supposed one which was false; 
and to this were their arguments universally directed. The 
pertinacity and warmth with which they pressed their opin¬ 
ions, could not but have added considerably to Job’s suffer¬ 
ings ; who evidently had a greater insight into the general 
dealings of God with believers than they had. Still there is 
no reason, as far as I can discover, for calling in question 
either their fidelity, good intentions, or sorrow for their 
friend. They only did what thousands daily do — they mis¬ 
apprehended the question at issue; and, as they were more 
willing to believe themselves right, than to stop and consider 
in how many w'ays they might be wrong, and, in fact, how 
very little they could know on the subject; they pressed their 
sentiments to an extent which real religion, good sense, and 
the sympathy due to a friend, would hardly justify : and of 
this, Job’s mission to them from the Almighty (ch. xlii.) 
must have more than convinced them ; and have shewn them 
to demonstration that, although He was truly no less mighty, 
wise, and good, than they had represented Him, yet that 
His wisdom was unsearchable , and His icays past finding out , 
to men such as they were. 

A third object apparently was, to provide a book of doc¬ 
trine, as already remarked, adequate to the wants of believers 
for ever; illustrating, us just now stated, both the economy 
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of God with his people, and their ignorance as to his thoughts 
and ways: to keep alive the doctrine of salvation through a 
Hedeemer, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of 
the body, and the certainty of a judgment to come. It 
might seem superfluous, after what has already been said, to 
dwell on the other doctrines, promises, and experience, in¬ 
culcated throughout this book, and so frequently appealed 
to in the subsequent books of the Old Testament, as 
well as in the New. I shall conclude, therefore, merely by 
remarking, that the most severe inquiry into its contents, 
the most careful comparison of it with the rest of Holy 
Scripture ; the genuineness of its piety, the purity and beauty 
of its morality, the great extent of its range, the ex¬ 
quisite chasteness at once of its style and sentiments, and, 
above all, the solidity and depth of its devotion, cannot but 
conspire to recommend it as one of the most valuable pro¬ 
ductions of antiquity ; at the same time, as a book of un¬ 
doubted inspiration, and of the most unquestionable ca¬ 
nonical authority. And my sincere prayer is, that every 
reader of it may receive as much pleasure and edification 
in perusing its declarations, as I have in this endeavour to 
translate and elucidate them. 
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FORMING THE INTRODUCTION TO THIS BOOK. 


SUMMARY. 
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Jolt's place of residence , character , wealth , 1-4 : his children , his reli¬ 
gious care for them, 4-0: cause of his trials , 6-12: loss of his 
wealth and children , 12-20 : his pious resignation to all this , 20-22. 

If .— The real cause of Job's afflictions , 1-7 : his afflictions , anrf tn- 
icgrity under them , 7-10 : Me uisi* anrf surprise of his friends , 


10-13. 


v 


Before Christ, 
about ItiUOyears, 


* FJ1HERE was a man in the land of a Uz, whose ■ Gen. xxii. 20 , 21 . 

# Jer. xxv. 20. 

name was b Job: and that man was C perfect and * Ezek. xw. u. 

* # James, v. 11. 

upright, d fearingGod, and departing from evil. *And 0 J'u'f xvii,1 ‘ 
there were born to him e seven sons and three daugh- dprov ‘ 7 \ 3 . 
ters. *His || substance also was seven thousand sheep, 5Vil 5 
and three thousand camels, and five thousand yoke of e pf a c™kvii. 5 k 
oxen, and five hundred she-aeses, and a very great llOr,4 ' 0t *’ 

'\ household : and that man was great above all the X Or, service. 

children of the f East. fGen.xxix. i. 

Numb. xxni. 7* 

* And his sons went and made a B feast in the house vi. a, 33 ; 

vii. 12, die. 

of each on his day ; and they sent and called for their * Gen ' 
three sisters to eat and to drink with them. *And it 



came to pass when the days of the feast had gone 
about, that Job sent and 'sanctified them, and rose 
up early in the morning, and k offered up burnt offer¬ 
ings to the number of them all : for Job said, It may 
be my sons have sinned, and blessed the ‘gods in their 
hearts. Thus did Job continually. || 

*And it came to pass, as it might be to-day, that 
the "‘sons of God came in to stand before Jehovah, 


* Jos. vi. 3, 11. 

> Exod. xxxi. 13. 

Lev. xx. 8. 
k Gen. viii. 20; 

xxii. 3, 6. 
i Exod. xx. 3, 20. 
Deul. iv. 20. 

Isa. IxvI. 3. 

1 Kings, xxi. 10, 
10 . 

|| All the days. 

™ Gen. vi. 2. 
eh. ii. 1; 

xxxvil. 7. 
Hos. i. 10. 

1 Kings, xxii. 19. 
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“Lit the advert* 

ary. 

1 Chron. xxl. 1. 
Ps. clx. 6. 

Zech. ili. 1. 
Luke, x. 18. 
Rev. xij. 9. 

o Numb. xi. 8. 
ch. ii. 2. 

2 Sam. xxlv. 2. 
p Gen. lii. II. 

rh. xxii. 14. 

|| Lit. heart. 
q ch. i. 1; 11. 3. 


• Ps. xxxi. 8. 

Jer. xv. 20. 

2 Kings, vl. 17. 

® Ps. cxxviil. 2. 
Deut. II. 7; 
xiv. 29; 
xvi. 10, fltc. 
|1 Stock . 

• Gen. xxviii. 14. 

1 Chron. lv. 38, 
Isa. liv. 3. 

“ ch.iL 5; xix. 21. 


* Gen- xvi. G. 

1 Sam. xil. 9. 


* Gen. x. 7; 

xxv. 3, &c» 


7 Gen. xix. 24. 
Numlx xl. 1, &c. 
1 Cor. ill. 15. 


■ Ezek. xxiil, 23. 
2 Kings, xxv. 4. 
Jer. xxi, 9, &c. 


[i. 7. 

7 and that "Satan also came in among them. *And 
Jehovah said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? And 
Satan answered Jehovah, and said, From "running to 
and fro in the earth, and from p walking about in it. 

8 *And Jehovah said unto Satan, Hast thou set thy 
|| mind upon my servant Job,— for there is none like 
him in the earth,—a q perfect man and upright, fearing 

9 God and departing from evil? *And Satan answered 
Jehovah, and said, Doth Job fear God for naught? 

10 * Hast thou not made a r hedge about him, and about 
his house, and about all that he hath on every side ? 
The work of his S hands thou hast blessed, and his 

11 ||sub9tance is ‘spread abroad in the earth. *But, put 
forth thine hand now, and "touch all that he hath: 
—if not, then in thy presence will he bless thee. 

12 *And Jehovah said unto Satan, Behold, all that he 
hath is in thy w band; only upon him put not forth 
thy hand. So Satan went forth from the presence of 
Jehovah. 

13 *And it came to pass, as it might he to-day, that 
both his sons and his daughters were eating, and 

14 drinking wine, in their eldest brother’s house; *and 
a messenger came to Job, and said, The oxen w ere 
ploughing, and the she-asses feeding beside them : 

15 *and the people of* Sheba fell upon them , and took 
them: the young men also they smote with the edge 
of the 9word; and I have hardly escaped alone to 
tell thee. 

16 * While he was yet speaking another came in, and 
said, The y fire of God is fallen from heaven, and hath 
burned up the flock and the young men, and con¬ 
sumed them ; and I have hardly escaped alone to tell 

17 thee. * While he was yet speaking another came in, 
and said, The 2 Chaldeans appointed three captains, 
and rushed upon the camels, and took them; and the 
young men they smote with the edge of the sword; 

18 and I have hardly escaped alone to tell thee. * While 
he was yet speaking another came in, and said, Thy 
sons and thy daughters were eating, and drinking 

19 wine, in their eldest brother’s house; *and behold, a 
a great wind came on from the passage of the desert, 
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and came in contact with the four corners of the 
house, and it fell upon the young men, and they 
died ; and I have hardly escaped alone to tell thee. 

20 # Then Job arose, and a rent his II mantle, and shaved * gen. xxxvii. 29. 

liti 0. 

21 his head, and b fell on the earth and worshipped, *and t2 ciuon! xx 10 
said, c Naked came I forth from my mother’s womb, •p».xhx. 10. 
and naked shall I return thither. The Lord d e;ave; 1 Tim.’vi.V. 

® d EccL v* 1(1, 

and the Lord e hath taken away. f Blessed be the James, i. 17. 

^ c Ci0ti« xx¥t 23 * 

22 name of the Lord.— # Notwithstanding all this, Job fQen 

sinned not, nor charged God with wrong. 4 7 * 

[CHAP. II.] — 1 # And it came to pass, as it might 1Thess - v - 10 - 
he a to-day, that the sons of God came in to stand “ch.i.e. 
before Jehovah, and that Satan also came in among 
2 them to stand before Jehovah. *And Jehovah said 


unto Satan, Whence comest thou? And b Satan an- b ch. i.7. 
swered Jehovah, and said, From running to and fro 
3 in the earth, and from walking about in it. *And 
Jehovah said unto Satan, Hast thou set thy mind upon 
my servant Job,— for there is none like him in the 
earth,— a c perfect man and upright, fearing God and c ch. 1.1,0. 
departing from evil ; and still d strengthening himself d ch. xxvil. 5, 0. 
in his integrity, although thou stirrest me up against 


4 

5 


him, to ||destroy him e without a cause. *And Satan " U hin!up Wa!lmo 
answered Jehovah, and said, f Skin for skin; yea, all rExod.xxi.23 24. 


that a man hath will he give for his life. # But, g put 


Lev. xxiv. 20, 
&c. 


forth now thine hand, and touch his h bone and his 


ft ch. i. ll. 

L ch. xix. 20. 


flesh : — if not, then in thy presence will he bless thee. 

G #i And Jehovah said to Satan, Behold, he is in thy i C h.i. 12 . 
hand, only preserve his life. 

7 # So Satan went forth from the presence of Jehovah, 

and smote Job with a burning disease, from the k sole Wsa. i.6. 

8 of his foot unto his crown. *And he took him a pot¬ 
sherd to scrape himself withal, and he 'sat down ■ 2 sam.xiii. 10 . 

9 amonjr the ashes. *And his wife said unto him, Dost Ezek. xxvii.30. 

o ' Alcitt xi 21 

thou still ,n strengthen thyself in thine integrity? Bless jx ' 

10 the gods, and die. # But he said to her, Thou speakest 

" ch. I. 21. 

Rom. xil. 12. 
James, v. 10, 11. 

— 0 Notwithstanding all this, Job ^sinned not with l Sv xxxix. i. 
his lips. 

# And Job’s three q friends heard of all this evil that i Prov. xvii. 7 . 


as one of the corrupt women speaketh. "Truly, we re¬ 
ceive good of God; and shall we not receive evil ? 


11 
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* Gen. xxx vt* 1L 
Jen xlix. 7 . 

• Gen. xxv. 2. 

1 ch. xlli. 11. 
Horn. xii. 13. 


|| Or, robe . 

° Neh. lx. 1. 
Lam. il. 1. 
Ezek. xxvii. 30. 

* Cren. 1. 10. 


|| Lit. Me. 


«Jer. xx. 14. 

b ch. x. 10. 

< Ecc). vl. 4; xl. 0. 
Isa. lx. 2. 

Joel. ii. 2. 

Zcph. i. 15. 
Amos, v. 20. 

J Isa. xiii. 10. 

» Ps. evil. 10. 
Exod. x. 22. 
ch- x. 22. 

Ps. xxiii. 4; 

C v»2H. 

r Lam. ii. 1; iil. 44. 
Ezek. xxx. 10; 
xxxvili. 0, Ui. 
|| Al. re juice* 


* Ps. xxx. fi. 

lsa.xvi.10; liv. 1 . 
ch. xxxv. 10. 

Ps. xlii. 0. 

11 Jit. xx. 14, 13. 

* ch. xli. 2. 

^ Isa. lix. 0. 

Jer. xiil. 1G. 

■ ch. xlI. 1U. 


* Jer. xv. 10; 
xx. 17- 
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had come upon him ; and they came each from his 
place, r Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the s Shuhite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite: and they agreed to¬ 
gether to come ‘to bemoan him, and to comfort him. 

12 *And they lifted up their eyes from afar, and knew 
him not; and they lifted up their voice, and wept : 
and they rent each man his || mantle, and u eprinkled 

13 dust upon their heads towards heaven. *And they 
sat with him on the ground w seven days and seven 
nights, hut no one spake a word unto him, for they 
saw that II his affliction was exceedingly great. 


CHAPTER III. 

SUMMARY. 

Job reviles the day and circumstances of his birth , 1-6 : he, in like 
manner , denounces the night of his conception , 6-11 : laments his 
existence, 11-17: describes the freedom and rest of the dead , 17-20 : 
laments that light and life are supplied to the miserable , 20-24 : 
states his own deplorable but innocent case , 24-26. 

1 # \ FTER this Job opened his mouth, and reviled 

his day. # And Job spake, and said, *Let the 
day a perish in which I was born, and the night in 

4 which one said, a man b hath been conceived. *As to 
that day, let it be c darkness ; let not God regard it 
from above, neither let the d light shine upon it. 

5 * Let e darkness and the shadow of death pollute it; 
let a f cloud dwell upon it; let the blackest terrors of 
day affright it. 

6 *As for that night, let thick darkness seize upou it; 
let it not ||be united with the days of the year, into 

7 the number of the months let it not enter. * Behold, 
let that night be joyless ; let no 11 song enter into it. 

8 * Let them who ''curse the day stigmatise it, who are 

9 ready to 'stir up the leviathan. * Let the stars of its 
twilight be darkened; let it k wait for light, but there 
be none ; and let it not look upon the 'eyelids of the 

to morning. * Because it closed not up the doors of my 
mother s womb, and 1,1 concealed not trouble from mine 
eyes. 

# Why "died I not from the womb ? Why came I 


» rh. x. 1H. 
Jer. xx. l(j. 


11 
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iii. 12 . 


forth from the belly, and gave not up the ghost? 

12 *Why went the °knees before me? And why the 

i:j breasts that I should suck? # For now had I lain 
down and been quiet: I had slept; then had I been 

14 at rest, # with kings and counsellors of the earth, who 

15 built for themselves places now p desolate : *or with 
princes who had gold, and who filled their houses 

16 with silver. *Or, as a hidden q untimely birth, I had 
not remained ; as sucklings which never r saw the light. 

17 * There the wicked cease from troubling; and there 

18 the wearied mighty rest. *The prisoners sweetly re¬ 
pose s together ; they hear not the voice of the Exactor. 

19 * Small and great is there, and the slave is free from 
his lord. 

■20 * Why is light given to the miserable, and life to 

21 the u bitter of soul;*—who " wait for death, but it 
cometh not; and dig for it more than for K hidden 

22 treasures; # who are glad to exultation, and rejoice, 

23 when they find the grave ?—* To the man whose way 
is covered, and about whom God hath set a y hedge? 

24 * For before my bread my sighing cometh, and my 

25 roarings are poured forth as the waters. * For I 
feared greatly, yet it came upon me; and although I 

26 was afraid, yet it caine unto me : # I slackened not, 
neither was I quiet, neither took I rest; yet trouble 
came. 


° Gen, xxx. 3. 
lisa. Ixvi. 12. 


pch. xv. 20. 


q Ps. Ivlii. n. 

Eccl. vi. 3-5. 
1 Eccl. vi. 5. 
Ps. xlix. 19, 


» Eccl. vi. 6. 
ch. xxx.523. 

1 ch. xxxix. 7 . 
La. lx. 17- 


u 1 Sain. i. lo. 

Prov. xxxi. (>. 
w Rev. ix. 6. 

1 Prov. ii. 4. 


y ch. xix. 8. 
Lam. iii. 7> 9- 


CHAPTERS IV. V. 

SUMMARY. 

Eliphax apologises for speaking; commends Job's former conduct , 
but deplores his dejection on this occasion , 1-6: reminds him of the 
power of faith; of God's particular providence over good men , and 
severity against the wicked , 6-11 : describes a vision afforded to 
him, 11-16 : gives its substance , 16-2L. 

V. — Declares that God as the only sure refuge ; that the foolish who 
seek safety elsewherefail, 1-6. Sin natural to man, 6-9. The great 
power and goodness of God set forth , shewing that he confounds the 
wise, but saves the humble, 9-17. The blessedness of him i whom God 
chastises; his safety under all circumstances, 17-24 : the assurance 
of such an one, that he shall prosper, and his family after him, 24-27. 

T HEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said. 

2 * Wilt thou be offended at a word taken up 
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a Isa. xxxv. 3. 
Heb. xiL 12. 

b Ezck. vil. 17 ; 
xx 1 . 12 . 
Isa. sin. 7< 


« ch. i. 1. 

Prov. lil. 26. 

d ch. v. 16, &c. 
Ruth, i. 12. 
Prov. x. 2a; 

xxiii. 19. 
c Ps. xxxvii. 25. 

r Prov. xxii. B. 
Hos. x. 12, 13; 

viii. 7 . 

Gal. vl. 7, 8 . 
c Isa. xxx. 33. 
ch. xviii. 15, 21. 

2 Sam. xxii. 16. 
Exod. xv. 7—10. 

2 Thes. ii. 8 . 
b Ps. Iviii. 7. 

Ezek. xix. 9, &c. 
« ps. xxxiv. 11 . 

Nah. ii- U, 13 . 


kNum. xxil. 20 ; 
xxiii. 5, 16. 
Jer. L 4, &c. 

> Gen. li. 21. 

Prov. xix. 15. 
Isa. xx. 10. 
ch. xxxili. 15. 
Gen. xv. 12. 
Exod. iv. 10. 
Heb. xli. 21, &c. 
» Hab. lii. 16. 

® Eccl. xii. 7- 
1 Kings, xxii. 21. 
p Dan. viii. 15; 
x. IB. 

q Dan. viii. 16. 

» Ps. cxliii. 2. 
Gen. vii. 1. 
ch. ix. 2 , &c. 

* Gen. i. 26, 31. 

Ps. xcvi. 5, &c. 

* Gen. xix. 1; 

xxi. 17 - 
ch. xv. 15. 

® 2 Cor. iv. 7; v. 1. 


w Ps. xxxix. 12 . 
Isa. 1. 9. 

* Ps. xc. 3, 5, 6 , 7- 
Exod. xviii. 13, 
14. 

j Ps. xxxix. 12; 
xlix. 15. 

*ch. xxxvl. 12 . 
Prov. v. 23. 


* Ps. Ixxiil. 25. 

Deut. xxix. 17. 
•» Deut xxix. 19. 
Prov. i. 32; 
xiv. 30. 


[iv. 3. 

against thee?—But restraint of argument who can 

3 bear ? * Behold thou hast corrected many, and the 

4 a weak hands hast thou strengthened. * The stumbler 

O 

have thy decisions raised, and the b bowing knees hast 

5 thou confirmed. # But now it cometh to thee, and 
thou faintest; it toucheth even unto thee, and thou 
art perplexed. 

6 * Is not thy c fear of God thy confidence, and the 

7 perfectness of thy ways thy d hope ? # Remember 

now, e What innocent man hath perished ? and where 

8 have the righteous failed ? # Even as I have seen, 

f the ploughers of iniquity, and the sowers of misery, 

9 do gather it. # By the g breath of God they perish, 
and by the blast of his wrath they come to an end. 

10 # The roaring of the lion, the noise of the fierce lion, 

11 and the h teeth of the stout lions, are broken, * 7'he 
1 old lion perisheth from lack of prey, and the whelps 
of the lioness are scattered abroad. 

12 * Now, a k word was brought secretly to me, and 

13 mine ear received a portion of it. * In the perplex- 
ings of the night visions, when 1 ecstatic slumber 

14 falleth on man, * m fear and trembling came on me, 

15 and made 11 my bones greatly to shake. * Then a 
° spirit passed before my face; the hair of my fiesh 

16 stood up. * It stood still; but I knew not its '' appear¬ 
ance : an image was before mine eyes: there was 
silence, and q I heard a voice, saying ,— 

17 * Is mortal man r just with God ? Is a stout man 

18 pure with his 5 Maker? * Behold, He putteth no 
trust in His servants; and His ‘angels He chargeth 

19 with folly: *much more the iuhabiters of u houses of 
clay whose foundation is in the dust, who are beaten 

20 to pieces before the w moth ! * From the dawn to the 

dusk are they x cut down : they perish wholly, witli- 

21 out any laying it to heart . # Hath not their * abund¬ 

ance passed away with them ? They die, but not in 
z wisdom. 

[CHAP, v.] — i Call now: Is there any that will 
answer thee? And to which of the saints wilt thou 

2 “turn ? * For vexation slayeth the foolish, and b envy 

putteth the silly man to death. 
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3 *As for me, C I have seen the foolish taking root, 
and instantly I denounced his d habitation, saying , 

4 *His children are e far from safety, and are beaten 
down in f the gate, and there is e no deliverer. 

5 * Whose h harvest the hungry devoureth, even from 
out of the thorn9 doth he take it ; and the starving 
panteth/o?* their wealth. 

G * But * iniquity proceedeth not forth of the dust, nei- 

7 ther from the ground springeth up sin : * for man is 
k born to sin, even as the winged are raised in flight. 

8 — * But I will 1 inquire respecting God, yea of God 
will I make my m plea. 

9 * He doeth 11 great things and unsearchable, won- 

10 derful things beyond number. # He 0 giveth rain 
upon the face of the earth, and 9endeth forth waters 

11 upon the plains, * to place the humble on v high, 

12 and that the distressed may be raised to safety. * He 
q annulleth the devices of the crafty ; and their hands 

13 make no wealth. * He r taketh the wise in their 
craftiness ; and the counsel of the circumventing is 

14 brought to confusion. * By s day they stumble as in 
darkness; and, as in the night, they grope at noon- 

15 day. * So the poor is saved from the 4 edge of their 

1G sword, and from their cruel hand. * So, also, the 

u humble hath hope, and iniquity hath stopped her 
mouth. 

17 * Behold, w Blessed is the man whom God chasten- 

clli. Despise not thou, therefore, the chastening of 

in the Almighty. * For He K afflicteth, and He bindeth 

19 ii]j: lie bruiseth, and His hands make whole. * In 
y six troubles He will deliver thee, and in seven shall 

20 no evil touch thee. * In famine He shall redeem 
thee from “death, and in war from the power of the 

21 sword. * In the running to and fro of the a tongue 
shalt thou be hidden; and thou shalt not be b afraid 

22 of violence when it cometh. *At violence and fa- 


0 ch. iv. 8 . 
l’a. xxxvii. 35; 
cxix. 158; 
cix. 13-18; 
cxxix. 6 . 

Jer. xii. 2, 3. 
d Prov. iii. 33. 

Ps. IxiiL 3, ID, 
die. 

c Ps. cxix. 155; 

cix. 8 , 12 . 
f Ps. cxix. (5, 7 . 
s9 Sam. xiv. 6 . 

Ps. vii. 3. 
h Ps. cxxix. G, 7» 
Isa. xxvii. 11 . 
ch. xviii. l(i; 
xxiv. G. 

■ Amos, iii. 7. 
ch. iv. B; xv. 35. 
Gen. iii. 1G, 
17-18. 

k Gen. iii. 1G. 

Ps. li. 7. 12. 

1 Dent, xxxil. 3, 
&c. 

m Eccl. iii. 18; 

vii. 14, die. 
n Gen. xviii. 14. 
Ps. xl. G; 

Ixxii. 18; 
Ixxxvi. 10 . 
ch. ix. 10 . 

° Ps. Ixv. 10, 11; 
civ. 13—10; 
cxlvii. o. 
Acts, xiv. 17 . 
Jer. v. 24. 
ch. xx. 23, &c. 
p 1 Sam. ii. G. 

Ps. cxiii. 7 . 
Ezek. xvii. 24. 

T Ps. xxxiii. 10; 
Ixxvi. G. 

Isa. viii. 10; 
xliv. 25. 
r Ps. ix. 1G, 17; 
xxxv. 0 . 

Isa. xix. 3, 14. 

1 Cor. iii. 10 . 

» Deut- xxviii. 29. 
Isa. lix. 10. 

Prov. xiv. 9 , &c. 
1 Ps. xvii. 13; 
xxxv. 1(|; 
Ixxii. 4, die. 

>' ch. iv. (». 

Ps. evii. 42. 

Isa. Hi. 15. 

Cam. iii. 30. 

" Dent. viii. 5. 
Prov. iii. 11 , 12 , 
13. 

Heb. xii. 5, G, 10. 
James, 1. 12. 
Hcv. iii. 9 . 

Ps. xciv. 12. 

1 Cor. i. 7 . 

* Deut. xxxii. iy. 
1 Sain.ii. G. 

Ps. cxlvii. 3 , 

Isa. xix. 22; 
xxx. 2G. 

7 Ps. xxxiv. 5-0, 
19. 


mine thou shalt c smile: neither 9halt thou be afraid r xxi v. hi, &e. 
23 of the d wild beasts of the earth. * For with the Ps> * IS'vji. ,y i’y ; u ’ 
e stones of the plain is thy covenant; and the wild Prov.x.o. 

. y J 7 ch. xxxiii. 24,20. 

beasts of the plain are delivered unto thee. * ^xxxfai '- 9 /10 

h Deut. viL 17 , 10 ; xx. 1 . Isa. Kill. G. Prov. iii. 25. Prov. xxxi. 25. Ps. Iii, U ; xci. 5, G. >*Ps, xci. 13. 
Lack, xkmv. 25. Uoe. ii. 10, 20, &c. * Prov. xvi. 7 . 
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f Pa. cvii. 43. 
tsa. xxxviii. 1. 
Prov. ii. 5,9,10 P 
12 . 

John, vii. 17; 
vlli. 26, dec. 
$ 1 John, Hi. 9. 
Prov. xix. 2; 

viii. 3G. 
rh. xxii. 26-29. 
h Gen. xv. 5; 

xxii. 17 - 
Ps. Ixxil. 16; 

cxii. 2. 

Isa. xxii. 24. 

■ Gen. xv. 15; 
xxv. 8. 

Deut. xxx. 20. 
Pa. xci. 16; 

Prov. iii. 2, 16. 
Ephes. vi. 2, J. 

1 Ps. cxi. 2, X 
Prov. xxv. 2. 
ch. xxviil. 27- 


24 * So shalt thou f know that thy tent shall be in 
peace : so shalt thou order thy habitation, and shalt 

25 not p err. * Thou shalt also know that thy h seed shall 
be many, and thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 

26 * Thou shalt 'enter the grave in honour, like the 
offering up of a heap of corn in its season. 

27 * Behold, this we have k searched out: so it is : hear 
it, therefore, and be assured for thyself. 


CHAPTERS VI. VII. 


SUMMARY. 


Job insists on the severity of his afflictions, 1-5 :— the insipidity of his 
friend's reasoning ; requests that God would consider his case; his 
determination to believe in Him at all events, 5-11 : confesses his 
weakness as a man, but insists on an inward source of help , 11-14 : 
the duty of a friend; the unfaithfulness of Job r s friends , 14-16: 
favours deeply felt by the distressed; but if injuries are inflicted, 
they are easily reduced to silence, banished , and destroyed, 16-21 : 
Job's friends wearied without any just cause, 21-25 : the arguments 
of a poor and afflicted man allowed to have no weight, 25-28 : an 
in treaty to reconsider Job's case, 28-30. 

VII.—The state of man a warfare: as the slave hopes for a season of 
rest, and the hireling looks for his wages, so Job's days and nights 
ic ere full of expectation, but were followed only by still greater pains, 
intimating his approaching death, 1-9. No earthly return to be ex - 
pected from the grave . Job, therefore, requests permission to give 
vent to his sufferings ; recites the distresses of his couch, and desires 
to be let alone, 9-17 : man's worthlessness stated. Job requests a 
remission of his sufferings ; and, as he cannot atone for his sins, de¬ 
precates the punishment, and prays for the pardon of them, believing 
that he soon must die, 17 - 21 . 


1,2 


5 

6 


* r | "'HEN answered Job, and said, * Would that 
my a vexation were well weighed, and my cala¬ 
mity taken up in the balances together. * For now 
would it be b heavier than the sand of the sea; there¬ 
fore have my words been c rash. * For the d arrows 
of the Almighty are with me, the poison of which 
drinketh up my spirit; the e terrors of God are set in 
array against me. 

* Doth the wild ass bray over his f grass ? or loweth 
the ox over his fodder 1 # Is curd eaten without 

P salt? or Is there flavour h in the wliev of cheese ? 


• Ch. v. 2; x. 17; 

xxiii. 2. 

Ps. vi. 8; 
xxxi. 10; 
lvlil. 3. 

Isa. xxvi. 7* 

Dan. v. 27- 
h Prov. xxvil. 3. 

Eccl. v. 2. 

Isa. xxxll. 4* 
d Ps. xxxviii. 3. 

Deu.xxxil.23,24. 

Pa. vil. 14, 

xlv, 6; 

cxx. 4. 

* Ps. Ixxxviil. 

16, 17; v. 5. 

f Ps. civ. 14. 

Jer. xiv, 6. 

Joel, i. 18,20- 

e Mark ix. 50. Col. iv. 6. Jam. iii. 12. Prov, xl. 22; xxxl. 18. Ps, xxxiv. 9; cxlx. 66. 
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7 # Hut my soul hath refused to touch victuals ; they 
o are to me as ‘polluted food. * Oh that my k request 
would come, and that God would grant me my 1 wish! 
9 * Even that God would vouchsafe to ,n break me to 

10 pieces; put forth his hand, and n cut me off! * Still 
should my consolation ° remain : I would p harden my¬ 
self in the affliction in which He spared not: seeing I 
have not q withholden the words of the r Holy One. 

11 # s What is my strength that I should hope ? and 

12 what my ‘limit that I should extend my u desire ? * Is 
my " strength the strength of stones? Is my flesh like 

13 x brass ? * Is not my 3 help within me, although 

* wealth hath been thrust away from me ? 

H * To the wasted is a favour shewn by his friend, 
though he have forsaken the fear of the Almighty: 

15 * but my brethren have dealt b faithles9ly like the tor¬ 
rent ; like the stream of the torrents they have passed 


16 

17 


18 


19 

20 


21 

22 

23 


away. 

* Can the c snow be hidden upon men who are 
ll black with cold ?—* When they are e hardly pressed, 
they are brought to f silence; when one burneth 
against them y they are 6 extinguished and driven from 
their place. * In h companies they bend their devious 
way ; they go up into the wilderness, and they perish. 
* They looked towards the roads of 1 Tema; they ex¬ 
pected the passes of k Sheba would he theirs. * They 
were put to 1 shame, because they had been confident: 
hitherto they proceeded, and were put to m confusion. 
—* But now ye are ,l wearied : ye have seen the stroke, 
and are afraid. # Is it that I said, °Give me? Or 
of your might 11 bribe for me ? * Or (| deliver me 
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Ps. xxvii. 9; 
xlvi. 2 ; 
xciv. 17 . 

Hos. xiil.9. 

* ch. xxxi. 25. 

Ps. xlix. 0 ; 


from the hand of the oppressor ? Or r redeem me 
24 from the hand of the violent ? # s Shew me, and I 

will be silent: and cause me to understand in what I 
have erred. 


xxxvii. 10 . 
Prov. xi. 4; 

xxiii. 5; 
xxvii, 24 . 
• Eccl. v. 13. 

Ps. cxil. 5, 9 . 
Prov. xlv. 9 ; 
xxi. 10 ; 
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Ps. cxlvii. 9. 
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Prov. xvii. 5: 

xxi. 13. 
Isa. xi. 4. 
y Isa. x. 2. 

Ezck. xxli. 9. 

Ps. xciv. 9. 

* Prov. iii. 29; 
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Ps. Ixxxli. 2. 
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ch. xxvli. 4. 

Ps. xxxv, 28. 
Prov. x. 20. 
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1 Kings, iii, 9. 

■ Isa. xl. 2. 
ch. xiv. 14. 

2 Cor. x. 4. 

1 Tim. i. 18. 
b ch. xiv. 6. 

Isa. xvi. ]4 ; 

xxi. 16. 

Ps. xc. 10. 

« Isa. iv. 6: 
xvi. 4; 
xxxli. 2. 

Ps. Ixi. 4. 

J Gen. xxx. 32, 33. 

Deut. xxiv. 15. 
p Ps. IxxviH. 33; 
cxMv. 4. 
Eccl. vi. ]2. 

Jer. xvi. 19. 

'Pft. vi. 7; 

xxx. 6. 

MIc. iii. 6. 

Isa. lxv. 12. 
g Isa. 1. II. 

Jer. Iii. 25. 

Deut. xxviii. 

66 , 67. 

b Ps. xc. 6, 7- 
Isa. xvil. 14. 

* Ps. xxxvill. 0. 
Isa. xxi. 3. 

Lam. IN. 15. 

Isa. xxxvlii. 13. 

k Isa. xiv. 11; 

11. Ij. 

ch. xvii. 14; 

xlx. 26. 

Gen. iii. 19. 


26 and What can u reproof avail with you ? * Do ye not 

esteem w assertions as convincing ? And the words 

27 of one in * despair as wind ? * Ye even cast lots upon 

the y orphan, and z plot against your friend ! 

28 * But now a look favourably upon me, and it shall 

29 appear to your face9 if b 1 lie. * c Turn ye now ; let 
there be no d unrighteousness : nay, turn ye: still in 

30 this is my e justification : * whether there be un¬ 
righteousness in my f tongue ; or, whether my sense 
e discerneth not injurious things. 

[CHAP. VII.] — l Is there not a “warfare for man 
upon earth ? And are not his days like the days of an 

2 b hireling ? *Aa a slave pantetli for the c shadow, 

3 and as an d hireling looketh for his reward ; *so am 
I made to possess e months of vanity, and f nights of 

4 misery are numbered to me. # If I have 6 lain down, 
I have said, When shall I arise? For the h evening is a 
season of distraction : yea I am ‘filled with distracted 

5 thoughts even to the dawn ; saying , # My k flesh shall put 
on the worm with the clod of dust: soon shall my ‘skin 

6 waste away. * My m days are filled up more speedily 

7 than the web, and close without 11 hope. * Remember 
that my °life is as wind: mine eye shall no more 

8 p see prosperity. # The q eye of the beholder shall not 
look upon me : thine r eyes are upon me, and 1 am no 
more. 

9 * As the s cloud wasteth and passetli away ; so he that 

10 goeth down to the ‘grave, cometh up no more. * He 
returneth no more to his house; nor doth his place 

11 any more “acknowledge him. * But, as for me, let 
me not w restrain my mouth; let me x speak in the 
anguish of my spirit; let me y complain in 1 bitterness 
of my soul, saying: — 

12 * Am I a sea, or a sea-monster, that Thou placest a 

13 “restriction upon me? — * That, when 1 have said, My 
b couch 9hall console me, my bed shall ease my c com- 
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in 
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plaint, * Thou hast confounded me with ‘‘ dreams, and 
affrighted me with visions; * yea strangling hath 
«tried my soul, and from my f bones the pains of 
death?—*1 am e wasted away: I shall not h live 
always : let me alone, for 1 vain are my days. 

* What is k man that thou shouldest magnify him ? 
and that thou shouldest set thine 1 heart upon him ? 
* Or, that morning after morning Thou shouldest 
m visit him ; moment after moment " try him ? * Why 
then °turnest Thou not thine eyes from me, until I 
shall have p swallowed down my spittle ? * Have q 1 

sinned ? What then can r I do for Thee, O Thou 5 ob¬ 
server of man 1 Why hast Thou placed me for a 

I stumbling block to Thee, so that I am become a 

II burden to myself? * And why takest Thou not 
off mine w iniquity, and causest not my sin to pass 
away ? For even now shall I lie K down in the dust; 
and, though Thou y seek me early, I shall be no 
more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SUMMARY. 

Hildad rebukes Job on God's behalf \ declaring that God is just , and 
that if he duly seek //im, his miseries shall come to end , 1-7 : refers 
Job to the experience of past ages , and instances their sentiments by 
allusions to natural and historical events , to shew that the wicked are 
of short duration , and of rapid decay and succession , fl-19 : and con- 
clndes by declaring , that the faithful are never forsaken of God t neither 
are the sinful encouraged ; and that , if he were faithful , such should 
be his experience, 20-22. 

#r J^IIEN answered a Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 

* How long wilt thou h affirm these things ? 
and the words of thy mouth he like a mighty c wind ? 

* Doth God d pervert judgment ? Or doth the Almighty 
pervert justice ? * If thy e children have sinned against 
Him, and f He have dismissed them for their e trans¬ 
gression ; # If the?i thou wouldest h seek early unto 
God, and make thy 'supplication to the Almighty,— 

Ixxlv. 10; lxxxli. 2; xclv. 3. « ch. vi. 20. Mich. il. 11. Mai. iii. 13. Ps. lv. 0, 9. 

Dent, xxxll. 4. 2 Chron. xvlil. 7* Deut- xxiv. 17 . Prov. xvii. 23. Ps.cxix. 7 H. 

«• ch. xxxlv. |2; i. 5, 1U, ( Jer. xxxvill. (i. Gen. lil. 23; xllv. 3. g Prov. xxix. 6. Mich. 1. 5. Isa. liii. U. 

Ps. Ixxxlx. 33. 1 Chron. ix. 1; x. 13. »*ch. v. U. Ps. lxxviii. 34. Prov. viil. 17 . Hos. v. 14. • 1*3. xxx, 9; 
rxIii. 2. lloa- xil- 6. 
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n Ezek. xxxiv. 14. 
Exod. xv. 13. 
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Prov. iii. 33; 
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f Ps. ix. 8. 
ch. xxviii. 27 . 

* Ps. xc. 4. 

Mich. ii. 0 . 

1 Sam. xix. 7. 
ch. xx. 4; 

xxxviii. 21 . 
»Ps. cii. 12; 
cxliv. 4. 
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Eccl. viil. 13. 
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" Isa. xliv. 4; 
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6 * A nd if thou ivert k pure and upright; — surely now 
would He 1 stir Himself up for thee, and In restore the 

7 11 peaceful habitation of thy righteousness. * Though 
thy ° beginning were small, thy latter end should 
greatly p increase. 

8 * But q ask now of former generations, and r prepare 

9 thyself to search as to their fathers ; — *for we are of 
s yesterday, and know not; because our days upon the 

to earth are as a 1 shadow.—* Will not they u teach thee, 
and say to thee — and from their hearts put forth sen- 

11 tences—* Will the reed "flourish without mire? Will 

12 the marsh-weed increase without water? * Is it not 
cut off while yet in its greenness, and x withered before 

13 any grass? # y Such are the paths of all that forget 
God; and so the hope of the profane 2 perisheth : 

14 * whose confidence is a cut off, and the place of his 

m ^ 

15 trust as the b spider’s || web. * He c leaneth on his 
house, but it d standeth not: he taketh hold upon it, 

16 but it e endureth not. * He is 1 fresh before the sun, 
and beyond his garden doth his branch g shoot forth : 

17 *near the stream are his h roots intertwined; amons: 

9 C 

18 the * stones are they seen. # Nevertheless he shall 
be k || rooted out from his place, and it shall 1 deny 

19 him, saying : I have never seen thee. * Lo, this is 
the m joy of his way; and, as from the dust, 11 others 
spring up. 

20 * Behold, God despiseth not the ° perfect; neither 

21 p strengthened He the hands of evil doers. * While 
He filleth thy mouth with q laughter, and thy lips 

22 with r shouting; * Those who s hate thee shall put on 
shame, and the * tent of the wicked shall be no more. 
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CHAPTERS IX. X. 


SUMMARY. 

Job accedes to the reasoning of Bildad, as to God's power and man's 
inability to plead with Him, and recounts many of His wonderful 
works: stating, at the same time, his own ignorance and weakness, 
1-15. He further enlarges on his own weakness and unworthiness, 
introducing his afflictions, and affirming that were he even just — 
what his opponents charge him with assuming—that would only serve 
to humble him the more. He concludes the paragraph by maintaining 
the strict justice of God , 1G-24. He laments the rapid , unprofitable , 
and painful lapse of his time ; his inability to shake off his sorrows ; 
his consciousness of his own sin; and the inability of his afflictions to 
wash this away, 25-31. He acknowledges the greatness of God; and 
concludes by praying that God ivould take away his afflictions , 32-35. 

X _ Job continues his complaint, desiring to be informed on what prin~ 

ciple it is that God chooses to afflict him , 1-7. Declares that God had 
wonderfully constructed him, and had dealt favourably with him , 8-13. 
Confesses his own sin , and maintains God's good providence. Speaks, 
too, of His occasional seventy and favour. Laments his own birth , 
but desires to be restored before his departure. 


1,2 


5 


6 


*rpHEN Job answered, and said, # Truly a I know 
“*■ that it is so; for how should man be b just with 

3 God? *If he would c contend with Him, he should 

4 not answer Him one thing of a thousand. * Of 
the d wise of heart, and stout of strength. Who hath 
^'hardened himself against Him, and been at peace? 
# Him, who 1 removeth mountains, and they know not 
that He in His wrath overthroweth them? * Who 
L 'troubleth a land degrading it from its station, so that 

7 the pillars thereof greatly shake ? * Who h conunand- 

eth the sun, and it riseth not; and sealeth up the 
o ‘stars?—* Bovveth down the k heavens alone, and 
9 walketh on the 1 heights of the sea ?—* Is the m maker 
of “Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, with the cham- 
10 bers of the ° south? — ^Doeth great things surpassing 
H search, and q wonderful things beyond number? * Be¬ 
hold, He passeth near me, but I r see Him not: He 

12 also passeth by, hut I perceive Him not. * When He 
s laketh away, Who shall 1 turn Him back? Who 

13 shall say to Him, “What doest Thou? * As to God, 


K 
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when He "turneth not away His wrath, beneath Him 

14 sink down the helpers of the x insolent. # Much less 
then should V I answer Him ; should I choose out my 

15 words with Him. * Because, were 2 1 just, I should 
not reply ; I a should only make supplication to my 
judge. 

1G # Had I called, and He answered me, yet could I 
not be confident that He had b hearkened to my voice. 

17 * For he c breaketh me with the tempest, and multi- 

18 plieth my lI bruises to no purpose. * He suffereth me 
not to- e refresh my spirit, but filleth me with ‘bitter 

19 things. * If I speak of strength, behold, lie is 
strong; and, if of judgment, Who shall make h ap- 

20 pointmentybr me? # If I were ‘just, mine own mouth 
would condemn me : if I were perfect, then would it 

21 convict me of k perverseness. * Were I perfect, should 
I not ‘know myself, and m despise mine own life? 

22 *The matter is “one ; therefore I said, The perfect and 

23 the wicked He “bringeth to an end.—* Should the 
p scourge kill instantly, Would He then (1 laugh at 

24 the wasting of the innocent? *Were a r land given 
up into the hand of the wicked, Would He screen the 
face of its judges ? If not, then s What is He ? 

25 * But my days are ‘swifter than a courier; they flee 

26 away, they see no good. *They pass away sir >ftiy 
with the u reed-vessels, or like the " eagle rushing on 

27 its food. * If I said, Let me forget and forsake my 
x complaint, let me even make my -' countenance joy- 

28 ful ; * then was I in z dread of all my sorrows:— for 
I knew that Thou wouldest not consider me a innocent: 


lv «ufi.‘ 2 . s 29 —saying , *1 am b sinful; why‘ labour I thus in vain ? 
tprov.xjv. o, * If / say y I have ‘‘washed uie in waters of snow, and 

Pd. cl aT-i 11 ’ 31 cleansed my hands with soap; * then Thou e plungest 

•ch. xiii. 23. . J . . . . , , 

ps. xxxix. 4 ; me in corruption, so that mine own clothes abhor me. 
jer. ii. 23 ; 32 * But He is not a ‘man like me, that I should an- 

xvii. 9. 

ver. 2 , j, above; gwer Him; that we should even B come together m 

20 above. 9 ° 
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33 judgment. # There is no common 11 pleader between 

34 us who can lay his hand upon us both. * O that He 
would ‘take away His rod from me, and the dread of 

35 Him no more affright me! # Then would k I speak, 
and not be afraid of Him.— 1 But as for me, it is not 
so with me. 

[CHAP. X.]—i*My soul is “pained with my life: 
let me ’’give myself up to complaint; let me speak in 

2 the bitterness of my soul. * Let me say to God, c Con¬ 
demn me not: shew me why Thou d eontendest with 

3 me. * Is it good for Thee that e Thou oppress, that 
Thou ‘despise the work of Thine own hands, and 
P shine favourably on the counsel of the wicked ? 

4 * Hast Thou 11 eyes of flesh? or 'seest Thou as man 

5 seeth ? * Arc Thy k days as the days of mortals? or 

6 Thy ’years as the days of the mighty, * that Thou 
1,1 in(piirest after mine iniquity, and searchest for my 

7 sin ? * Thou " knowest that I am not guilty, and that 

none can (> deliver out of Thine hand. 

8 * Thine |J hands have at once formed and fashioned 
me round about; and noiv Thou q destroyest me! 

9 # Oh, remember that as r clay Thou hast fashioned me; 

10 and now to 5 dust Thou causest me to return! * Hast 

Thou not poured me out as milk, and * compacted me 

it as cheese? * Clothed me with skin and u flesh, and 

12 fenced me w r ith bones and sinews: * w gran ted life 
and favour unto me ? and hath not Thy providence 

13 'preserved my spirit?—* But the cause of these things 
Thou hast y hidden in Thine own heart: I know that 
the whole of this reniainetk “with Thee. 
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14 * If I have sinned, Thou hast “observed me; and jcr'xm.^o. 1 * 


23. 


from mine iniquity Thou wilt not consider me ’’clean. 

15 # If I have done ‘wickedly, Woe unto me! But if 
‘‘righteously, I shall not lift up my head, full as I am 

16 of vileness, and sensible of my wretchedness!—* e But 
the wicked triumpheth !—As a fierce lion Thou f hunt- 
est me : then Thou turnest again, and shewest Thy- 
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17 self B marvellous towards me. * Thou renewest Thy 
h witnesses before me, and increasest Thine 'anger with 
me: reinforcements, yea an k army, are before me.— 

18 * But why 1 broughtest Thou me forth from the womb? 
Why gave I not up the ghost, and no eye seen me ? 

19 * Why was I not —as though I had not been— m carried 

20 from the womb to the grave? * Are not my day9 
n few ? O that He would cease to lay His °hand upon 

21 me, and that I might refresh myself a little, * before F I 
go—and return no more — to a land of obscurity and 

22 of the shadow of death : *a land q tchose night-fall is 
as the thick darkness, as the shadow of death and 
without order, and giveth out light hut as the gross 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SUMMARY. 

The first answer of Zophar the Naamathite , m which he accuses Job of 
much and loud profession of his men purity : wishes that God would 
answer him , and shew him the transcendent value of wisdom, and the 
sin under which he so blindly laboured . Asserts the incomprehensi¬ 
bility of the Almighty, and man's imperfections , 1-12. Affirms (hat, 
if Job had duly regulated his oicn mind , and put array iniquity from 
him , he might have looked up in innocence ; that , with his sin , his 
misery would have ceased; and that , although he might have felt occa- 
siojial distress, yet , on the whole , he should be in safety and peace , 
while the wicked should entirely fail. 

*npHEN answered R Zophar the Naamathite, and 
said, * Shall a multitude of b words not be an¬ 
swered? or is a c man of || much profession necessarily 
just ? * Shall thy d strange sayings put men to silence ? 

or shalt thou laugh, and none put thee to shame ? 
* For thou sayest, e Pure is my doctrine, and I am 
clean in Thine eyes! * Nevertheless, O that God 
would speak, and open His f lips with thee; * and 
shew thee that the treasures of wisdom are twofold 
the worth of substance: then shouldest thou know that 
God considered thee ’‘deceived of thine own iniquity. 
*Canst thou by searching find out 'God? or canst 

; II. 8. Mall. vl. 20. Prov. xvl. 16. Eccl. vii. 19. h ch. xv. 31. Jer. iv. 10: xx. 7. 

Iv. 9. Obart. 3. Horn. vii. 11. ' ch. xxvl. 14; xxxvii. 23. Ps. Ixxvii. 20; cxlv. 3. 

Rom. xl. 33-38. 
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8 thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? * He is 

in the k heights of the heavens : What canst thou do? 
In the depths deeper than hell : What canst thou 

9 know? * In the length whose measure exceedeth 
the ‘earth ; and in the breadth, wider than the ocean. 

to *If He "'attack, and shut up, and drive together, then 
u Who can turn Him back ? # For He "knoweth the 

men of vanity, and seeth iniquity : and Shall not He 

12 understand? # But °proud man is daring; for as an 
ass, even as a wild ass, is man born. 

13 # If thou hadst p prepared thine heart, and stretched 

14 out thine hands to Him:— # if iniquity is in thine 
band, put it far away; and suffer not r wickedness to 

l > dwell in thy tent:—■♦Then indeed thou shouldest s lift 
up thy face without spot; yea, thou shouldest be 
1G ‘pure, and not fear. * For thou shouldest forget "mi¬ 
sery ; or remember it as waters that have passed 
17 away. * Thy period also should continue w more 
bright than noon : and , hadst thou suffered K obscurity, 
10 thou shouldest be as the dawn. * Thou shouldest also 
be assured that there was y hope: and, though thou 
hadst been put to z shame, in confidence shouldest 
19 thou lie down. # Yea, thou shouldest a lie down, and 
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none make thee afraid : and many should b seek thy 
20 countenance! # But the c eyes of the wicked do fail; 
their d refuge perisheth, and their e hope is despised. 
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CHAPTERS XII. XIII. XIV. 


SUMMARY. 

Job replies, justifying his right and Jit ness to do so, 1-4 : complains of 
neglect from his friends, 4-6 : allows the truth of their doctrines, and 
that it is obvious the hand of God is m this matter, G—11; dwells 
still more particularly on the marks of God's overruling power , as 
discoverable from events, Jl-25.— XIII . Affirms his own fitness, as 
before, to judge of these matters , and accuses his opponents of ignor¬ 
ance , 1-G: reproves them for attempting to justify God's doings on 
sinful principles, 6—13 : presumes that the awful situation in which 
he places himself ought to evince his sincerity ; and , therefore, requests 
they would give him a patient hearing, 14—10 : calls earnestly on God 
to afford Aim an answer, requesting however a remission of his suf¬ 
ferings in the interval, in order that he may be able to give the deeper 
consideration to his own case ; hopes that the various causes of his 
trials will be specified * and then briefly enumerates his sufferings , 
18-27*— XIV. Details the frailty , imperfection, short-lived, and 
hopeless state of man as such, 1-G : requests that Divine justice would 
relax its severity with such an one ; being, as to futurity, less hopeful 
than the stump of a tree which may be buried in the earth , 6-12 : 
prays that even the grave may prove a hiding-place for him ; justifies 
his hoping still in God, and trusts that his sins shall be forgiven , 13- 
17 : concludes by stating the miserable life and death of those who are 
altogether differently circumstanced, 18-22. 
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* r T'HEN answered Job, and said: * Truly ye are 
a wise, and wisdom shall die with you! * I 
have, nevertheless, an understanding b heart as ye 
have: C I fall not short of you. But d who hath not 
things such as these * As one who is a e derision 
to his neighbour am I: as one who f calleth upon 
God, and whom He will answer. — The "just, the 
perfect man, is a derision! — * As the lamp of the 
h despised is to the tauntings of the dissolute, so am I 
ready for the 1 thrustings of the foot. 

* The k tents of the violent are indeed in peace, and 
great is the 1 confidence of those who vex God ; because 
God hath brought to their m hand. * But, ask now the 
n beasts, and they will teach thee ; and the 0 fowls of 
heaven, and they will tell thee : * or the twig of the 
ground, and it shall instruct thee; the fishes of the 
sea and they Bhall declare unto thee, saying , * Who 
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10 


11 
12 
13 


14 


Jehovah hath q wrought this; * seeing that in His 
hand is the soul of all living, even the r spirit of the 
flesh of all men ? 

* Doth not the s ear try sentences, as the ‘palate 
tasteth its food? * Is not “wisdom with the ancient? 
and with length of days understanding ? * Are 

not " wisdom and x might with Him? — y Counsel 
and understanding His? * Behold, He z breaketh 
down, and it can no more be built: He a shutteth 
up against a man, and it can no more be opened. 

* Behold, He ‘’restraineth the waters, and they dry up : 
He also sendeth them forth, and they c overwhelm a 

lo land! * With Him are strength and ''wealth: His 
ir are the e deceived and the deceiving. * He leadeth 
away counsellors as 1 spoil, and maketh judges K mad. 

* The discipline of kings He h relaxcth, and 1 bindeth 
a girdle about their loins. * He leadeth away k priests 

* He 


15 


in 

19 

20 


21 


23 


24 




He also overthroweth the ‘mighty. 
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11 knoweth not in all these thinqs; that the hand of W—» < ■ > Jj 
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as spoil; 

causeth the reputation of the m trusty to depart, and 
the "decision of the aged to pass away. * He poureth 
out contempt upon ° princes, and turneth to weakness 
22 the insolence of the i 1 haughty. * He q layeth open 
the deep things of darkness, and bringeth forth to 
light those of the shadow of death. # He ‘increaseth 
the nations, and s destroyeth them : He also ‘spreadeth 
abroad the nations, and He reduceth them. # He 
taketli away the u heart of the popular chieftains of 
the earth, and maketh them to w wander in a track¬ 
less desert. * So they * grope in darkness, for there is 
no light: He even maketh them to stray like the 
drunkard. y 

[chap, xnr—] 1 * Behold, all this hath mine eye 
2 H seen, mine ear heard, and considered for itself. * As 
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13 


is your b knowledge, so have I known : I fall not short 
of you. * I will nevertheless speak of the r Almighty ; 
I desire also to reason of God. * For ye are glozers of 
,J falsehood ; c idolatrous physicians are ye all. * O 
that ye were altogether f silent! for this would be 
to you for wisdom. 

# * Hear ye now my argument, and attend to the 

pleadings of my lips. * Will ye speak h wickedly for 
God, and talk deceitfully for Him ? * Will ye ' accept 
His person ? Will ye thus contend for God ? * Is it 

good that he k search you out ? or that ye practise 
‘hypocrisy with Him as with a man? — * He shall 
m assuredly convict you, if ye secretly accept the per¬ 
sons of any. * Shall not His "majesty affright you? 
and His dread fall upon you? * Are not your '’me¬ 
morials parables of ashes ? Your mounds as p mounds 
of clay ? * Be ye q silent, cease from me and let me 

speak ; then come on me what will! 

# Wherefore should r I take my flesh in my teeth ? 
and "place my life in mine own hand? * Were He 
to slay me, should I not 'hope? Only of my u spirit¬ 
ual ways would I dispute in His presence. * This 
should moreover w turn to my salvation ; for no 'hypo¬ 
crite cometh before Him. * Y Hear ye then dili¬ 
gently my conclusion, and receive my reproof in 
ears. 

# Behold now, I have * set my cause in order # 

I know that I am a just. # O that b He would plead 
with me ! for now am I c silent, and ready to give up 
the ghost. * Only d two things do not Thou with me; 
then will I not e conceal myself from Thy presence. 

* Remove Thine f hand from off me, and let not thy ter¬ 
ror affright me. # Then R call Thou, and 1 will answer: 
or I will h speak, and answer Thou me; say big, 

* Ilow many mine 'iniquities and sins are: shew me 
24 how great my transgression and sin is. — # Why Thou 

k hidcst thy face, and 1 countest me for Thine enemy.— 
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xxxvi. 2,17, 20. 
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q Ps. cv. 18 ; 
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cxlix. 0. 
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Ps. cii. 27. 
ch. vii. 9 ; iv. 19. 
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15 


* Whether Thou crushest the 111 driven leaf, or pursuest “ x™. n; 

the dried stubble. * For Thou writest down “bitter i? 
things against me, and investest me with the ° sins of 
my youth. # Thou also v condemnest niv feet to the 
shackles, and observest all my paths: on the soles of 
my feet Thou settest a deep mark. 

*So q wasteth he away as rottenness, as a garment 
which the r moth eonsumeth, [CHAP. XIV.] — l * Even 
a man, the child of woman, few of days and full of • Ecci. a 23 . 

. lot ch. VII. 1,6; 

trouble! # Like the b blossom he cometh forth, and is 

cut off: he fleeth also like the shadow, and never stand- 
eth fast. # Upon such moreover Thou c openest Thine 
eyes;—even me Thou bringest iuto d judgment with 
Thee! * Who shall of the unclean pronounce one e clean? 

No man !—* Surely his days are determined, a small 
"number are his months in 11 respect of thee : his 'decree 
Thou hast appointed, and this he shall not pass. #k Turn 


away thine eyes from him, and let him 'cease from his 
grief until he satisfy his day as an m hireling. 

* For there is hope even of a “ tree ; if it be cut 
down, still shall it renew, and its suckers not fail. 

* If its root grow old in the earth, and its stump die 
in the dust; * still from the refreshing of the “waters 
shall it flourish, and shall produce like the plant. 

* But stout man dieth ; yea man groweth p feeble and 
giveth up the ghost: and then Where is he? * Waters 
may have run from the sea, and a river have become dry 

12 and parched;—*but man <l lieth down, and ariseth no 
more. Until the 1 heavens shall fail they s awake not, 
neither are they stirred up out of their sleep. 

* O that Thou wouldest 1 hide me in the grave, and 
conceal me until Thine “anger had turned away ; that 
Thou wouldest decree for me, and w remember me ! 

* If a stout x man die, shall he revive?—All the days 
then of my warfare will y I hope, until my renewal 
come. * Call Thou, and I will then z answer Thee; 
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17 yet then wilt Thou not c reserve my sin. * My d trans¬ 
gression shall he sealed up in a bundle ; and Thou 
wilt cast a covering over mine iniquity. 

18 Or else as the falling e mountain, or f rock removed 

19 from its place, wasteth away ; * as ? waters wear away 
the stones, and their h rushings forth carry away the 
dust of the earth; so Thou makest the * hope of 

20 man to perish. * Thou k puttest forth Thy power 
against him continually, and he departeth : Thou 
makest his 1 countenance to change, and dismissest 

21 him. * His children come to honour, but he m knoweth 
it not: or are brought low, but he perceiveth it not 

22 of them. * Only that his flesh is “pained upon him, 
and that his own soul mourneth over him. 

CHAPTER XV. 

SUMMARY. 

Eliphaz rejoins , slating that the arguments of Job are tcorthless, but 
nevertheless such as to convict him of impiety, 1-6 ; demands tchence 
it is that he lays claim to so much knowledge ; why God's known 
mercies and declarations are so little regarded by him ; and why he is so 
bold arid ready to contend, 7-13 : contrasts the character of God with 
that of man ; and then proceeds to argue from known revealed truths , 
14-19: which declare that the viciows man cannot but be miserable, 
hopeless, and always beset with fear ,• and this because of rebellion 
against God; that, whatever might be his state, it must end in destruc¬ 
tion. He ends with an exhortation to live and to act differently, 
20-35. 
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of wind. 
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J 2 Kings, xix. 4. 
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Isa. xxx, fi. 
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cxix. 126. 

Prov. i. 25, 29, 

Jer. ii. 19. Mai. i. 
s Luke, xix. 22. ch. 
viii. 23, 24. Ps. xc. 


1 * r i'HEN answered a Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, 

2 * Should a wise man answ er || b vain knowledge, 

3 and fill his belly with the r east wind, * by disputing 
with d words that will not profit, and with speeches 

4 wherewith he can do no good ? * But thou even 

castest off e fear, and takest away complaint from 

5 before God. * For thine own 1 mouth proclaimeth 
thine iniquity, and thou choosest the tongue of the 

6 crafty. # Thine own mouth * condemneth thee, and 
not I: yea, thine ow r n lips h testify against tliee. 

7 * Wa9t thou the 'first man born ? or, Wast thou 

6. Rom. 111. 18. Ps. cxix. 97. 99- f Ps. 1.19, 20. Prov. xv. 2, 20. Jer. ix. 3, 5. 

Ix. 20. Ps. Ixiv. 9. h Gen. xxx. 33. 2 Sam. i. 16. Has. v. 5. Isa. ili. 9. • Prov. 

2. Mich. v. 1. 
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a brought forth before the hills? * Hast thou k heard 
the secret counsel of God, and secured 1 wisdom to 
o thyself? * What then ’"knowest thou which we know 

i/ 

not? what understandest thou which is not clear with 

10 us? * The "gray-headed also, and the ancient are 

11 with us, each more aged than thy father! * Are the 
° consolations of God small with thee ? and is His 

12 v word unavailing with thee? # What hath thy q heart 
received for thee? and What have thine ’eyes laid 

13 hold upon, * that thou s refreshest thy spirit against 
God? and bringest forth from thy mouth vain ‘ speeches? 

14 * What is u man that he should be clean ? or " the 

15 child of a woman that he should be just? # Lo, He 
x puttcth no trust in his saints; and the heavens are 

io unclean in his sight. # >' Much more the abominable 
and corrupt,—man who x drinketh in iniquity as water! 

17 * Let me then shew thee ; " hear me, and that which 

ir I have seen let me now relate; * which b wise men 
have told from their fathers, and have not withholden : 

io * to whom alone the c earth was given, and among 
whom no stranger passed, saying ,— 

20 * All the ll days of the wicked are painful, and a 

21 small c number of years is laid up for the violent. * A 
sound of ‘ terrors is in his ears ; even in e peace the de- 

22 stroyer cometli in upon him. # He hath no assurance 
of a return from h darkness ; and he is ' way-laid for 

23 the sword. * Wheresoever he k wandcreth for bread, 
he k nowetli that the day of‘darkness is ready at his 

24 hand. * Distress and 111 anguish affright him; they 
press hardly upou him as a king ready for the 

25 assault. — * Because he hath stretched out his hand 
against God, and strengthened himself against the 

2G Almighty ; * He shall rush upon 11 him, even upon his 

27 neck, upon the thick bosses of his bucklers .—* Though 
he have covered his face with 0 fatness, and made 

28 wealth his confidence ; * Yet shall he dwell in cities 
to be '* destroyed, in q houses which shall not be in- 

29 habited, and which are about to become heaps. * He 
shall not grow r rich, nor shall his power endure, 
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* He shall never depart out of s darkness: * the flame 
of God shall dry up his branches, and by the u blast of 
His mouth shall he pass away. 

* Let not the deceived then w trust in falsehood ; for 
falsehood shall be his x recompense. * Before his day 
be y accomplished shall it be complete ; so that his 
z branch shall not flourish. # He shall force off his 
a untimely fruit like the vine, and cast off his b flower 
as the olive. * For the congregation of the profane 
shall be c -desolate, and fire shall d consume the tents 
of bribery: * e conceiving sin, and bringing forth 
iniquity, — yea their bowels are ever framing deceit, 

CHAPTERS XVI. XVII. 

SUMMARY. 

Job again answers Eliphaz ; reproaches him and his friends with want 
of sympathy and knowledge , 1-5 : affirms that similar arguing on his 
own part would be unprofitable ; that God has really afflicted Aim, 
and that hence it is, his enemies have power to oppress and injure 
him, 6-11 : enlarges on his afflictions, 12-14 : describes his afflictions 
more particularly ; dwells on his innocency ; affirms that his best 
witness, mediator , judge , and friend, is above, where his cause shall 
be tried ; and looks with hope to the period of his departure — Al VII. 
Renews his complaint; calls on his friends for fidelity; complains of 
their ignorance and perfidy ; restates the greatness of his affliction ; 
the effect which his case shall have upon good men generally ; the case 
different with his friends ; entreats them, therefore, to change their 
minds, 1-10; complains of the unprofitableness of his time , and the 
ignorance of his friends; looks to the end of his course as the only 
source of hope, 11-16. 
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1,2 * r T'HEN Job answered, and said, * Many such 
A things as these I have a heard: miserable com- 

3 forters are ye all! * Is there no end to b vain || w r ords ? 
Otherwise, What c stirreth thee up that thou an- 

4 swerest ? * I might also talk as you do , were your 

persons in the place of mine; I might siring sentences 

5 together against you, and d shake my head at you : # I 
might prevail against you with e my mouth, and the 
moving of my lips might restrain you. 

6 * Should I thus 'speak, yet would not my pain be 
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10 


assuaged ; and should I forbear, How much of it 
would then depart from me? — # Surely now hath He 
c brought me to nothing. All my h company hast Thou 
brought to desolation! * So Thou coverest me with 

wrinkles: — this hath become a witness, and hath 
arisen against me : and my want supplieth an 1 answer 
to my face. * His wrath hath k torn and dealt cruelly 
with me : mine enemy gnasheth upon me with his 
'teeth; he sharpeneth his eyes upon me. — # They 
m gaped upon me with their mouth : with reproach 
have they 11 smitten my cheeks: they are altogether 

tl ° fully set against me. * God hath p shnt me up unto 
the sinful; and into the n hands of the wicked hath he 
cast me down. 

12 * I was at ease, but He r hath troubled me ; He hath 
also taken hold of my shoulders, and S shaken me to 

13 pieces; yea He hath set me up for His 'mark. * Hi9 
"arrows compass me round about : He " harroweth up 
my loins, and spareth not: He x poureth out my gall 

14 upon the ground : * He y breaketh me with breach 
upon breach : He runneth upon me Mike a mighty 
man. 

15 # I have sewed a sackcloth upon my skin, and laid 

16 mine b horn in the dust. * My cheeks are flushed 
with c weeping, and upon mine eyelids sits the shadow 

17 of death .—* d Because there was no violence in my 

18 hands, was my e prayer pure.— # 0 'earth! cover 
not thou my blood, neither let place remain for my 

io cry. # Behold now also P my witness is in the hea- 

20 vens, yea mine eye-witness is in the highest. * My 
,l mediator there is my friend: unto God therefore 

21 doth mine eye weep. # For he shall ‘plead for a 
man with God ; even the k Son of man for his friend, 

22 * when a few year9 are come, and 1 1 shall have de¬ 
parted by a path by which I shall not return. 

[CHAP. XVII.]—l * My H spirit is oppressed; my 
days are few ; the chambers of the b grave are mine. 

2 * Surely continual c tears are with me; and in their 

3 ll embitterings doth mine eye remain. * e Lay down 
now thine hand, and pledge me with thee. Who is 

xiv. 17 . Lain. ii. 11 , 10 . d Ezck. xxvii. 31. Zech. xii. 10. « Gen. xxiv. 2; xlvii. 

xvii. Ill: xxii. 2G. 
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g 1 Sam. ii. 10 . 
Ezek. xxi. 26. 
Ps.lxxxix. 17,10. 
b ch. vi. 27 . 

Ps. xli. 10. 
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I*s. xxxv. 16 ; 
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1 Ps. lxxxviii. 9. 
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xxxi. 10 . 
n Ps. cix. 23. 

Eccl. vi. 12 . 

0 Ps. Ixxiii. 13, 14. 

cli. xxi. 7-14. 
p ch. ii. 9, 10. 

Ps. xxxiv. 20 , 21 . 

xxxvii. 17 . 
Prov. x. 3 ( 1 ; 
xii. 3. 

1 Ps. xxiv. 4. 

ch. ix. 30. 
r Isa. xxi. 12. 

Prov. i. 23. 
ch. vi. 2 !). 

•ch. xii. 2 . 

1 ch. vii. 6 ; ix. 25. 
“ Ps. cxlvi. 4 . 
w Isa. v. 20 . 

1 vv. 1, 16 . 
ch. iii. 13 ; 

vi. 9 ; 

vii. 6. 

Ps. lxxxviii. 4-7. 
y Ezek. xxxvii. 11. 


» ch. ii. 11 ; 

viii- 1, Ate. 

*> ch. viii. 2; xi. 2. 
Prov. xviii. 13. 


e ch. xii. 7 ? 

xvii. 4, 10. 
Ps. Ixxiii. 22. 

^ ch. v. 2. 

• Eeek. ix. 9. 

1 Isa. liv. 10. 
ch. xiv. ID. 


4 he that will strike my hand ? * For their f heart hast 

Thou shut up from understanding; therefore Thou 

5 B exaltest them not. * One pointeth out even ‘‘friends 
for the spoil; and the eyes of his children ‘fail. 

6 * Me also hath he set up for a k bye-word of the people, 

7 and I am become an Abomination to ||them. * So 
mine m eye languisheth from vexation, and all my 

o members are as a "shadow. *°Upright men shall 
be confounded at this, and the innocent be stirred up 

9 against the profane. * The righteous shall Miold fast 
on his way, and he that hath (| clean hands shall in- 

10 crease in strength. * But, 0 all of you, r turn ye I 
pray and come in ; for I find not a S wise man among 
you. 

11 My days are *passed; my "purposes,— the pre- 

12 possessions of my heart,— are broken off. *They put 

13 "night for day ; light as nearer than darkness! *But 
I look to the x grave as my house ; in darkness would 

14 I make my bed. * To corruption I have cried, My 
father! to the worm, My mother, and my sister! 

15 * Where then is now my ' expectation ? and, as to my 

16 hope, Who shall behold it? * To the grave-clothes 
shall they go down ; surely to the dust shall they 
descend together. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

SUMMARY. 

Bildad offers his second reply: complains of the length of the dispute, 
and that they had been treated too unceremoniously by Job , 1-4 : 
proceeds to recount the failures of the wicked, in a strain not unlike 
that resorted to in his former discourse , ch. viii. II is arguments arc, 
therefore , guile general , and by no means applicable to the case of the 
patriarch , 5-21. 

1 # rilHEN answered “Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 

2 ^ * When will ye set limits to b words ? Consider, 

3 and afterwards we will speak. * Wherefore are we 
"considered as the beast,— and are polluted in your 

4 eyes—* tearing himself to pieces in his ll anger ?—Shall 
c the earth be forsaken for thee ? or the 1 rock be 
removed from its place? 
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!> * The K light of the wicked shall indeed go out; 

i) neither shall the flame of his fire shine forth. * The 
h light shall be dark in his tent, and his lamp over him 

7 shall fail. *The 'strides of his might shall be strait¬ 
ened, and his own k counsel shall cast him down. 

8 # For he shall be cast into a 'net by his own feet, 

9 yea he shall walk upon the snare. *The ni gin shall 
take him by the heel, and the noose shall lay fast hold 

io upon him. # His "cord shall be coucealed in the 

n earth, and his trap on the path. *°Terrors shall af¬ 

fright him round about, and shall confound him at his 

12 very feet. # So shall his strength be faintness, and 

13 destruction be made ^ready at his side. * He shall 

cat up the coatings of his '•own skin; the first-born of 

M death shall devour his members, * The ' object of his 
confidence shall be cast away from his tent, and shall 

i;> dismiss him to the king of terrors. * Tt resideth in 
his lent:—no longer to be his ,-—for burning s brim- 

1G stone shall be sprinkled on his dwelling. * His ‘roots 
shall wither from beneath ; and from above shall his 

17 crop be cut off. * His "memory shall perish from the 

earth, yea no name shall remain to him without. 

18 *|| He shall be driven from light to darkness, and be 

19 " expelled from the world. # Neither x descendant nor 
posterity shall remain to him among his people ; yea 

20 no remnant in his dwellings. * After-generations shall 
be astounded at his y day, as former ones ||were horror- 

21 stricken. # Such only are the habitations of the 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


SUMMARY. 

Job, in his reply to Bildad, complains of contemptuous treatment, and 
perseveres in declaring that his affliction is from God, l-C : complains 
also that his cause is disregarded ; that he is beset on every side, 
attacked, and injured , 7-11: that hosts encompass him , that his friends 
are put far away from him ; that his kinsfolk and friends have de¬ 
serted him ; that his servants, inmates, wife, had all taken part 
against him ; that even the objects spoke openly against him , and his 
familiar friends had turned from him, 12-19 : laments his emaci¬ 
ated state of body, and solicits pity; deplores the insensibility of his 
friends and wishes that his sufferings were recorded, 20-24: de¬ 
clares his faith in the Redeemer, who should appear in after-times on 
the earth; his assurance that he should in his flesh see God and be 
justified ; and warns his friends of the judgment to come. 


■ ch. viii. 2 ; 
xviii. 2. 
Judg. xvi. !fi. 
b Gen. xxxi. 7- 
Lev. xxvi. 26. 


9 Ps. xxxviii. 17- 


d Ps. xxii, 2, 3. 


• ch. iii. 23. 

Ps. lxxxviii. 9. 
f Ps. Ixxxix. 45. 


e ch, xiii. 24. 
Lam. ii. G. 

h ch. xxx, 12. 


■ Ps. xxxi. 12 : 
xxxviii. 12 ; 
lxix. 9 ; 
lxxxviii. 9, 
19. 


i, *2 T'HEN answered Job, and said, * How long will 

ye vex my soul, and a break me in pieces with 

3 words? * These b ten times have ye reproached me; 
ye are not ashamed to treat me contemptuously. 

4 *And have I indeed erred? With me then will mine 

5 error remain. * If indeed ye will c magnify yourselves 
against me, and plead my abasement against me ; 

6 # know then that God hath bowed me down, and hath 
spread his net about me. 

7 # Behold I cry out of violence, hut am d not an- 

8 swered : I cry aloud, hut there is no judgment. *My 
c way hath He walled up, and I cannot pass; and 

9 upon my paths hath He put darkness. * My 'glory 
hath He stripped from off me, and the cro>vn of my 

10 head hath He taken away. * He ruinetli me on every 
side, and I depart; yea He putteth away my hope as 

11 a tree. * He hath also kindled his wrath against me, 
and ^considered me—as His enemies—against Him. 

12 *His troops come in together, and ''cast up their 
way against me ; yea they encamp round about my 

13 tent. * My 'brethren hath He put far aivay from me ; 
and those who knew me are wholly estranged from 

14 me. * My kinsfolk have failed ; and my familiar 

15 friends have disregarded me. # The sojourners of my 
house, and my handmaids, account me as a stranger; 

16 I am become a foreigner in their eyes. * I called my 
servant, hut he answered not: with my own mouth 

17 have I entreated liirn. * My breath was strange to 
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xix. 18 .] 

my wife, and my entreaties to the children of my own 

in bowels. * The vile moreover have now despised me: 

1 9 when I have arisen they have spoken against me. * All 
mine k intimate friends have abhorred me, and those 
whom I loved are turned against me. 

20 * My *bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, so 

21 that I escape with the skin of my teeth. # Be gra¬ 
cious, be gracious unto me, O ye my friends; m for the 

22 hand of God hath touched me. # Why do ye "pursue 
me as a mighty man, and are not satisfied with my 

23 flesh ? * O that my words were now written ! O that 

24 they were even graven in a book! * were cut with an 
iron tool and with lead in the rock for ever! 

25 * But, 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 

26 he shall stand hereafter upon the earth : # and that 
after this my skin shall have been pierced through, 

27 still in my "flesh shall I see God :—* that 1 shall see 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold Him , and not 
a stranger, when my reins shall have been consumed 

28 within me. * When ye shall say, How did we per¬ 
secute him!—and the root of the matter shall have 

29 been found in me. * Be ye afraid of the sword : for 
the fury due to transgressions is the sword. Know ye 
therefore that there is Pa judgment. 

CHAPTER XX. 

SUMMARY. 

Zophar's apology for his reply , 1-3 ; dwells, as before, ch. xi., on the 
vanity (f wickedness, and the excellency of true religion—particularly 
here on the former, insisting that ill-gotten wealth shall be rendered 
hack, and ill-won honours soon descend to corruption, 4-1 1 : dwells on 
the bitter effects of sin, its natural progress to poverty and misery; on 
the principle of God's overruling providence, 12-18 : t/tsis/s that op¬ 
pression in principle, shall be followed by its own fruits, distress in 
experience ; and so quick shall this be, that it shall take effect in the 
very height of one's enjoyments ; shall fall from heaven above, and be 
generated in the earth beneath, in all the dreadful visitations derivable 
from these sources ; and which shall follow him into another world, 
while his posterity falls in this , 19-28 : concludes by declaring, that 
such is the universal portion of the wicked, and that God is the author 
of it, 29. 

1 *rjniEN answered a Zophar the Naainathite, and 

2 said, * Therefore my thoughts cause me to an- 
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L Gen. ii. H. 

« l»s. xxxvii. .15, 
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J Isa. xiv. 1.1, 14. 
Obnd. .1, 4. 

Ps. Ixxiii 9. 

* Ps. lxxxiii. II. 


f Ps. Ixxiii. 20 ; 

XC. J. 


e cb. vii. 0 , 10 ; 
viii. 18. 

Ps. xxxvii. 36; 
ci ii. 1C. 


ll VCT. 10. 

»ch. xiii. 26. 
Ps. xxv. 7 . 

k ch. xxi. 2 fi. 


• Ilev. x. 9. 


“ Hab. ii. 1 G. 


« Jer. viii. 14 ; 
ix 14. 

Acls, viii. 2.1. 

° Ps. xxxvi. 9, 10. 
Jer. xvii. C. 


v vv. 10 , l. r >. 


<i Keel. v. 13, 14. 
Isa. lix. U. 
Horn. iii. 17* 


3 swer, and on this account I am in haste,—* because I 
hear chastisement which is my reproach: — and the 
spirit of my discretion urgeth me to reply. 

4 * Hast thou known this from of old, since the 

5 l, placing of man upon the earth, *that the c ex 
of the wicked is of short duration, and the joy of the 

6 ungodly but for a moment? * Though he raise his 
d dignity to the heavens, and make his head to touch 

7 the cloud; *yet, like his own *dung, shall he utterly 
perish: they who have seen him shall say, Where is 

8 he? *As a ‘dream shall he fly away, and none shall 
find him; yea he shall be made to wander as a vision 

9 of the night. * The c eye also which saw him shall see 
him no more ; neither shall his place any more behold 

10 him. * His children shall give satisfaction to the poor; 

11 yea his own hands shall ’'give back his wealth. *His 
‘bones shall be filled with the vanities of his youth ; 
and with him shall they k lie down in the dust. 

12 * Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, and he 

13 retain it beneath his tongue; # though he spare it, and 

14 forsake it not, but keep it within his palate; * yet 
shall his bread be turned in his ’bowels; the gall of 

15 adders shall be within him. * He hath swallowed 
down wealth ; yet shall He make him 1,1 vomit it forth : 

16 God shall dispossess his stomach of it. * He shall 
suck the " poison of adders; the tongue of the viper 

17 shall slay him. * He shall never look upon the °rivu¬ 
lets'—the streams of the valleys—of honey and butter. 

18 # He shall give back the profit of his labour, and shall 
not '’consume it: as his wealth is, so shall his resti¬ 
tution be; and he shall not rejoice. 

19 * Because he hath crushed and forsaken the poor; 
hath taken a house by violence, and not built it: — 

20 * because he hath known no l| peace within, and hath 

21 not escaped with his desire ;—* no survivor shall remain 
for his provision: thus shall none exult in his prosperity. 

22 * In the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be distressed ; 
the whole force of the wretched shall come in upon 

23 him. * So shall it come to pass that , ‘ while his belly 
is filling, God shall send the burning of His wrath 
upon him, yen He shall rnin if upon him while he is 
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04 feasting ;—* while lie fleeth from the 8 iron weapon, the 
o:> brazen bow shall pierce him through : * the sword 
shall be drawn, and shall go forth from his body, and 
the ‘glittering spear from his gall: horrors "shall come 
jo upon him. * The aggregate of darkness is reserved 
for his treasures ; an unblown w fire shall devour him : 

27 in his tent shall his survivor be broken. * The hea¬ 
vens shall reveal his iniquity, and the earth shall be 

28 x raised up against him. # So shall the increase of his 
house go into captivity; his treasures shall be dispersed 
in the day of God’s anger. 

29 # This i9 the ' portion of the wicked man from God ; 
yea the heritage of his rule from the mighty One. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

SUMMARY. 

Job requests attention to his reply as a right; and which, if granted, 
could not hut administer to his friends' satisfaction : asserts that, if 
he had considered man as his judge, the treatment he had met with 
would he reasonable enough, 1-5 : allows that the prosperity of the 
wicked , their growing strength, wealth , health, and family , had greatly 
perplexed him. Concludes , nevertheless, that he chose not their coun¬ 
sels , C-1C. He next proceeds to shetv that, still they were subject to 
calamities , afflictions, and other dreadful visitations from God; and 
that this they themselves saw and felt: and concludes that their expe¬ 
rience is, after all, truly miserable, 17 - 21 . Jn the next place, he 
sheivs that a common fate seems, in these respects , to attend upon all ; 
udnch is the pure result of Divine Providence , the ways of which are 
inscrutable to man , 22-26. In the last place, he sheivs that his oppo¬ 
nents had applied this sort of inconclusive reasoning, as sufficient to 
determine his real character; deprecates the vanities of the rich 
ungodly man ; and concludes that perverseness and error alone had 
directed the replies of his opponents, 27-34. 

1,2 *PTM1EN answered Job, and said, * Hear ye di¬ 
ligently my speech, and let this be your 

3 great consolation. # Bear v:ith me, and I will speak ; 

4 and, after my speaking, thou a mayest mock on.— # As 
for me, Is my complaint of man ? And, if it were 

5 so, Why then should 1 not be. impatient ? * Look on 

me therefore and be astonished, and b lay your hand 
upon your mouth. 

r> * When indeed I have r remembered, — I have been 
*'perplexed, and trembling hath laid hold on my flesh, 
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r Luke, xii. 46. 
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Jer. xxv. 16. 
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xx. 28; 
xxvii. 18. 

7 Isa. xl. 13; xlv.9. 
Rom. xi. 34. 

1 Cor. ii. 16. 

* Ps. xlix. 11. 


• EccL v. 16. 
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ch. xx. 11. 

EccL ix. Z 
Isa. xiv. II. 


* ch. xx. 7- 
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7 —* How the wicked are e vigorous, grow old, and even 

8 become mighty in wealth : # their f seed is established 
in their presence, yea with them, and their numerous 

9 offspring before their eyes: * their P houses are safe 

10 from fear, neither is the rod of God upon them : *his 
ox gendereth and faileth not; his heifer calveth safely, 

11 and h casteth not her young .—* How they send forth 
their sucklings like the 1 flock, and their children leap 

12 for joy: * they take up the tabret and lute; and re- 

13 joice to the sound of the lyre: * they wear out their 
k days in prosperity; and in a 'moment they descend 

14 to the grave! * But to m God they say, Depart from 
us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 

15 * D What is the Almighty, that we should serve Him? 
and What shall °we profit, if we appear before Him?— 

16 * Behold, their prosperity is not in their own power.— 
As to the p counsel of the wicked, therefore , be it far 
from me ! 

17 * How oft, nevertheless , is the q light of the wicked 
put out: doth their destruction come upon them, 

18 and God r apportion their pains in His wrath? # Do 
they become as s stubble before the wind, and as chaff 

19 which the whirlwind snatcheth away ? * How oft 

doth God lay up ||his iniquity 'for his children ; repay 

20 him, and he u know it? * Do his own eyes view his 
destruction, and he " drink of the wrath of the Al- 

21 mighty? * What then can his desire be as to his house 
after him, when the number of x his months shall have 
been decided ? 

22 * y Shali one then teach God knowledge, when He 

23 judgeth the lofty? * For this man z dieth in his en- 

24 tire strength, being wholly at ease and quiet, * his 
bottles full of new milk, and his bones watered with 

25 marrow! *And that dieth in bitterness of soul, and 

26 never a ate in prosperity ! ^Together do they b liedown 
upon the du 9 t, and the worm covereth them ! 

27 * Behold, I know your devices, and the surmisings 

28 which ye force upon me, *when ye say, c Where is 
now the house of the prince ? yea Where the tent, the 

29 habitations, of the wicked? * Have ye not asked them 
who H pass by the way ? And are ye ignorant of 
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30 their intimations? *That the wicked is reserved for 

the *duv of destruction? — are led on for the day of • * vi - 4 * 

* ^ 2 Pel* ti. 9. 

:u great wrath? * Yet who hath denounced his way to 

his face? And/or what he did, f wlio hath rendered fRev - KiU - 4 - 

32 retribution? * Nevertheless for the chambers of the 
grave was he led on, and for the tomb was he watch- 

33 ful. *To him seemed the stones of the valley 9weet: 

8 after him ako draweth he all men, as of those *P s - xliK - 14 - 
before him there was no number. 

34 * Why then offer ye vain consolations to me, when 
perverseness remaineth in your own answers? 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SUMMARY. 


Eliphnz here commences a third series of arguments ; and, as before , is 
profuse in excellent remarks , not one of which is applicable to the case 
of Job. He first dilates on man's unprofitableness to God ; then on 
the small importance of Job's case ; then on what he deems his positive 
sins ; and then concludes , that, on this latter account , he was both 
mentally blinded , and deservedly visited with affliction , l-l 1. He 
next accuses him with supposing that , as God is very highly exalted 
above the heavens , He could not , of necessity , judge a cause so far 
removed from Him , 12-14. He next adopts some of Job's expres¬ 
sions, in the preceding chapter , and retorts their import upon him , 
15-10. He next dwells on the views which the good must take of these 
occurrences , among whom he evidently includes himself; alludes ap¬ 
parently to the fall of Sodom , Qc. by way of illustration ; and exhorts 
Job accordingly , 19-22 : concludes by affirming, that if Job will so 
return to God's service , he shall be restored to wealth , religious assur¬ 
ance , and real happiness ; that his prayers shall be heard , his influ¬ 
ence extended , and that by this means he shall be relieved and sup¬ 
ported , 23-30. 


1 * r JMIEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said, 

2 * Is a man “profitable to God, because the prud- 

3 ent is profitable to himself? * I 9 it a pleasure to 
the Almighty that thou be just, or indeed an advant- 

4 age that thou make thy ways perfect ? * Shall He 

contend with thee of thy piety ? or enter with thee into 

5 judgment? * Is not thy wickedness great? — Yea, 
c there is no end to thine iniquities ? * For thou b pledgest 

t li. xxiv. 0, y. Eaek, xviii. 12. 


• ch. xxxv. 7- 
Ps. xvi. 2. 
Luke, xvii. 10. 
Ps. 1. H, &c. 
Mic. vi. G, 7. 


l* Exod. xxii. 

2(i, 27. 

Deut. xxiv. 10. 
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xxii. 6. 


« ch. xxxi. 17. 

DeuL xv, 7. 
|[ Heb. counte¬ 
nance#. 


d ch. xxxi. 21. 
Isa, x. 2. 

Ezek, xxii. 7. 

«* ch. xviii. 0-1U; 
xix. 0. 

fl>s. Jxix. 2, 3; 
txxiv. 5. 
Lam. iii. 5-4. 


p Ps. x. 11 ; 

Ixxiii. 12; 
xciv. 7- 
Ezek. viii, 12 ; 

ix. 0. 

Ps. xcvii. 2; 

cxxxix. 12,13. 
Jer. xxiii. 24. 

• Gen. vi. 5, 11, 13. 

2 Pel, ii. 5, 0. 
k ch. xv. 32. 


1 ch. xxi. 14. 

m Mai. iii. 14. 

D ch. xii. G. 

Ps. xvii. 15. 
Jer. xii. 2. 

° ch. xxi. 1IL 

r Ps. xlviii. 12; 
hi. 0; 
Iviii. 11 ; 
i vii. 42. 
Prov. xi. 10. 
Rev. xviii. 20 ; 
xix. 1-3. 

n Isa. xxvii. 5. 


* Ps. cxix. 11. 

* ch. viii. 5, G ; 

xi. 13, 14. 


1 2 Chro. i. 15. 
Prov. xv. l>. 


« ch. xxvii. 10. 

Isa. Iviii. 14. 
' r ch. xi. 15. 

- Ps. I. 15. 

Isa. Iviii. 0. 
Prov. xv. 2ii, 

y Feel. 3, 4. 


'Prov. iv. 10, 


thy brethren for naught, and strippest off the clothing 
7 of the destitute. * Thou givest no water to the weary 
to drink, and from the hungry thou c witbholdest 
o bread. — * So the powerful man mctketh the earth 
his own, and the honoured of || men dwelleth in it.— 
9 * Widows hast thou sent empty away, and bg thee 

io have the arms of d orphans been broken. * e Snares 
are therefore round about tbee, and sudden fear per¬ 
il plexeth thee. * Or else darkness, and thou seest not; 
and an inundation of f waters covereth thee. 

12 * Is not God in the height of the heavens ? View 

O 

13 then the summit of the stars, for they are high ! * So 

thou hast said, How should ? God know ? Can He 

14 judge through the thick darkness? * Thick ''clouds 
are His covering, and He seetli not; and He walketh 

15 on the circumference of the heavens. # Dost thou 
retain the ancient path, which the men of 1 iniquity 

16 have trodden ? * Who withered away k untimely :•— 

the stream was poured out upon their foundation !— 

17 * Who said to God, 1 Depart from us; and demanded 

18 what the Almighty m could do for them; * when He 
had filled their “houses with prosperity ! — Be therefore 
the “counsel of the wicked far from me ! 

1 9 * The righteous shall see, and p rejoice, and the 

20 pure shall laugh them to scorn, saying : * Surely our 
adversary is restrained, and the fire hath consumed 

21 their abundance !— # Dwell thou then with Him, and 
q be at peace : in these things shall thine income be 

22 prosperous. * Receive now instruction at His mouth, 
and 1 lay up his words in thine heart. 

23 * s If thou return to the Almighty, thou shall be 
built up ; thou shall put iniquity far away from thy 

24 tents : # and on the earth thou shalt 1 lay up wealth ; 

25 and in the rock gold of the valleys of Ophir. * So 
shall the Almighty be thy strength, yea as treasures of 

26 silver to thee. * For then thou shalt u delight thyself in 
the Almighty, and slnilt " lift up thy face unto God. 

27 *Thou shalt make thy * prayer unto Him, and He 

28 shall hear thee; and thou shalt y pay thy vows. # Thou 
shalt decide a matter, and it shall be established to 

29 thee; so shall the Might shine upon thy ways. * When 
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others cast down, then shalt thou command exaltation: 
30 and the "meek 9hall be saved. * Whoso is pure, him 
shall God deliver; yea thou shalt be delivered by the 
cleanness of thy hands. 


• Prov. xxix. 23. 
It>a. lvii. 15 ; 
lxvl # 2, 

Ezek. xxj. 2C. 


CHAPTERS XXIII. XXIV. 

SUMMARY. 

Job complains of the weight of his affliction, and desires to bring his case 
before God, 1-5 : declares that under His mercy he shall be safe ; 
and laments that he cannot find Him, G-9: insists that he shall event¬ 
ually be delivered, because he has treasured up God's commands, and 
has not swerved from them in his conduct, 10-13 : argues that God is 
independent, and will fulfil all His will ,* declares that hence he is con¬ 
founded, knowing , as he does, that all his afflictions come from Him 
primarily, and from no other power, 13-17* — XXIV. Renews this 
argument, and affirms, that believers are necessarily ignorant of many 
of God's purposes. He then proceeds to recount some of the vicious 
practices in which men are allowed to indulge, 1-12: he states and 
exemplifies their wicked principles, as centering in a hatred of the 
light, and as exerting themselves in the works of darkness, 13-17 : the 
active and rapacious character of such, and their certain fate , 18- 
20 : recounts their injurious but insinuating properties, their success, 
their consequent jealousies and anxieties, their short triumph, and final 
destruction; and concludes by challenging a refutation of his senti¬ 
ments, 21-25. 

1,2 * r THEN Job answered, and said, * Even to-day 

is my * complaint bitter, my hand is heavy 

3 because of my sighing. * O that I had knowledge, 
and could find Him! that I could enter in even to His 

4 appointed place ! * That I could l) lay the case in order 
before Him, and c fill my mouth with arguments! 

5 * That I could know the words He would answer me, 
and consider what He would say unto me!- 

G * Would He d contend with me in the greatness of His 
power? No : He would only place His love on me !— 

7 * There should the upright be tried before Him : and 

8 I should be e delivered for ever from him who judged 
me. * Behold, I go forward, but He is not f discernible; 

9 and backward, but I perceive Him not. # On the left 
hand in K His operations I perceive Him , but I com¬ 
prehend Him not: on the right hand He is veiled, and 
I see Him not. 


* cli. vl. 2; x. 1. 
Lam. iii. 19. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 3. 


b ch. xiii. 0, 19; 
x vi. 21 ; 


xxxi. 35, 37. 
Ps. xliii. 1. 

Isa. xliii. 20. 
cGen.xviii.25,&c. 


ch. ix. 19. 
Jsa.xxvii 4,5,9; 
lvii. 10, 1U ; 
i. 19. 

Jer. xii. 1. 

* Ps. Ixix. 15. 

2 Sam. xxii. 

19, 49, Jic. 
f Ps. x. I ; 

xiii. 1-3 ; 
Ixxxix. 40. 
Isa. xlv. 15. 
k Ps. cxxxix. 5, 0. 
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b Gen, xviii. 19. 

2 Kings, xx. 3. 

Ps. i. o: 

cxxxlx. 1-3, 

2 Tim. ii. 19. 

1 DeuL viii. 2. 

Ps. xvii. 3; 

Ixvi. lo. 

Prov. xvii. 3. 
Zech. xiii. I). 
eh. xlii. 0. 
k Ps. xviii. 22. 

1 Ps. cxix. 1, 2, II. 
eh. xvii. iK 
m Ps. xviii. 23. 

* Ps. cxix. A, 0, 

11 , 10. 
eh. xxil. 22. 

Prov. vii. I. 

° eh. ix. 12, 13 ; 

xi. 10 ; 

xii. 14. 
i 1 Ps. cxv. 3 ; 

exxxv. fi. 

Isa. xiv. 24, 27- 
■iPs.cxix. 17 - 

* Isa. xl. 27 , 28. 
eh. xii. 3, 18. 
Rom. xi. 33. 

• eh. x. 15 ; 

xxxi. 23. 

Ps. Ixxvii. 4 ; 

cxix. 120. 
llab. iii. 2. 

I Ps. xxii. 15. 
eh. xxvii, 2. 

Ps. cxxxix. 11. 
Luke, xxii. 53. 

Col i. ia 

1 Thes. v. 5. 
llev. xvi. 10, 

|| Heh. throne* 

" Ps. xeiv. 20. 
xxxi. 16. 

Bed. Iii- 17 ; 

viii. 6, 7. 
Isa. lx. 22. 

Luke, xxi.22,24. 
Acts, i. 7 ; 

xvii. 26. &c. 
li Deut. xix. 14 ; 

xxvii. 17 . 
Prov. xxv. 2H; 

xxiii. 10. 
Mos. v. 10. 
r eh. i. 15, 17. 

1 Sam. xii. 3. 
eh. xxxi. 1G. 
Prov, xxii. 1G ; 

xxx. 14. 
Isa. x. 2. 

Prov. xxviii. 12, 
211 . 

r Jcr. Ii. 24. 

Hos, viii. 9. 
r Prov, iv, 16. 

Mic. ii. 1 . 
r Juelg. vi. 3. 

Mic. vi. 15. 

II ver. 10. 

■ Gen, xxxi. 40. 
k Judg. vi. 2. 

Heh. xi. :i(l. 

) 2 Kings, Iv. 1, 
Nell. v. 5. 
w Deut. xxv. 4. 
Jcr. xxil. 13. 
Mai. iii. 5. 

Jam. v. 4. 

» Ps. xii. G. 

" Ps. Ixlx. 27 ; 

cix. 23. 

V Ps, 1, 21. 

Keel. vlil. 11,12, 
Mai. h. 17; 
ii). 14, 15. 


10 * But He 11 kuoweth my way : He shall 1 prove me, 

11 and 1 shall come forth like gold. * On his k footstep 
hath my foot taken hold : I have kept His 1 way, and 

12 have not declined ; * neither have I ,n put away the 
precept of His lips from n being my law : I have trea¬ 
sured up the words of His mouth. 

13 * But He is intent on one thing; and Who shall 
° turn Him back ? His soul hath v desired, and He 

14 will do it. * For He shall (| fulfil my law ; and 

15 r like these, many things rest with Him. * Wherefore 
s I am confounded at His presence; I consider, and 

1 G am afraid of Him. * For God 'hath unnerved my 

17 heart, yea the Almighty hath confounded me. * For 
I have not been put to silence at the presence of 
u darkness, nor by the || power of the thick darkness. 

1 [CHAP. XXIV.] What? Are not times * treasured 
up by the Almighty ? They who know Him there- 

2 fore perceive not His days. — * They come up to the 
h boundaries, they take the flock by c force, and they 

3 pasture it. * The ass of the orphans they drive away ; 

4 they cast a cord on the ox of the widow. * They put 
‘'down the needy from the way : together are the meek 

5 of the earth hidden. * Behold, as e wild asses they go 
forth into the wilderness after their reward, rising 
1 early for the prey : to such is the desert bread for his 

6 children. # In the s field of others do they cut each 
one his fodder; yea the vineyard doth the wicked 

7 strip. *'‘Naked therefore do men remain from want 
of clothing, and are without 'covering in the frost! 

8 * With the showers of the mountains are they wet; 
and for want of a place of refuge they embrace the 
k rock !— 

9 * With violence they take away the 'orphan from 

10 the breast, and take pledges of the poor. * In naked¬ 
ness they drive them destitute of clothing ; and the 

11 famishing carry the m sheaf. * Within their walls 
they make the fine oil: they tread the vats, and suffer 

12 thirst. # Men "roar from the city; yea the soul of the 
° wounded crieth out: and p God marketh it not as 
wrong! 

Rom. ii. 4i . r >. 2 I’cl. iii. 15. 
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13 * They are among those who rebel against the 

i* light; they neither acknowledge its q ways, nor 

H abide in its paths. *With the light the r murderer 
ariseth ; he slayeth the poor and needy : and in the 

15 night he is therefore as a thief. *The eye also of the 
s adulterer observeth the twilight, saying, No eye shall 

16 see me : so layeth he a covering over mens faces. *In 
the dark he 'diggeth into houses, which by day they 
had sealed for themselves; they u know not the light. 

17 # For to them is the dawn altogether as the shadow of 
death; as when one beholdeth the terrors of the 
shadow of death! 

18 * "Swift is he upon the face of the waters; then is 
the x portion of them who are in the land worthless: 

H) no one turneth his face towards his vineyards. * In 
the drought, even in the heat, they bear violently away 
like the snow-waters : unsparing as the y grave do 

20 they sin. # So shall mercy disregard him : his z so¬ 
lace shall be the worm : no more shall he be remem¬ 
bered : as a H tree shall iniquity be shivered to pieces. 

21 * He u injureth moreover the barren who beareth 

22 not; and doeth no good to the c widow. * He also 
l, draweth forth the mighty by his power : one ariseth, 

23 and hath no confidence in life. *It is given to him 
to be in assurance, and he is e upholden ; and his eyes 

24 are upon men’s ways. A little while are they lifted 
up, and then are f no more : as all others are they 
driven along, and then S shut up; even as a head of 

25 corn are they ll cropped off. * But if not, let some one 
now convict me of'falsehood, and set down my speech 
for naught. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

SUMMARY. 

Bxltlad now offers his third and last reply (see clih. viii. xviii.), assertiny 
the all-comprehensive power , majesty , wisdom , and goodness of God. 
He then compares with this , briefly but pointedly, the weakness , mean¬ 
ness, ignorance , and impurity of man ; and asks , Can such a being 
be just with God ? He then calls the attention of Job to the more 
splendid portions of the universe ; all of which he pronounces dull 
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[xxv. 1. 


and unclean, with reference to their Maker: and concludes by ob¬ 
serving, that much more is man, who , with respect to thesej sinks 
necessarily into the character of a worm ! 

1 *fX!HEN answered Bildad the Sbuhite, and said, 

2 * Dominion and fear are with a Him ; He maiu- 

3 taineth peace in Hi9 high places. * Is there any num¬ 
ber to His ^forces? and upon whom doth not His 

4 c light arise? * d How then shall man be just with 
e God? and how can the child of a woman be f pure ? 

5 * Observe, even to the moon, and it putteth forth no 
brightness; and the stars are not clean in His sight. 

6 *Much more mortal man, a h worm! and the son of 
man, the dye-worm ! 


CHAPTERS XXVI. —XXXI. 

SUMMARY. 

Job objects to Bildad's want of charity, and of wisdom : compares the 
efficacy of his reasoning with the heathenish notion that dead heroes 
are still possessed of power ; and to this opposes the wisdom and 

power of God , as evinced in the world about him y 1—14_ XXVIJ. 

Job calls God to witness,—.affirming that he is in sound and sane 
mind ,— that nothing but truth shall have utterance with him ; and 
that, at all events , he will never give up his faith , 1-7- He then re¬ 
futes the position that his affiiction must have arisen from his own 
wickedness ; because the fact is, wicked men do groiv rich ; and al¬ 
though they may then pass themselves for just and good men, on this 
faulty hypothesis ; still God's judgments shall, first or last , fall on them 
and their children, 8-22. — XX VIII. Job now allows that men do 

A 

possess much learning, and put forth much industry. He dwells on 
their range both of science and of art; and on the effects and benefits 
thence derived, 1-11. He then proceeds to shew, that still true wisdom 
— such as is calculated duly to deal with this question—is as far 
beyond the reach of man , as it is more valuable than earthly wealth, 
12-19. He repeals his assertions, adding, that there is a report 
indeed of this, among the rulers of the darkness of this world ,— 
heathenism itself containing some traditions respecting it ;—but that 
it is known only from God's revelation. The reason is this: His 
knowledge is infinite : it is the source of all the wisdom visible in His 
creation : and He has declared that, as far as man can realise it, the 
fear of God is the ground on which he must proceed . — XXIX. Job 
laments his fall from prosperity, during which he had so much power , 
and did so much good ; when he was , consequently, so highly vene¬ 
rated, and had so much reason to expect that his days would end in the 
happiness usually yranted to such a life, 1-25— XXX. But now, he 
continues , every thing is reversed: now the very dregs of society 
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laughed him to scorn : men who had formerly been banished for 
their wickedness to the inhospitable deserts , 1-8. He recounts i«. 
stances of their insolence, and of his own feelings , 0-22: states his 
disappointment , that his usual care and prayers for others had not 
prevented his affliction ; and that thus unaccountably — on vulgar 
views—his happiness had ceased , 23-31 — XXXI. Gives up all hope 
of a future family. Joins Bildad in declaring , that God's judgments 
are eventually the portion of the wicked ; and consequently would be 
his oum, if he had followed their ways. Maintains , nevertheless, that 
God knew his course to have been different , and yet had laid these 
afflictions on him. Desires that God would undertake for him, and 
that all his cause should be carefully gone into, 1-40. 

1,2 * PT^HEN Job answered, and said, * In What hast 

thou holpen the weak? How saved the 
3 powerless arm ? * In What hast thou counselled the 

ignorant? and made a sound wisdom known even to 
A abundance? * To whom hast thou declared b sen¬ 
tences ? and Whose c breath hath gone forth of thee?— 
* Can the il Rephaim or their neighbours wound from 
c bcneatli the waters?—* Naked is e hell before him, 

V 

and destruction hath no covering ! 

7 * He spreadeth out the north on a wilderness, and 

o suspendeth a land upon 1 want. * He bindeth up the 
waters in His thick clouds, and the spreading cloud is 
9 not rent beneath them. # He maketh fast the pre¬ 
sence of His K throne; having spread out His cloud 
to upon it. * He hath circumscribed a h law on the face 
of the waters, for the ‘limiting of light with darkness, 
n *The cloudy pillars tremble, and are k confounded 

12 at His rebuke. * By His power He 1 calmeth the sea; 
and by His understanding He “'hreaketh the insolent 

13 in pieces. * By "11 is Spirit have the heavens been 
beautified ; His hand 0 hath wounded the fugitive 
serpent. 

14 * Behold, these are outlines of His ways ; and how 
small is the portion of matter •*understood therein! 
But the thunder of His might who can duly q com¬ 
prehend ? 

[chap. XXVII.] —l # Job moreover again “took 
2 up his parable, and said, * As God liveth, who hath 
put b away my judgment, and the Almighty, who hath 
;i 1 embittered my soul; —* For still is the whole of my 
breath within me, and the spirit of God in my nos- 
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4 trils.— # If my lips speak e wickedness, or my tongue 

5 mutter deceit, * Wo unto me ! If I justify you—Until 

I expire will I not put away mine 1 integrity from me : 

6 * on my righteousness have I taken fast hold, and will 
not let it go : from the events of my days shall not 

7 my heart blaspheme. — # Then mine 6 enemy be as 
the wicked, and he that riseth up against me as the 
unrighteous. 

8 * For what is the h hope of the ungodly when he 
groweth rich, and when God giveth ease to his soul ? 

9 # Will ’God hear his cry when trouble cometh upon 

10 him? * Or can he k delight himself in the Almighty? 

11 Will he call upon God at any time? * Let me then 
‘instruct you in the power of God : I will not with- 

12 hold that which is “with the Almighty. * Behold. 

II this have ye,— all of you, — seen, Why then do ye so 
very vainly? 

13 * This is the °portion of a wicked man with God, 
yea the heritage which violent men receive from the 

14 Almighty. * Should his 11 children become great, the 
sword is theirs; and, as for his numerous offspring, 

15 they shall not be satisfied with bread. * His survivors 
shall be shut up in death, and his (| widows shall not 

1 G weep for them . # Should he r treasure up silver as the 

17 dust, and prepare raiment as the clay :—* he might 
prepare,—but the just shall put it on : and the silver 

18 shall the innocent divide ;—* He would have built his 
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s house like the moth, or as the *tent which the vine- 

19 dresser maketh. * In wealth he lieth down, but it 
shall never be gathered : he openeth his eyes, and it 

20 is no more! * For u terrors overtake him as the 
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waters; by night the "tempest stealeth him away. 

21 * The east wind Maketh him up, and he departeth; 
yea as a whirlwind it snatcheth him out of his place. 

22 * So God casteth forth upon -'him, and sparetli not: 

23 from His hand doth he continually z fiee. * Men “clap 
'their hands at him, and b hiss upon him out of his 
place. 

[CHAP, xxvili.] — l * There is indeed an outlet 
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2 * h Iron 19 taken out of the dust, also the stone from 
a which one fuseth the copper. * Man hath determined 
the boundary of darkness; and of every limit doth he 
make inquiry: of the stone-weight of thick darkness, 

4 and of the shadow of death : *of the a torrent’s break¬ 
ing forth, so that none could sojourn:— people were 
forgotten of the foot; they wasted or wandered away. 
—* Of the e earth from which bread cometh forth, and 

6 whose f lower parts are turned up like fire. # Of 
places of which the g sapphire are the stones; and 

7 whose 11 dust is gold. * Of paths which the hawk 
hath not known, and which the 'eye of the vulture 

0 hath not 9een ; # which the fierce beasts have not 
trodden; which the strong lion hath not passed. 

9 *Upon the flinty rock he casteth forth his hand; 

10 he turneth over mountains from the root. * In the 
rocks he cutteth out rivers; and upon every k precious 

11 thing hath his eye looked. * He hath restrained 
‘rivers from flowing, and "'hidden things hath he 
brought forth to light. 

12 * But as to n wisdom, Whence is it to be discovered? 

13 And where is the place of understanding? * Man 
knoweth not ° its equal: nor is it p discoverable in the 

14 land of the living. * The q deep hath said, “ It is not 

in meand the sea hath said, “ It is not with me.” 

15 * 1 Pure gold cannot be given for it, nor silver be 

16 weighed as its price. * It cannot be compared with 

the fine gold of * Ophir, with the precious 1 onyx, or 

17 the sapphire. * Neither gold nor crystal can be set 

against it; nor as its "barter the vessel of pure "gold. 

18 # The lofty and massive cannot be mentioned:—yea 

19 the getting of wisdom is better than x pearls.—* The 
y topaz of Cush equaleth it not: nor can the finest 
pure gold be set against it. 

20 # z Whence then cometh wisdom ? And where is 

21 the place of understanding? # It is hidden even from 
the eyes of all living, and concealed from the birds of 

22 heaven. * Destruction and death have said, “ In our 

23 ears we have heard its report —* God alone a hath 
made known its way : He only hath known its place. 
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* For b He seeth to the extremities of the earth : He 
looketh upon all beneath the heavens ; * to c appoint 
a weight to the wind, and to establish the waters in 
their measure. # When he made a law for the rain, 
and a d way for the thunderbolt ; * then saw 1 He, and 
declared it : He established it, and searched it out. 

* And to the man He said, Behold, the f fear of the 
Lord that is wisdom, and to depart from evil, under¬ 
standing. 

[CHAP. XXIX.]—i * Job moreover continued his 
parable, and said, * 0 that I were as in former 
a months, as in the days when God preserved b me ; 

* when His c candle shone upon my head ; and at His 
d light I walked through darkness ; * as I was in the 
days of my vigour, when God set a e fence about my 
tent; # when the Almighty was yet f with me, and 
my ^children round about me; * when my steps were 
washed with h milk, and the rock poured me out rivu¬ 
lets of oil; * when I went forth from the gate to the 
1 pulpit, and prepared my seat in the broad place !— 

* The youths saw me and k retired : and the aged 
arose, they stood up. * Princes refrained from speak¬ 
ing, and laid their hand upon their mouth. * As to 
utterance, the nobles were as hidden : and their tongue 
as 1 cleaving to their palate. * When the ear heard, 
then it m blessed me; and when the eye saw, then it gave 
witness to me. * For l delivered the n poor that cried 
out, yea the orphan and him that had no helper. 

* The blessing of the 0 perishing came upon me ; and I 
caused the widow’s heart to sing. * I put on right¬ 
eousness, and it p clothed me : my judgment was as a 
robe and a q diadem. # I was r eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame. * I was a s father to the needy; 
and the dispute which I knew not, 1 I searched out. 

* So I brake the u fangs of the wicked, and cast forth 
the prey from his teeth. 

* Then I said, w with my nest shall I expire, and 
shall multiply my days as the * sand. * My root is 
laid open to the y waters, and the dew lodgeth on my 
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20 crops. * My glory is z new with me, and my “ bow 

21 renewed in my hand. * To me gave they ear and 

22 ’’homage, and kept silence at my counsel. * After 
my words they c spake not again ; for my speech d dis- 

23 tilled upon them as the dew . * They also waited for 

me as for the e rain, and opened their mouth wide as 

24 for the latter f rain. * Unless I smiled upon them, 
they had no confidence ; but at the P light of my coun- 

25 tenanee, they were not cast down. * I chose out their 
way, for I sat 11 chief; yea, I dwelt as a * king among 
troops, as one who k comforteth mourners. 

[CHAP. XXX.]—l * But now my a juniors deride me, 
they whose fathers I would have scorned to rank with 

2 tlie dogs of my flock! * But what is their power to 

3 me? With them shall their insolence perish. * Who 
hut yesterday, hardly beset with want and hunger, 

4 fled into the desolate and waste b wilderness: # who 
cropped off the salt-shrub on the branch, and whose 

5 bread was the c broom-root. * From society were they 
d thrust out;— men shouted after them as after the 

6 thief, — * to dwell in the e cliffs of the valleys, the 

7 holes of the dust, and the rocks. * Among the bushes 
did they bray f as wild asses; beneath the broom-pea 

8 were they congregated. * As P children of the corrupt, 
nay, as the progeny of the infamous, were they beaten 
out of the land ! 

9 # And now am I become their h song, yea I am be- 

10 come a bye-word to them. * They 'abhor me; they 
withdraw from me; and in my presence they forbear 

1 1 not to spit. # Because He hath k loosed my cord and 
afflicted me, they also cast off the 1 bridle before me. 

12 # On the right hand they m arise with insult; they 
thrust my feet aside, and "cast up their destructive 

13 roads against me. # My path do they cut off: they 

14 profit at my ruin.—They had none aiding. * As a 
wide ° breaking in of waters they come; because of 

15 the desolation they roll on as the waves . #p Terrors 
are turned upon me; they pursue mine innocency 
as the wind: and as a rain-cloud hath my welfare 

i (> '' passed away. * So now i9 my soul r poured out upon 

1 IV xxii. 15 ; xlii. ft. (i. 
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me : the days of’ affliction take fast * hold on me. 

17 * By night are my ‘bones pierced through by my pains, 

10 and rny nerves take no rest. * With much violence 
doth my u clothing bind me; it girdeth me as the 

19 throat of my vesture. * He hath cast me down to the 

20 w rnire, and I am likened to "dust and ashes. * I cry 
out unto Thee, but Thou y answerest me not: I stand 

21 up, but Thou dost not consider me. * Thou art || be¬ 
come very cruel to me, with the might of thy hand 

22 dost Thou fiercely pursue me. * Thou z carriest me 
off; on the tempest dost Thou cause me to ride : Thou 
makest me to waste entirely away. 

23 # But I know Utat Thou wilt bring me back to 
death, and to the * house appointed for all living.— 

24 * Nevertheless, I said , upon b prayer will He not send 
forth His hand ; surely, when He dcstroyeth, in this 

25 is there safety. *IfI had not ‘wept for him whose 
day was hard; my soul had not grieved for the 

26 ,] needy ; * when I looked for good, * evil had justly 
come; or expected light, thick darkness had then come 

27 on. * JJut my bowels were 4 troubled, and rested not: 

28 the days of affliction went before me. # In gloom K I 
proceeded onward without the sun ; I arose in the con- 

29 gregation, and cried out. * '* I became brother to the 
monsters of the desert , and neighbour to the ostriches. 

30 My skin 'blackened with rny disease, and my k bones 
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31 burned with heat. # So was my 1 lute turned to mourn¬ 
ing, and my lyre to the voice of them that weep. 

[CHAP. XXXI.]—1 * I have made a covenant for mine 

2 * eyes : Why then should I think upon a virgin ? * And 
what *’portion of God is from above, or heritage of the 

3 Almighty from on higher me? — # Is not destruction 
for the wicked? and punishment for the workers of 

4 iniquity ?—* Doth not He d look upon my ways, and 

r, count all my steps ? # If I have "walked with vanity, 
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— so that my foot have stumbled because of guile ; — 
0 * lie will f weigh mein the balances of righteousness; 

yea God will recognise mine integrity. 

7 * If my footstep hath declined from the * way, or my 

heart hath walked after mine h eyes, or any spot hath 
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8 ' cleaved to the palms of my hands; * then should 1 
sow, and another k eat: yea my abundant produce be 
0 rooted up. # If my heart had been ‘intent upon 
woman, and I had m laid wait at my neighbour’s door; 

10 *then should my wife "grind for another, yea others “je' r 15 ‘ 

n should °bow down upon her. # For this is a p sin, yea 

12 it is an t] iniquity to be punished of the judges; # for 
it is a r fire burning even to destruction, and which 
would root out all mine increase. 

13 # If I "despised the cause of my male or female 

14 slave, when they pleaded with me; * What then 
should I do when God 1 arose ; and when He u visited, 

lo What should I answer Him ? * Did not He who 

"made me in the belly make him? and did not One 
fashion us both in the womb ? 

# If I have x withholden the poor from their desire, 
or have caused the eyes of the widow to y fail; # or 
have eaten my morsel alone, and the 2 orphan hath not 

18 eaten thereof:—* for God brought me up from my 
childhood as a “Father, so that from the belly of my 

10 Another I have found comfort: — # If I have c looked 

upon any perishing for lack of clothing, or upon the ‘/“Vikai <>• 
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needy without covering : *if his loins d blessed me not, 
and he hath not been warmed with the fleece of my 
lambs: * if I have waved my e hand over the orphan, 
when I saw my help in the gate ; * then should rny 
shoulder Tall from the shoulder-blade, and mine 
arm be broken off' at the elbow. * For " destruc¬ 
tion from God was a terror to me; and His h ma- 

24 jesty I could not endure . * If I have made 'gold 

my confidence, or have said of the pure gold, It is my 

25 trust: * if k I rejoiced when my power was great, or 
2G when as a mighty man my hand prevailed : # if I 

looked on the sun when it shone, or on the 1 moon 
27 moving gloriously onwards, # and my heart was m se- 
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cretly tempted, and my hand kissed my "mouth; — 

*even this were iniquity to be punished of the °judges; 
for I should have p denied God from on high. * If I 
rejoiced at the destruction of him who hated me, 
or was excited when evil overcame him : —* but I 
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gave not up my mind to sin, to call for a r curse on his 

31 person :—* if the men of my tent said not, Would to 

32 God we may never “prey upon him ! —* no sojourner 
lodged in the street; I opened my door to the travel- 

33 ler:—* if I concealed my transgression as u Adam, to 

34 hide iniquity in my bosom; * then I should " greatly 
have feared the multitude, and the contempt of the 
tribes would have broken me to pieces; yea I should 
have been silent, and not gone forth of the door.— 

35 * O that x He would give ear unto me! Behold, 
my desire is that the Almighty would answer me, and 

36 that mine adversary had y written a book! * Surely 
I would carry it on my z shoulder, would bind it on as 

37 my crow r n. *1 would tell Him the “number of my 
steps ; I would b approach Him as a prince.— 

38 * If my c land had cried out against me, or its fur- 

39 rows wept together : * if I had eateu of its strength 
without money, or despised the person of its lords ; 

40 * instead of wheat should the *thorn have shot forth, 
and instead of barley, hemlock. 

The words of Job are ended. 


CHAPTERS XXXII.— XXXVII. 

SUMMARY. 

Elihu, seeing that Job's friends failed to give him a, satisfactory an¬ 
swer , is emboldened to shew his views of the subject , 1-5: apologises 
for doing so from the consideration of his youth , 6-22. XXXI If .— 
Declares his sincerity , and challenges Job to refute whatever he may 
now advance , 1-8 : adduces instances of Job's rashness , 8-11: 
charges him with error y on the ground that the counsels of God are too 
high for him ; and adduces some things in proofs 12-22 : affirms that 
there t* an Intercessory who undertakes for man in such cases ; by 
whom he obtains redemption y and returns to a state like that of gouthy 
in which he is humble and dependent, 23-28 1 claims attention to this y 
29-33. XXXI V. — Elihu commences his argument as bcforCy by 
adducing some of Job's assertions ; which he condemns , 1-10 : enters 
on the abstract character of God y and vindicates His proceedings , 
10-15: argues against the wickedness and folly of contending with 
Him ; and recounts instances of His justice y omnipresence, goodness t 
and powery 16-20 : speaks of His dealings with men ; reprobates the 
practice of approaching Him with confessions flattering to self and 
hence prescribing in some degree to If is ndsdom and pou-cr; and 
concludes here y that Job had spoken in ignorance and impiety, 29-37- 
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xxxii. 1.1 


JC X.X V. — Elihu denies that Job is just with God ; calls in question 
sotne of his arguments advanced on this point ; reprobates them on the 
ground of Job's ignorance and weakness , alleging that such consider¬ 
ations can apply only between man and man ; and concludes that the 
assumption is false , L—LG. XXX Vl. — Elihu resumes , craving atten¬ 
tion from the consideration, that his words shall be sincere, and con¬ 
vincing, 1-4. Asserts God's power, mercy, and justice: speaks of 
His ways, as proving this, 5-12. Declares the fate of the ungodly, 
as contrasted with the experience of the humble ; affirms that Job's 
punishments were intended to bring him to repentance, and prosperity; 
and warns him not to overlook this. Speaks of God's power to relieve, 
and reprobates the disposition to dispute this. Exhorts Job to magnify 
His doings for the instruction of others, 13-25. Appeals to the oper¬ 
ations of the heavens in proof of His great power and goodness, and 
of His hatred of sin, 26-33. XXXVII . — The terrors conceived at 
the discharge of the lightning and noise of the thunder; the wonders 
of the falling snow and rain: the object of these is, that men may ac¬ 
knowledge Him, 1-7. Dilates on the habits of the wild beasts ; on 
the action of the elements heat and cold ; the spreading out of the rain- 
rlouds: all for the fulfilment of the Divine will, 8-13. Contrasts 
this with the ignorance and weakness of man ; and concludes that, as 
He cannot be answered as to any of Ilis counsels or ways, it is the 
duty of man to fear Him. 

1 * mO these three men ceased from answering Job, 

because he was “righteous in his own eyes. 

2 * Then was kindled the anger of Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the b Buzite, of the family of Ram : against 
Job was his anger kindled, because he c justified him- 

3 self with God. *Also against his three friends was 
his anger kindled, d because they had found no answer, 

4 but had Condemned Job. * Now Elihu had waited 
for Job, — as to his words,— because they were his 

5 elders. # So Elihu 9aw that there was no answer in 
the mouth of the three men, and his 1 anger was 
kindled. 

6 *Then answered Elihu the son of Barachel the 
Buzite, and said, 1 am young in days, but ye are 
s old. Therefore I tarried ; for I was afraid to shew 

7 unto you my knowledge. * I said, Let days speak, 
and the multitude of years shew forth wisdom. 

« * There is indeed a h spirit in man, and the breath of 

0 the Almighty giveth him understanding. * The 
‘many are not wise; but the k aged understand judg- 

io ment. * Nevertheless I said, Hear me now; let me, 

H even me, shew unto you iny knowledge. * Behold, 1 
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waited for your words : I gave ear during your ar¬ 
guments, until ye had examined Job's conclusions. 

12 * So I considered your testimonies, and behold, none 

13 of you reproved Job by answering his words ; * lest ye 
should 'say, We have found out by wisdom that God 
m driveth him, not man. 

14 * But he hath not opposed his arguments to me, 

15 neither with your sayings will I answer him.—* They 
were "confounded ; they could answer no more : they 

16 put away the statements from them.—* So °I waited ; 
andy because they spake not, because they stood 

17 still, and answered no more, * I said t Let me also 
answer on my part: let me, even me, shew my know- 

18 ledge. * For I am filled with arguments: the p spirit 

19 of my bowels constraineth me. * Behold, my bowels 
are as unopened wine : as new q wine-skins are they 

20 rent. * Let me speak : it will give me r relief: let me 

21 open my lips, and 5 answer. * Let me now not l accept 
the person of the respectable, nor "flatter the mean 

22 man :—* For, I know not how to w flatter : — or soon 
would my Maker take me off. 

[CHAP. XXXIII.]— 1 * Howbeit, hear now my Ar¬ 
guments, O Job ; yea give ear unto all my words. 

2 * Behold now, I have b opened my mouth, my tongue 

3 hath spoken on my palate. * The c truth of my heart 
shall my w r ords be ; my lips d shall utter my opinion in 

4 sincerity. * As the e spirit of God hath made me, and 

5 the breath of the Almighty given me life; * if thou 
canst, answer me, f set thy cause in order before me ; 

6 stand up. # Observe, I am, "according to thy word, 

7 for b God: out of the ‘clay have I been taken. * Be¬ 
hold, therefore, the k dread of me shall not affright 
thee; nor my 'burden press heavily on thee. 

8 * Surely thou hast said in mine ears—and the sound 

9 of thy words I still hear — *" w< Pure am I, and with¬ 
out transgression : I am clean, and "no iniquity cleaveth 

10 unto me * “ Behold, He "discoveretli heavy things 

11 against me: He counteth me p for his enemy *“He 
putteth my feet in ''shackles; He r observeth all my 
ways.” 

12 * Behold, in this thou s doest not justly. I will 
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therefore answer thee, that f God is in this greater than 
in man. # Why u contende9t thou against Him?—Be- 
14 cause He W answereth not for all His matters ?—* For 
God speaketh in *one thing, yea in two, and one 


'rh.ix. 3 ; 

xxxvi. 5. 

" Isa. xlv. 9. 
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"eli. xl. 2 . 

Deut. xxix. 2D. 
Isa. xlvj. 10 . 
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>perceiveth Him not: *in a dream, — a z vision, — of 'g; 


the night, when “stupor falleth upon men ; in slumber- iJS'iV/S. 


l g ing9 upon the bed. *Then is b opened the ear of men, 

17 and He c 9 ealeth them for their correction. * To put 

awav from the mean his <l works, and to conceal 

* * 

is e pride from the eminent man. * To withhold his soul 
from destruction, and his life from passing over to 
19 contempt. # So is he chastised with Sickness upon 
his bed, and the shooting of his bones is violent. 


Gen. xx. 3; 

xxxi. 24. 
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20 * His life also abhorreth bread, and his soul desirable e 2 ^' ron - xxxii - 


21 ^food. * His flesh therefore Svasteth from the view, 
and his bones hitherto unseen ‘become prominent: 

22 * and his soul k draweth near to destruction, and his 
life to the destroyers. 

23 * But there is an ‘Angel on his part, an m Inter¬ 
cessor,—one out of a thousand,—to "shew unto man his 

24 righteousness. * And He shall surely be °gracious unto 
him, and shall say, p “ Redeem him from going down 

25 to destruction: I have found a q ransom.” * His r flesh 
shall then be fresher than childhood : he shall s return 
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Dan. iv. 34, 37. 
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' Ps. xxii. 16-111. 
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xiii. 19. 

2 Chr. xxxvi. 1G. 
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26 to the days of his youth. * He shall ‘pray unto God, 
and He shall accept him : then shall he behold His 
“countenance with shouting. And He shall " restore 
his righteousness unto man, even by x shewing truth to 

27 men. * Then shall one say, V I have sinned, 1 have 

28 perverted justice, and have been iniquitous. # So shall 
He z redeem his 9oul from passing over to destruc¬ 
tion ; and his life shall “behold the light. 

29 * Behold, all these things worketli God b twice, yea 
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30 thrice, with man: * to bring back his soul from r de- r ^ion^'v. 4 ] * c 
struction, that he may be d enlightened with the light Kings, 5 ™. 2,5 

31 of life. * e Attend, O Job, and hear me: be 9ilent, 2 i^.Tti^^ 11 

32 and I will yet speak. * If thou hast arguments, uR.'J'vifii?’ 
answer me: speak on; for I desire to iustify thee. S 2 .’ 

1 J J ActSi il. 20. 
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33 * If not, *give thou ear unto me : be silent, and I will 
teach thee wisdom. 

[CHAP. XXXIV.] — 1 # So Elihu answered and said, 

2 * Hear mine opinions a ye wise, and ye that have 

3 knowledge, give ear unto me: * for the ear b trieth 

\ sentences, as the palate tasteth food. *Let us r choose 

to us judgment; let us d acknowledge among ourselves 

5 that which is good. * For Job hath said, e “I have 
done justly, and God hath f put aw r ay my judgment!” 

6 # u Should I e lie respecting my case V } — “ Mine 

7 ll arrow is mortal, without transgression !” * What man 
therefore is like unto Job, ivho ‘drinketh up scorning 

8 as water; * and goeth on to k herd with the ^workers 

9 of iniquity, yea to walk with the men of sin ? * For 

he hath said, “ It ‘profiteth not a man to be accepted 

10 with God !”—* Hearken therefore unto me, ye 111 men 
of understanding. 

Far be it " from God to do wickedly, and from the 

11 Almighty to do perversely. * For in the °work of a 
man shall He repay him, and according to each man’s 

12 p way shall He cause him to find. * Nay verily, 
q God will not condemn unjustly , neither will the Al- 

13 mighty r pervert judgment. * Who hath S set a land 
in order against Him ? yea, Who so appointed the 

u whole world ? * If lie should set *His heart upon him. 
He would gather back His "spirit and His breath unto 

15 Himself; * all flesh should " expire together, and 
man return to the dust. 

16 * If therefore there is any * discretion, hear this: 

17 give ear to the utterance of mine opinions. * Doth 
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even he who hateth y judgment rule ? or. Wilt thou 

18 condemn the z Just and the Mighty? * Is it to be 
said to a a King, “ It is vain?”—“ It is wicked,” to 

19 Princes?—* To b Him who accepteth not the persons 
of princes ; neither preferreth the c magnificent to the 
humble;—For they all are the d work of His hands?— 

20 * In a e moment do they die, and in the portions of 
the 1 night are a people troubled, and pass otf; yea a 

21 mighty people depart without K hand. * For His eyes 

* Ps. Ixxiii. 19. Isa. xxx. 13. f Exod. xii. 29, 30. Isa. xxxvii. 36. Matt. xnv. 6 . i 2 Sam. 
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arc on the ways of every man, yea He h looketh upon 

2-2 all his step9. * There is neither ‘ darkness nor 
shadow of k death, where the 1 workers of iniquity 

23 can be hidden. # It is not therefore for man 
again to m set his heart on entering into judgment 

24 with God. # For He breaketh the "mighty to pieces 
without inquiry, and established 0 others in their 

25 stead. # So p taketh He knowledge of their deeds, 
overthroweth them in a ^ night, and they are beaten 

26 to pieces * beneath the wicked : they are derided 

27 in the r sight of many.— # Because they so s departed 
from Him, and would not * consider any of His 

2B ways.— *To bring unto Him the u cry of the humble ; 
and that He might w hear the cry of the afflicted. 

29 # So He K giveth rest. Who then shall y condemn? 

So lie 2 hidetli His face. Who then can “behold Him? 

no And this as to a b nation, or as to one man : * that 
no " ungodly man should bear rule; nor a d people 

31 practise treachery. * Is it then to be said to God, 

32 44 e I have borne,” 44 I have not injured ?”—* 44 What 
'exceeds my apprehension, teach Thou me?” 44 If 
I have done wickedly, E 1 will not do so again?” — 

33 * Is it by h thee that He should repay it, seeing 
thou hast 1 despised ; and because thou so choosest, 
but not I ? 

34 What thou knowest therefore k speak out. * Men 
of ‘understanding will declare for me,—yea, every 
wise man will hear me,—- saying , * Job speaketh 
m without knowledge, and his words are without 

3(5 consideration. # Would therefore that Job were 
thoroughly "examined, because of the "answers to 

37 wicked men. # But he addeth p rebellion to his er¬ 
ror : he 11 clappeth his hands in our presence, and 
r multi pi ie til his words against God. 

[CHAP. XXXV.] — l * Elihu also answered and 

2 said, * Countest thou this for judgment? Thou hast 

3 said, 44 a My justification is with God.”— # When thou 
9ayest, moreover , What profit is there to b Thee? 
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“ Wiiat advantage lmve l from my Bin?” *1 will 
answer thee, yea rather thine opinions which attend 
thee. #c Look, then , at the heavens, and see; observe 
also the d clouds : they are higher than thou. 

6 # If thou hast e sinned, What canst thou have done 
against Him ? and, if thy transgressions were many, 

7 What canst thou have done to Him ? # If thou 1 hast 

done justly, What canst thou have rendered unto 
Him? or What can He have received at thy hand? 

8 * For a man such as thou art , is thy g wickedness; and 

9 for the son of man, thy righteousness.—* From excess 
may men have caused the oppressed to h cry out; from 
the arm of the mighty may they have complained; 
* and one not have said, “ Where is God my 1 Maker, 
the giver of k songs in the night? # who teacli- 
eth us by the 1 beasts of the earth, and maketh us 
wise by the m birds of heaven?”—* There may they 
have cried out because of the haughtiness of evil men, 
and He n not have answered. * But God °heareth it> 
not in vain ; neither in vain doth the Almighty behold 
it. * Even when thou sayest, thou canst not p see 
Him, q judgment is before Him. Wait thou there¬ 
fore for Him.— # But now, because it r is not so, He 
hath visited in His anger, but hath not animad¬ 
verted in its excessive spread. * So Job openeth 
his mouth in s vanity : in ignorance lie multiplieth 
words. 

[CHAP. XXXVI.]—i * Elihu moreover continued, 
and said, * a Wait for me a little, and I will shew thee 
that there are still arguments on b God’s behalf. # I 
will now take up my c knowledge from afar; and to 
my Maker I will ascribe d righteousness. * For truly 
my assertions shall be e unfeigned, and wholly acknow¬ 
ledged by thee. 

* Behold, God is mighty, yet He despiseth f none: 
great in * power, in mercy. * He granteth not strength 
to the h wicked ; but rendereth judgment to the 
‘ afflicted : * He k withdraw r eth not His eyes from the 
just; whether as to kings on the ‘throne, — giving 
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lliem continual stability, so that they are exalted ;— 
h or when bound in ,n chains, and taken in the bonds of xii -.i7-i0. 

. _ Ps. evil. 10-12. 

<> affliction. # So He bnngeth their works n before them, 

even their transgressions when they have 0 done proud- " Dem.’ t. 2l , 22 . 

10 ly: # and their p ear is opened for correction; and 

He commandeth that they q return from iniquity. W. 1 ^. 

11 * If indeed they hear and r obey ; they finish their <, ve^i*^ 11 ' 20-31 ' 

12 5 days in prosperity, and their years in plenty. * But, p h s ‘ x**?. 1 ’ 1C ‘ 23, 

if they hear ‘not; then they pass over to contempt, 17; 

1 * 1 1 . i, « • Acts^ xvi- 14- 

aiid give up the ghost u in ignorance, * prov. i. 22,23 ; 

13 *But the ungodly in heart " lay up wrath : they call ch. xxii. 21. 

_ _ _ . . I \ • vIOv 

14 not when He * bindeth them. # Their desire dieth 
in ' youth, yea their strength among 2 catamites. 
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XXVI. 1.1. 

among 2 catamites, 


* He delivereth the humble in his affliction ; and their 1 DeU xM y x!‘ii- 2 » 
ear is laid open in a oppression. * Even so hath He u 1^' t v ic ‘ 

w » ■ I I . . 

urged thee by means of necessity, to find plenty,— »Num.xxxii.n. 
the ’'place of which knoweth no restraint,—that lie 2 * 3 / 5 : 2 xxvn, ‘ 
might fill the provision of thy table with c fatness. *ch. I x’v.Y;‘ 

* But thou hast d filled up the judgment of the wicked : ixxvJ&io! 

both judgment and justice will uphold this . rcKv*a"'; 12 ’ 13, 

0 ° 1 xxi. 23-25. 

* But let not e anger, neither much ransom, so cause Gen. xxxviii'.V- 
thee to decline, that it urge thee on to contempt. 2. 

* Can thy f affluence then be opposed to Him? — No: * G ^; xix - 5 * 2 ^ 
neither wealth, nor all the ^confirmed in might. *Pant 

not for the night, for the rising of the populace from b chlx'ix.Ti °* 
their places. * Take heed : h regard not iniquity ; for p s . Jvtii. 1 nil 20 ; 
on this thou hast placed thy 'choice, rather than on 
affliction. # Behold, God k exalteth by His power: • Ps. xx'iJl's; 
Who leacheth like Him ? * Who shall set up his 'way XSuL 9, 
against Him ? or Who shall say, “ Thou hast done "i 1 *?. 6, 

^ d u Gon. xv. 1 G, 

1,1 wickedly V* * Remember that thou "magnify His 
work, so that men may look upon it y —* all men may * JJ \' v 12 ' 

perceive it,—mortal man may °see it , from afar. *Be- Pro v'Sv'm 
hold, God is p great, and we cannot q comprehend Him ; fProv '£j. 3 4 . ; 
yea the number of His years is r unsearchable. * For 8 ixxlS. ig, 1 
He draweth off the s water-drops: they are fused in Fsa^xYfil'se 
rain instead of ‘His mist, * so that the clouds flo W Ezek. xiv- 4. 
"down, they distil upon man abundantly. If, more- 1 ch!x’xViv. 7-9 
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over, one could understand the spreadings of w the 
thick cloud, or the * rumblings of His pavilion! — 

30 # Behold, He y spreadeth His light over it: He also 

31 z covereth the foundations of the ocean!—* For with 
these He a judgeth nations; He also giveth food to 

32 b abundance. * With the palms of His hands He 
covereth the c lightning, and layeth His commands 

33 upon it to destroy. * By it He d enounceth His will, 
the fierceness of His wrath against iniquity. 

[CHAP. XXXVII .]—1 * At this, moreover, my a heart 

2 beateth, and leapeth from its place. * Hearken at¬ 
tentively when His b thunder rageth, and when mur- 

3 murs proceed from His mouth. * Beneath the c whole 
heavens doth He dismiss it; and His lightning to 

4 the extremities of the earth. * After it d roareth the 
thunder : He rumbleth with the e voice of his majesty : 
and none can trace f them, though His voice be heard. 

5 * God, I say , e thundereth wonderfully with His voice, 
working h mighty things which we understand not. 

G * For to the ' snow He saith, “ Fall thou to the earth,” 
— to the showering k rain also, and to the drenching 

7 rains 1 of His might.—* For the sake of all men He 

O 

sealeth it y that m all men of His creating may know. 

8 * So the wild beast entereth into the " ambush- 

9 ment, and resteth in its dwellings. * From the South¬ 
ern quarter cometh the whirlwind, and from the north- 

10 ern the cold, * By the blast of God is the p frost 

11 given, and the sheet of waters congealed. * For 

irrigation moreover is the thick cloud stretched 
out: the spreading cloud r disperseth abroad His 

12 lightning. * So He 5 by His counsels turneth them 
perpetually about, that they may do whatsoever 'He 
commandeth them for the earth, on the face of the 

13 whole world: * whether for a u tribe, or for its land: 
surely for mercy He sendeth it forth. 

14 * Hear this, O Job ; w stand still, and consider * the 

15 marvellous things of God. * Knowest thou when God 
eetteth His mind on y them ? and causeth His cloud to 
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16 send forth the z lightning? * Art thou acquainted 
with a the poisings of the thick cloud,—things miracu- 
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17 Ions with the perfect in knowledge!—* because thy 
clothes are warm, when the land is at b rest from the 

in south ? * Canst thou c stretch out the clouds with 

19 Him, d unyielding as the molten mirror? * Shew us 
what we e shall say of Him; for we cannot oppose Him 

20 by reason of ( darkness ! * Shall it be told Him when 

I B speak ? Or if a man have commanded that one 

21 should be h destroyed?— # But now they cannot look 
upon the light, when it breaketh through the clouds ; 
nor when the wind hath passed, and cleared them 

22 away l—* From the north, indeed , cometh gold :—hut 

23 upon God resteth fearful ‘majesty. * As for the Al¬ 
mighty, we k cannot discover Him. Great in ‘might 
and judgment, and infinite in m righteousness, He can- 

21 not be “answered. * Let men therefore °fear Him, 
for lie '‘respecteth none of the wise of heart. 
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CHAPTERS XXXVIII. —XLII. 


SUMMARY. 

Jehovah himself now proceeds to determine the question at issue. lie 
answers, therefore, from the whirlwind , By calling into question 
Jolt's knowledge , on the grounds of his recent birth and excessive 
impotence; hence averring , that ignorance lay at the bottom of all 
his complaints, 1-11. Enters particularly into these considerations , 
in order to convince Job of the folly of his reasonings, 12-15. Inter¬ 
rogates him as to the secrets of the deep , 1G-18 : as to the phenomena 
of the light; as to the treasuries of snow and hail; as to the distri¬ 
bution of the light, the winds, the rains , and the course of the thunder¬ 
bolt ., 19-28 : as to the production of the rain, the cold, the frost, the 
in fluences of the heavenly bodies on the earth ; and whether Job can , 
by his command, direct their proceedings, 29-39. He next presses 
him as to his knowledge and influence , with respect to things on the 
earth . Whether he can undertake to provide for the ravenous beasts 
and birds ; XXXIX . Whether he knows the times, seasons, and 
practices of the fugitive mountain tribes ; of the fiercer and swifter 
beasts of the deserts , 1-7- Enquires whether he can command the more 
powerful animals to render him service, or can trust to them to secure 
his profits, 8-18 : whether he has made the horse such as he is, cou¬ 
rageous, powerful, and swift , 19-25: whether he regulates the pro¬ 
perties of the more powerful birds, 28-30. XL. — Jehovah continues 
His interrogatories; and Job confesses /iis vileness and ignorance , 
1-5. Jehovah resumes, calling upon Job to give evidence of his 
power ; and declares that , when this is done , then will He justify and 
praise him , G-14. Calls upon him to view His potver , as evinced in 
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the formation of the more powerful quadrupeds: states their astonishing 
properties , 15-24. Directs his attention to the monsters of the deep , 
and to their terrific characters, 25-32. XLI. — Digresses, in order 
to impress on Job the greater danger of contending with Him who 
formed these ; and proceeds with an enumeration of their astonishing 
powers , fearful properties , and invincible tempers , 1— 26. 


1 * FT1HEN Jehovah answered Job out of the whirl- 

2 wind, and said, * Who is this that darkeneth 
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3 counsel by “words without knowledge? * b Gird up 
now thy loin9 like a man ; for C I will ask of thee, and 

4 shew thou unto me. * Where wast thou when d I 
founded the earth? Tell, if thou knowest distinctly. 

5 *Who hath appointed its e measures? for thou know- 

6 est: or Who laid down the f line upon it ? * On 

what are its B bases fixed ? or, Who laid its h corner- 

7 stone, * when the morning 'stars sang together, and 

8 all the k sons of God shouted? — # And He ‘fenced in 
the sea as with doors, when He brought it forth, and 

9 it came out as from the m womb ?—* When I ap¬ 
pointed the cloud its clothing, and thick darkness its 

10 n swaddling-band ; * and brake over it my °decree, 

11 and appointed a bar and doors, # and said: p Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no farther; and here shall be 
stayed the pride of thy waves ? 

12 * Hast thou since thy days commanded the q dawn, 

13 and made the day-break to know its place? * To 
r take possession of the extremities of the earth; and 

14 that the 5 wicked may be shaken out of it? *That it 
be changed as the clay of the signet, and that men be 

15 set up as if accoutred for battle ; * and from the 
wicked their light be *withholden, and the proud 
u arm he broken ? 

16 * Hast thou entered into w the mazes of the sea, or 

17 traversed, ^searching out, the great deep ? * Have 

the y gates of death been laid open to thee? or Hast 

18 thou viewed the doors of the *shadow of death ? * Hath 
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thine understanding: extended even to the breadths of 

O 

the earth ? Tell, if thou knowest it all. 

19 * Where then is the path on u'hich the Might rest- 

20 eth? And where is the station of c darkness ? * That 
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thou mightest seize it on its boundary, and that thou 

bn. 12, 13- Isa. xlv. 7. * Ps. xviii. 12; civ. 80. Amos, iv. la 
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rnightest, make known the paths to its house ? 

21 * Knowest thou this , because thou wa 9 t then d born, 

22 and because the number of thy days is great? * Hast 
thou entered into the e treasures of the snow, or viewed 

23 the treasures of the hail ; * which I have reserved for 
the time of 1 trouble, for the day of hattle and of war ? 

24 * By what way is the g light distributed? or the 

25 east wind dispersed over the earth ? * Who hath 

h divided a channel for the waterspout, and a path for 

26 the 'thunderbolt? *To give rain on a land, where 
there is no man, on the k desert in which there is no 

27 human being: * to saturate the desolate and waste 
place, and to make the pasture to send forth ? 

2}' * Hath the rain a father ? or, Who hath brought 

29 forth the vessels of dew? * Of Who9e 1 belly came 
forth the cold ? and Who begat the hoary frost of 

30 heaven, * by which the waters are m hidden as 
with a stone, and the surface of the deep is taken cap- 

31 tive ? * Wilt thou bind to thee the sweet influences 

32 of the "Pleiades? or loose the bands of Orion? # Wilt 
thou bring out the "planets each in its season ? or con- 

33 sole '‘Ayish for her children? * Knowest thou the 
q laws of the heavens ? Wilt thou appoint to each 

34 its r rule on the earth ? * Canst thou lift up thy voice 

to the clouds, so that an 5 inundation of waters shall 

35 cover thee ? * Canst thou send forth the lightnings, 

that they shall proceed, and say to thee, Behold 

36 us? —* Who hath placed wisdom in the tempest? or 

37 Who given intelligence to the "thunder-storm? *Who 
can number the clouds by wisdom ? And who pour 

38 out the " vessels of the heavens, * when the dust is 
compressed into hardness, and the clods have become 
united? 

39 * Canst thou hunt the prey for the x she-lion? or 

40 satisfy the tribes of the stout lions, * when they couch 
in the dens,—remain in the covert,—their y ambush ? 

41 * Who prepareth for the z raven his prey, when his 
young cry out to God, and wander about for lack 
of food ? 

[ciiap. XXXIX.] — i * Knowest thou the season in 
which the “mountain-goals bear? Observest thou 
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■ ch. xxx, 20. 


m Lam. iv. 3. 
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2 Kings, xlx. 21. 
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* Jer. lx. 23. 
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2 that of the calving of the 11 hinds ? # Countest thou the 
' months they fulfil ? or Knowest thou the time of their 

a bringing forth,—* when they couch down, give birth 

4 to their young, and dismiss their pains ?—* When they 
feed their young, nourish them without; and they go 
forth, and return unto them no more? 

5 * Who hath sent forth the d wild ass free? or, Who 

6 hath loosed the e cords of the mule, * whose home I 
have made the wilderness, and his dwelling-places the 

7 ‘marsh-land? * He smileth at the multitude of the 
city ; the tumult of the Oppressor he regardeth not. 

8 * Of the abundance of the mountains is his h pasture, 

9 and after every green herb doth he seek. * Is the 
'Oryx willing to serve thee? Will he lodge near thy 

10 k crib? *Wilt thou bind him with his cord for the 
furrow ? or Will he harrow the valleys after thee ? 

11 * Wilt thou trust in him because his strength is great? 

12 or Wilt thou leave thy labour to him? * Wilt thou 
confide in him, that he will secure the return of thy 

13 seed, and gather it into thy barn ?•—* In the exulting 
of the wings of the ’ostriches? Or in her choice fea- 

14 thers and head-plumage, * when she leaveth her 
eggs to the earth, and hatcheth them on the dust; 

15 *and m forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or the 

16 wild beasts of the plain trample on them ? — * when 
her young are so hardened as to seem not hers; her 

17 labour 11 in vain, and she without fear? — * when 
God hath "withholden wisdom from her, and hath not 

18 endued her with understanding? — * When she is 
highly provoked, she l 'laugheth at the horse aud his 
rider! 

19 * Givest thou ‘ l might unto the horse? r Clothest 

20 thou his neck with 5 scorn ? * Dost thou make him to 
rush on like the 1 locusts, and the vehemence of his 

21 snorting u fearful?—*They w dig into the valley, and 
x glory each in his strength : — he y rusheth forth upon 

22 the weapon! * He z laugheth at terror, and is un¬ 
daunted ; yea he turneth not back from the face of 

23 the spear! * Over him ring the quiver, the blade of 

24 the spear, and of the lance. * In his rush and wrath 
he “drinketh up the earth ; and standeth not still 


• Hab. i* 8, 9. 
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25 when the trumpet soundeth ! * At the blast of the 

trumpet he saith b Ahah ! and scenteth the battle from 
afar, the raging and shouting of the priuces. 

26 # Is it of thine intelligence that the hawk moulteth, 

27 and spreadeth out his wings c to the south'? * Or is it 
at thy command that the d eagle mounteth up, and 

28 raiseth his nest on high? That he inhabiteth the 
rock, and maketh his lodging on the e crags of the 

29 rock, and the fastuess 7 * That he spy out from 

30 thence his f food, and his eyes view it from afar? # His 
nestlings too gulp down blood ; and where the g slain 
are , there is he ? 

[chap. XL.] — l # Jehovah, moreover, a answered 
2 Job, and said, * Shall one hy contending with the 
‘ Almighty correct this ? The impleader of God an¬ 
swer it ? 

3,4 * Then Job answered Jehovah, and said, * Behold, 


b Ezck. xxvi. 2; 
xxxvl. 2. 
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Exod. xlx. 4 . 
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I am c vile! What then shall I answer Thee ? I will lay 

5 mine d hand upon my mouth. * Once have I spoken, 
e but I cannot answer; yea r twice, but I will do so 
no more. 

6 * Then Jehovah answered Job out of the e whirl- 

7 wind, and said, # h Gird up now thy loins like a man : 

8 I will 1 ask of thee, and inform thou me. # Wilt 
thou even annul my judgment? Wilt thou k condemn 

D me, that thou mayest be just? * Or Hast thou an 

I arm like God ? and Canst thou thunder m with a 
to voice like Him? * Deck thyself now with pride and 

II excellency; yea, put on splendour and majesty. 

11 * Disperse abroad the ° fierceness of thine anger; yea 
p look upon every proud man , and bring him down. 

12 * Look, I say , upon every proud man , and fell him; 

13 yea q overthrow the wicked in their place. #r Hide 
them in the dust together: close up their persons in 

14 safety. # Then will I also praise thee, because thine 
own right 8 hand can save thee. 

15 * Behold now, the leasts which I have made are 
ig with thee, each eating “grass like the ox. * Behold 

now, his strength is in his loins ; and his vigour in 
17 the firmness of his bowels. * He maketh his tail to 

ii. 2U. 11 Nuui. xxli. 4, Ps. dv. 14; cxlvii. (I. vcr. 2d. ch. xxxix. (J. 
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bend like the cedar: the sinews of his w thighs are 
IB woven together. * His bones are as tubes of “brass, 

19 his 6olid hones as bars of iron. * He is of the y first 
of the ways of God : his Maker hath given him his 

20 weapon; * for the z mountains bring forth his pro¬ 
vision, though all the wild beasts of the plain do 
gambol there. 

21 * Beneath the wild lotus 'doth he couch, in the 

22 covert of the a reeds, and in the mire. * The wild 
lotus covereth him with its shade; the b osiers of the 

23 torrent surround him. * Should the river swell, he 
would not fear; he trusteth that he can c draw the 

24 Jordan into his mouth. * Can one take him in his 
sight? or bore through his d nose when in the toils? 

O D 

25 , * Canst thou draw forth the * Leviathan with a 

f hook ? or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest 

26 2 down ? * Canst thou place a reed in his nose? or 

27 3 bore his jaw through with a thorn ? * Will he mul¬ 

tiply his supplications unto thee ? Or will he say 

28 4 ? soft things unto thee? * Will he make a h covenant 

with thee? Wilt thou take him for a ‘servant for 

29 5 ever? * Wilt thou play with him as with a spar¬ 

row? Or wilt thou k attach him to thy maidens ? 

30 6 * Will the companies bargain over him ? Will they 

31 7 1 divide him among the merchants? * Wilt thou 

fill his skin with pikes? or his head with fish-spears? 

32 B * Lay thine m hand on thy mouth respecting him : 

remember the contest, and go no n farther. 

[CHAP. XLI.]—i 9 * Behold, his hope shall fail.— 
Shall not one be cast down even at the a sight of 

2 10 him ? * There is none so fierce as to b stir him up.— 

3 n Who then can stand before c me ? * Who hath 

gone before d me, that I should fulfil his will ; Jor 

4 12 all beneath the heavens is e mine ?—* Rut 1 will not 

be silent as to hi 9 powers, the relation of his might, 
and the destructiveness of his array : — 

5 ]3 * Who hath laid open the face of his coating ? 

Who can draw near to double his ‘nose-curb? 

6 i 4 # Who shall open the doors of his face, when the 

7 is circuits of his g teeth are so dreadful? # His back 

is as the embossings of shields,— 11 shut in fast as the 
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12 

13 


20 


21 


14 

15 


22 


23 


10 


24 


8 ui stone of b signet;— # one to another do they cleave, 
o 17 so that a breath entereth not between them. # Each 
is united with its fellow; they are fast holden, they 
cannot be separated. 

10 lfl * His neesings give out light; and his eyes are 

11 iy as the ‘eyelids of the dawn. # From his k mouth 

proceed burning lamps, sparks of fire do escape. 
# From his nostrils issueth smoke, as from a fire- 
blown 1 pot with burning reeds. * His breath en- 
kindleth in coals, yea a flame proceedeth from his 
mouth. * In his “neck lodgeth strength; and be¬ 
fore him doth ° sorrow exult! # The muscles of his 
flesh p stick fast together ; each as metal fused upon 
him cannot be moved. # His heart is firm as a 

17 25 stone, yea hard as the nether q millstone. * At his 

rising up the mighty are afraid ; at his breakings 

18 0 ^ forth they are ' confounded. # He who approacheth 

him with a s weapon, spear, dart, or lance, shall not 
stand. 

19 * He counteth iron as straw: brass as rotten wood. 

20 20 * The arrow will not put him to flight; the stones 

21 *j of the sling are turned with him into * stubble. * As 

stubble are clubs esteemed; and he laugheth at the 
2 2 30 noise of the spear. # Beneath him these are as 
points of the potsherd : he reclineth upon the spike 

23 3 i as upon the mire. * He causetli the deep to boil as 

a 11 pot: the sea he maketli like a boiling pot of oint- 

24 ;i: , incut. * After him shineth a path; one would think 

25 u lI k* deep were hoary with age. * There is not his 
like upon the dust, — the creature made to be uu- 


2G ;n broken. # He looketh down upon every high thing; 
he is sovereign over all the progeny of the fierce. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

SUMMARY. 

Job, humbled by the consideration of the greatness and wisdom of God, 
ascribes all power to Him, and to himself ignorance and shame ; 
affirming that now indeed he saw God in His true and all-overwhelm¬ 
ing character, 1-6 : Eliphaz is now addressed as to himself and 
friends ; and on their part the judgment is, that their error was 
much greater than that of Job, 7-9 : Eliphaz, and his friends, there¬ 
fore now offer up their sin-offering by Job, who acts as priest; and 
the offering is accepted, 9-10. After this, the relatives and friends 
of Job resort to him ; and, in addition to his great wealth , which was 
7iow double of what it had been, each makes him a suitable present, 
1 L-12 : a second family is given to the Patriarch ; and he is blessed 
with an extraordinary long life in the enjoyment of if .—Upon the 
whole. Job's natural feelings had led him to complain , where his faith 
ought to have produced acquiescence and thanksgiving. Ignorance of 
God's great object in this, was undoubtedly the cause of all the errors 
of the Patriarch. Job's friends were still more to blame, because they 
had , by the scanty measure of their men understanding, attempted to 
determine what God would , or would not, do. While Job, therefore, 
peevishly lamented and complained of the ways of God, they determined, 
and impiously circumscribed, them. 
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H^IIEN Job answered Jehovah, and said, * I 
know that Thou canst * do every thing, and 
that no imagination can be withholden from L Thee. 

* Who then shall thus darken counsel without c know- 
ledge? But I have advanced,—and I perceived it not, 
— things too d wonderful for me ; yea, I knew it not, 

# Saying , e Hear now, and I will speak ; I will ask of 
thee, and inform thou me ! — * By the hearing of the 
f ear I have heard o/'Thee; but now hath mine eye 
s seen Thee. * Wherefore I am h viie, and I repent in 
dnst and ashes. 

* And it came to pass that, after Jehovah had spoken 
these words to Job, Jehovah said to ‘Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, Mine anger is kindled against thee, and against 
thy two friends, because ye have not spoken of me that 
which is right, as my servant Job hath. * Take unto 
you now, therefore, k seven heifers and seven rams, and 
1 y e 1° m y servant Job, and m offer up for yourselves 
a burnt-offering ; and my servant Job shall n pray for 


- Mutt. v. 2,3, 24. »cli. 1. 5. Exod. xviii. 12, » Gen, xx. 17. Jer. xlv. 11; xv. 1. 
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you, — for his person will I 0 accept, — lest I destroy 
i’you : for ye have not spoken of me that which is right 
as my servant Job hath . 

9 *So Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite went, and ^ did according 
as Jehovah had said unto them: and Jehovah r ac- 

10 cepted the person of Job. * And Jehovah 3 turned the 
captivity of Job, when he ‘had prayed for his friends : 
and Jehovah increased all that was Job’s, to the 
u double. 

11 * Then came to him all his w brethren, and all his 
sisters, and all who knew him before; and they ate 
bread with him in his house ; and they * bemoaned 
him, and comforted him over all the evil that Jehovah 
had brought on him : and they gave, each man, to 

12 him one y shekel, and each one ear-ring of gold. # So 
Jehovah z blessed the latter tunes of Job, more than his 
beginning : for he had a flock of fourteen a thousand, 
and camels six thousand, and a thousand yoke of oxen, 

13 and a thousand she-asses. * And he had b seven sons 

14 and three daughters. * And he called the name of 
the first Jemima, and the name of the second Kezia, 

15 and the name of the third Keren-happuk. *And it 
was not found, that there were women so beautiful as 
the c daughters of Job in all the land. And their 
father gave them d inheritance among their brethren. 

16 * And Job lived after this an e hundred and forty 
years, and saw his sons, and his sons’ f sons, even four 
generations. * So Job died old and g full of days. 
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A COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


BOOK OF THE PATRIARCH JOB. 


CHAPTER I. 

1 . In the land of Uz. See In trod. p. 28 et seq. 

' ntfni cn, perfect and upright. The first of these seems to 
he synonymous with the Greek reXe/og, 1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20, 
&c.; and to signify, complete in every requisite of true reli¬ 
gion, “ throughly furnished unto all good works/’ rather than 
perfect in the abstract; and hence, HEpi, ch. ii. 3, is rather 
the exercise of true religion than perfection , or integrity , in 
the abstract. Integrity , however, provided it be understood 
in a religious sense, is a very suitable word. The second, 
true, upright , or, “ integer vitce scelerisque gurusf as 
Horace expresses himself. Ih. Mn'n, for KT.1, in constr. for 

lit. and fearing of God. Gram. Art. 143, 3, and 106, 1. 

Ih. ncfi, and departing . Participial noun of n**iD, as Dj7 of E^p. 

Arab. ^ yyiA i . e. a horn; hence perhaps as 

a verb, inclinavit, fecit ut propenderet, convert it aliqu& 

vultuni : cogn. ^.a*?, ioit y vergit , &c. 

3. nnDpD, lit. his acquisition } i. e. wealth . Gen. xiii. 2, 

&c. r. nD|7. Arab. acquisivit sibi oves, &c. lb. 

nan, and a great service , lit. i . e. retinue of servants. The 
first of these words occurs only in Genesis and in his book. 
lb. Dip"''??, children of the East. See In trod. p. 30, &c. 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, tell us that these 
Seenite Arabs abound in herds, flocks, and camels. 

4. W And they went , &c. Used here, and oc¬ 

casionally elsewhere, like our own verb, < 70 , went , signi¬ 
fying, go on , proceed with , &c. Gram. Art. 146, 2 . Ib. 

► 2 ^ 
npitpp, lit. a drinking , r. nnt£\ Arab. pluvia hyemails. 

y 1 BV 

Nunc have supposed these to have been birthday-feasts : but, 
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as we read of no such things ever kept among the followers 
of revealed religion, I am inclined to believe that no such 
thing is intended. From the occurrence of the term 
in the next verse, it is highly probable that, as these sons 
were seven in number, and each had his day, the coming 
about of a week is meant. The period of weeks was insti¬ 
tuted in the very earliest times,—see Gen. ii. 2; vii. 10; viii. 
10, 12; xxix. 27; l. 10; and my Sermon on the Sabbath, 
— and the probability is strong that a weekly period is here 
meant; and that each of Job’s sons had, according to the 
order of seniority, his particular day of the week assigned 
to him for his feast. It appears from the subsequent con¬ 
text, that Job suspected this as evincing an inclination to 
idolatrous observances; and hence offered up burnt-offerings 
for each of them. Now, if this feasting consisted of nothing 

7 o o 

more than the mere enjoyment of one another’s society at an 
ordinary meal, one can hardly see how Job could imagine 
his children to be chargeable with sin : but, if their assem¬ 
bling was attended with excess, he might fairly suppose that 
their practices were heathenish. This, hcwvever, does not 
appear from the text; still, to my mind, the probability is 
strong that they were chargeable with these practices: other¬ 
wise it is difficult to account for the mention of Job’s offerings 
for them. It is certain, that among the ancient Persians 
it was customary to feast daily in the temples of each of 
those deities, respectively, after which the days of the week 
had been named : and if so, this might also have obtained 
in Chaldea; w r here, we find, the days were so named, 
a 9 well as in those parts of Arabia in which Job resided. 
See Pococke’s Specimen, Hist. Arab., p. 308, ed. 180G. 1 
The best accounts w hich I have seen of these ancient heathen 
rites, is to be found in a work named the Dabistani madhahib 

^ ^ O > _ 

or School of Religions. The author of 

this work tells us, in that part of it which treats of the 
religion of the ancient Persians,— and after describing the 
astrological properties, the colours, days, <kc. ascribed to each 
of the seven planets,— that, ( . 

^ G 3 

1 The Arabs tell us, very learnedly of course, that their Friday ( 

Jumah , lit. coming together) was so called, because people assembled on it for 
the purpose of public worship. It may be doubted, whether any such reverence 
was paid to this day in Arabia, before the times of Mohammed ; who, in imi¬ 
tation of the Christians in all probability, made this day a day of prayer. 
According to the author of the Dabistan, it was the day sacred to or 

tXx&l3, Anahid , or Ndfiid , i. e. the Venus of the Persians, and 'Avalm of the 

Greeks : the Western Friga ; whence our Friday . It is not improbable, there¬ 
of 3 

fore, that the Jumah of the ancient Arabs, was named from a consider- 

atlon altogether different from that of assembling for public worship. 
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XfJbl b-2>^aawJ" SiXTjjfc 

1^ ATjifc c?*3o^Xj £i-« L>u*^ *^b«d 

In the khoorsar , which was the eating-room , a table was spread 
the whole day in each temple, and various sorts of meats and 
drinks prepared: they prohibited no one from eating; what¬ 
ever he wished, he took. I cannot help thinking, therefore, 
that, as the feasting of Job’s sons appeared to be so much of 
a piece with that of the idolaters of his neighbourhood, the 
patriarch had well-grounded fears that they were secretly 
inclined to idolatry. 

5. *0*) nVttrn. And offered up, &c., i. e. as a priest, 

which could he done by none but the sons of Aaron under 
the law. It is also worth remarking, that Job here offered 
up a sacrifice for eacli of his children ; which will shew that 
these were piacular sacrifices , carrying with them the true 

character of sin-offerings. Ib . And have blessed 

(the) gods , or idols, &e. : Autli. Vers., “ And cursed God,” 
See .; which has proved a monstrous difficulty to translators 
and commentators. I think this rendering is objectionable; 
because, in the first place, it would be perfectly unintelligible 
to any Oriental of this family. According to them, a curse 
was an imprecation, denouncing God’s wrath upon some 
person or thing ; but how such an imprecation could be 
made to be executed by God on God himself, is not easy to 
be imagined. See Isa. viii. 21, where a very different verb 

(bbf7 5 revile) is used. In the next place, E'lib^ was a very 
common name applied to false gods and idols, as every one 
knows who has looked into the Hebrew Bible. And again, 
to bless an idol is phraseology in use under the Old Testa¬ 
ment : see Isa. Ixvi. 3. In 1 Kings, xxi. 10, 13, we have 
identically the same expression, probably meaning the same 

thing: for, take □ > nbn in what sense we will here, the crime 

ascribed to Naboth merited death. For first, If □''ribs be 
here taken in the sense of idol, then, to give that to an idol 
which belonged solely to God, was, as above, a crime worthy 
of death; and, secondly, IfC'nbH be taken in the sense of 
the true God, then, as the same blessing is said to have been 
ascribed to the king, the act was plainly idolatrous, and 
liable to be punished with death. My belief is, that the first 
of these is the sense in which the passage ought to be taken. 

We have, with reference to this use of bbp> a remarkable 
passage in Exod. xxii. 27; viz., bb|^ tfb D'ribH, lit. Revile 
thou not God; which our translators have rendered, “ Thou 
shall not revile the gods Into this great mistake they 
were, no doubt, led by the Jewish commentators, &c.; 
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who told them, that by O'nbH, judges were meant in this 
place:—a position which will, perhaps, hold good in no 
place, upon a little consideration. Besides, it is by no means 
necessary, that both members of the verse should signify the 
same thing. St. Paul’s citation in the Acts (xxiii. 5), more¬ 
over, does not necessarily belong to the first member. All 
that Moses means here is, that no one should speak lightly 
or irreverently of God. 

It may be objected, however, that, as idol-worship is not 
specifically mentioned in this book, but only the worship of 
the sun and moon, it would be to assume too much, to sup¬ 
pose that idols could have been intended in this place. I 
answer: In ancient heathenism, the sun and moon were, on 
principle, the primary objects of worship under the all- 
pervading deity then recognised. Images, or idols, were 
only supposed to represent these in one sense or other, and to 
contain, after consecration, some portion of the all-pervading 
spirit. Now, before Job’s time, we have mention of Labans 
gods (Gen. xxxi. 30), which he styles 'lib**, my gods. Comp, 
ver. 32. In ver. 34, these are termed Teraphim , C'cnri ; 
which is only another name for an image , or idol. And, 
again, ch. xxxv. 2, Jacob commands his household to put 
away the strange gods that were among them; and, ib. 
ver. 4, Jacob is said to have buried them under a certain 
tree. That they were abominations, the context is sufficient 
to shew. If, then, these idols existed in the times of Laban 
and Jacob, and had been brought out of Mesopotamia, there 
can be no good reason for supposing, that they were unknown 
in the times and country of Job. 

6. which is elliptical for njn OVn? 'rpi, 

So it comes to pass as on this day; i. e. the narrator i9 
speaking of the event, as if it were present with him. See 
Gen. xxxix. 11, and Job, iv. 5; in the latter of which places 
we have n.TO, restraining the tense to the absolute present. 
Gram. Art. 231, 10. On this usage Rosenmiiller says, 
“ Di*n Die quodam , ut pluribus aliis locis, He eniphaticum 
aliquem designat, vid. Storr,” &c. ; proving, beyond all pos¬ 
sible doubt, that Rosenmiiller, and before him Storr, had no 
just conception of this expression.—This, as I have shewn in 
the Introduction, is the account of a vision, intended both 
to give canonical authority to this book, and also to shew 
the reader its real scope and object. It is no objection to 
this view of the passage, that no mention of a vision occurs. 
No such mention occurs 1 Kings, xxii. 19, where the relation 
is very similar to this ; and yet no one can doubt that it was 
a vision. The same may be said of Isa. vi. 1, &c., and of 
several other places. The passage may thus further be sup- 
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plied — in i-TH-iNl n-jn Di»n? 'rm; which will he 

necessary, in whatever sense we take it; and will fully assi¬ 
milate it to the passages just pointed out. The best com¬ 
ments I have seen on places of this sort, are given by Theo- 
doret, on Ezekiel, ch. i., where we have, Oux auras iOeuigow 

ruv aogdruv rag <pu<feig oi rr%o<pr\rat, dXX‘ e/xatf/xard rtva , 

y.cii exTUcrul/xara its X§ e * av ^dcfrrjv ucri voD [xtyaXodugov dsixvufxsva. 
“ Non ipsas vidisse divinos prophetas eorum qui cerni rie- 
queunt naturas , sed similitudines, et formas ab eo qui magna 
largitur ad unumquemque usum ostensas and on Zech. i. 

8-11: — O/ /xh opQsvreg on dogarot duvd/xeig u r xd^’xoudiv ) eig 

diaxovta ; dtfotfrsXXofXwai, xard rbv ^e/cu* dnocfroXov, did roug txsXXovrag 
xXygovo/xsTv tfaiTJjg/av* oguvrai de avruiv ovy^ a/ puffs/g' dcd/xaroi ydg 
auraC dXXd Kara X^ ,av exaarqv sxrufto? rovruv ryv Seuteiav 6 rourcuv 
xai rZi\ d<rdvT(jJv diiSre or y\g' xai rouro rjfxdg (fapdog 15 ^s/a dtddaxu yga<pit r 
bidfoga a uruiv v<7robtiXvu<Ja rd ti^/xara, x. r. X. u Planum est , 

quos I'idit, invisibiles virtutes esse, in ministerium missas , 
juxta apostolum , propter eos , qui hcereditatem capient salutis. 
Videntnr autem earum non natures, sunt enim hce incorporece : 
sed pro at in singulis est opus , illarum speciem conformat qui 
et illarum ac rerum omnium est Dominus. Idque nos aperte 
divina scriptura docet , diversas earum figuras ostendensf &c. 
See the Introduction, p. 13, &c. 

lb. □'nbsn * 03 . The sons of God; i. e. as in Gen. vi. 2, 
where these terms evidently mean the religious part of so¬ 
ciety, as opposed to the irreligious, in the sense in which 
these terms are used in the New Testament: but here, per¬ 
haps, as angels removed to the heavenly kingdom. In 
ch. xxxviii. 7, the angels seem to be meant; and the same is 
probably the case here, either as the spirits of good men, 
or not. lb. Itpttfn, lit. the adversary . See 1 Chron. xxi. 1 ; 
Zech. iii. 1, 2; Rev. xii. 9, 10. It is absurd to object, as 
the modern Germans do, that this name could not have been 
known in the 9cnse of a spiritual enemy before the time of 
the captivity. As well may any one attempt to prove, that 
no English word, not found in the authorised version of the 
Bible, was in use in England before the times of King 
James I. The existence of a tempter, and, in this sense, an 
enemy, was known as early as the times of the fall (see the 
Introduction, a9 above); and it can be of but little conse¬ 
quence, whether he wa9 called 2,ViN or when both the 
words will designate the same person : and yet, it is on 
mere quibbles 9uch as this, that the whole system of modern 
rationalism rests! 


& 



7. tomato. 

JO* 


kr. 




From running to and fro. Arab. 
“ Longius iter ingressus est.” Scluil- 
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tens in loc. Cogn. jiamma fumi e.rpers ,— calumnia, 

contumelia. Whence, perhaps, Job, v. 21, pttfb toittf, the 
reproach of the tongue. Comp. Ps. lxxiii. 9, and the pas¬ 
sages cited in the Introduction, p. 82 ; in which the attack, 
running about of the tongue in a hostile manner, seems rather 

to be meant. Ib. cogn. scourge. Ib. ns ^bnnnB^ 

and from walking about in it. The verb in this form occa¬ 
sionally signifies the being accustomed to, or persevering in, 
any thing: as, Gen. v. 22, &c. It also means, when con¬ 
strued with 2, to walk about throughout any place, &c. : as, 
Gen. iii. 8; Zech. i. 10, 1J, &c. Comp. 1 Pet. v. 8, which 
seems to be an allusion to this place. 

^^ ^ ^ _ * * Hast thou set thy heart, or mind 

upon, &c., i. e. either for good or bad; but here evidently 
for bad. Ib. pH s 2, u That there is none,” &c., as in the 
Auth. Vers., seems very ill to suit the context. I take it to 
be equivalent to the Latin nam or enim — see Noldius, ed. 
1784, Jenae, p. 370 — and the passage to be parenthetical. 

10. tpH, lit. Thou , thou hast hedged, or fenced about; 
the repetition of the pronoun is emphatic. Gram. Art. 223, 2. 
Ib. lit. for him; as in Gen. vii. 16; Exod. viii. 24; 

Lev. xvi. 6, &c.: which could hardly be expressed in English 
here. 


11 . dViHI. But , nevertheless , &c., adversatively, K3~nbtP 

I # W ■ 

lit. Send forth now thy hand , i. e. to strike and injure; 

as, Gen. xxii. 12, <fcc. lb. *131 b$b“CS, If not, kc. Auth. 

vers. u And he icill curse thee to thy face.” Marg. “ If he 
curse thee not,' &c. It has already been intimated, that 
there appears to be no good reason for rendering -ps by 
curse (ver. 5) : I now say, certainly this place presents no 
such necessity ; and further, no passage, requiring such a 
rendering of it, can to the best of my knowledge be found. 
See my Heb. Dictionary under this word. In the present 
instance, Satan recurs, abruptly indeed, to the former thread 
of his discourse (vv. 9, 10); insinuating that, so long as God 
gave prosperity to Job, so long indeed lie would remain reli¬ 
gious enough: so long he would be loud in his public ser¬ 
vices of praise and thanksgiving :—for, from ver. 5, it appears 
that he publicly officiated a9 a priest. ft Butf says lie, 
ver. 11, “put forth thine hand / &c. He then suddenly 
changes his theme : ^b“DH — If not , &c., i. e. if Thou put 
not forth thy hand; if thou continue thy favours, 
then, i. e. accordingly (Gram. art. 235, 3), he will surely 
bless thee: or, sure enough lie will bless thee. On this sense 
offc4b”DH, see Gen. iv. 7; xviii. 21 ; xxiv. 8, &c.; Nold. p. 71. 
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lb. 'Tpa'p-by, Before, or in, thy presence. Comp. Gen. 
xxiii. 19; Josh, xviii. 14, Sec. ; Nold. p. 571, &c. The 
LXX. seems to have given this sense. If we read u ^ 
(for eJ firiv, one of its readings), e/g ‘rgoaumv <rg euXoy^<rs/, the 
Greek will agree with the Hebrew, and all will be obvious 
and clear. It is remarkable, in ch. ii. 5, we have this very 
various reading ! The mighty difficulty hitherto found in 
this place is, I trust, now removed. 

Near them , lit. At their hand; or, as wc 

• • * * 

say, at hand. Syr. ^ —<rag« r^v 66ov. Matt, xiii. 14. 

Nold. Concord, p. 567, See. See. lb. nitinh itt—The 

oxen were ploughing. The disagreement in both gender and 
number in the language here is remarkable, and ought not 
to be passed over in silence. First, ought to be consi¬ 

dered as a nominative absolute (Gram. Art. 216, 10, &c.), 
having no real grammatical connexion with the following 
terms, equivalent to as to, with respect to, the oxen. Se¬ 
condly, -VH, they were, is vaguely expressed, as to gender, 
but agreeing in number with the plurality implied in the 
generic term "ipa, ox, which includes the whole species 
generally ; but here only Job’s oxen engaged in ploughing 
his land. In the next place, as things unintellectual in 
themselves are often expressed in the feminine gender, we 
have rrittnh here in the feminine, apparently on that ac¬ 
count (Gram. Art. 216, 7); and hence these apparent discre¬ 
pancies : which will suffice to shew, how very different the 
notions and practices of the Oriental grammarians are, from 
those which we have obtained from the Greeks and 
Latins. 


15. snip bsriv And the people of Sheba fell. Sec. Supp. 
nrrbs?, on them. The verb is here feminine, because nations, 
iribcs, &c., are taken as mothers, or containers. Gram. Art. 
215, 5, note. On Nliti; see the Introduction, § iii. “ Nec 
pr.edones 'SaZahi, apud Strabonem, alii sunt quain incolte 
Saba; urbis meniorata*.” Spanhei til’s Hist. Job., p. 100. 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. ^ xlviii. Ta (mv ovv -t gog rr/v gw fisgr) 

xaror/.ouGiv ” AgccCsg, ovg ovo/J.d^oueiv NaCa raioug, vtiAo/Aivot r?)v 

fi/Sv gfjj/xov . . . ’iyoiHUv ds (3iov \ri<fTgr/.bv, xoci -r oWyv rijg bfiooov %u)gag 
xarargsysovrtg Xtjcnvouciv, ovrtg h\j< 5 (Layju Kara rovg ‘ToXe/uoug. “ Ad 
ortum soils Arabes, qui Nabatcei vocantur, regionem partim 
desertam . . . incolunt. Vita igitur his preedatoria est , et 
accolas longe latcque incursantes, latrociniis vexant , nec hello 
facile, domantur .” Jb. pn ntpbttN'i, And I am only, i. e. 
hardly, escaped. On the use of the paragogie n here, see 
Gram. Art. 234, 2. 

16. nt/i •••■nt. This, and this. Not unlike the Latin 
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usage of hie et ille. Ib. D'ribH The fire of God. So 
called, perhaps, in allusion to Gen. xix. 24 ; where we are 
told that Jehovah rained down fire out of heaven. We shall, 
as we proceed, meet with other allusions to this catastrophe. 

17. □’'tL'H'n ntpbop Appointed three captains , or 

£> ^ 

heads . Exod. i. 11 ; v. 14, &c. So, iu the Arabic, and 

a head , or chieftain . The use of the verb c^b may be 
seen in this sense, Deut. xvii. 15 ; Josh. viii. 13 ; Hos. ii. 2, 
&c- On see Introduction, p. 30, &c. “ Nomades 

inde, infestatoresque Chaldaeorum, Scenitae (ut diximus) 
elaudunt.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vi. 32. 

19. From the passage of the u'ilderness. 

Storms generally came on from the south (ch. xxxvii. 9) in 
these parts: whence I am induced to believe, that by "Q3? 
here is meant some tract of land, over which travellers 
passed towards the south ; i. e. according to Cellarius, from 
Uz towards fcob, or Sabe, in a direction towards Arabia 
Felix : the same, perhaps, with the NQri mrriH, and m3'✓n 
K3b, of ch. vi. 19. Ib. And ii touched (lit.), 

came in contact with , the four corners , &c. From this de¬ 
scription, the great wind here mentioned must have been a 
tornado , or whirlwind: otherwise it could scarcely have at¬ 
tacked the house in all its four corners at once. Such 
whirlwinds are common in these countries, and they 
come (ch. xxxvii. 9, termed HC-ID), as we are told, from the 
south. Comp. Isa. xxi. 1. 

20. ibwrrri^ tm, And shaved his head. This could uot 

have taken place under the law of Moses ; it being specifi¬ 
cally forbidden. Lev. xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1. Job could 
not, therefore, have been a Jew; nor could this book have 
been recommended to the Jews under the law, on the suppo¬ 
sition that he was a Jew. To tear the garments, however, 
was allowed; and was continued probably from the patri¬ 
archal times. Gen. xxxvii. 29, 34; Josh. vii. 6, &c. So also 
among the heathen. Liv. lib. i. 13 ; Sueton. in Jul. Cees. 
33, &c., as cited by Rosenmiiller and others, ad loc. Plin. 
lib. vi. 32 : “ Arabes mitrati degunt, aut intonso a'ine this 
was on occasion of distress. Ib. And he worshipped: 

apocopated form ofrnnrib'.; hence, the accent being drawn 
back, inrib^, and, by Gram. Art. 87, 2, ■in/pb'!. lhese 
forms are used either to express an imperative sense, or to 
mark the consequent members of sentences. Gram. Art. 
233, 3. The latter is the case here. 

21 . rtJpW I shall return thither. The antecedent 

to Hftb, cannot, either in nature or by any Scriptural, or 
Oriental usage, possibly be 'W l 1 ?? preceding. The allu- 
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sion manifestly is to Gen. iii. 19, which seems to have been 
so well known, as not to have stood in need of being cited at 
length : a thing by no means rare with the sacred writers. 
Roseum idler thinks that the earth is taken metaphorically 
here, as is usual with the poets, for a common mother. But, 
if the earth i9 referred to at all, the passage just cited must 
have been alluded to ; and, in that case, metaphor is worse 
than unnecessary. The passages, too, pointed out by him, 
viz. Ps. cxxxix. 15; Job, xvii. 14; Eccles. v, 14; will not 
apply here, even in the sense for which he cites them. The 
latter is, in all probability, copied by Solomon from this 
place in Job. Is it not to be regretted that so much trouble 
is taken, to make the sacred writers talk like heathen 
poets i 

22 . inj) And ascribed not wrong to God . 

On the force of here, see Gram. Art. 154, 8, note. The 
next word, nbsp, is made by Hottinger, and after him 
by Schultcns and the German critics, synonymous with the 

Arabic yv, and to signify cibnm insipidum , salivationem> 

and thence futilitatem , &c. After all, however, I must con¬ 
fess 1 can see no propriety in the application of this to our 
context. I am, therefore, disposed to take another verb, viz. 

JiS, as the real Arabic synonyme here, which is thus spoken 
of in the Soorali after Janhari, 

tel iS^\ is\ Jiid 

. yjjjj — 1. e. And it is 

said , / left the sons of such an one i.e. eating thufl, 

i. e. seeds ; which is the hardest case of the Badawecns : when 
they have no milk , they endeavour to live on seeds. A heavy- 
going camel is termed thafal: thifcil , hard fare: also the 
lower stone of a hand-mill. As a verb, the word also signi¬ 
fies, sinking as sediment, &c. The prevailing idea, therefore, 
seems to be, heavy , hard , oppressive , or the like. I11 this 
place, therefore, severity , hard or injurious treatment, seems 
to be intimated; and this I intend by “wrong” in the 
Translation. We shall recur again to this word when we 
come to ch. vi. 6. Comp. ch. xxiv. 12; Jer. xxiii. 13; 
Lam. ii. 14. 
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CHAPTER II. 


3, iVyO 1 ?. destroy him , lit. to swallow him. Ih. 

irpans p'tntt, lit. making (himself) strong in his perfectness, 
i. e. his faith. See ch. i. 1. 

4. m niV "TV? A shin for a skin , &c. This pas¬ 

sage has usually been taken as signifying that a man, as 
commanded under the law, will redeem one thing by giving 
another in lieu of it; as, Exod. xxi. 23, Jinn tPM, &c : 
and then, lastly, will redeem his own life by all his substance. 
I greatly doubt the accuracy of this comment; because I 
cannot see how it applies. For if, on this principle, Job 
would render like for like, as the law of retaliation re¬ 
quired, it must be implied that some injury had been in¬ 
flicted on some person or thing, before any redeeming 
price could be asked for: but no such injury is even hinted 
at here. Again, supposing Job to be willing to render all 
he had for liis life, How, I ask, in this case is the accusation 
of Satan to be understood? Does he intend to accuse the 
patriarch of grievously sinning, because he was willing 
to preserve his life by giving up all he had ? I must con¬ 
fess I can see no sin in this. The life is certainly of more 
value than meat, and the body than raiment. Nor can I 
further see, how such an act as this could necessarily 
lead to the impiety here predicted, unless we suppose that, 
with other things, the patriarch’s faith in God was also to 
be given up. 

The truth is, this is only a repetition, so far, of Satan’s 
former accusation. He had already said (Ch. i. 9, &c.) that 
Job had not served God for naught ; intimating, that as he 
had been made rich, his services had been amply paid for ; 
and that, if his wealth were only removed, it would presently 
appear of what sort Job’s faith really was. His w ealth, how¬ 
ever, had now been removed : it was, therefore, necessary to 
carry the accusation farther ; and it is accordingly made to 
apply to his person, which hitherto had remained hale and 
healthy. The first suggestion, therefore, having failed, we 
now have, “ touch his bone and his tlcsh.” And it is then 
added, “ all that a man hath will he give for his life in¬ 
sinuating, perhaps, that to give up all Ireely in such a case, 
is so far from being the mark of a truly religious man, that 
every one, religious or irreligious, will readily do it. lly 
“ skhi for skin therefore, seems to be meant nothing more 
than what we intend when w T e say, u Clive every man a Rowland 
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for his Oliver; or, fts the Hindustanees have it (Roebuck’s 
Oriental Proverbs, Part II. § n.) : — 








-w j -w 

A word for a wordy and a joke for a joke. 


And again : 


And again : 


mm 

Good for good. 

r b •/ 

The price of the skin 


Said of any thing that may be bought cheap. 


And again : 






(S‘i 



The skin may go, but not the pice (money). 

English — “ You can get nothing of a miser but his skin" 
which seems to me very nearly to suit our context. Job, it is 
urged, will, like other men, give up a worse thing for a 
better : but only touch his person ; put that in jeopardy by 
inflicting something like an incurable disease — and such 
Job’s disease was—and then the true character of your re¬ 
ligious man will appear; his services then will cease. Ib. 
nVdm, as before, Ch. i. 11. 

6 . -ihtt; it£?DD. Preserve his person, or life; i.e. afflict him 

to any extent, only let his life be spared. God will not give 
his faithful servant over to death, Ps. cxviii. 18: an allusion 
probably to this place. 

7- pngis. Lit. With malignant inflammation. Arabic, 


J - 




caluitj incaluit , aqua, &c. calore correptns 

fuit: and, as cited from Lebld by Jauhari, implying disease 
such as to attenuate the person : 


l^o 


i* ^ - U ^ J U-T 



I li! 

Sr 



So that its (or her) bones became hot and attenuated. 

Implying, perhaps, that like Job, xxxiii. 21, from the loss of 
flesh, they appeared sharp and prominent,—“ ad ossa carnes 
apprimente ” (Pliny). According to Michaelis, Isagog. in 
Vet. Test. § x. p. 56, &:c. the disease inflicted on Job was 
“ the elephantiasisy" which was considered by the ancients 
as incurable; it is described as having symptoms not unlike 
those described by Job, and is accompanied with tumours, 
t icravi(trdfLsvoiy dXXot <ra£ d.XXovg t some rising near others , 
as A ret reus of Cappadocia, on the causes of acute and chronic 
pains, lib. ii. p. 70, edit. Boerhaave, tells us. Rosen. The 

o 
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leprosy has also been described as having these tumours, 
comp. Deut. xxviii. 27 with Job, vii. 7; also Exod. 

ix. 9, 11; Lev. xiii. 18-20, &c.; and Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
xxvi. § 5. 

9. D'nb.^ T]2. Bless the gods. See Ch. i. 5. lb. 
im pnnD, See vr. 3, and Ch. i. 1. 

10 . rrib^n. The corrupt women. This word, like its 
equivalent among ourselves, is used to express belli moral 
and physical corruptness : here, in the first of these accepta¬ 
tions, so Ps. xiv. 1 ; i. 3, &c. 


11 . and must necessarily signify here, tem¬ 

poral good and evil, or prosperity and adversity, respectively ; 
for, in this sense only, can they have any good application to 
the context. So Arnos, iii. 6, &c. 

13. E'pj ^2tC7. Seven dags , &c. That is, they sat 

with him a considerable length of time before they opened 
the question discussed in tins book; not that they sat pre¬ 
cisely seven days and seven nights, and said not so much as 
one word to him. See Introduction, p. 18 ; and Ezek. iii. 15. 

Nothing was more common among heathens and Jews 
than to sit on the ground, and to sprinkle dust on the 
head when in distress, lleliod. Hist. jEthiop. lib. i. rr,; 

xwtv y.aTayidfiivw. lb. lib. iv. y.oviv roZ rt ’TpocT'ato-j 

y.ai rr t g xa rayjd{j,tvog. So likewise Seneca, lYoad. 

1. 84, &c. 

Solvite crinem, per colla (luant 
Mnenta capilli tepido Trojae. 

Pulvere turpes — 


See too, 2 Sam. xiii. 19; Est. iv. 1 ; here, Ch. xlii. G; 
Jer. vi, 2G; Matt. xi. 21, &c. 

w 


CHAPTER III. 

1 . 131 bbiTl- And reviled , &c. : usually, “ and cursed ,” 

<&c., which appears to me to be too strong, and what is never 
really intended by the word here used. Cursing is an im¬ 
precation made by a direct appeal to God for vengeance; 
which cannot be said to be done here. His dag: 

i. e . his natal day. 

2 . Usually, li And he answered Auth. Ver. “ spahe." 
In the former sense there would seem to be a pleonasm here, 
which has been considered as a 6ort of archaism, marking 
the simplicity of these ancient times. I think there is an¬ 
other, and perhaps a belter, reason for it. The primitive and 
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precise meaning of the root nar, Arab. 



appears to be, 


producing, bringing forth, as the earth does its herbs, &c. ; 
and tliis, when applied to speech, will signify, to give out, 

UJ 

i.e. to explain, as in the very common Arabic he, or it, 

’ meaning, signification , &c. In the place 


means, and 


= U 



• 4 


in question, So Job explained and said; which, if any thing 
on the subject has been said before, might very well be trans¬ 
lated by, So he answered, See. The precise force here would 
perhaps be, So Job gave his mind, and said; or the like. 
I have adhered to the Auth. Vers., which is, perhaps much 
nearer to the original than the translators were aware. 

3. is ibw. In which I was born . Lit. He said ; 

• •T T 

i.e. some one said, impersonally: equivalent to the passive 
with us, it was said. 

4. yp. Lit. Let it be darkness, See. which appears to 
shew the full extent to which Job's reviling was to extend : 
not that it should be a day of war, pestilence, or famine; 
but merely one of which no happy account should be taken, 
and, in this sense (15^), perish, is used Prov. xxxi. 6, &c. 

5. DV ’n’ntps. The blackest things of day . The great 

difference of opinion which has existed on this Avord and its 
application, may be seen in Scliultens, Roscnmuller, and 
Poole. It will be enough for me to give it the best inter¬ 
pretation I can. Now, as the preceding nouns, viz. TJtLTl, 
rnnb’2, and jay, signify things inanimate; to preserve unity 

^ ^ t x t j ought to signify something inanimate 

likewise. It would be incongruous, I think, to speak of 
darkness, the shadow of death , and a cloud , in the former 
part of l lie verse or parallel is m, arid, in the latter, to speak 
of persons. .For this reason, 1 dismiss every idea of this 
word’s signifying persons. In the next place, as it is cus¬ 
tomary in the Arabic to form a sort of superlatives in words 
signifying colour, deformity, and the like, by reduplicating 
the last radical letter, and occasionally introducing N, 1, or 
and, as the root of this word, viz. im, contains the notion of 
blackness, 1 conclude that is some such superlative. 

Again, as it is usual, in the languages of this family, to inti¬ 
mate prosperity by using the terms liyht, the sun, white, See., 
and adversity by those of a contrary character; and, as the 
former part of tliis verse is manifestly of this descripton, 1 
have no doubt the same is the case in its latter part, and that 

y 

our word has been introduced here in this sense. Syr. 



trisfa/us, contristatus : atratus, Sec. Hebrew, Gen. 
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xliii. 30; 1 Kings, iii. 26; Hos. xi. 8 ; Lain. v. 10 ; Ex¬ 
amples of the forms mentioned are, vv?n, Gen. xlix. 12; 
*rn;p, Prov. xxvii. 15; Jer. xliii. 10. See, also, 

Gram. Art. 169, 7. The (-) occurring here instead of (.), is 
of no consequence; no reliance can be placed on niceties of 
this sort, especially as (-) and (.) often take place one of 
another. By Di' therefore, I understand, 

Let the darkest , blackest, circumstances , events, Sfc. of day , or 
attending the transactions of a day, make it frightful, terrific, 
or the like. 


The Dies atrati , or nefasti , of the heathen were seasons 
of sorrow, and in which no joyous sound was allowed to 
enter. Plut. de Is. et Os. ’o 8's ^Eitoxgdrr/g xai ruv rug 


aropeuSag, r.a) 

" * s " 

i j 0u<j<pj]/j./ag, 7} 

ohrai Kgorfri'/.siv 


rwv eopru/v odai <ta rydg rivag r, ’/.omro-jg, vrfiruag, 
at dypokoyiav ovrt §euiv rtiLaTg ovri da//j,ov'MV 

x. r. a. <( Xenocrates etiam nefastos 


dies , et ferias in quibus verbera , planctus, jejunia, mali ominis 


voces aut obsccena dicta usurpantur , neq ; deorum convenire 
venerationi” See. See Seneca in Agamem. 1. 661, &c. Rosenm. 

6 . 'nrp-bsi. Let it not rejoice , according to the vowel- 


points; i.e. the apocopated present 'irP of the root rnn : 
but the context is sufficient to shew that this is a false punctu¬ 


ation. in;, cogn. inN, Arab. unicus fuit: and here to 


be read "rni for unite, be one with. See. is most likely 

the true reading, and so the LXX., the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
and Chaldee Targumist, have taken it. 

7. 'rP. Lit. Let it be stei'ile: Arab. any 

thing hard and ungiving. The word here, however, is op¬ 
posed to song ; and must, therefore, mean stei'ile, or w«- 

giving, in this sense : which I have rendered] oy less. Comp. 
Ch. xv. 34 ; Isa. xlix. 21; and note on Ch. ix. 4. 

8 . Let them stigmatise it. r. ajg; Arab. 

perforavit ; ajju, rubigo , quod perforat et exedit. Gol. See 

Lev. xxiv. 16, &c. Ib. Lit. Cursers of day . Comp. 

Jer. xx. 14, whence it appears that it was not unusual for 
those who felt themselves to be in great distress to curse, i.e . 

proscribe, the day of their birth. Ib. in;V? iii? □ 'TDSn, 

Who are about, or are ready, to excite, stir up, a Leviathan . 

This word appears to be compounded of twisting , fyc. 

and ]n, monster, out of which, as a plural of excellency, we 
have pPPl, and 0'3.n, Ch. vii. 12; Ezek. xxix. 3, &c; and, 

therefore, is synonymous with n'HS t£?n3, and ttfnj 

vvith which it is joined, either together, or in the 
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parallel in Isa. xxvii. I. The meaning here in Job obviously 
is, that, as this creature is so dreadfully fierce, none but the 
most desperate and hopeless would attempt to stir him up. 
Comp. Ch. xli. 2: whence the expression appears to be pro¬ 
verbial. And so Saadi, in the first tale of the Gulistan : 



In the time of necessity , when no means of flight remains , 
the hand takes hold of the point of the sharp scymiter . 


And again : 

J&f Jl jyZL JpLr i’uj iSi 

Wh en the man becomes hopeless , his tongue grows long, 
just as the conquered cat rushes upon the dog . 


The natural animal meant is, I believe, the whale, or 
some such monster. See the notes on Ch. xli. But, as 
all spiritual things were necessarily named at first from 
natural objects ; so, either the serpent on land, (for other 
specific reasons likewise), and this animal in the great deep, 
were taken to represent man's great and subtle spiritual 
enemy : which the passage just pointed out in Isaiah is 
sufficient to shew. 

Satan’s residence with his hosts in hell, and occasionally 
visiting this world,—so admirably versified by Milton,—con¬ 
tains any tiling but the Scriptural account of his person, 
agents, and actions; which tells us, that he is the prince of 
the power of the air, who worketh in the children of dis¬ 
obedience ; that he goes about like a roaring lion , seeking 
whom he may devour (see Ch. i. 7, above, &c.); that he 
resides in dry places, and in the great deep , out of which 
lie occasionally ascends (Rev. ix.): and this notion seems 
not yet to be forgotten in the East. Sec my Translation of 
the Travels of 1 bn Batuta, p. 180. In Isa. xxvii. 1, the 
destruction of this Leviathan, or tortuous and fugitive ser¬ 
pent, is clearly foretold as a consequence of the coming of 
Christ. See, also, Job, xl. 25; xli. 2, 26, with the notes. 
The Neptune of the heathen — for heathenism was, at first, 
a mere system of dissent from revealed religion — would 
answer to the description here, should the context have 
applied to them. And, it is remarkable enough, we find 
this very infernal deity stirred up, in Virgil, by the prayers 
ol Aineas for the safety of his fleet. iEneid, lib. i. 131 : 

“ Disject am JEnea to to videt cequore classem ; 

Fluctibus op press os Troas c (clique ruina. 

Ncc la tux re doli fratrem Junonis el irce x " 
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Juno, it may be remarked, had had recourse to a similar 
deity, iEolus, in order to get relieved from the uneasiness 
which she felt at the success of iEneas. 

10 . ^tpri TiV?. Lit. The doors of my belly ; i.e. of that 

which bore me, my mother's. To close, or open, the womb, 
is usual Scripture phraseology. See Gen. xvi. 2; xx. 18; 
Isa. lxvi. 9, &c. Ib. Lit. And it conceal; i. e. this 

circumstance, conceal trouble from mine eyes. 

11. b$b nab. Why die T not. A very good in¬ 
stance to shew that this form of the verb cannot in itself 
imply futurity. Here, too, we have no ^ conversivum — the 
Leviathan of the modern Jews, and of their admirers ; so 
that we have here no w T ay of explaining the passage, except 
by supposing — what, indeed, is the fact — that this really is 
a present tense, used like the Greek and Latin, and even 
English, historic tenses. See my Heb. Gram. Art. 231, 10. 
The verbs, SUN, pa'M, UfiptBW, and mm, following, are 
similarly situated. To the classic and Arabic illustrations 
of this passage given by Rosenmuller, &c. may be added 
the following from Sharishi’s Commentary on the 29th 
Makamat of Hariri: 

isubJ, uOJG’ ^ Ui 

d JIS C5TOJ1 d\ 

mm m 

-tail. JcJU 
(Sf* uJUl 

O, would my mother had not borne me l 

That I had returned to the state which Omar named. 

O that I could but feed young camels in a desert; 

Or were a prisoner with (the tribe) Rabia or Moddar ! 

Or, O that I had in Syria the poorest subsistence , 

Accompanying my people, deprived (even) of hearing and 
sight ! 

And a little earlier: 
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We are among the wonders of the age ! 

So we ask of God the patience of Job . 

The earth has become poor, as to its virtues. 

I weep, therefore, for it the weeping of Jacob ( i. e. 

when he had lost his son Joseph). 

14. rifcnn D'pbn. Who buildup, i.e. at that time desola¬ 
tions; i.e . things, or places, which have since become de¬ 
solate. This abrupt mixing up, or confusion, of the several 
periods of the narrator, and matter of narration, i9 by no 
means unfrequent in the nervous style of the Hebrews. See 
Ch. xxii. 6, &c. 

15. ittb nnt. Lit. Gold to them; i. e. had gold, as in Latin. 

Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and Scripture itself, tell us 
that the finest gold is found in Arabia, as cited in the 
Introduction, p. 55, &c. 

» ^ i ^ # U 

16. b£33. Lit. As a, falling . So the Arabic LjLo abor¬ 
tus, abortions, &c. Comp. Eccl. vi. 3. 

17. Tin -ibin. They have ceased troubling . These ab¬ 
stract verbal nouns are very nearly allied to our infinitives, 

and often take b, our to, as a prefix, as in nit2?3?b, &c. 

Gram. Art. 222, &c. This perturbed and unquiet character 
of the wicked i9 powerfully described in Isa. Ivii. 20. lb. 
nb Lit. The wearied of might; i.e. persons remarkable 

for their strength, and perseverance in human labours and 
achievements. Here, says the mourner, their prodigious 
efforts end. 

18. They take refreshing , or sweety rest. Syr. 

y 7 

. «> - placavit. Samar. depressus. The augmentation 

taking place in the latter part of the word, as in certain 
nouns, seems to have the effect of giving a superlative sense 

to it. IJNbtt? is, perhaps, a further augmentation ; being pro¬ 
bably a compound of rrbttt and or See Ch. xxi. 23. 

lb. tEOb, exactor , i.e . of a debt, task, &c.; a slave-driver, 

Exod. iii. 7 ; v. 6, &c. Arab. agitavit, compulit dis¬ 

perses camelos. Cogn. A scrutator, inquisitor . iEth. 

regnavit: rex, tyrannus . 

19. 123?. Slave. This word must, from the context here, 

■ ■ ~ * 

signify slave , not w servant .” So also, the 'ObN following 
must signify lord not “ master in the feodal sense. 

In M. de Sacy’s edition of the Makamvit of Hariri, we 
have the following, p. oqq — 
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JuJi cZ % t*T 

4m +* 



O +* O J ^ ^ ^ 

4X3 

- Ox U- - J G 

r -: J 

Z> Xw. 

Afcwjij cL/ruJj 4 SjLj 

*jui 

J - S -0 ^ 

ZJ <5 O J 

J- - S 0 j uZ 


“ Alas l his is the house of corruption, and the empty 
inn of his desert-journey : the alighting place of him who 
journeys first, and the remaining one with him who follows. A 
house,—whoever is seen consigned thereto,— which shall safely 
keep him; and , after his wealth and plenty, the restraint of 
three ells-space. It differs not whether the experienced wise, 
or the very fool, descend into it; w T hether the miserably 
poor, or he who has the wealth of one of the Tobba ( i . c. of 
ancient kings of Arabia Felix)/’ 

Shakespeare’s 3d Part of Henry VI. Act V. Scene II. 
has a similar passage, spoken by Warwick when dying — 

u My parks, my walks, my manors, that I had. 

Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body’s length ! 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 

And, live we how we can, yet die we must.” 

And again, in Prince Henry’s speech on the death of 
Hotspur— 

u When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough.” 

20 . ]n\ Does he , some one; impers. give, &c. This im¬ 
personal usage of the verb may be construed generally by 

our passive, as, is it given, &c. lb. 1 o the bitter 

of soul. See Cli. xxi. 25; Prov. xxxi. 6. Persons in 
grievous circumstances. 

21. E'snon. Lit. The expectants. Generally participial 

nouns, as ver. 14 above, with the definite article, are equiva¬ 
lent to the verb with lb. Lit. And it is not. 

• • « 

For the force of the epenthetic 1 here, see Gram. Art. 235, 3. 

D s }iEtSj3$. Than hidden things or treasures. From 
the great instability of all eastern governments, treasures 
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were, no doubt, often hid and found ; and hence thi9 became 
proverbial, Prov. ii. 4. The Orientals have still also an 

adage, as given by Saadi, Jl* j. There is no 

treasure without a snake; intimating the difficulty and danger 
attendant on getting wealth. 

22 . Vr'btf. To exultation . Arab. JLi, (r. obivit , 

circumivit: whence gyrus; generation — i. e. the 

period of time so termed. Cogn. volvit . Arab. 

annosus evasit, 8c c. The notion seem 9 to have originated in 
the custom of dancing in circles, as now practised by the 
eastern dervishes. Isa. xlix. 13 ; Hos. ix. 1, &c. 

23. To the man . The construction is here taken up 

from ver. 20, vv. 21, 22 being parenthetical. So Rom. 
xi. 23-26, part of ver. 23, vv. 24, 25 being all parenthetical, 
and the beginning of ver. 26 concluding the proposition, — a 
passage which, from this circumstance, has been universally, 

I believe, misunderstood, lb. rnripp His way covered; 

?*.«?. as we say, “ under a cloud.” So the Persian poet, as 
cited by Sir Wm. Jones, Persian Grammar, ed. 9, p. 98: 



Alasl alas! alas! that such a moon should be hidden 
under a cloud . Comp. Isa. xl. 27. 


Ib . TJp*i. And hath fenced. Here fenced in as it were with 

thorns, in order to restrain or imprison. Comp. Lam. iii. 7, 9; 
IIos. ii. 8 ; Ch. xii. 14; xix. 8 . 

24. 'pnb. Lit. My bread. Bread is usually put for food, 
and occasionally for a feast. Here, more early and more 
constantly than food, are the visitations of sorrow to which 
Job is exposed, repeated, lb. And they poured; r. *Tjn 3 

Arab. jjJ u, traxit vi, prehcnsamque fregit rem. 


fy r " 

131 ino '3. For I greatly, or continually, feared; 

that is, as the subsequent context shews, my watchfulness, 
my fear of God — of offending—was in no case neglected: 

to which '•rnZP may be considered as in apposition, and sy¬ 


nonymous. Notwithstanding all this, affliction came upon 
me. So also,— 

26. I slackened , or relaxed not , in any of these 

respects; neither took I repose, or became confident , “Ab} 
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Vini-rfb} \PltpptP; still vexation came on , or in. S t;n 

- T ! • 9 • T 7 / • T" 

See the LXX. and Syriac. If I rightly apprehend the drift of 
the context here, Job means to have it understood, that he is 
conscious of no instance in which he has relaxed from his 
religious obligations ; of no season in which his fear and love 
of God have waxed weak: and, on this account, it was the 
more perplexing that such a complication of miseries had 
befallen him. The best answer to all which is, the matter 
found in the two preceding chapters. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. ''itt'nn is' 1 ?**. Elipka z the Temanite. See the Intro¬ 
duction, ^ III. Job having stated his views and feelings so 
far, it was natural that his friends should offer their opinions 
both on his reasoning, and his case; and, if we can suppose 
them to have been men acquainted with true religion, we 
shall see how they would be interested as to the views and 
reasonings now had recourse to. Their friend they saw 
exercised with the heaviest afflictions: God, they almost 
necessarily thought, must have inflicted them : and this, they 
also thought, considering His goodness and wisdom, could 
hardly have taken place had not grievous sin, on the part of 
Job, called for it. On this ground their reasonings seem to 
have been conducted ; and, as the question thus viewed, led 
to the doctrine as to how a man could be just with God,—and 
embraced in its range all that the disputants knew of former 
revelations, events, experience, and the like,—the discussion 
yielded matter of the greatest value and interest. The 
doctrines delivered are, all of them, of inspired authority, a9 
their occurrence elsewhere in the Holy Scriptures is sufficient 
to shew: all that i9 objected to them, at the close of the 
hook, is not directed against them as truths, but only to their 
application by Job's friends. 

2. HD3n. Lit. Whether a taken vp wordy Spc. I 

T T T . ** 

take HD? here, as written for third per. pret. masc. 

Niphhal r. Nbj, which is often construed with bt£?E, pro¬ 
verb , much in the sense of "O? here. lb. for 

1 T T j ■ 6 

Respecting , about , or against , thee. lb. nspn. Wilt thou be 
weary , or offended? r. nsb, Gen. xix. 11, See. Arab, ^y y 

coarctatus fuit , lentns fait , Sec. Syr. —^ ? laboravity &e. 

Arab. cogn. difficultasy angustia , <5^, flexit y con tor sit 

rn cm brum. If the verb HD3 be taken here in its own 
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proper sense, the meaning will then be, Wilt thou take a 
word attempted against thee hardly or offensively? i.e. con¬ 
sider as hard and tiresome ; which is, perhaps, as good as 

ihc former rendering. Ih. 7''905 "isyi. I take the precise 
sense of p^O to be decisions , arguments , or the like, from the 
root cogn. with bttD, to cut, crop , &c. as shewn Ch. 

xxiv. 24. This difficulty felt by Eliphaz was also felt by 
Elihu, Ch. xxxii. 2, 3, &c., and occasionally by David and 
the prophets, when moved by the Holy Spirit to make the 
will of God known to men. See notes on Ch. xxxii. 18, 
19, 20. 

3. rnD\ Thou hast corrected. Very nearly synonymous 
with the English, signifying to set right , punish , &c. lb. 
P:?nn. Lit. Strengthenest . I remark: We have no 1 con - 
rersivum here; the present seems to associate itself with the 
past of the context without this necessary — as some will 
have it — converting particle. 

4. Stumbling person. Arab. iners, piger . 

C ^ ^ 

Syr. |L*o, offendiculum. Lit. They raise , here have 

raised , i. e. from a state of falling. Tp^O I take to signify, 
thy decisions, the judgments awarded by thee when in power. 

bowing , bending. Arab. gracilis fuit tibia, &c. 

0 0 

Syr. crus, tibia. pres, is in the same situation 

with the preceding present tenses just noticed. 

5. Knn, It cometh , i. e. vr. 26, above : trouble , 

vexation. Nbfll, apoc. for The apocopation here 

implies a consequence, Gram. Art. 233, 3. And accord - 
ingly thou art offended, or becomest weary. I have followed 
the Auth. Vers., which seems to give the true sense of the 
passage. Ib. bnsny And thou art perplexed , confounded , 
at the circumstance. In this last member, as mere narrative 
was all that was intended — at least as the punctuists seem 
to have thought — we have no apocopation marked in the 
vowels and accent of the word.—So the Moallakat poem of 

Hareth, ed. Vullers. ver. 15 : 

- ^ co £7 <u ^ ^ C/-o ✓ 

- •• 

So there has come to us a report o f events and rumours, by 
which we are pained and afflicted. 

We have, however, Ch. iii. 25, the verb nils used precisely 
as the Arabic is here ; with which is also used in the 
parallel member. 
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6. equivalent, perhaps, to rnf"P nw~P. The fear of 

Jehovah; i.c. thy religious feeling; ?jniS£), Ch. ii. 9, thy 

religious integrity ; vjrjbpS, thy confidence. See Ch. xxxi.24; 

Ps. xlix. 14, <fcc. To this CP, the perfectness of thy 

ways; i.e. of thy religious faith, corresponds in the paral¬ 
lelism : which seems to determine that this must be the 
sense of the verse. Eliphaz seems to upbraid Job with a 
want of that, for which he was most remarkable, an active 
faith, now that he stood most in need of it; and, accordingly, 
he calls him to the consideration following : viz.— 

7. K5~"D?. Remember now , &c. Who (was) he (viz.) an in¬ 
nocent man (and), hath perished. This is, according to my 
notions, the strictly literal force of the passage. Ib. -nn?]. 

Lit. Have become hidden , wanting ; have failed. Cogn. H?ro. 
Arab, , partem illi de opibus co«cessi£; partem hausit 

de aliqua re. Cogn. U-^ vf defecit, &c. Of this sort are verbs 

signifying lying; i.e. holding back , not telling the whole 
truth. So, apparently, St. Paul’s lie to God's glory; i.e. his 
inadequate expression of it. Of the same sort are many 
other negative modes of expression, as a person’s not finding; 
i.e. his being unable to effect any thing: a place’s knowing 
a man no more: Paul’s knowing Christ no more after the 
flesh ; i. e. having no more personal intercourse on earth with 
him, &c. &c. Eliphaz intends to say, In no case, as far as 
memory and history go, have the good failed. Comp. Ps. 
xxxvii. 25. The result proved this sentiment to be true. 

8. '“I3TS3. Lit. According to that which I have seen ; i.e. 

as far as my experience goes. lb. Lit. They crop, 

or reap it; and, pragnanti sensu, gather it in, i.e . iniquity, 
for their experience. 

9. m nptpap. By the breath , &c. Auth. Ver. “ blast” 

I know of no instance, however, in which the word will bear 
this sense. It rather means a slight or gentle breathing. See 

Gen. ii. 7, &c. And so in the Arabic, h niter et grato 

modo spiravit ventus, etiam odor : and hence so frequently, 

■ • . ^ ^ ^ “jr 

among the Arabian and Persian poets, the phrase, f 

the western gale t or zephyr ; or rather, the equivalent to this 
among us : for, in fact, it is an eastern gale. The sentiment 
seems to be : They perish from the gentlest breathing of the 
Almighty : what is pleasant, and indeed profitable, to others, 
never fails to be fatal to them. It is added, i2S iTDa^, and 
from the blast of his nostril , or wrath , they come to an end . 
From the construction here, blast or storm is probably meant. 
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See Ps. xi. 6 ; Hos. xiii. 15, &c ; and, if so, we shall have a 
sort of climax here. 

10. rONttf. The roaring , &q. Arab. vociferatum 

fuit pecu9 ; halavit ovis. Cogn. mcerorem illi res attulit. 

By lions, great and warlike men are often meant in Holy 
Writ, as is also the case among the Arabs. Of the latter 

sort is the expression wdull the lion of God, the 

conqueror, as applied to Ali, on account of his warlike ex¬ 
ploits. Of the former, “ My soul is among lions,' Ps. Ivii. 5 ; 
comp. 2 Sam. i. 23, &c. lb. TOn?, Lq . the 2 being 

changed in the Chaldaic, from 2 in the Hebrew. They become 
struck out, broken down , &c. The verb here applies most 
properly to the last nominative teeth; but, by the figure 
zeugma , applies to them all. Gram. Art. 215, 7, 12. On 
the names of the lions here given, see Bochart's Hierozoicon, 
pt. 1. lib. nr. cap. i. If men are to be taken here, and not 
beasts—which, I think, cannot be doubted—then the sense is, 
taking the preceding verse with this : The weakest things 
of God, when put into requisition by him, are more than 
sufficient to reduce to silence the most potent and courageous 
of men. This appears to be the sum of the experience of 
Eliphaz. The next verse is to the same effect, and needs no 
comment. 

12. ">57* ^ wor d, or, by a meton., any thing conveyed 
by word, as a precept, edict , revelation. It was not unusual 
in patriarchal times to receive instruction, promises, threats, 
and the like, in visions of the night. Such was Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 12); such that of Laban when he pur¬ 
sued Joeob ( ib . xxxi. 24) ; such that afforded to Abimelech 
(ib. xx. C) respecting Abraham ; such when God covenanted 
with this latter patriarch, that his seed should be a blessing 
{ib. xv. 17); and such that mentioned in the first chapter 
of Job. Ib. S3.IP. Came, was brought, by stealth, as in 
Jacob’s removing from Laban by stealth, Gen. xxxi. 20; i.e. 
unexpectedly , unlooked for. So Lucian, as cited by Schultens 

here : x.'ktnro(j,tv7\ \a\ia hcJ *4 ;id\jp<r/j,6z. Ib. Arab. t il r 

propulit . So Jj>S, coegit, conj. vii. prope loctitus est . 

, celcriter loqui . ya+JlJ, contractio ; a hint, perhaps, 

or short admonition—as the apparition passed by — my ear 
received of, or from, it. for an Aramaic form. 

Comp. Ch. xxvi. 14, where we have yfttP, and in appo¬ 
sition. What a hint, how small the information, 

the word heard therein : that is, how small in comparison to 
what the whole really is. 
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13. In branchings , perplexities. 

dementavit, con. gcrminavit viride in re arida. 
propagavit, divisit ab invicem. SJlL , fiuxit. ^ 




promovit. 


Hence T o- m us y Sec. rviDVqCUD, of, or from, visions. The 


preposition may be here taken as equivalent to the genitive 
case. Not “ deep sleep” but that stupor or suspen¬ 

sion which usually took place when visions were afforded, 
termed by us a trance; in the Hellenistic Greek, \xcraaz, 
Acts, x. 10; Gen. ii. 21; xv. 12; Prov. xix. 15. See, too, 
Hammond’s note on Rom. xi. 8. 


Something of this sort happened to Mohammed, accord¬ 
ing to Abulfeda (Annales Muslem.tom. i. p. 8*2), when, after 
praying for success at his first battle of Bedr, a palpitation 
of the heart took him (tsxzL *111 »Ju^); and then he 

was enabled to pronounce on the certainty of victorv. We 
have a similar instance of ecstasy in Virgil’s Sibvl, .Tin. vi. 
1. 100, Sec. 

14. 'ahjnp. Lit. Met me; i. e. befel me. sHi, usuallv, 

“ the multitude ,” or si all” The first of these expressions is 
any thing but proper. Few persons would, perhaps, be dis¬ 
posed to term the human frame a multitude of bones; and, as 
to the latter expression, it is a mere abuse of the former. 
If, however, we take this word adverbially, greatly , the whole 
becomes clear, and forcible. See, too. Gram. Art. 222 ; 
and my Third Letter on Dissent to Dr. Pye Smith, p. 115, 

See. Sec. 


15, m-n. And a spirit. Rosenmiiller thinks that a wind 
— sometimes said to precede visions — is here meant; and 
directs us for illustration to 1 Kings, xix. 11 ; Acts, ii. 2, 
&c. But, in that case, how are we to understand the follow¬ 
ing, he, or it, stood still? and, I hneic not its, 

or his , appearance ? This seems to be spoken of some person ; 
—Could it be said of the wind? or, of a vision ? “ Non 

dicit quid,” adds he, “ quia mox dicit ... visio, nescio quee.” 
All that can be said here seems to be, Rosenmiiller thought 
that no such spirit could have appeared in these early days ; 
he, therefore, determined that the text should not mention 
one! and then, as something must be proposed to fill up 
the gap, any thing was better than letting the text speak 
for itself. We have such a thing as a spirit, however, in 
1 Kings, xxii. 21 : and in Eccl. xii. 7, the spirit of a man is 
spoken of a9 disembodied. So, also, Matt. xiv. 26. And, 
from the circumstance that spiritual agency is spoken of in 
the earliest books of the Bible, that angels are mentioned — 
who must have been considered ns spirits — there is uot the 
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least probability that the doctrine, inculcating the existence of 
spirits, wa9 unknown in the times of Job. In like manner it 
has been determined, a priori , that the resurrection of the 
dead could not have been known in these days ; and hence 
the greatest possible pains have been taken to make the text 
talk of any thing else. The same may be said of many 
other important doctrines, clearly and obviously taught in 
this book. The term fTn, therefore, in this place, can be 
taken of nothing but of a spirit, as this term is now taken 
among ourselves; and to this, a9 an antecedent, the verb 

and just noticed, must be referred, lb . "iBpri. 

Arab. clavis confixit , rem corroboravit; grew hard , 

rigid , as a nail. “ Erectus horret crinis.” Senec. in Her- 
cule CEtrco. Rosenm. 

16. It, or he, stood fast, still, an image. 

o 

Ileb. ptt, sort, species. Syr. \i^c, stirps , familia; i. e . a 


particular 9ort or clan of people. 


It. ^qZc, cur? quid? what 


way , manner , or sort? would, therefore, seem to sig- 

nify a sort , or species , of thing : something peculiar, either in 
form or appearance : and hence, perhaps, used to signify an 

image. 

17. nib^B. With God: not than God , although the com¬ 
bination might give this sense. It can hardly be expected 
that any such thought as this could ever have entered Job’s 
mind, or that Eliphaz should accuse him of it. The particle 
also signifies with , coram, or the like. See Numb, xxxii. 22 ; 

Jer. li. 5, &c. lb. opposed to an d ought, there¬ 

fore, to be marked in the translation more strongly, perhaps, 
than the Auth. Ver. has done. 

18. In his servants , more properly, perhaps, his 
own servants, or angels, as we have it in the parallelism. The 
Hebrew language has no term equivalent to our own: the 

context, therefore, alone can supply it. * nbnri, folly. Arab. 
5 and e.g. >0, vain, foolish. 



19. 'Opttt Much more, &c : for '3 as some think. 

I doubt whether the particle >3 is at all necessary to give 
this sense; and whether it contributes to give it where it does 
occur, f^n is evidently a derivative from f^dn, circumivit; and 
hence seems to involve the idea of repetition, like our more , 
nay more , moreover , &c. The ellipsis should be thus supplied, 

“"i0rH.n!3 nay more, much more, does he 

not confide in the inha biters of houses, &c. Some suppose 
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the more remote (vr. 17) context to be referred to; but this 
would be incongruous, for there men are also spoken of, who 
are as much inhabiters of houses of clay as these are; and, 
therefore, the comparison here made would be lost. But, 
if the comparison is made with vr. 18, it has force, and the 
particle F|N is in place. It is remarkable enough that Rosen- 

miiller and others should not have seen this. lb. 

Lit. They beat them small y contund them; i. e. some people, 
any people, &c. impersonally. If the comparison, as just 
mentioned, is made with the angels, the houses of clay , &c. 
refers, of necessity, to the habitations of men, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to those of the angels. And, as in the preceding 

member, is the leading subject, or nominative absolute there, 
the pronoun (O) in must refer to the persons desig¬ 

nated by it. The same is the case with CniD\ their founda¬ 
tion ; for, although the foundations of houses may truly be 
sard to be in the dust, yet these may, with equal propriety, 
be said to be their foundations ,— i.e. of the persons building 
them : not because they themselves were formed out of the 
dust — this would be to refine—but because they laid these 
foundations, and because they may hence be said to belong 

to them. Ib . N?? 1 ?. Lit. Before the moth; i.e. before its 

face : i. e. the moth has, in the hands of the Almighty, power 
sufficient to beat them to pieces. See ver. 9, above. In 
unison with this is the oriental tradition, that N ini rod was 

destroyed by a mere fly; and the adage, jJyj y 

t( An army of gnats will harass an elephant (Roe¬ 
buck’s Oriental Proverbs, Part I. ^ n. n. 528). The tradi¬ 
tion, just alluded to, will be found in Mirkhond’s History of 
Persia, entitled “ The Rauzat Ussafii,” vol. i. in the History 
of Abraham ; where we are told, that Nimrod’s forces were, 
in the first place, put to flight by such an army of the weak¬ 
est of created beings ; and, secondly, 

that one of them was sent to prey upon his brain, till he died. 1 
Whatever may be said of the tradition—for in this I place 
no faith — certain it is, that God’s avenging his own case by 
beings of this sort was the popular belief: it is no less true, 
that in those countries the bite of gnats, and other flies, is 
any thing but desirable. See the Hierozoicon, Pars II. 
lib. iv. cap. xxv. The Scripture, too, is not without instances 
in which God has employed such apparently insignificant 

1 See, also, M. de Sacy's Edition, &c. of the “ Conseils d'Attnr,” p. P5 
lines fl, (i, and Notes, pp. f>, f»; where other accounts of this tradition will be 

found. 
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creatures to execute his vengeance. See Exod. viii. 21, 31 
(17. 27); Ps. lxxviii. 46; cv. 31; Isa. vii. 18; Hieroz. Pai s II. 
lih. iv. cap. xv ; Exod. xxiii. 28; Deut. vii. 20, &c.; and 
llicroz. Pars II. lib. iv. cap. xxiii. and cap. ix. See, too, 
Ps. xxxix. 12; Isa. 1. 9; Hos. v. 11; in which last two places 

these flies are spoken of as destructive to men. 

// 

20. 131 ipSttp. From the dawn , &c. seems to suggest, that 

however small the stroke inflicted may appear, still, as it is 

constantly applied, their fall is certain. Ih . D'ttD 'byp, 

supp. ^b by, i.e. Without any one laying (it) to heart. lb. 

rmb, entirely. Auth. Vers, for ever; but, as overcoming , 

having the pre-eminence , &c. are inherent in the root, I am 
inclined to think that, as an adverb, entirely, wholly, See. 
will more precisely represent its force here. 

21. tznrp. Their abundance , excess , whether of wealtli or 

tyranny. Reference is evidently had here to the wealthy 
wicked, those who had become powerful ver. 17), who 
had founded houses (ver. 19), but became subject to the 

jud gments of God. lb. rfb, not in wisdom; i.e. in 

complete ignorance of the cause of their fall, and of the 
vanity in which their lives had been spent. That this is the 
sense to be ascribed to nnpri here, a reference to Ch. xxviii. 
12-28 will be sufficient to shew. Comp. Prov. viii. 1, &c. 

CHAPTER V. 

1. ^313? tzrn. Lit. Is there one answering thee? The 

epenthetic 3, marked by the dagesh in ^ implies consequence 
perhaps, as, Is there , therefore, any who will answer thee ? 

Cham. Art. 235. lb. tZPttrpD 'p, which, or whom of the 

saintst Most likely the angels. See Deut. xxxiii. 3; 
Zech. xiv. 5; Ps. lxxxix. 6. 8, &c. The worship of angels, 
or of virtuous persons deified by popular ignorance after death, 
formed one of the first deflections from true religion. Sees 
Diod. Sic. lib. i; Prep. Evang. Euseb. lib. ii. To turn to 
any of these in prayer, amounted to a rejection of God at 
all times. See Hos. iii. 1. The drift ofEliphaz’s remarks is 
therefore this: If thy fear and faith in God is not thy con¬ 
fidence on this trying occasion : men being manifestly frail 
and unable to save ; To which of the angels, or spirits of l ight, 
wouldest thou turn, and so give up thy God ? For, vexation 
and impatience which may prompt thee to this, will only 
have its usual effect of destroying thee, as it has every fool 
who has given in to its suggestions. 

p 
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wise 


2. bpjtfb '3. For the foolish ; opposed to D3n, firm, 
religiously so. Arab. fir miter solicleque fecit 

, P7.rb soliditasyjustitia. So blN, contr. 


£> O 


aliquid. So 

exlenuata fuit, &c. Cogn. declinavit, recessit, defecit. 



&c. //>. n/pbn, And the silly . Syr. |te> # laxavit. Arab. 
juvcnili cetate fuit. Cogn. defessus fuit. And, gene¬ 

rally, while firmness, weight , completeness, strength, arc the 
leading ideas in terms marking the virtues; instability, 
lightness, defect^ weakness, are found to form the roots of 
those, which are used to express the vices: as if firmness in 
adhering to known truth was supposed to be the basis of all 
goodness ; its opposite, that of every evil : which w ill apply 
well here. 

3. As for me: nom. absolute, Gram. Art. 216, 10. 

lb. tP'ntPp V.1W. The foolish taking root; i.e . establishing 
himself in earthly prosperity. Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 35-37, 
which will afford an excellent comment on this place, lb. 
3ipSY So I stigmatise, declare to be holloio ; r. np^, perfor¬ 
ate, bore through, &c.: not “ I cursed,” by calling upon God 
to destroy him ; hut only pronounced all this to be as unstable 
and weak as its possessor, and such as the appointments of 
Providence could not but destroy, tzfsrip. Immediately , 
without hesitation: not “suddenly.” This is an instance of 
want of precision in the choice of words in our A nth. Vers, 
nrna. His habitation, with the additional notion of quiet, trail - 
qnil; which is not without force here. Cognate, perhaps, 
with the Greek va'og , cedes, mm, habito; w hence marng, vanroao, 
<&c. as Gesenius well suggests. 

4. npm\ They are far away ; i.e. now and always : and, 

prophetically, shall be so. From safety, plenty, or the 

like. for ^'*0'!'), hithp. Gram. Art. 83, 1, 2. They 

are, or shall be, beaten small, or down, i.e. violently made 
light of, in the gate, or court of justice. 

5. :rtn. The famishing; i.e. generically, persons so cir¬ 
cumstanced. seems to be elliptical ; for, Why} 

• « 

ntra I )nnp?'] D'a^rrbs. And he, i.e. each one, shall enter the 

Y T * • 

thorns , or fence, and take it from thence . Prov. xxii. 5. 

Sec 2 Chron. xi. 12; Amos, iv. 2. Arab. ^ custodia. 

TEth. K(Db protexit, velut munitionibus. Cogn. 

cella plicatihs. ^ strenuus, fortis. duplicato opera 

]ilex nit , &c. Hedges of thorns are found in Hindustan among 
the most elfcclual bars to an attacking army : and Abulleda 
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tells us (Annales Muslem. p. 44), that a woman received the 
name of wood-carrier^ t-Jaisdl £11*=*, because she took thorns 
and placed them in the way of the prophet : 
jOJi j ifXtajS y+s?'' See Mic. vii. 4; 

2 Cliron. xxxiii. 11 ; Prov. xv. 19; xxii. 5; Hos. ii. 6 (8). 
Ib. Starving . Some prefer thirsting , as if derived 

from the root mdu ; others, hard , cruel , robbers , as if from 


the Arab, y obturavit, percussit , &c., or, contraxit in 

se, &c. 1 think it not improbable, supposing we may reject 
the points here, that a derivative of DES, cognate with UYZ, 
fasting — if, indeed, persons fasting, i.e. part, of 

itself, be not the word, — will supply a sufficiently good 
sense in this place ; especially as Dtfn, is in the corresponding 
place in the parallelism. 

G. Iniquity , &c. are not the natural produce of the 
earth; i.e. they do not exist without some cause not inherent 
in tlie appointments of God. 

7. T7V Is born to y or for , sin . It could hardly 

be expected from Eliphaz, that man was necessarily born to 
sorrow ; for this would be at once to ascribe to the Almighty 
a most unmerciful appointment,—a sentiment which Eliphaz 
carefully avoids, nay condemns. Besides, as and 

m, occurring here, and indeed elsewhere, cannot always be 
taken to signify the misery attendant upon sin, but rather sin 
itself; I see no good reason for adopting the rendering of the 
Auth. Vers. Comp. Numb, xxiii. 21 ; Isa. x. 1 ; Job, xv. 
35; Isa. xiv. 1 ; lix. 4 ; Ps. x. 7, &c. lb. '35^ lit. sons 
of PjlpTi , whatever that is. From the various places in which 
it occurs, something connected with fire seems to be meant; 
as tTM rishpe of fire , Cant. viii. 6 ; with HN;ij7, 

jealousy. Comp. Ps. lxxviii. 48 with Exod. ix. 23. Again, 
Ps. lxxvi. 4, we have ntpj? 'DttH, rishpe of the bow . From 
this place it is clear, that some warlike apparatus is meant; 


and from the circumstance that the cogn. Arab. in 

conj. viii. signifies suhiatus fuit in altum. ofijecit telum, 


ussity See. radios vibrans fulmen : arrows , perhaps, 

ignited , as was long the practice in the East, seem to be 
intended ; and, as a feather was generally applied to each side 
of these, in order to make their flight the more steady, they 
might well be termed winqed . So in the old song: of Chevy 
Chase: 


u The gray goose wing that was thereon , 
With his heart's blood was wet," 


when speaking of the arrow that pierced Earl Douglas. 
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And so the passage cited by RosenmuHer, &c. from the Shah 
Nam ah: _ 

• • • ^ •• ( • •• f 

The eagle (feathered arrow) of the brave I roused, 

I poured the arrow upon him like fire. 

If th is, then, be the true sense of the passage, the appli¬ 
cation will be obvious and easy ; for, as man i 9 not naturally 
formed for sin, but has been made so by some accidental 
means, so the arrow is not naturally capable of flight, or cal¬ 
culated to spread devastation and ruin. It is made so in 
either case. We have accordingly here, they make, 

or cause to mount vp ; i.e . impersonally, which may be ren¬ 
dered in the passive. Fpv. Blying, or inflight. The phrase 
*02, sons, children , of flight , perhaps, as made or in¬ 
tended for it: which agrees well with the Hiphhil use of 
the verb here. So the rishpe of fire , of the bow , &c., will 
signify, arrows or missiles, of this sort, calculated to wound 
either physically or morally. I have taken as general a term 
as I could find suitable to this passage, viz. winged, an epi¬ 
thet of the arrow, rather than the arrow itself; which will 
apply to the lightning, as well as any other thing had in 
view, in the passages cited. 41 As the sparks fly upwards* 1 
But sparks do not fly upwards naturally, any more than 
they do downwards. The sentiment here given, therefore, is 
not true in itself; and it is as little applicable to the text. 

8. cVlW. But , otherwise; i.e. I will now change my 

theme, and discuss the question with reference to the attri¬ 
butes of God : things constant, and upon which, therefore, 
reliance may be placed. Inquire , discuss, &c. bfcj. 

About , concerning. 1 Kings, xiv. 5. So Luke, xviii. 1 ; 
xx. 19, See. 'rnS'i I will lay down, put , my question, 

matter , plea. Eccl. iii. 18 ; viii. 2, &c. 

9. TlipV. One malting , fabricating, creating , &c. Speak¬ 
ing of God, perhaps, as the Creator , rather than as the doer , 
or performer; but, as “ doetli* of the Auth.Ver. might mean 
either, and applies well moreover to the following context, 

if 9 

I have retained it. Ib. W Vfcjny. Bo usque ut numerari 
nequeant: beyond number , or enumeration , &c. 

11. And the gloomy, calamitous . Are raised, 

& o j 

exalted. VW^. In safety , salvation. Arab. dilatatio , am- 

plitudo, opposed to angustice. Used lie re adverbially. 

12. "ipD, part.-Hiph. r. -ns, cogn. -no, and -isns, Arab. 

c£ji, sccuit , fxdit ; applied here, as in the breaking of a 
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covenant, lb. njttftn. Wealth , See. Much has been said on 

this word, and, to my conception, to very little purpose. 
From the places in which it occurs either wealth, strength, 
or some such sense, it manifestly requires; and, from its 

form, some such root as ntpl. We have in the Arabic <^-£ 3 , 

its equivalent: and this seems to afford the sense required; 
as, Progenie multiplicati , as in the passage from Jauhari, 

tftXbc a Jot) tlXwj Lc —Haud quicquam feetur am 


protulit hoc pecus apud me. Castell. sub voce. lb. Sensim 
clicuit aliquid: opere confecit rem : abun davit opibus: cepit 
pecuniae partem ; coloravit orationem mendaciis; conspicua 
in eo fu it canities, See .: ornatus fait auro : expend it ora¬ 
tionem, aut carmen ad eliciendam sententiam: to which may 


bo referred the 


J - 


•• 


•« 


LT 


\ S of the Kamoos 


which Gigs^eua 

O O 


has perfectly misunderstood, and Castell has left untouched. 


The Kamoos thus explains it, Lo *j-tp**\ ^ 




CjJ 


1 : 


1 . e. I watch him not as to thought or rule: I 
have no wish to counsel, or govern , him. He adds : the form 

and conjugation of is unknown ; which Giggceus supposed 

belonged to the interpretation of the word. The meaning 
seems to be, that, as to extract the meaning of a sentence 
of a verse, gold from the mine, &c. is inherent in this word ; 
so is the attending to any thing , watching its tendencies , aud 
thence advising how it ought to be dealt with. Now, our 

* £> - * v ' 

rvttflfi (the of Jauhari, and which he gives as a 


masdar, or infinitive form, from this root) occurs Job, vi. 13, 
in the parallelism with rnt$, help : in Prov. ii. 7, with pB, 

a shield: Job, xi. 0, with nB^n, wisdom: ib. xii. 1G, with 

* * 1 ■ 1 

ty, strength: Prov. iii. 21, with PIBTZ?; ib. viii. 14, with 

ni‘V, and [sa. xxviii. 29, with : it. Job, xxvi. 3. 

In Job, xxx. 22, Mic. vi. 9, entirely , or the like, seems to 
suit the context. Prov. xviii. 1, will perhaps best be ex¬ 
plained by the sense, color avit orationem mendaciis. See 
Castell, sub voce vbs* And generally excess, or abundance , 
taken either in a good or bad sense,— and varied by certain 
other considerations,— seems to prevail in every case in 


which this word is used; to which largitus est , &c. ; 

^ ^ • • 

c onjunxit, &c.; contigua germinatio, See.; Heb. t£^, 

•• t , mm , 

is, exists , grandeevus , See. ; are all cognates. Gesemus 

has taken the cognate only; which is not very felicitous. 
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13. O'bJroa. The tortuous , circumventing , who are ever 
busy, and on the endeavour to gain some advantage, rnrra. 

Lit. Becomes hurried , i.e. here, confused. Comp, bro, 
and Isa. xxviii. 16, with Rom. ix. 33. See too l Cor. iii. 19 ; 
Prov. xix. 2 ; and Isa. xxxii. 4, &c. This construction, in 
which a succession of participles takes the lead, is also found 
ch. ix. 5-10; and is imitated in the early part of Pss. ciii. 
civ. 

14. TJtpn. Lit. Darkness; but taken adverbially, darkly , as 

in darkness. Ib . At or in noon-day . If the dual 

form has really ^any force here,—as I suppose the terms to 
intimate the period intervening between the two evenings , 

Exod. xvi. 12, &c. (see my Sermon on the Sab¬ 
bath),—the form is taken, either to connect it with this 
idea, or to signify, superlatively, the lightest and brightest 

part of the day. Arab. conspicua fuit res, &c. Cer- 

tainly in the Arabic the usage is different: for, here, 

or ut-;. will signify, on two, or more, 

days , as Jauhari informs us. 

15. DrPDft Lit. From the sword , from their mouth: 

but, as '5, rnouth y is also put for the point or edge of the 
sword, I take the latter term here as added to explain the 
former, by way of epanorthosis . Gram. Art. 216, 2-4. 

16. ^nrn. So , accordingly , there is hope , See. Gram. 
Art. 233, 3. That is, because God has so blinded the wise, 
and weakened their hands, the poor have good hope. 

And so iniquity , &c. The n, with which this word 
terminates, usually named paragogic, is the Arabic i of unity, 

as in SL© 5£, a singularly , or rarely , learned man. So Eccl. i, 1. 

ri\?rrp, The singular , or extraordinary , Preacher; and nnsntt^, 
singular, great, salvation: and here treaty prevailing , power¬ 
ful, injurious , iniquity , n!£CJ7, hath closed her mouth : is 
unable to slander, to bite, or otherwise to wound. Arab. 

OoiS, constrictum, prehendit , &c. This passage is cited in 
Ps. evii. 42. 

17. nan. Beholdy observe another view of this question: 
nipM, Lit. Blessings of the man . The plural used here, 

apparently to raise the sense, is termed the plural of excellence. 

Gram. Art. 223, 3. The Arab, equivalent, viz. 

is certainly a superlative : being the fern, supcrl. of 

good, See. See ch. xxiii. 11. ^SJITPV, He — God — 
argucthy convinccth; and, by a me ton., punisheth. Comp. 
Heb. xii. 5; James, i. 12; Prov. iii. 11, 12: which last is 
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evidently copied from Job. The correction , castigation , 

kc. : i . r. Because the man 19 happy who is thus dealt with, 
therefore, &c., despise not HU correction. Then follow the 
reasons. 

18. snn '3. For Fie afflicteth , or, When He afflicteth, 
He bindeth up. Ib. VC™?'- He dasheth to pieces , or griev¬ 
ously bruiseth , and His hands heal, or make whole. 

19. tthpa. In six : a definite, for an indefinite, number : 

in many troubles, or necessities. with the epenthetic 

] in -p He will surely defend thee . Gram. Art. 235. 

21. littfb Bltt?. In the coursing to and fro of the tongue. 
1 know of no instance in Oriental Literature, in which the 
tongue is represented as a lash or scourge; it is, however, in 
the Hebrew Bible, as walking about and afflicting the object 
nf its vengeance. See P9. xxxi. 21 ; 1. 19; lxxiii. 9, &c. 
I have, therefore, given the verb the same sense that it has 
in ch. i. 7 ; ii. 2. NSnri. Thou shalt be hidden , i.e. put out 
of the way, when such a calamity is abroad : which can have 
no point if understood of the lash, or contemptuous treat¬ 
ment, of the tongue, a thing usually had recourse to in 
secret. Ib. TitPp. From violence. This seems to take it for 
granted, that something like an invading violent enemy is 
meant; and not such an one as a secret defamer. 

22. pnt^ri. Thou shalt smile; i. e. as being in safety. 
“ Laugh " js an ill-chosen word here. 

23. rofen ppN. The stones of the plain. Elipliaz seems 

to say, From the fierce beasts of the plain thou needest not 
entertain any fear, for thy covenant is with the stones, or 
rock, whereon it has been raised, and from which the sus¬ 
tenance of these animals must necessarily come. By this 
term ho probably means God, who is termed, Gen. xlix. 
24, bH'jfc? The (foundation) stone of Israel y and be¬ 

cause llie introduction of the term fYH?, covenant , here, 
with the consequence mentioned, seems strongly to suggest 

that no other Being can be meant. 7[b Is deli - 

^ O 5 

veredy or given up to thee . Arab. traditus fuit , act. 

O ^ 

tradidit. So Dvt^n, Jos. xi. 19, &c. The beasts 

were, when man was at peace with his Maker, given into 
his hands, Gen. i. 28. In some instances, when men have 
been rebellious, the beasts of the field have greatly harassed 
them, as in 2 Kings, xvii. 25. It is also threatened, that the 
teeth of beasts shall be sent on the rebellious Jews, Deut. 
xxxii. 24. If we further suppose that violent wicked men 
arc meant, which i9 not unlikely, the passage then informs 
us,— what Solomon also does,—• that when a man’s ways 
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please the Lord, he makes his enemies to be at peace with 
him ; gives them into his hands, lFiN abttb vyibTDa, 
Prov. xvi. 7 : which is probably an imitation of this place in 
Job. So the Targumist here, and the Syr. and Arab, on the 
passage in question. 

24. So thou shcilt know , he assured , i. e. seeing 

T T ; / 7 O 

God’s power so put forth, that nothing can injure thee, and 
that no disposition is any where evinced to do so, thou shalt 
have the assurance that thy tent shall be safe and secure. 
rnpCl. And thou shalt put in order , manage, See. thy house, 
and shalt not err, or sin. Not only shall thy person and 
property be preserved, but thy mind also guarded from error. 

25. Many ,—not great, —as the parallelism requires. 

26. In honour , wealth, power, See : see ch. xxx. 2. 

Ib. Like the taking up of a heap. Syr. {^ 

Accrvus tritici, vel aliarum frugum.—Castell. That is, just 
as a heap or mow of ripe corn is lifted up, and placed on 
the cart in order to its being carried and deposited in the 
barn, so shalt thou, old and full of days,— as it was the case 
with Abraham,— be placed honourably on thy bier, and 
deposited in thy place of rest. 

27. ni3"1pn. We have searched it out: i. e. it is the 

» m m 

result of facts which have been brought to our own know¬ 
ledge, either by experience, or a Divine Revelation, or both. 
From the matter detailed, however, it is evident that a 
Divine Revelation must have supplied much of it : e. g. 
ch. iv. from vr. 15 to the end ; and here, vr. 7, 8, 9, &e. 
nayBtp. Hear it, therefore; Grain. Art. 235, on the epen¬ 
thetic nun : attend to it. Words signifying hear, in such 
cases as this, necessarily imply attending to, obeying , <Scc. the 
thing heard, lb. Know for thyself: i. e. recognise 

as thy own, and as intended for thy good. 

And, upon the whole, there is nothing in all this savour¬ 
ing of any asperity, as far as I can see, beyond the anxieties 
of true friendship. The sentiments delivered from vr. 17 

A _ 11 * 

to the end of the 4th chapter, are not only most excellent in 
themselves, but perfectly applicable to Job’s case ; and were, 
in the event, made good in every respect. It is true, we 
have not much sympathy expressed for Job’s bereavements 
and afflictions. And, in this respect, Eliphaz was, no doubt, 
to blame. 

CHAPTER VI. 

2 . 131 Viptj; lb. Were thoroughly weighed , &c. -lb- This 
particle, as with the Arabs, is at once negative, conditional, 
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and requires its context to be taken in a past tense, either 
positively or relatively: so the author of the Kainoos — 


/uu Cjf\ ysu j ^=>f\ 

^^JL, jLij liAil js^S *iii- AxiuV, 




or o 


- O- O J 




* o - . u - 


.iiixisi cJtai ^tu — The particle *h requires, i/t a 

tense, the negation of what follows it, and its necessary con¬ 
nexion with it, .. It has five cases of application, one of which 

JJ u-o , - - u- 

is, as in xHojj\ y.eL> £—Had he come to me, I had honoured 

him. It has its use in three things . One is, conditionality; 
the second, the restricting of the condition to the past time ; 
the third , negation. It is important to have clear notions 
on this subject, as the Orientals of this family have neither 
conditional nor optative mood. Mr. de Sacy, indeed, has 
attempted to give such moods to the Arabic; but every one 
who lias either knowledge or courage enough to look into 
this question for himself, will immediately be convinced that 
the attempt is a vain one. It is remarkable enough, too, 
that although the Greeks have both conditional and optative 
moods to their verbs, yet in many instances, and particularly 
in the Hellenistic dialect, the indicative often takes their 
place. — See Hoogeveen’s Doctrina particularum Ling. 
Grace., Glasg. 1813, p. 30, &c.; i. e . on the particles civ, xe, 
xev: which have precisely the same use as our particle 
although perhaps not so strictly confined to the past time. 
We may now illustrate this by examining Rom. ix. 3, a 
passage about which much has been written, without—as it 
seems to me—making all quite clear. ITu%6jui)v, says the 
apostle, yds aurb z iyob avadspa tivai d‘7rb tq\j Xoigtov, x. r. X. It 
is self-evident, I think, here, that the particle dv has been 
omitted by the ellipsis. Hoogeveen’s rule is ( ih . p. 35), in 
such cases as this: Cum ipso verbo fiovXop,ai, idsXu, aut alio 
ejusdem sign ideation is constructa haec particula generalem 
suam genuinamque facultatem exercet nam illis ip sis verbis 
voluntatein notantibus suum tollit actum,” &c. Now our sib, 

or Nub, Arab, y, is clearly a negative, very nearly allied to 

or y. And the Greek av has, very probably, a similar 
relation to the privative a or av, prefixed to nouns. An 
example given by Hoogeveen is, Bo\i\6i(Jjy\v dv .. . . ykvt\rcu. 

1 would . . it came not to pass . So the apostle, Hi 'XpM v (<* v ) 
dvdik/Lu rival. I could pray to be an anathema : meaning that 
no such thing has been done; but saying, I could almost 
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wish, I could almost pray it were so. Comp. ch. x. i, where 
the subject is resumed; and will therefore give us the 
best explanation, as to what the apostle meant : which was 
only a strong expression of the wish, that the Jews might be 
saved. See also Budseus on the use of this particle: and, 
on the use of the Hebrew ?b, Deut. xxxii. 29 ; Jud. xiii. 

23; Ezek. xiv. 15; Job, xvi. 4, ke. ; and Xoldius. s b?3. 

s 

My irritation, vexation , i.q. D33. T^T), keri, Wim, Arab. 

decidity delapsus fuit: and hence, mn or rrn, to fall , 
happen , he , or become. Here, injuries , losses: i. e. things 
that have befallen me. Ih. They take up y or would 

take up : i. e. some people, &c., impere. 

3. Would it he heavy: i. e. the corresponding con¬ 

ditional member, or arrooosic, to the bipE? J)b, See. preceding. 
lb. wb. They (my words) have been excessive, vehement , rash r 


it was because of these afflictions that I reviled ray day, wished 
I had not been born, ke. Arab. (r. £^J), accendit , af - 


Gi - 


jlixit morboy See. impatiens . Cogn. pf (r. £*1), tcedio. 


y 


- r u - 


molestid animi affectus fuit. gCJ, vehemens ventus. 
motitavit ii. contorsit se commotusque fuit pr<e fame aut siti. 

molestia anyorve ex fame aut alia re. It. (r. i5 Jsl), 
vehementia farnis. UJ, locutus fuit temere. It. Ji5, rnultus 


a ^ — 


fuit in re, multum potavit. 5Ue^, dictum temerarium , vanum , 


obsccenum. Here, I think, both context and etymology agree 
well; and, what is of more importance, Job appears sensible 
that hie sufferings had betrayed him to say rash things. 
Symraachu9 has, d XCyoi i±ou xa tuxixpoi ; my words are very 
bitter. He seem9 to have read nps 1 ?, wormwood. Dathe, 
paullo sunt fervidiora. 

4. m >3. For the arrows , ke. rywia ^grn?. 

For thy arrows have descended upon me. Ps. xxxviii. 3, is 
manifestly an imitation of this passage; as, perhaps, the 
whole psalm is. By God’s arrows is sometimes meant the 
lightning, or what we call the thunder-bolt. See Ps. lxxvii. 18. 
In Pe. lxxviii. 48, this seems to be meant by the term E'car], 
compared with Exod. ix. 23, 24. See ch. v. 7, above; 
2 Sam. xxii. 15, &c. But here the sense is more general, 
and implies any plague sent from God : so Ps. xlv. 6, where 
the judgments sent by ChriBt upon both Jew and Gentile, at 
the time of the erection of His church, are clearly foretold. 
Hence, perhaps, the exarv}£e/.eT7js ava%, viz. Apollo of Homer, 
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II. i. 74, See. Id. W nr\W nnny. Their poison drinkcth up, 
See. Which, according to Rosenmuller, is ambiguous; be¬ 
cause "nm may be taken either as the subjective, or objective, 
case. But Rosenmiiller is wrong. For it is evident enough, 
that in the preceding member, is the nominative, or 
leading word. To this, is a subordinate nominative 

O 7 » 

(Gram. Art. 216, 13), and with this, dHEQ is in apposition. 
This word, therefore, is the nominative to niltt?; and, con¬ 
sequently, Tvn must be the accusative, or objective case 
here. And, if so, we have no ambiguity to contend with. 


•• 


5 . 


Dridn (r. Arab., calidus fuit , iratus f nit; whence 
venenum , aculeus vespee. Cogn. f* 5 *)* heat, poison. 

lb. nntt?, for nniitp. Gram. Art. 73. Drinks , exhausts , 
my spirit. Ib . '0 ! D~)3P. They are set in array against me: 
confront me in a hostile manner. From the introduction of 
warlike terms here, the poisoned arrows, which appear to 
have been used in battle by warlike tribes, are probably had 
in view by our author. Aineid. ix. 773 ; x. 140. So also 
Ovid, lib. i. ; De Ponto, eleg. ii. de Scythis; Schulten. 
Rosenm., Sec. On the latter word, see Jud. xx. 20, 22; 
1 Sam. xvii. 2; Jer. xlvi. 3. 

pn^q. Doth the wild ass bray ? See. That is, 
when there is no real cause of complaint, even the wild 
beasts abstain from complaining : it is natural to do so. 
Why, then, is it supposed that my complaint is causeless ? 
In Amos, iii. 4, 5, it is asked. Does the lion roar in the 
forest when he has no prey? See. The case is quite different. 
The gramenivorous beasts roar when in want of any thing ; 
the carnivorous, as lions, tigers, cats, &c., when they have 
food. The passage in Amos is, in other respects, very like 

this in Job; and vcr. 7, perhaps, alludes to it. Ib. iVbs 

^ t> ^ 

his fodder. Arab. convivium epuluni . humidus ac 

madidus. pi. , recens humiditas plantce,k c. Hence 

b'bs would seem to signify grass recently cut, but not made 
into hay. Comp. ch. xxiv. 6. 

fi . .. n, &c. On the etymology of the last of 

these two words, see note on ch. i. 22; where it appears 
that something heavy, as sediment falling to the bottom of 
any liquid, or the like, i9 the prevailing idea. See also the 
Lexicons of Golius, Castell, or Freytag. bsri signifies, there¬ 
fore, something deciduous , sinking down , &c.; and, if we are 
to (pialify this by the context following, it should seem to 
mean, the curd of cheese , of sour milk , buttermilk , or the 
like. That something of this sort is a beverage in the East 
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is evident from the following lines of Sadi, Gulistan, book i. 
tale 32: ajU^. y ijt-ij* 

m m m 9 

— If a stranger bring mast before you , two mea¬ 
sures (of it) will be water , and one spoonful sour milk. That 
is, a stranger is not to be trusted, should he offer such bever¬ 
age for sale. Sour buttermilk is a great favourite, too, 
among the ancient inhabitants of this island ; viz. the Welsh. 

fl ■'Oi U-h J ^ UA 

Nearly in the same sense is the adage, ^ 

—prodiit lac purum citra spumam, and which is used on 
similar occasions. See Meidani’s Proverbia Arabica, by 

H. A. Schultens, p. 24. lb, '•bstp. Without salt . The 

curd of cheese is a very insipid thing, and, like our summer- 
cream-clieese, cannot well be eaten unless salted : nor is the 
sour and curdled buttermilk of the Welsh eaten without 
salt; but is, with salt and potatoes, considered a very great 
luxury. Such, too, according to Mr. Rich, is the il yoghourt ” 
of Koordistan.—Residence in Koordistan, vol. i. pp. 117, 235. 
“ Airanf buttermilk, ib. 238 : and, vol. ii. p. 270, eaten 
with fresh cheese. 


2b. rvrabn "1^13. In the saliva, or whey , of cheese. On 
the first of these words, see 1 Sam. xxi. 14 ; and comp, the 

S m 

Arab.yj,. The second word is, perhaps, the same with the 


<j j - 


Arabic u species quadam lactis coagulati casco novo 

similisy vel lactis acidi; similis ei, quee Lil dicitur. A Syricc 


incolis preeparatur .”—Freytag. See ib. under Jail, where 

fj ^ r ^ 

we are told, that Lil is “ gravis et noxius cibus” (root *4^* 


for i-As*., ^ and o being mutable letters). If this may be 

depended on, and any reliance can be placed on the doctrine 

of parallelism, this rmbn, and ben, must be either the 
same, or very nearly the same, thing; and the -pi, here 
mentioned, the whey of such curd, or coagulated milk. That 
the whey of cheese is flavourless, it is too well known to 
need remark. can hardly signify taste here: for, it is 

very difficult to say what is entirely tasteless; perhaps no¬ 
thing with which we are acquainted. Words of sense are, 
moreover, in the Hebrew, very often used for one another: 

therefore, may well be taken to mean flavour, relish, 
or the like here, as the context seems to require. The whole 
verse is plainly proverbial, and intended to mark as insipid 
the preceding reasoning of Eliphaz. The “sales” and 

<7 ^ j u ~ 

“ insulsa" of the Latins, and and sales, salsa?. 
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pulchrcr , k c. of the Arabs, are applied much in the 9aine 
way. 

1. Hath refused to touch , &c. Job, having; 

“ T ^ O 

alluded to the practice of cattle here generally, w r ho make 
no complaint over their fodder, but proceed at once to 
devour it, says of himself, as just remarked, Did 1 complain 
without cause, I should be less reasonable than the beasts; 
and now, 1 not only complain, but no food will my affliction 
allow me to touch,—which, in beasts of this sort, is consi¬ 
dered proof sufficient of ill-health. To me, however, it ap¬ 
pears nauseous and abominable, nan. They , here, refers there¬ 
fore to the food or victuals implied in the preceding context, 
ver. 5. 'anb v n!3. As, or like , pollutions of my bread: but, 

as bread is often put for every sort of food ; and, as this state 
of construction is often had recourse to, to imply that the 
latter of two such terms partakes of the property of the 
former, 1 have taken this passage to signify polluted food 
generally : i. e. such as a man could not touch. There is a 
manifest affinity between the words n*n, and 3 ?it. Hence, 
the notion of weakness, disease, &c., prevailing in nyr, seems 
to have originated from another, implying wasting , melting, 
dropping , or the like. Hence, too, places or persons touched 
by a diseased or any dead body, were supposed to be un¬ 
clean. According to the Soorah, the Arabic is a medi¬ 
cine superinducing slenderness of body generally: it is a sort 
of milk given to a horse , which he drinks , and becomes thin , 

not lean — b, «_***! aT jjJs* 

The author of the Kamoos makes a 

derivative, viz. to signify, the skin of milk, buttermilk, 

or pottage, when agitated by the wind (Soorah, 

yA ***^y4^ 3^*1 This seems 

to connect this word with the preceding bcn> and ni^bn "m: 
if so, vn would here perhaps be used in the sense of scum , 
and, as such, polluting. On the whole, then, the patriarch 
seems to say : Your speeches are insipid, like the curd 
without salt; or, like the whey of cheese, unsavour} 7 . But 
rny disease is such that I cannot even eat, and cannot but 
complain. If 1 should act otherwise, it would be as monstrous 
as it would to hear the wild ass braying over his grass, or 
the ox lowing over his fodder. In this view—which appears 
to me natural, easy, and suitable to the context — there i9 no 
necessity for supposing, with Rosenm idler and others, that 
\V7? ought to be read the received reading admitting of 
an easy interpretation. 
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8. Who grants, or will grant ? A sort of ex¬ 
clamation, to which nib^, God , is added as a nominative 
in the next member. Niliri. Not generally come , but come 

in; as in Ps. cxix. 170, *pjsb 'TiDnn Minn, let my applica¬ 
tion come in to thy presence, and hence be heard. Comp. 
Ps. xviii. 7 ; lxxix. 11 ; lxxxviii. 3, Sec. The wish of Job 
is, therefore, that his request may come before God, and that 
He may grant the fulfilment of it. TOpHI. And my ex¬ 
pectation, or wish (r. nip). 

9. b^l. This root (bs^) is apparently cognate with the 

Arab, jfj, and all signifying, to betake ones self to, 

to return , will, or the like (see the Lexicons); and its use 
not unlike that of mtib cfip, Sec., in the following passages : 

nfpn ■■••nrnttf, Ps. vi. 5 ; return , buy, 

Gen. xliii. 2; ib. 13, lEipi inp, take and arise, return. 
See. Iq all which cases, the verb, or verbs, occurring first in 
the context, may be considered as auxiliary only, and in¬ 
tended to give emphasis to the passage. See Heb. Gram, 
art. 222, par. 4. This idiom, therefore, is not unlike our 
own, Take and do it, Up and do it. 

Ib. VP Put forth. The precise sense of this verb 

seems to be preserved in the Ethiopic : tetendit , ex- 

tendit, expandit. See. See Castell, sub nm, and Ludolf, 
Lex. col. 426. The Arab.^J^, too, has, in certain forms, the 
sense of following in succession , repetition; and, in others, 
it means tracts of land , &c., expanse , extension , or the like : 
which seems to comprehend the precise and primitive force 
of this word. It is, therefore, well applied to express the 
liberating of prisoners , dispersing of armies, nations, Sec.; as 
we find in Ps. cxlvi. 7 ; Isa. lviii. 6; Hah. iii. 6, Sec. In 
this view it will be opposed to is, just as ytEP is. lb. 

And cut me off, i. e. bit by bit; parallel with 
i. e. beat me down, or in pieces. Comp. Isa. xxxviii. 12, 
where it is applied to a weaver cutting away thread after 
thread from his loom, until the whole is cut away and liber- 

ated. So in the Arabic, a cutting sword, i. e. 


a sword which never fails, fall where it will, to carry a piece 


away with it. 
the Soorah. 


a it 



10. TTCr'nrn. As the verb rpn properly signifies existing ; 
so, be, remain , or become, will equally well suit it, a9 the 
context shall require. Hence it i 9 , perhaps, that hfii will 
signify either be, or remain. Sec., in the New Testament. See 
Sehleusner sub voce, and my exposition of the Book of lleve- 
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lations, chnp. xvii.8. The apocopated form used here, shews 
that tins belongs to the preceding context. See Heb. Grain, 
art. 233, 3, i. e. Notwithstanding rny being cut off, still shall 
my consolation continue. My hope extends beyond this life; 
therefore, rnbpSH, let me grow hard , Sec. On the use of the 
final n, see Heb. Gram. art. 234, 1, 2. Gesenius make this 
root to signify saliit , exsiliit: and this place, “ et exsulto in 
dolor e" See., which he grounds on the Arab. ... exsiliit 
equus , &c. The Arabic Dictionaries, however, give no sucli 
sense; and I more than doubt whether any Arabian author 
does. It is true this verb signifies, in one form, to make a 
noise in striking fire; and, in another, to have a steel, or 
ignitabulum : and hence, probably, Gesenius has extracted, 
“ exsiliit equus — ut lapidcs scintillas ederent .” The Soorah 

speaks thus of it: j-Sr . . . *xL*? 

aJoj jJu* cfl &\ 9 i. e. a hard 

slone, hard earth, a hard forehead , i. e. hard (and) smooth: 
and a mans ( ignitabulum) is hard; i. e. emits 

no fire. An adage, signifying that a man is unfortunate. 
When this verb is used of a horse, as in or 

the meaning is, that the animal strihes the earth with 
its fore-feet: or, as we say in English, beats it hard . But 
not a word about springing up , or out , so that the stones 
strike fire. This has all been manufactured ; and the sense 
given by Castell is the only one authorised by the Arabic. 
The sense is then : Because there still is or remains consola¬ 
tion, I will grow hard, or harden myself; i . e. I will not 
give way, whatever may be laid upon me : or even though 
lie cut me entirely off. Which, to my mind, is the recogni¬ 
tion of a future life, expressed in words as plain and obvious 
ns possible, lb. supp. TO— In which , See. lb. 
S'V'3, &<■. : be cause 1 have not withholden , or kept bach , 
tVc. This verb, viz. Tro, like t£?rO» signifies rather to with¬ 
hold , keep bach , &c., than positively to misrepresent , or lie. 
The same seems to be the case with : see Isa. lviii. 11. 
The meaning is, Inasmuch as I have retained and fully ex¬ 
pressed my belief in God’s goodness, nothing, however diffi¬ 
cult, not even death itself, shall ever rob me of my consola¬ 
tions. 

1 1. What is my strength? Sec., i. e. Neither my 

strength at best, nor the extent of my life at most, is such as 
to induce me to give up my hope; but I look forward to a 
better and more enduring state : hence come my consolations ; 
and this grows not out of a defective view of God’s mercies, 
but ol a lively faith in all His promises, lb. A/v/ self, 

mg soul, ami by a metonymy, its affections and desires. 
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Comp. Pb. xlii. 3; lxiii. 2. Hence, my desire . Comp. 
Eccl. vi. 7, 8. lb. v ?p, for ^p. Chald.form. See ch. xviii. 2. 
Root nsp, and cogn. cutting off\ determining , deciding, 
limiting, &c. Hence, my limit, boundary, &c. 

13. help within me. Am I not supported 

in my hopes, &c. by the Almighty? Are not his encouraging 
words within me ? Comp. ch. iv. 6. Ib . rrjtwrn, may be 
rendered, Although (earthly) substance, or wealth , is driven 
away from me. I prefer, however, supplying the ellipsis, 
■ps DNn, from the former member, and continuing the inter¬ 
rogation. See note on vr. 12, ch. v. 

14, &c. To the wasted or miserable. In the Arabic, 

and uw.*** seem to be cognate. The latter as a noun, 

signifies, according to the Arabian lexicographers, 
One possessed by a devil : (j*-*, the heat , &c. of a fever. 




XwLc, i.^. « grievous necessity . Dp here, there¬ 

fore, should signify one in necessity, misery, want, or the like. 
Job seems to say: Whatever I may be, were I even an apo¬ 
state, the laws of hospitality and friendship require that I 
should find favour, at least, from you as friends: but, as I 
am no such character, so much the more are you bound to 
be kind. In the verses following, he charges them more 
directly of their unfaithfulness. 

15. 'HM. My brethren , intimate friends, generally; but 
here Job’s relatives. See the Introduction, ^ iii. J&.bnD'iDp. 

Lihe (the) torrent , i. e. which is full and strong immediately 
after the rains or snows, but which disappears when drought 
comes on, as mentioned in the last member. Not inapplic¬ 
able to this generally is the following passage from I bn 
Doreid, Haitsina, p. 219: 

^ o f ^ ss £ u ^ ^ o ^ (j - (j j or ^ ^ 

.iU UU=.lj Ua=» J _y*\ JOli 


I have, indeed, milked both the dugs of Fortune: 
Which at one time were sweet, at another bitter. 


jju- 


£ o 




And again, ib. p. 99 : 

A& jLc Axils JliUUJ U3^ 

As if the desert , whose nature had changed, the whole of 
which had become water: it then sank down (to drought and 
hardness). 

In Freytag’s Hamasa, too, p. Ila, we have the following : 

_ 5 : ° - . - U -- i> -r U J - of t> 

Ti t I * • It . •• I •• *1 • 


^ o C 


) ^ 1 ^ U ^ ^ ^ U ^ ^ u .-X- J - v ^ ^ ^ V - 

3^ (j-o 2d (j 1 
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Dost thou forget my contention for thee y when thou least 
given up, and when the valley (bm) was full-streamed with 
contempt against thee? By bn3 Vftlp may therefore 

mean, perfidiously overwhelmed me like the full torrent , 
which gives no notice of its approach ; being almost moment¬ 
arily supplied by heavy rains on the mountains : and to this 
the remainder of the verse gives considerable countenance. 
And again, Amrulkeis, ed. Vullers, p. y: — 

u Scilicet fralres nostri e familia Arakern injuste in nos in - 
vehuntur , dictis eomm inest import unit as." According to 
Tnrafa, too (Moallakat, ed. Reiske, p. 31), faithlessness in 
relatives is the most poignant to the generous mind. His 
words are : 


f Lj.l £J, ^ if,i (JJi, 


“ Affinium autem iniquitas generosum pectus magis writ, quant 
mors us Indict acinacis” 


16. &c. This passage is obscure; and it has 

hitherto proved exceedingly perplexing. From its apparent 
want of connexion with the context, many have supposed it 
to be proverbial : and in this, 1 think, they were right. 
Our only question will be, How does it apply? Darkness , 
blackness , and the like, are often used in Scripture and else¬ 
where to denote calamity , distress , &c. By the Q'T7pn here, 
therefore, persons so circumstanced are probably meant: 
and of these Job was one. Comp. Mich. iii. 6 ; Jer. viii. 
21 ; xiv. 2 ; Job, xxx. 28, &c. In the next place, as light 
is opposed to darkness , so is white to blackness; and we, 
accordingly, find that light is frequently put in the Scrip¬ 
tures to denote prosperity . Our only business now will be 
In inquire, Whether whiteness is generally used in the East 
in this sense; and whether snow is, in particular. Now in 

J 1 

the Arabic, (^oxA, the general term for white , is not only 


opposed to ^**1, black , but in certain forms to cold; as in 


which the Soorah gives as signifying, CoC, 

to become violently hot . Castell, under the verb, gives 

“ intensus fait, ferbuitque calor and fervor caloris . 

And, what is more extraordinary, the Soorah gives for 

to cover or clothe one's self. Let us 
now see how the w f ord t. q> Heb. abttt, is used. The 

Soorah gives, after Jauhari, Cul+Fd <s\ ^w. ilXasJj, My 



person is snowed , i. e. it is in safety (and comfort). 

Q 
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is rendered by, j\ Six±, the heart's 

being happy , a«(/ resf from any (every) one. The author 

of the Kamoos makes the verb in the forms gvk>, and 

to signify respectively, he was happy , or, he made another 
so. This word in particular, therefore, is commonly used 

9 - <j 

to signify, to give comfort; while the other, viz. has 

the significations of heat and of clothing self See. I am 
disposed to think, therefore, that the passage in question 
should be translated as given in the text j 1 and its meaning 
to be, Will those, who are blackening under the chilling 
frosts, not perceive the descent of the snow upon them f . 
i. e. Who are suffering adversity, not feel, and acknowledge, 
the genial hand that affords them comfort? Does the wild 
ass bray, or the ox low, when provided with food ? Or, cir¬ 
cumstanced as I am. Could I be insensible of your friendship, 
were it like the protecting and refreshing snows, and unlike 
the temporary torrents? Certainly not: but, alas! you 
afford me no such comfort as this proverbially assigned 
to the snows. The comparison is vivid from another con- 


1 I may here mention a passage in the Psalms (Ps. Ixviil. 15): fn the 
Almighty's dispersing kings , ■p-us PE, in it teas snow given in Sultnon ; 


■ • « 

i. e. in the circumstance, viz. of God’s dispersing the enemies of Israel, was 
comfort, or refreshment, afforded in Salmon. The opposition here, is in the 
troubles which had been previously undergone. Comp. vv. 7, 14. Sehnurrer 
and Kimchi have come very near this. Schnnrrer too has noticed the Arabic 
usage. By P2 is meant, as 1 have rendered it. See Isa. xxxviii. 1(1, yrz, in 

these , i. e. matters, &c. See also Job, xxii. 21 ; xxx. 24. rz will, then, 

> uj ^ 

he exactly equivalent to the Arab. tn it givest thou comfort: or, as 

the author of the Soorah would word it, 

Something not unlike this is to be found in the Moallakah poem 
of Antara, v. 1G : 


— i 


5^* /i jj ^ CoU 


Which is thus translated by its editor, Menil. laigdun. Batav. 18IG: “ IIulc 
prato queeque imhes affluens pluvia, at frigoris expers ac venti, ita se prtehet 
henignam, ut foveas onmes candore atquc ambitu numis argentcis relinquat 
similes.” See also the Scholia, at p. 88, and the very excellent note at pp. 

0^.-0 - O — V J*— U- 

14G-7. And, in Hariri, ^ The White is one of 

the names of the Sun. De Sacy's edit. p. We have a note to the same 


effect in Frey tag’s llamusa, p. ||"/\ ( • 

AjJlc *■ e • H * 5 said, that such an one has whitened the 

face , tvhen he has done something for which he is praised ; and has blackened his 
vwn face , when he has done something for which he is blamed. 
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si deration, viz. As the snow will appear most plainly from a 
ground that is black, so will the kindness be mo6t readily 
nnd deeply felt and expressed, which is conferred on the 
acutest of human sufferings. The expression may have ori¬ 
ginated from the well-known fact, that a descent of snow 
will often protect the springing corn, and other tender 
herbage, from the violence of the frost. 

17. In a time , at a season , at some time , &c., 

there being no definite article prefixed here. Ib . to’lP 

they shall be bound , compressed , injured , oppressed; 
they become silent . The verb mr in the Syriac, Chaldaic, 
and Arabic, has the signification of confining, binding, or 
the like ; and, like is used to denote distress , anxiety , 
or wretchedness, they become silent , in confusion, or 

in death ; and in this latter sense this verb is often used. 
lb. in hiSy impers. any one's , heat; or, in his heating , 

or becoming hot , i. e. in anger.—The verbal noun, or in¬ 
finitive, of Dttn. See Ps. xxxix. 4. lb. Dpipftp Oinp. 

• ■ m # 

Lit. They are extinguished (as a light) from their place , or 
station: i. e. Their candle (prosperity) is put out, and — 
taking the preceding verb preegnanti sensu — they are driven 
out from their habitation and country, as the following 
context goes on to say. 

18-20. They are turned about , &c., i. e. by a 

superior Power. The usage of this word is peculiar in the 
Arabic, as cited from the Hadith by Jauhari, and after him 

Iff ' ff V O fcLr 

by the author of the Soorah, sub voce. ^ ^ 

UT aJUu mL SM IZJI xLc 

s^ull CoJb. There are of those who read the 
• • ** 

* 

the Koran hypocritically ; some who leave not a w or an a, 
but turn it about with their tongue , just as an ox turns over 
the grass with his tongue. He goes on to say, that it signi¬ 
fies, to turn the face from any one, or to turn or change any 

one’s opinion : b £ jj c fV, j\ } j' ts }j) 

\j . By being turned about, &c.* therefore, is probably 

meant, that, under the wrath of oppressors, and by the per¬ 
mission of Almighty God, they are turned from project to pro¬ 
ject till they filially perish. In vr. 19 is recounted their 
having at one time a view to the paths of Tema, at another 
to those of Sheba ; and, in the 20th, the consequence of their 
vain confidence is stated ; viz. when they even come to this 
point, i. c. thus far, or hitherto, they perish. See the 

note on Ps. lxviii. 15, at vr. 16 above. All this has been 
usually applied to the torrents mentioned in vr. 15; when 
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it is obvious, that these were introduced there merely for 
the sake of illustration. The words used are, bnj 
where the particle D is prefixed to the latter member. 
One would hardly suppose, therefore, that these similes 
would be taken up, as the subject-matter of the following 
verses. Besides, the terms •'OSH? with 

-lbi?!, -ltfi'an, iob -vtp, with ntaa, and -iN2 with 
msn.% would be extremely unsuitable to torrents : for, 
how these can be put out (as lights) from their place or 
station , be put to silence, ascend into the desert , look to, 
expect , have confidence, and at last be ashamed , he. destroyed , 
it is extremely difficult to say; but, if said of unfortunate 
and ruined men, would be most appropriate. See ch. xii. 
24,25. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that this was Job’s 
intention. See also the Septuagint in this place. Job seems 
to say, therefore, that, as kindness could not but be felt by 
the distressed, were it offered; so, when they experience 
only fierceness and rebuke, they are very easily driven to 
ruin. That such expeditions as those alluded to above were 
undertaken by the Arab tribes in ancient times, seems to be 
intimated in a verse of the Hamasa, edit. Frey tag. p. ^V, 

in the words, 

They (the Koreish) trusted that every way from Khorasan 
would to us become obliterated; where the scholiast observes, 
that the tribes used to travel to Khorasan, &c. 

21. nn^n. I take t$b here, as in ch. iv. 2, to be a 

» + * 

defective word derived from the root sib, used in the sense 
of nsb, with which it is cognate, and signifying either 
weariness or weary. It will then be cognate with the Arab. 

l^J, or Id, whence i. q.'ity~A\, malum, and oLdl, i. q, 

Xjldt, Camela tardigrada , and the Syr. |A . indecens , 
inconveniens. See Castell. Hence, perhaps, the signification 
of the particle lb. See note on ver. 2: lfe have become 

fatigued , weary , unforbearing . 

22-24. This context fully justifies what has just now 
been said on the word ^b. It seems to say, Have I given 
you any real cause for weariness ? Have I asked you for 

4T ■/ - m t 

your wealth, your influence, or your power ? fenew me, it 
I have done so, and I am silent; for then you will be 
justified. 

25. Gesenius thinks this verb must mean 


validus fiat, &c., and the passage, “ quam valida sunt verba 
justa .” I must confess, the context seems to me to say 
any thing else. Job appears to complain, that, however 
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just his words might have been, they were allowed to have 
no force. If he had meant the contrary, then was he to 
blame, and not hi9 friends : for, had he spoken what was 
true, and this had proved overpowering, surely they must have 
attended to his expostulations. Nor does any other pas¬ 
sage, in which this word occurs, require any such interpre¬ 
tation as Dr. Gesenius gives. See 1 Kings, ii. 8 ; Mich. ii. 
10 ; Job, xvi. 3. According to the Soorah, this word 
is, in the Arabic, occasionally applied to one whose opinion 
is not fa)' from the truth , as in 

9 which is thus worded in the Kainoos: 

aj \j ^ Caj j-o tJsyaS} ; i.c. He sickened 

him , or made him sick: and , he approached the truth in his 
opinion . By which he seems to say, He was judicially ren¬ 
dered infirm : he was not able to get quite to the truth. 
Which suits the passage here extremely well, if we compare 
vr. 18, where this also appears to be intimated in the 
verb See the note. We need not, therefore, and I 

think we ought not to, have recourse to a change of one of 
the radical letters here, viz. Q for as Dr. Gesenius has 
done. Ib. HDin, is best interpreted by what follows. 
For, if these friends totally disregarded all that Job had 
urged, it could not have been any argument used by them 
that he here meant: it mu9t have been his own argument di¬ 
rected against them. here, therefore, cannot be equal 

to the Latin d vobis; hut has the force of with you , or the 
impleading of you. See Heb. Gram., Art. 224, 10, and 146, 
8, note. 

26. The b in 

mm J and rrnb, has necessarily the 
force of a dative case, for , &c. Ib. Ye count for, 

consider as, &c. D'bp, assertions, opinions made up. 

27. We have manifestly an ellipsis of the word 
b^is here. Comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 42; Ps. xxii. 19; Prov. i. 
14, <fcc. Gram. Art. 230, 4. Ib. to : H?rn, I supply the 
word ny~), evil, which the context seems to require. See 
Prov. xvi. 27. 


28. •'lVsin. See note on vr. 9. Ib. to D^wbv, 

I supply it will appear . See Isa. lx. 2; Zech. ix. 14. 

bw, however, is the preposition mostly used in such cases. 

29. nbl ; V. Iniquity , unrighteousness; i. e. an indisposition 
truly to judge on this matter. Ib. PT3, in it; i.e. in this 
question. See above, ver. 20, ani note at ver. 16. 

30. ^n. Lit. My palate, but put here for sense generally. 
Ib. min. Falls , injuries . The root, cognate with this word, 
in the Arabic, has a variety of significations, but is mostly 
used in a bad sense: as, to lust, fall into a chasm , be 
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deprived of understanding h\j Satan ; and supplies a name 
for hell in according to the Soorah, is 

y&i a foolish and erroneous word; and, according 

£ ^ J 

to Firozabadi, iilfcyfr is, i. q. a fool. By this word 

therefore, Job means things that are foolish and sinful ; 
and hence leading to injury and ruin. See Prov. x. 3; 
Ps. lvii. 2, &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 

1. Hn'ivftn, i. e. N22 Is there not the warring 

of a warfare, &c. See Numb. iv. 23 ; viii. 24. So, ^rpursia 
rig tcnv 6 (3iog btuffrov .— Arrian, in Epictet. 3, 24. 

fxh rhv Qebv, cr^unuv 8e ti\y —Maxim. 3yr. Serin. 111. 

‘O & (3iog KoXe/Mog xai %'svou aKoorfiia. — Marc. Antonin, tie 
Vita. Rosenin. in loc. Ib. and, as the days of 

an hireling , &c. Alluding to the mercenary soldiers of the 
East, who, like our native army, as it is called, in Hindustan, 
might be engaged to fight for foreigners. Such too were the 
fjufidopogot of the Greeks. 

2. "03??, &c. As a slave pants, gasps, for the shade, or 
shadow : i. e . either the shade to screen him from the ray9 of 
the sun, or the shadow of the evening to refresh him. The 
latter most likely, as the parallel member has respect to the 
reward, which must come after the work has been completed. 
Ib. ibVD. Lit. His work: rneton. the reward of his work, 

TIT •/ 

3. v 'ttbnsn ]3. So, thus, just in this manner , have I 

been induced y stimulated, to hope for some remission of my 
sufferings, but, in the end, to become possessed of —as mine 
Cb) — months of vanity : which, a9 such, prove to be of no 
value. Ib. ''b They have numbered out to me ; imper¬ 
sonally, as in the French on dit; Germ, man sagen , &c. 

4. '’PnpttTDN. If I have lain down: putting the case 
that I have done so, but finding no repose, then I 

have said , &c. Ib. a'jyTFM, &c. For the evening , See. I 
take TjT£ here as a noun of time, form Gram. Art. 

157, 17,161, 1, 2, and derived from the root to: the j being 
dropped, ib. Art. 76 ; and therefore signifying, a time of wan¬ 
dering, inetaph. agitation , distraction , See. See the use of 
TjP, as applied to visions of the night, infra , ch. xx. 8. I 11 

this sense is the verb used in the Arabic, a9 in the Soorah: 

beast's going in a distracted 
manner . It is added, ihxS; in like manner is 
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and used : id. Kumoofl. Ib. ' , PV?k'!, nay I am 
filled , &c. This, I think, is added by way of climax, as if to 
sny, Not only is the season of darkness one of restlessness to 
me, but 1 am filled with distracted thoughts, &c. even to the 

* • * 7 

returning day. here, as in the Arab. presents 

the form (Tips) of a concrete noun. Hence, this verb can 
signify flight in no case ; but may mean, put to the rout, &c., 
because distraction , or the like, must necessarily be implied. 
Not unlike this is the description which Amrulkais the poet 
gives of his own state, vv. ^cp-^co, Hengstenberg’s ed. 
Bonn. 1823: 



Thus translated by its editor : 

“ Scope jam nox , fluctibus marts similis , super me demisit 
r (lament a sua , cum variis cur arum generibus , ut me tentaret. 

j Dixique ei cum protenderet lumbum suum et sequi facer et 
partem posticam , et pectus aver ter et: 

Nonne tu , o Nox long a, nonne discut ieris per Auroram ? 
At vero Aurora te non est melior. 

O noctem mirabilem, cujus stellve videntur alUgatce funibus 
Uni duros ad lapides /” (mel. duras ad petras.) 

The scholiast tells us here, that by the darkness of the 
night is meant the adversity, &c. of the writer. To this the 
light of il ie morning is opposed. The stars of the night being 
said to be tied to a rock , will perhaps serve to illustrate the 

passage in eh. iii. 7, 'TO 1 ?} VT, let it be hard; i.e. as a 
^ ” ■ % 

rock. The scholiast adds on this: ^ 

this he says, because ^ (<r c 

its stars do not shine from 

their places, nor do they set, as if they had been bound by 
ropes to hard rocks, &c. See also the notes, ib. p. 51, &c. 

5. In this, and the following context to vr. 11, Job ap¬ 
pears to be reciting the thoughts that occurred to him during 
these seasons of restlessness ; and, from some expressions 
here, it is evident enough that he considered his death as 
probable. It is quite as unnecessary, therefore, a 9 it is un¬ 
natural to suppose, with Michaelis and his followers, that 
the worms, &c. spoken of here, refer to the real nature of 
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Job’s disease. '‘'‘IttfSi My flesh shall put on as a gar¬ 

ment; or, surely shall, Sec., prophetically, Gram. Art. 236. 
So also, my skin shall hasten, return, See. I prefer 

taking the sense of VD'n, a moment, here ; and then this verb, 
in conjunction with the following one, will intimate hurry, 
Sec. Gram. Art. 222, 4. 

6. My days are swifter than the web, lit. i. e. 
receive their completion more quickly. See the note on ch. 
vi. 9, where Job’s cutting off is said to be like the cutting 
away of a web from the loom, thread by thread (comp, the 
passage there cited). So here the filling up of the number 
of his days, is said to occupy less time than that in which the 
web is completed by the operation of the weaver, lb. 

And finish, lit. in the absence, or lack, of hope: i.e. without 
satisfying the hopes spoken of above, vv. 1, 2. 

7. 31 ft rfb. These two verbs require to be 

construed together, Gram. Art. 222, 4. Ib. 3ift, yood; i.e. 
prosperity ♦ 

8. 'Nh P??. .Eye of one seeing; i.e. for HNn ; and the 

rad. ' restored, 'H*'") for 'tjn, Gram. Art. 86, 4. lb. '3 T T3 > ?\ 
thine eyes (are) on me; i.e. in the sense of looking on, as in 
the preceding verb. lb. The epenthetic 3 seems here 

to have an illative force, as in verbs, therefore, Sec. See 

Gram. Art. 235. 

9. jay nbj. Lit. The cloud hath fin ished, come to an end ; 

i.e. wasted away ; and Tfb > , passed away, disappeared . This 
is put as a case of common occurrence. Then follows the 
comparison, or thing compared with it, so, thus, the 

descendant. Sec. 

10. riVl. Nor docs it recognise him; i.e. inferen- 
tially, or on account of such return to his house. See Gram. 

Art. 235. 

11. *ON“D3. Even , moreover, likewise , &c. as to myself. 
The construction is that of a nominative absolute. Gram. 
Art. 216, 10, 11, and Art. 212, 3, note. By this the dis¬ 
course is brought back to Job’s case specifically. Ib. "rn^n^ 
nrptpw, in an optative or precative sense, Gram. Art. 234. 

T 12. D;n, Sec. Job here seems to allude at once to the 
terrific character of the sea when agitated, and of the mon¬ 
sters that inhabit it; both of which have been limited by 
the boundary assigned to the first. See Gen. i. 9; Job, 
xxxviii. 11 ; inferring that no such restraint need be placed 
on him. 

13. ‘’rnEHT'3. When I have said, See. Here Job assigns 
his reasons for the assertions just made, and continues his 

complaint. Ib. ^rrLtn The particle 3 is not usually 
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found with this verb in the sense here required. Very little 
reliance, however, can be placed on this circumstance ; as 
ihe particles are often added, or not, very much at the caprice 
of the writer. See Gram, Art. 229, 9, note. In the equiva¬ 
lent phrase in Syriac, the D is found ; viz. in 
This is perhaps a Syriasm therefore. 

14. Thou hast urged, driven , broken , confounded 
fcc. The leading idea seems to be that of exciting, inciting, 

stimulating, as found in the Arabic (see the Lexicons); 

^ ^ 2 O m9 ^ ^ 

and hence the formula, IjLa^s. Lo, which is said to 

be equivalent to L«, I have not slej)t; but seems to 

signify, 1 have not anointed (my eyes with stibium) through 
excitement: i. e. I have been too much excited to be able to 
close my eyes. Hence the verb is applied to discomfiture in 

battle, as in the phrase i,q . i. e. 

mm _ 

hastily, anxiously , turned about or raw away. It is also 
applied to the lightning ; as in which Firozabadi 

makes, i. q. u l-cv Jl j the lightning played 

in the cloud. The parallel member is nearly to the same 
effect. 

15. This verse has given endless trouble to the 

commentators and translators, not one of whom has hitherto 
satisfactorily made it out. I take “>ro, then, to signify try, 
examine, prove, &c. ; which is, probably, a secondary signifi¬ 
cation. The primary one is, perhaps, still found in the 

Arabic ^, in the sense of splitting, bursting, cutting open, 

&c. Set 1 the dictionaries. And if this sense lies within the 
root, the trying, here had in view, will be that of a painful 
nature. Comp. Isa. xlviii. 10; Job, xxxiv. 4; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 6’ : and hence, in the Arabic, it will occasionally 
signify wasting away, consumption, &c. lb. p3rp?, strangling, 

suffocation, &c. In Arabic, iJuLi is, according to Castell 
after Avicenna, the night-mare ; a kindred notion, if not the 
same, with that sort of suffocation in sleep, which is had in 
view here. I take this word, then, to be the nominative to 
; i.e. suffocation , or strangling, distressingly tries my 

sold: and, supplying this verb, and by the common 

rule for supplying ellipses (Gram. Art. 230, 9, 10) in the 
next member, I have, death painfully trieth my soul from, or 

out of, my bones : thus in Heb. njD 

It is well known, that in violent bilious attacks, in which the 
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digestive organs are much deranged, intense pains are felt in 
the bones. This, therefore, with the dreadful suffocating sen¬ 
sations which Job declares he felt, might justly be expected 
in such a complaint. Not unlike this is a passage in the 
50th Makamat of Hariri: 





J O -r. 





“ For death is better to the sinful , than to make the en¬ 
deavours which I make . O Lord , forgive; for , thou art able 
to do this , even though I have sinned 


16. This verb is manifestly used here in its 
Chaldaic, rather than its Hebrew, sense (see vr. 5 above); 
which is melting , wasting away , &c.; i.q. cogn. dd^. In 
the Arabic it partakes of both senses, as it also does in this 

Book of Job. See Castell, Golius, Frey tag, &c. under ^Lo. 

Ib. 'EJ b?J7. My days are vain; i.e. are passed in nothing 

that is profitable. This seems to have been adopted by Solo¬ 
mon almost as the theme of his Ecclesiastes : in ch. vi. of 
which, particularly, this chapter of the Book of Job seems 
to have been had in view. Comp. vr. 12 there with vv. I, 
2, &c. 

17. ttTiaNTTD. What is man ? The use of HD here is pre- 

■ • T T I 

cisely that of the Arabic Lo, in its interrogative (aLoI^u^) 

^ ^ Wti # 

character, and is equivalent to ^ cfl, what thing ? as in 

what is it? uC'U, what is its colour? i.e. of what 

• 9 ^ ^ 

sort is it? To this, the Lo of the people of Hijaz, &e. is 
nearly allied, see the Kamoos, p. iqVf* —The Lo of admira¬ 
tion differs from these in no respect, except that it is always 
used with a verb; as Lo, how handsome! &c. lb . 

Mortal man. See the dictionaries. Ib. with 

• m ... 

the epenthetic or corroborative 3 . See Gram. Art. 235. 
Here the context implies perseverance or continuity of action, 
as the words, P'HjJpb, and E'JOTb, clearly shew. 

This passage is manifestly imitated in Psalm viii. 5 ; and 
is thence cited by the Apostle in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
ch. ii. 6-9, and applied to Christ. The application consists, 
perhaps, in this: that, as the “Seed of the woman” (Gen. 
iii. 15) had been foretold as a great conqueror, this was con¬ 
sidered as greatly magnifying man, and a mark of God's 
affection for him. Besides, as the coming of Christ is cer- 
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tsiinly alluded to in other places of this book — as we shall 
see hereafter—I do not see why Job may not here contrast 
the. weakness and worthlessness of man, with a consumma¬ 
tion so astonishingly great and condescending as this. 

19. n©5. Ut quid? lit. according to what? and may 

thence refer to extent, time, quantity, or number. See the 
passages cited by Noldius, Concord, p. 338-9. How long? 
would, perhaps, suit this context best; as, How long lookest 
thou not from me? i.e. art intent upon me. 16. lit. 

relax me, relent with me, is probably put elliptically for np~)Pi 

■nsy Heb. Gram. Art, 206. Ib. ’'ybsntf. Until my 

swallowing my spittle ; i.e. a very little while. Comp, □''yrib 

in vr. 18. So the Arabic, as cited by Schultens on this 

place 7- aaXA L> concede mild 

lant.um morce ac spatii , quo earn glutire passim . And again, 

ifjfD tsUld, deglutire sinas me. .. salivam 

meant; nam sane confecit me iter meum . 

20. ViNttn. I have sinned; i e. putting the case, that 

this is the fact — what then can I do for thee? i.e. byway 
of compensation or atonement. Our idiom requires this first 
word to be put interrogatively, in order to elicit the force of 

the following context. Ib. Observer , watcher , keeper , 

&c. Ib. The verb is generally used to signify 

meeting in a hostile sense. See Judg. viii. 21 ; xv. ]2, &c. 

will, therefore, be a noun of place, or of instrument, 
subject to such sense ; i.e. stumbling-block , or offence. It 

occurs only in this place, lb. rPrjtO. And I become, or so that 
I become , a burden , or a tale , upon , or against, myself. That 
NttfD has both these acceptations, will be obvious to every one 

who will consult the dictionaries and concordance. I am 
inclined to prefer the latter sense, i.e. a burden, in the sense 
of a tale. See ch. xxx. 9, where we are told, that he had 
become their song and bye-word. 

21. And why, See. ; i.e. forgivest Thou not my sin, since 
Thy character is that of mercy, and since I have nothing to 
offer by which I can insure Thy pardon. Ib. For then, &c.; 
i.e. I should pass into my state of rest; to which, in any case, 
I must soon come ; then should I no more be found here, as 
a stumbling-block either to Thee, or to these tny friends. 

is a verb manifestly formed from the noun "inttt, the 

dawn. Heb. Gram. Art. 230, note ; and reference is made 
to what lias been said in vr. 18. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1. Bildad. See the Introduction, p. 30. 

2. bbftp. Wilt thou affirm: a Chaldaic word. rPn, 

a mighty wind; i.e. like a mighty windy are very violent: the 
particle of similitude 3 being frequently omitted. So in the 
New Test. “ This is mg body—my blood for as or It he; i.e. 
represents my body, &c. See Proleg. to Bagster’s Polyg- 
Bib. Prol. hi. § iv. note. 

3. Makes crooked , turns from the straight and di¬ 
rect path. Men have recourse to various stratagems ; God 
to none. The following member is to the same effect. Job, 
however, had made no such charge directly ; and it was any 
thing but right to infer any such intention from his com¬ 
plaints. 

4. ; i.e . putting the cases, that they have done 

so. Enbc?^, that He sendeth , or dismisseth them; i.e. on 

that account and occasion, Gen. xxxii. 27 ; Exod. viii. 27. 
"T-5, by the hand of; i.e. by means of on account of, &c. 
Comp. I9a. lxiv. 6 ; Prov. xxvi. 6, kc. 

5. nng7P nPN"DN. Putting the case, that thou seek to 
God early and daily. Comp, note on vr. 21 of the last 
chapter. 

6. nny -, '3. Then would he now , &c. In this, and some 
similar passages, '3 is found to commence the subsequent 
member of an hypothetical sentence. Comp. ch. vi. 2 ; 
xxxvii. 20; Exod. xxii. 22; Isa. vii. 9, &c. The best ac¬ 
count that I have seen of the origin and use of this par¬ 
ticle, is given in the Soorah after Jauhari ; it is this : 

to set a markon : Adi So*) c5l 

i.e. he sharpened his sight at him. The original force, there¬ 
fore, seems to be, marking, closely observing, &c. It is then 

said of the particle '3. ^ 

J Jyiii \SS cJui 

^ ijj", kc. Its meaning is that, in 

order that , kc. ; and it is used in rendering a reason, and 
for a consequence (in hypothetical sentences), as 3 is, and 
for giving an answer : a 9 when you ask, Why have you acted 
thus? you may say, >3 in order that it might be thus; and it 
places the vowel a (Heb. rr) on a verb in the future tense. 
See Gram. Art. 234, 2. It is, therefore, one of those par¬ 
ticles which serve to mark the consequent members of hypo¬ 
thetical sentences; and may be understood to signify, seeing 
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that, marking , or the like. It is probably an imperative 
form, as we are told ^ JixT, signifying ^ iUS 


m ^ O —» U ^ ^ 

and thus, is; which occasionally takes the form *jS or ; 


Of 




or, as Jauhari has it, xJ, id. lb . "I'BJ. He shall stir 

up , excite, some person, power, or thing; probably Himself 

here. ^pbr. -For The complement to this verb is in 

Ezra, i. 1. ITT). Spirit, Isa. xli. 2. pi?. Righteousness , 

meton. for righteous one, in Dan. xi. 25. inb. /Fis 

power and his heart , in Isa. 1. 4. The ear ; any one of 

which may be supplied here, and the sense will, in the main, 

remain the same. lb. Dbttn. And ivould restore. Comp. 
Prov. xi. 31 ; xiii. 13. Job’s complaint seems to be, that 
lie had, without apparent cause, been thus reduced. We have 
here, therefore, the aKoho<ng answering to the several t% ord<sug 
preceding, lb. 1P1? r03. The first of these words is of 
various application, and therefore difficult to define with 
precision. The root appears under both m3 and HW3 ; in 
other words, these cognate roots are so used, the one for the 
other, that it is difficult to say, to which the preference 
should be given. The same is the case in the Arabic, in 

which we have both and tsL>; and the consequence is, 

the lexicographers have been equally perplexed in both lan¬ 
guages. From a careful examination of the whole case, I 
think the primitive and prevailing notion inherent in these 
cognate roots is, will , intention , desire, and Lhe like; the 
secondary one, delight, pleasure, quietness , peaceful , &c. In 
the next place, as home, rich pastures , fat and well-con¬ 
ditioned animals , are delightful to their possessors; this 
word, in one form or other, is found applied to them. The 

root sis, in Arab, is of the same description; as is also 

-C * ^ >• ^ - £_ 

ms, or : and hence j, s^Lo, arid s*Lx<«, all 

signify an habitation , home, inn , or the like. And in the 

^ S’" wv—- U 

Koran (cli. x. 93), we have the passage, 


^ Kkj 


U J 


■ o -^ 4 


^ and we hare 

brought the children of Israel in to mi habitation, place, 
or state, of righteousness, and have provided food for 

^ O JC jy ^ 

them of the good things , &c. The words o*X>^ —which 




--O 



lh'idavvi makes to signify 

a good and delightful habitation; i.e. Syria and Egypt — 
seem to me to be perfectly equivalent to the pi? Hi? just 
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mentioned, and to mean, a place, or state , suitable to the charac¬ 
ter of righteousness, or religious faithfulness, and truth; which 
is here said to be given to the Israelites after their troubles, and 
for their truth’s sake, just as it is proposed to Job by Bildad. 

7. Thy beginning , or commencing , state , or cir¬ 
cumstances ; i, e. thy whole property being now taken away. 

Ib . It would increase, or be increased . It is of little 

importance whether certain verbs are translated in the active 
or passive voice, as the general exegetical sense will remain 
the same in either case. See Gram. p. 353, note. This is a 
Chaldai'c word. 

8. btftp '3. Mark, behold, &c. ask now . On this particle, 

see vr. 6. Ib. pi3. Prepare: supp. thy heart. Comp. 

2 Sam. vii. 13; 2 Chron. xxx. 19; Ps. lxxviii. 8; ciii. 19; 

Ib. ijJO 1 ?. As to, or for, the investigation, or investigating 
of, &c. 

9. ViEH For of yesterday, &c. i.e. of but short time 
past; of late growth. So Frey tag’s Hamasa, p. pq. The 

scholiast says on the terms ^, or to-morrow, 

\bS ijt ^ui a JUL ur cjyi v^ss 

• * _ 

i.e. designating the nearness of time, as when it is said of the 

past , It was yesterday he did so or so. Ib. b* **3, for a 

shadow {are) we, &c. ; i.e. like a shadow we pass away with 
the light of day, which produces such shadows: i.e. we are 
transient and short-lived. See note on vr. 2. So Saadi, 
the celebrated Persian poet and moralist: 



Surely the world is like a fading shadow, or like a guest 
who remains a night, and then departs; or, like a dream which 
a sleeping man has seen, which, when the night is gone, has 
vanished . Comp. Ps. lxxiii. 20 ; cii 12; Job, xiv. 2; xvii. 7 ; 
Eccl. vi. 12; viii. 13; particularly 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 

11-13. As the matter contained here seems to be pro¬ 
verbial, and to contain matter extracted, perhaps, from a 
former revelation, it ought to be prefaced in a translation by 
saying: a term very frequently omitted by the ellipsis. See 
Gram. Art. 230, 10. 

11. N^-rn^n. Does it rise, exidt, triumph, flourish, Sec. 
Not unlike our word u gay/’ or the Persic *1^., state, rank. 

is, apparently, the paper-reed of the Nile, from which 
the papyrus was made ; and which, from the great quantity of 
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water required to sustain it, was named by the Latins bibula ; 
i.e. bibber. So Lucan’s Pharsalia, lib. iv. 136, “ Conseritur 
bibula inemphitis cyrnba papyro.” Comp. Plin. vi. 22 ; 
vii. $ 57 ; xiii. § 21-26 ; Cassiodorus, lib. xi. ep. 38 ; and 
the Hierobotanicon of'Celsius, pars ii. p. 137, &c. 

Strabo tells us, in the xvith book of his Geography, that 
earth is usually carried into the lakes in these parts to pro¬ 
mote the growth of vines, which seem to be indigenous to 
these lakes. His words are : crgoxe>ra/ 5g rccjrqg rp /Atv 7} ’igy/Aog 

7U)V rp 5s rcc sX?j ra xoltu Xa\6uio'j{ y a rroitT ffctgty.^zofAtvog 

6 * Kv(poa,77}g, rp 5s jJ y.ara Tlcgaag ^dXXarra . . . xccX/xagsros 5s stfr/v 
6/iw:' r, 5’ d/ArrsXog sv sXetf/ (pusrat, xaXoc/xiva/g pr^tfo eV/CaXXo^evTj^ 
yrjg Igt\ 5s^a it' dv rb Gurov' dig re <poo7}rf}v yiveadSai croXXax/j* e/rct 


r.ovroT; aTw l Js/tf c Ja/ -raX/i/ eig rJlv oixe/av s 8gav. “ Ante hanc jacent 
par tint Arab urn destrta, partim Chaldceorum paludes: quorum 
/ms jE uphrates effusus Jacit, illas Persicum mare .. . fructus 
tamen optimos producit. Vitis in paludibus nascitur, terra in 
arundineis cratibus imposita, quantum stirps redpiat: at see pc 
etiam ah aqua defer atur, et rursus in pristinam sedem contis 
propel !a tar." lb. -inw. The marsh-weed. Jerome tells ii9, 
in liis Commentary on Isa. ch. xix. 7, that having inquired 
of the learned, as to what this word signified, he was told 
that ir meant “ omne quod in palude virens nascitur A See 
Cels. Hierobot. pars i. p. 340, &c. 

12. &c. During its being thus without water, Is 

it not cut off*in its greenness ? i.e. before grown to maturity. 
The context here manifestly requires the interrogative form, 
’OpV), And before , i. e. in point of time, earlier, more quickly, 

&c, See Nohlius, Concord. Partic. sub voce. Ib. "Y^rrbs, 

every or any grass , i.e. sort of grass. The point of the senti¬ 
ment seems to consist in this, that, as both the papyrus and the 
marsh-weed fade and fall when deprived of the mud and 
water much more quickly than the common grass will, 
without its ordinary nourishment; so, when the arts of evil 
men fail, they fall much more rapidly, and much lower, 
than do other men under similar trials. This sentiment often 
occurs in the Psalms. 


14. Who; here, whose: no pronoun can be at¬ 

tached to this word ; it accompanies the following noun, 

therefore. Ib. ibos His confidence is in a state to be 

cut off. irrMtt 1 ). And the place , or means, of his trust is, or 

is like , the house, or web , of the spider. Then follow the 
proofs, drawn from fact: viz. He may, or shall, recline, or 
lean , on his house, but it shall not stand, i. e. firmly : he 
may, or shall , take fast hold of it, but it cannot , or shall not, 
endure. So this verb in Job, xv. 29 ; 1 Sain. xiii. 14. 
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Not unlike this is the sentiment contained in a couplet 
cited from some Persian poet by Sir Wm. Jones, in his 
Persian Grammar, p. 106, edit. 6. 





5 tSJ&uyQ (_£j^ S 


The spider holds the veil in the palace of Casar ; 

The owl stands sentinel on the done of Afrasiab. 

16. b^*], &c. And over his garden , or inclosure . . doth 

his sucker , or branch , go forth: i. e. he is so fresh and fruit¬ 
ful, that his shoots outrun their boundaries. So Gen. xlix. 
22, where we have over the wall. Comp. Ps. lxxx. 

12; and Isa. xvi. 8; Ezek. xvii. 6; xxxvi. 8. Not unlike 

this is the passage, 3^=cvi31 it is extended 

like the branch of the palm , in the poem of Caab I bn Zohair, 
vr. 24 : a mode of speaking much in use to represent a 
prosperous person. Comp. Ps. i. 3. 

17. V?$. It has been usual to take the latter of these 

words as signifying a heap; and, from what follows, to sup¬ 
pose that a heap of stones must he meant. I must confess, I 
cannot see how this can apply to the context here. From 
the preceding words, however, as well as from the passages 
just cited, one would suppose this wordba, would rather mean 
water , stream of water , or the like. That it signifies waves 
is obvious from Ps. xlii. 8; Ixxxix. 10, &c., as if derived 
from bba, rolling on , or along. And, in Cant. iv. 12, we 
have evin b^VD ba, a ba possessed, a fountain sealed. 

In this place, the translators have made the word to signify 
a well: but why, it may be hard to say. But a stream , 
from its rolling on , may as well be termed ba, from bba, as 
may a wave. So, in Ps. xlii. 8, cannot be 

better translated than by, Thy breaking and rolling billows , 
or, thy breakers and rollers. And, in every case, the notion 
of a current is well preserved. I think, therefore, that ba 
here ought to be translated stream; and, that the same thing 
is meant with the D']D" s ab5 mentioned in the first Psalm. 
So the Moallakat poem of Amrulkais, vr. 30 : 

Its nutriment is the healthful water y not free of access 
(to all). On which, the Scholiast says : pJ ^ 

SjiXJlo Its nutriment, sweet 

water, to which the descent of men is not frequent, so that 
it may be poHated. Comp. 1 Kings, xviii. 31 ; Prow v. 15; 
ix. 17; and the remainder of this scholium; and the notes, 
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pp. 43, 44, Frey tag's ed. This passage is very nearly parallel 
with that just citea from Cant.. iv. 12. 

lb, H'S. Among , &c. This is rather the Syriac 

or Chaldaic/than the pure Hebrew, usage of this word. See 
Noldins, eub voce. Stone & seem to be put here to imply 
strength, firmness, or the like. Comp. ch. v. 23; vi. 12, 
nrn.\ He sees , i. o. one sees: which may be rendered pas- 
sively, are seen : the exegetic sense remaining the same. 
If however, ntn is in any way cognate with Tfftf, takes hold, 
or the like, will be the sense. See ch. Kxiii. 9. 


18. Surely he, some one , i.e.God, shall destroy 

him. From the context, as well as from the form of this pass¬ 


age, futurity of action with strong asseveration seems to be 
implied, bee Gram. Art. 235, 2. I prefer taking the verb 
in the passive, us before. The sense of the last member is 
obvious ; it involves a personification, and seems to be a 
favourite mode of expression among the sacred writers. 

if). “inw, l take to be generic, like Ens man, signifying 
the whole class of such ; here many (as Gen. xiii. 16, &c.b 
who may be said to spring- up like mushrooms, and as 
quickly to disappear, nwa, Out of the dust. This word ie 
often used in this book for V’/W, or lb. in 

• • * T T T . ' 

the plural, which confirms the remark on Comp. 

Ps. xlix. 11-14. 


20. OJp. See note on ch. i. 1. Ib. ? p*trp. Take hold on , 
or of, so as to assist, strengthen, &c. 

21. We have nbc' for fcibto*., by u slight varia¬ 
tion of the orthography ; a circumstance by no means un¬ 
common, particularly when the pronunciation of the word is 
not thereby much altered : ae it is the case here. Bee Gram. 
Art. 202, 4, kc. lb. 13, I take here to mean, while,' as iu 
Gen. xxxviii. 11 ; Hos. x. 12, &c.: and a clause to com* 
metier here of which *r??, &c. begins the *r§odot/*;, and 

&c. m the following verse the dnodosn. lb. laughing , 

smiling , may here be considered as a specifying noun, see 
Gram. Art. 219, and 219, 4, notes, and equivalent to 
pintpa, with laughing. The same is the construction of 
nwin following. 

22. They put on shame , as a garment: a 
natural and frequent mode of expression in the Holy Scrip- 

tures. So in the Arabic, at one time 

he puts on the greatness of the great, Concqssus of Hariri, i. 
p. p|, ed. De Sacy, See also pp. P'A-P'S* with tfoe Scholia. 

Of the reply of Bildad it may generally he affirmed, that 
it abounds with most valuable rem ' < Us, is less heated than 
that of Klipliax, but equally ill-applies to the case of Job. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

2. Truly , &c.: i . e. I accede to all these general 

and valuable truths ; and, making this profession, how 
could I maintain that mortal man, was just with God ; 

or, as it respects God, -r gdg rfo ©eov? Rom. iv. 2. Comp, 
ch. iv. 17. Job then proceeds to give his reasons. 

3. If, or putting the case that, he were desirous , 

willing, Sec. “ If he will contend ,” falls short of the mark. 
Ih. he should by no means , &c. See Gram. Art. 

235, 2. Ib. nriN, i . e . rnzrr, matter , thing . Ch. v. 8. 

£7 U — 

The construction may be that of specif cation, equiva¬ 

lent in sense to the addition of 5, as nnss. Gram. Art. 

• ' " • 

219, note, and 219, 4, note : or, it may be an accusative. 

4. Dipn, See. I take to refer to man : the construction 

being that of a nominative absolute. Gram. Art. 216, 10. 
It could hardly be necessary here to say this of God, as the 
same thing virtually had been said again and again by each 
party, and is said again in the following context. But, when 
referred to man, has a peculiar force and point; as it affords 
Job an opportunity of saying, that even such—mortal men— 
cannot but fail when opposed to God. Ib. ntiyrrr'p. We 
have an ellipsis here, which may easily be supplied from the 
preceding member, thus, Hath hardened his 

heart. Comp. Exod. vii. 3; Deuit. ii. 30; Ps. xcv. 8; 
Prov. xxviii. 14. 

5. By mountains is here probably meant, 

nations , powers , great men , or the like, taken metaphorically; 
and hence it is said in the next member, as of intelligent 
agents, and they knew, or acknowledged not , See. 

The following, ibNS, In his anger , can hardly be understood 
of natural mountains ; particularly as precedes. The 

following verse, too, seems to enounce a kindred sentiment. 
Comp. Deut. xxxii. 22; Jer. li. 25; Hab. iii. 6; Zech. iv. 7; 
Ps. xlv. 4; Rev. viii. 8; xvii. 9. lb. MEn i- e. Quod 

. Eccl. viii. 12; Estli. iii. 4; 
us, Concord. Part. p. 106, 

sig. 15, with the note. 

6. Sec. Who shaketh, troubleth , Sec. This verb 

seems universally to carry with it the notion of anger. See 
Prov. xxix. 9; Isa. xxviii. 21 ; xxxvii. 28, and particularly 
xiii. 13 ; where we have a fuller construction than in this 
place of Job, but where much the same thing seems to be 
meant. If so, this verse i9 a continuation of the sentiment 
enounced in the last. lb. a land , not “ the earth ” 


is subverterit ipsos , &c. Comp 
Ezek. xx. 26, &c. ; and Noldi 
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ns in the Auth. Ver. Ib. From its place , meta- 

phorioa i'y. station , condition , power , &c. Not, locally, from 
its placed which would be absurd. So the author of the 

Soorah, after Jauhari, JIaj 

J iS ^ d ^ 

S.W . Lolo csdl 

i.e. (with the vowel Kesra), the constitution and support of any 
thing : as, such an one is said to be the (^1y>) support of his 

family , and their (^Co) prop: for he is the person who sup¬ 
ports their dignity. So in the Koran : “ Your wealth 
which God has made to be your support ” Ib. rpT^VI- Its 
pillars , or, as we say, piers . The form of is that which 

implies habit, and marks the names of professions. See 
Gram. Art. 154, 12, with the note. This will easily identify 

itself therefore, in sense at least, with the ioUx_j x«Ui5, 

its constitution and support , as mentioned above by the 

Arabian lexicographer, lb. 'p^bsrp, they become horribly 
afraid , or the like ; with the paragogic J, implying a con¬ 
sequence with corroboration. Gram. Art. 235, 3. I must 
confess, I can see no reason whatever here for recurring, 
with Rosenmuller, to the passage in Seneca (Nat. quaest. 
vi. 20); in which we are told, that the earth is perhaps 
sustained by something like pillars, which giving way, the 
superincumbent weight brings on an earthquake : because 
all this is exceedingly puerile, and utterly unworthy of our 
author. 

8. D^rib Lit. Who speaks to the sun, &c. : but, for 

a superior to speak, is the same thing as to command . And 
hence perhaps, in the Arabic, this verb has been confined 

to this sense. So Emir , signifies a Commander . In 

{J ^ J 

imitation of this, the Persians apply the verb, 
to command , when a superior speaks, but 

U -oi y - ^ U * 

to petition, &c. when an inferior does. Ib. 

And it rises not , i. e. it appears not to rise. The 
Scriptures speak of things as they appear naturally; not as 
they are philosophically, which would be unsufferable : so, 
the sun rises, sets, &c. lb. &c. And about , &c. This 

preposition often accompanies verbs signifying closing up , 
fencing , securing, &c. See Nold. Concord, sub voce, sig. 2. 
Here Dhir^P, he sets a seal , i.e. closes up, as in the fourth and 

fifth conj. of the Arabic obseravit , texit. See Cnsfell. 
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8. See. Bowing, or hornet ft , See. This verb is often 
taken to signify spreading out , as our Translators have 
taken it in this place. It is nevertheless extremely doubtful 
with me, whether it ever fairly ha9 that meaning. And it is 
curious enough to remark, that, when applied to the heavens, 
as it is here, Gescnius, the very last lexicographer, makes it 
to signify stretching out , in Isa. xl. 22 : but, in Vs. xviii. 10, 
gives inclinavit as its translation : yet, in both places, the 
context is of the very same character. Comp. Isa. xliv. 24. 
Ih. See., and treadeth , or waheth his wag; i.e. having 

descended, as in Ps. xviii. 10, He takes his station on the 


heads of the waves ;—or, as Shakespeare, speaking of the 
winds, say9, “ Who take the ruffian billows by the top , curling 
their monstrous heads, and hanging them with deafening 
clamour in the slippery clouds —and there directs the storm, 
of w Inch Ps. xviii. contains a full and most sublime descrip¬ 
tion. If this be the case, the preceding verse should pro¬ 
bably be taken in connexion, as intimating the blackness 
and darkness which usually precede a storm. 13erg, as 
noticed hy Rose nil hi ller, seems to be the first who saw this. 
Comp. Dent, xxxii. 13; Isa. lviii. 15; Ps. xxix. 10. So wo 
find our Lord (Matt. xiv. 25), during a storm, “ - qi-rarZy 
scr/ T?jg Oa\d<r<?r,g.” That Deut. xxxii. generally, and Ps. xviii., 
particularly the latter part of it, must refer to his times, I 
think there can be little doubt. 


9. &c. Maheth, or, Maher of Arc turns, kc. The 

definite article n is omitted here, as in the preceding verse, 
to avoid, perhaps, what might otherwise seem an unneces¬ 
sary repetition ; or, it may be, to give energy to the context. 
The words following, viz. tt’V, Vd?. and rib'?, have given 
great trouble to the commentators, and still stand in need of 
elucidation. Schultens is of opinion, that heathen fable 
ought not to be had recourse to, for the purpose of explaining 
the 9acred writers generally. This is, perhaps, saying too 
much, a9 heathen practices certainly are occasionally men¬ 
tioned by name : nevertheless, I cannot help holding with 
him to a certain extent. I mean, We must not make hea¬ 
then principles, nor yet heathen practices, the criteria by 
which we measure either the sentiments or the expressions 
of holy men. But I think we may—when we find that certain 
customs, or modes of expression, have a common origin — 
adduce the one in illustration of the other; but not to direct 


and overrule it. In the present case, our patriarch lived in 
a country bordering on Chaldea: a place in which astro¬ 
nomy was certainly cultivated in very ancient times. It 
would be necessary in Job’s country,—and actually was the 
practice, in travelling over the deserts,—to observe certain 
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fixed stars. 1 Now, supposing astronomy to have been highly 
cultivated in Chaldea, and the constellations to have received 
certain names there; What impropriety could there Ik* in 
Job's using those names? or, indeed, in our using, perhaps, 
the same names, at this very day? I can see none; and, I 
think, it is very likely that Job could see none. After all, 
however, it is of very little importance to the cxegetical in¬ 
terpretation of this passage, whether we are perfectly right 
or not in our explanation of these terms; while it certainly 
is our duty, to make the nearest approximations we can to 
the truth in these respects also. 

then, I suppose, is the same word with the Arabic 

a liter , or sort of Litter, like that in which they usu¬ 
ally carried a sick king, in the East. So says the author of 

the Kfunoos: Ljjdx (• ^ 


L Y=J* 


lie then tells us, that the general constellation 


named g £ju i^Uj, consists of 9even stars, four of which 


form the constellation termed (j£*j (our WV, probably by an 
iiphiercsis of the 3), and the remaining three constitute the 


f 

CsHj (IIeh. rn3^, daughters). And in the same manner, he adds, 

is the smaller constellation so named, also formed. These 
two are, beyond all doubt, the constellations named the great, 
and little Bear , with ns, respectively: the former of which 
is sometimes termed the Wain , and by the Greeks a/xaga ; 

and each, by the Arabs, and 

i.e. the greater , and lesser Bear. In Job, xxxviii. 32, this 
inline occurs again, in a form a little different: for here we 

have C-by, in the passage Ensn rpp2”by tzryi : i. e. Wilt 
thou eoustde At ,A for k cr sons t Some have thought this to 


0^3 


be IIif diminutive form of the preceding, as .X^c is of 
but there seems to be no good reason for this. * It is, l think, 
more probable that we have in tL'y, a contraction of ti^y, by 
(ham. Art. 75, and 170, 8. In the passage above cited 
from the Kiimoos, we have mention of the daughters of 
i\ahs!;., our tyy, perhaps. 13ut Jauhari tells us in the Sihiili, 

O r 3^ 

that in poetry we have (jiou yu, i. e . the sons of Nahsh. 

o- u r-o zw -o-v 

II is words are: <j£ju yh He adds: 

. ' - 0 ' 1 T,. 3 o_ ^ , - JOX-" ' ^ J J; 

fL> Lo tal yEtX> eX-jiXllj Iqjjy+j 


1 Sor a vi'vy admirable noti* on this subject by l*oeock«\ in bis Specimen 
Hist, Arab 'Ibile's edit. p. lbli, <*c. 
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&c.; i. e. Abu Obaida lias recited : I tasted it (the wine, 
perhaps) while the cock was calling up his morning (season, 
and), when the sons of Nahsk were setting , &c. The older 
expression was, therefore, even among the Arabs, The sons 
of Arcturus , just as it is in the latter place of Job ; which 
makes it extremely probable, that the same thing is meant 
in both. 

according to Prov. xxviii. 6 ; xiv. 16; xix. 1 ; com¬ 
pared with ib . xv. 20; xxi. 20; must signify a confident , 
self-sufficient, insolent , rich man , or something very "nearly 
allied to this.. Such in all probability was Nimrod; who, 
as many of the ancients have thought, was deified after his 
death, and placed among the stars under the name of Orion 
(i. e. resplendent, from the Heb. or Chald. ms, perhaps, and 
so called on account of his wealth and splendour). In 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Nimrod is spoken of as a fierce 
and warlike king (Gen. x. 8-10), so much so that his cha¬ 
racter is there proverbial. Much the same is said of Onon 
by heathen authors. In Homer (11. xviii. 488) the Bear is 
said to observe Orion , as if pursued by him. “BAs™,” says 
Eustathius on the passage, “ ydo jj it,iya>.% ”A§xrog cr fog to toj 
’nfi ojvo; affrgov,” i. e. The great Sear looks towards the star of 

Orion . And again : “ K ai i-irr^u tov ’flftova, vsvovffa si; oljtov 
cog 7cvvrr/eT7}vf i. e. Observes Orion , looking towards him as a 
hunter. And in Athenaeus (lib. xi. c. 12, p. 490), we have, 

NvQrjovrai yag xai avrcti (i. e. ai rrXdabsg) tov ’fli/ojvu f-Cy-iv, 
bito’/.OfMsvYig rr t g [LY\rfog avrtov UXr/iov^g u~b roD 'fletwvog, i. e. Tiven 

they (the Pleiades) are fabled as feeing from Orion ; their 
mother Pleione being pursued by him. And again, p. 491 : 

Svveyyug yug effTiv 6 'Pfttov rrj dcrgodsciq roov Yl7.nd.btov' 6/0 xai 6 
rrzfi raorag /xudog, on <pevyouGi (jlztcl rr,g UXrJovr/g rov 'Pftovaf 

i. e. Tor Orion is near to the constellation of the Pleiades 
hence the fable concerning them, that they flee with their 
mother Pleione from Orion ; i. e. to avoid being violated by 
him. See Eustath. in loc. Some of the poets too give him 
a sword, as Ovid, Metam. lib. xiii. 291 ; Fast., lib. iv. 388; 
Art., ii. 56, &c.; Eurip. Ion., 1153, &c. ; Call., 3, 264, 
with corresponding epithets; all pointing out the fierce cha¬ 
racter of the person so exalted : in one author, it being 
intimated that he pursues the Bear; in another, the Pleiades, 
or the Mother of the Pleiades. His character is not unsuit¬ 
able, therefore, to that of Nimrod. The Chronicon Paschale , 
too, as cited by Michaelis, tells us that he was deified ; and, 
being elevated to the stars, was named Orion by the Persians 

.. . “ ov (£. e . Ne/3sco(5, ytyavra ) A zyouCiv 0 i Tligocu a>To$ea$bra, 
zai ysvo/xsvov iv ro7g aGrootg rou ob^avoZ, ov nva xaX ov<jiv 'fLoicova. ’ 

The occurrence of the term “ giant ” ( yiyavra ) here, makes 
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it worth while to cite a passage from Artapanus, pre¬ 
served by Eusebius, Prep. Evang, lib. ix. c. xviii: “ ’Ev ds 

adstroro/g, eugojtify rbv Afigdafjo dvoctpegovrot e/g rovg T/yavrag , rovrovg 
Os o/xouvrctg iv ttj /3a£uXwy/a, d/d rr}v d<JtCe/a,v uxb ru>v Qeur; dvaigi- 
DJjya/, uv evct B^Xoy ixpivyovr a rov Sayaroy, ev /3a£t/Xc!w xaro/xrjffa/y 

Tlugyov rs xaracixivaffccvrct^ &c. If any reliance may be placed 
on this tradition, the fabulous war of the Giants against the 
Gods must have originated in the apostasy at Shinar, in 
which Nimrod seems to have sustained a very important 
part: and hence, perhaps, the title given him (Gen. ix. 8, 9) 
of "1*23, which is perfectly equivalent to the Greek y/yag, 

and Arabic and is properly enough used for hero. 

See also Abydenus, Polyhistor, and others, as cited ib. cap, 
xiv.-xvii., all to the same effect. This constellation is occa¬ 


sionally termed Uyi.1 by the Arabs; who, like Homer, give 
him a dog for a companion : which seems to identify him 

with the great hunter of Scripture. /. i£u*j) ^ 

£aaj W : i.e. And it ( i. e. Sirius) 

is in its rising opposite to tjyij; and they call it the dog of 
the Giant: the Giant is also a name of : they repre¬ 


sent Sirius, as a dog to it, following his master. See also 
Hyde’s Notes to his edition ofUlug Beigh, pp. 44, &c.; Castell, 
and also Michaelis, supplement to the Heb. Lexicon, sub voce 
b'D2. Homer speaks of his dog , II. xxii. 29, 30. See 
Eustathius on the place; Job, xxxviii. 31 ; Isa. xiv. 12, &c. 

lb. HD'2*1. And (the) Pleiades. This word occurs again 
in Job, xxxviii. 31, and Amos, v. 8. In the first of these we 
have, ntt'2 nirr^tt Const thou bind to thee the 

sweet influences of Pleiades ? &c. The passage iu Amos i«, 
apparently, a citation from this in Job. The same word is found 
both in tlie Syriac and Chaldee, and has been taken to signify 
the same constellation, viz. the Pleiades. The etymology of 
the word receives some light from the Arabic , whence 

suy, a heap , accumulation , &c. : so called, perhaps, from 
the cluster of stars which the constellation exhibits. The 
following are among the etymologies offered in Eustathius, 
on the place above cited from Homer: viz. ’A/ ds rrXt/ddeg 

7)70/ dftb Trig {j,7\rfoq airedv TVk7)/6v7)g m on rtKe'/ovg o/xou xccrd fl/ay 


ffuvayujyqy e /< j 7 (/ Sorgov ydg aurdg Xeyoi/tf/v), &C. : i. €. The Pleiades 
are so called , either from their mother Pleione, or , because 
they are many (nXiiovg) together in one collection (for they call 
them the cluster), &c. This last term is curious, because 
it seems to be, not merely a conjectural etymology, but 
actually one of the names by which this constellation was 
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called. Pliny, too, terms It Caterva, lib. *vin. 67. Hi* 
Words, are, “Jam VtrgillaS in t&lo notabiles catervafeaerat 9 " 

See. So Hafiz in his Lyrics, JjLc, the knot of the 

Pleiades* See the last couplet of his second Ode. And, as 
it is said to announce by its rising the season of sowing, of 
the production of fruits, of the harvest, and ingathering of 
these, it Was fabled by the poets as employed in carrying 
ambrosia to Jupiter. Hence, perhaps, “ the sweet influences ’ 
ascribed to them, as above cited. u n sXaddug 6s 6 irc/qrvg 

zaXeT uuv rag TlXe/dSag, vrgbg ccg cirtfio; fe , Jtc*/ r \fjLV\rbg y xtt) tZjv 
xagrrSjv agxi) ytvstitug xai ffuvcc/geffjg . . . 0 hutov yag rug Kgoffrjflou- 
vouffag rift ruiV a^gui-rcdi/ ysvsi rdg wgag, ravrag xcci tJ A// fegeiv rr t v 

u/±j3go<rla,v.. fi See Athenaeus, lib. xi. c. xii. p. 490, ed, Bipont. 
The Arabs too, speaking of rain, say, of any low land, accord- 

j ^ in -'*■jy -- y ^ 

ing to Jauhari, The dropping of the 

Pleiades has dealt liberally with it. Sub. v. This 

constellation wa9 certainly known to the Arabs before the 
times of Mohammed. Amrulkeis, one of their most cele¬ 
brated ancient poets, mentions it thus (ed. Hengstenberg, 

1823): 




- V~o 


U \JU 


J LyJI E« 

(0 Cum Pleiades apparerent in coelo , ita vt apparel medium 
baltheiy cujus gemmee auro sunt inter stinc tec" 

lb. fEH VHm. And the chambers, kc. By this the con¬ 
stellations in the southern hemisphere are probably intended ; 
arid, as the ancients laboured very much under the notion— 
as indeed the people of the East still do — that every thing 
was regulated oy the influence of the stars, it is not unlikely 
that, here too, all these constellations are named, as being 
instrumental in bringing on and keeping up the storm, which 
Job is certainly describing (comp. Judg. v. 20); asserting, 
however, at the same time, that God is the maker and con¬ 
troller of these powers. The passage, already alluded to in 
Amos (viz. v. 9, &o.), is manifestly of this oharneter. So 
is also Job xxxviii. 31-30. The south, too, is mentioned as 
tile quarter from which tempests and storms come. See Job, 
xxxvii. 9, 17; Eccl.'i. 6; Zech. ix. 14; IV lxwiii. 23, &e. : 
and, in the first of these, we have the word *nr>, without the 
adjunct fE/n; and in the last, ]E)\n only. It was a general 
belief among the Greeks and Romans too, that these con¬ 
stellations were influential in exciting storms and tempests. 
Fliny, who was a sedulous observer, and faithful reporter, 
of tho notions of his times, says (INI tit. Hist. lib. xviii. 69): 
"'Ante omnia uutem duo genera esse cnclcst.is injurin' uiemi- 
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iliisc debemat. Uimm quod tempestates voeamua, in quibnd 
gmndines, pwccdhe, Caeteraque similia intelliguntur : qua* 
cnm acciderlnt, Yia major appellfttur. H<ec ab korridis side* 
ribus exeunt, at sapius dixintus , veluti Arcturo , Orione , 
Hadis” See. See also ib. cc. 67, 68. The discovery of this 
sidereal influence Pliny ascribes to Democritus; which, 
however, Cicero, and Aristotle long before, had attributed to 
Thales. 

TO. pH *T5, &c.; i.e. so far, that there can be no investi¬ 
gation, beyond the research of men. Ib, in the parallel 
member, so far as to exceed number . niwb^, signifies won- 

ders , either in or out of the order of nature. The whole of 
this verso is, with a very trifling variation, to be found in ch. 
v. 9, in the speech of Eliphaz. 

11. TH, Behold he passeth, &c. This is, I think, 

the earliest intimation we have in the Scriptures of the me - 
tap/iysteal, or invisible and omnipresent , character of the 
Deity. Before this time, God is mostly spoken of a9 a visible 
and corporeal being; and not unirequently after it: without, 
however, intending to inculcate any thing contrary to hi6 
omnipresent, or truly spiritual, nature. The earlier notion 
w os, perhaps, better adapted to the simplicity of primitive 
times; and, if intended to give some idea of the incarnation 
which w as to take place in the “ latter days,” was not without 
its force. 

; *)birp 111. Behold , He taheth, or snatcheth away; i.e . 

violently. This particle may also bo rendered by when , or 
if which is its Chaldee or Syriac usual acceptation. Sec 

(r 

Noldius. Ib, •’D, Who can effectually turn him bach? 
See Gram. Art. 235 ; comp. Eccl. viii. 4. 

13. nribN, As to God, &c. A nominative absolute, 

7 

(Ginm. Art. *216, 10, 11). In such n case as the pre¬ 
ceding, 1/e turneth not away his wrath. Ib. ^nnuJ. They 

hare bowed, bent, or sunk down. Verbs having the second and 
third rndical letters the sanlc, are not universally subject to 
contraction, Gram, Art. 204, 3 ; and this, among other in¬ 
stances, will show that even the same verb is occasionally 
found in both forms. See Prov. xiv. 19; Hah. iii. 6. In 

Ps. xxxv. 14, we lnive ’’rriritt? Tip, calamitously I have been 

depressed; i. e. bowed down with calamity: and in each 
case, tho preterite, stating* a usual fact, may be translated as 

a present tense. Ib. :nrn The helpers, See,. The lead¬ 

ing notion inherent in ^rn, seems to be, fearing; then, 
secondly, reverencing , rcyardiny with awe , terror, (head; 
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and, thirdly, considering such, as fierce, insolent, &c. 

Jauhari gives a curious illustration of the second sense of 
this word in an ancient Arabian proverb, which is this : 

O. ^ J O r o r J U £>L> ^ G 3 +* 

er* i?' ^ 

— 1 ^ 03 ' ' 

> A feared man is better than a commiserated one; which 

he interprets by saying, It is better that thou be feared than 
pitied: meaning, perhaps, that a man so circumstanced as to 
insure fear, i.e. who has influence sufficient for this, is 
better off than one who is commiserated for his wants. Comp. 

the cognate roots 2 m, and 

14. '3 &c. The precise force of the first of these 

particles, is much the same with that of C 2 , root So 

of FpH, comprehending , including. The second C?) is equi¬ 
valent, perhaps, to ]n, or ngn, behold, mark, See. See ch. 

viii. 6 . The compound will then signify, see, mark , more - 
over; i.e. in addition to what has been said, and nearly equal 
to our much more , much less , &c. as the case may require. 
Shall I answer Him? Shall I therefore (Gram. Art. 234, 2 ), 
choose my ivords with Him ? The paragogic n, in rnnn^, 

has much the same force in the second member, that * 1 ^, with 

the epenthetic 3 , has in the first. I dwell upon this, because 
the exact force of the Hebrew text will never be felt, until 
these particles are well understood. 

15. Because, wei'e 1 just , I would not , could not, 

might not , answer , &c. taking in the sense of quod, 

eo quod. The exegetical sense appears to be, W/ ere I indeed 
what I ought to be, truly informed and truly good, then 
surely I should be the last to think of disputing with God : 
my business would be to supplicate Him as my judge; be¬ 
cause I should then know and feel, how far my present state 
is from that of perfection. The same seutiment seems to 

pervade the next verse. is an unusual form, com¬ 
pounded apparently of the form and the prefix p. 

Gram. Art. 157, 17. Still I am greatly inclined to believe 
that all is not quite correct here. I suspect, therefore, that 

for '’ + toiEt£? + ]p + b was the original punctuation of 

this combination; and that the sense was, lit. For not judg¬ 
ing me, i.e. I would supplicate (Him) not to judge me : O for 
occurring frequently in this sense and usage. Roseiimiiller 

cites Jttribjp, Ps. ci. 5 , here, as exhibiting the same form with 

It will be seen, however, on a moment’s inspection, 

that the insertion of the 2 — which makes all the difference— 
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is questionable in this word also; not to dwell on the ('), 
which is appended to it. The fact is, therefore, this word is 

not of the same form with MET? ; and that not so much as one 

example of it any where occurs. My own opinion is, that 

'Otrbp, lit, from slandering me , is here also the true reading. 

Let others judge. 


16. 7'pNN fc^b. I would noty could noty trust , that 

* * 

he would attend to ; or, as we say familiarly, that He would 
give me his ear y i.e. that I should be regarded : for the rea¬ 
sons given in the following context. 

17. C3n. To no purposCy &c. prospectively; i.e . for no 

ostensible object that I can discover. That I am not perfect, 
1 allow; yet, as l retain my faith, which justifies me in ex¬ 
pecting that mercy will be extended to my sins, 1 am at a 


I *— / w t 

oss to know why I am thus severely trie 
xxiv. 24 ; Job. i. 9; Prov. xxiii. 29. 


I 


Comp. 2 Sam. 


^b. He gives , or grants , noty Sttfn {the) bring¬ 
ing hack of my spirit , i.e. my refreshing , or, that I be re¬ 
freshed. Ib. D v T"i!iaiD, (With) bitter things . Form TipQE, 

Gram. Art. 161, form viii. The dagesh is perhaps euphonic. 
Not unlike this is a passage in the Selections of Sheikh Ah¬ 
med, p. V, from Ishak Ibn Yusuf, ed. Calcutta: 






• ■ 






I have been put in possession of various and every sort of 
misfortunes ; I have contended with the most fearful and dis¬ 
tressing circumstances; I have tasted the sweet and bitter 
things of time ; continued experience has taught me (its) law. 


And again in the next page : 



£T 



Lifey indeedy was once sweet; but afterwards it became 
embittered . 


19. nb 1 ? on. Lit. If, or putting the case (it is), as to 

strength I speak; powerful behold (is He). The b is often 
used in this sense, and then is nearly synonymous with n^l. 

Gram. Art. 216, 15. Ib. tOQtptpb"DS1- And if as to judg¬ 
ment. ’OT'EV 'E, who appoints , can or shall appoint (for) me. 

Comp. Jer. xlix. 19; l. 44 ; cited, perhaps, from this very 
place, and where the last clause seems to explain what is 
here said. 
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‘20. See vr. 15, where a similar sentiment is advanced. 

21. My soul; i.e. here, self. Arab. 

‘22. N^n-nnw, sup. rng?. Comp. vr. 3. It is one, i.e, 

both good and evil must stand convicted before Him; be¬ 
cause none is so perfect as to be able to abide His scrutiny : 
and hence it is that all die, — a manifest allusion to Gen. 
iii. 19. The latter part of this verse will find a parallel in 
Eccl. vii. 15 ; whence it will appear, that the doctrine so 
little understood in the days of Job, was well known to the 
Preacher. 

23. The meaning seems to be: Should the cruel, never¬ 
theless, wantonly inflict death, will He consider the wasting 
of the iunocent as mere sport? Certainly not: He will 
avenge it. 

24. not V?«n, “ The earth,” as the Auth. Ver., 

but A land, any land; putting a case, as before, but omitting 

the usual particle DM. Ib. nEp3\ Doth he cover , &c.; i. e. 

Does he throw a yeil over, so as to skreen or conceal 

their faces, which would otherwise answer (an nn33?), as to 
their iniquity. The sense seems to be : Should a land be 
subject generally to a tyrant, or a tyrannic populace, still 
those employed to administer its affairs shall not escape 
Divine vengeance, if they dare to act unjustly.— In such a 
case the armies of Egypt were destroyed, because the will of 
the tyrannic Pharaoh was unhesitatingly complied with. In 
a similar ease too, Babylon fell; and so did ancient Rome : 
and, generally, persons in office acting otherwise than truth 
and righteousness shall prescribe, shall experience discom¬ 
fiture in one way or other. This verb is often used in this 
sense. See Prov. xii. 16; Hos. ii. 11 ; Ps. xxxii. 1 ; Job, 

xvi. 18 ; Nell. iii. 37. lb. If not; i.e. If God is not 

such as these sentiments require, then (iDW) tell me, who,i.e. 

of what sort, lie is ; for hitherto I have heard of no such God. 

25. Than a runner. See my Translation of the 

Travels of lbn Batuta, p. 101, note; and comp. 1 Kings, 

xiv. 27; 2 Kings, xi. 13. lb. They have fed, as if 

pursued: IMn have not seen , cjpcricnced, nyiD, yood , or 
prosperity. 

26. They have passed by; i.e. have done so, 
and do bo habitually. Gram. Art. 237, notes, lb. “DP 
npK nVDW. With the reed-vessels; i.e. have, as it were, 

« "V ■ 

borne them company, and so departed with the greatest 
speed. The second word hero, meaning vessels , is used for 
, boats, or the like, just as vessel is with us. npH is 
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apparently synonymous with ch. viia. 11. See the note. 
The Arabic *cf h, in all probability, the same word. Jau- 

luu’i aays of it, StCT L&S t fUill 


K ■: 



7uli01 ; i.e. pCSi, with the vowel fat ha, 

_ ""i 

ant/ mcdda , FAe as <7 noan o/’tmfty «*M, i.e. one read. 


iSiidl aliV 




See Schultens on this 


-- ^ ( ^ 

passage. Again, uuder he tells us, that is ^ 

iSH, a sor£ a/* rtvJ, o/" which the 'plural is ul>L*jsd, &c. In 

Tsa. xviii. 2, we find mention of the ttijinb?, running on the 

face of the. waters; whence, those carried in them are termed 

D^b;? E'OSbsp, i.e. swift messengers , just as Job says of his 

days, which arc here compared by him to these swift vessels 

in their progress, V**? '30 ^vp, are swifter than a courier; 

and, in this place, are like an eagle rushing on his food . 
Herodotus, lib. i. c. 194, describes such vessels as were used 
on the Euphrates; and 13ruee tells us such are used on the 
Nile. The Welsh, too, use such still on the Severn, and 
term them cor teles, probably because covered with leather, 
Heliodorus, in Ills iEthiopica, lib. x, p. 4G0, gives a descrip¬ 
tion of vessels of this sort: his words are: wuvro Kara rd 

* AaraCtppav rtoraydv" oi *j,$v Kara ro ZfuyfLa, o} 5s tfocOftsloig Ik za?.a- 
fMiiv mntairiiLimg' a di) 'rXtforu Kal xara croAAck {A<y/\ rvjg oydr,g Icaktvt 
. . . serr/ os (j^ubgo/Awrara rrjg re uA»k eVcxa, Kai uy()og, on duo 

(rroLi) zal rgsTg avogag ccvtytfLiva . xaAa fJ^og yd^ lari hrya nr/Ji^tAvog, 
vo.l roa^v ixarrrrjv ny.afto'J rraoiyo(uvog . . . 4C transmit tebcuit Astar 
horram fluvium , aid per ponton, alii navigiis ex arundine 
fact is , (par. plurima ct in multis par libtis ripce vacillabant . . . 
Sunt antcm celerrima turn propter materiam turn propter onus, 
guod non plures quam duos tresve viros ferant. Anaida cjfivm 
in d uas partes dissect a y ex qualihet sect lone navifto him pr rebel 
ac cfficit.” So also Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, iv . 9, Aorog 

6 nd-rugog <7T(>bg TXsfora y^dtf^og . Kai ydf> <irXoTcc tfoiouGiv aurou. 

And Plin. xrii. 11 (22), Ex ip90 cjuidem papyro navigia tex- 
unt. And yi, 56 (57), Etiam nunc (naves) in Britannico 
ocernio vitiles curio circumsutae sunt (such are the coricles of 
the Welsh just noticed): in Nilo ex papyro, ex ecirpo, et 
nrundine. See also Lucan, Pharsal. iv.36; Achilles Tati us, iv. 
^248; Prud.adv. Symm.ii. p.242; Plutarch, delsid. etOsir. 
^ 3G8; Ilieroz. of Boehart, Pt. II. lib. n. cap. ii.; Geeenius, 
Comment. liber den JesaiaXcb. xviii. 2). Diodorus Siculus, 
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also, lib. hi. xlii. tells us, that the Nabatean Arabs took to this 
sort of piratic life, after the kings of Alexandria had made 
the Arabian gulf navigable. His words are: xai y.r t ffrpxd 
OKu<pr) xuraGy.vjd'^ovTig iyfffreuov roi; x. r. See also 

ch. xxiv. 18. Strabo, too, notices a small sort of vessel of 
this sort used by the Arabs, which was—just as the eoricles of 
the Welsh now are on the Severn—covered with leather. 
His words are : cXsovrsq ex civrd did rm rfrevwv Oig/Aarlvoi; ov.o/o/r, 
“ Navigantes ad eaper augustias, navigiis ex corio confectis.” 
Lib. xvi. § 19. See ch. xxiv. 18. Mr. Rich tells us (Re¬ 
sidence in Koordistan, vol. ii. pp. 163, 164, notes), that such 
robberies are still practised on the Tigris. 

27. HENTDN. If or putting the case that , my word has 

been, & c. ’HEN, read Omri , the accent here ( Tiphkha an¬ 
terior) being always placed on the first syllable, when ana- 
logy would require it to be elsewhere, is not allowed to inter¬ 
fere with the vowel of this syllable. Gram. Art. 61. lb . 

—nrptpfc?. Let me forget,—forsake , &c. Gram. Art. 
234. I take the latter of these verbs also to refer to ''CPg?: 

it being a thing usual with the sacred writers to add such 
words, for the purpose of strengthening, or otherwise de¬ 
fining, their expressions. Gram. Art. 241, 18. The fol¬ 
lowing '35, let me even. &c., or, taking it in its own 

order, my countenance let me even make joyful. That the 
copulative 1 is so used, see Numb. xxx. 8; Prov. xxxi. 28, 

&c. ; Nold. Concord, p. 283, &c. nrbnN. According to the 

' U << 1 

Soorah, JLsjJij, n372, signifies light coming on at the latter 

part of the night, and q fextent be - 

tween the eyebrows; and -sdoi , the counte¬ 

nance's lighting up , or being gladdened: which exactly suits 

O ^ J ^ « 


our passage. We have also, for rrappr,<sia, inErpen. 

N. T .; 1 Tim. iii. 13. 


28. I have dreaded , &c. A state familiar to those 

who are nervous : they can seldom allow themselves to be¬ 
lieve that God can ever be merciful enough to forgive all 
their sins. So adds Job, For I know , &c. 

20. lain wicked , &c. Why then am I thus exercised 

with pain, both from within and from without? comp. vr. 17. 
The two succeeding verses follow out this sentiment. 

30. Job here recurs to the sentiments with which lie 


commenced this discourse, vv. 2, 3, &c. I take to 

signify, that I should effectually answer Him ; i.e. overcome 
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Him in argument. The epenthetic 3 seems to supply this 
corroborative sense. Gram. Art. 235. 

33. Eb There exists not , &c. IT pin, impleader , 

mediator . The 32d and 33d verses contain an anti-climax 
—as do the 30th and 31st,—or descending gradation. 

34. "lpj, the apocopated form of See Gram. Tables 

of the Verb, and Art. 233. Used here to express petition 
(ib. note). Let Him remove , or, O that he would , Sec. 

^nvnn. Let it not affright me. We have the epenthetic 

3 inserted here, probably, for the same purpose as in 
vr. 30. 

35. We have here the paragogic n and 3 in the verbs, 
marking, perhaps, the consecutive character of the context; 
ns if he had said, Were I liberated from this calamity, my 
miiul would not experience the instability and inequality 
of confidence which it now does. I should address Him, 
and not be afraid : because the terrors with which He afflicts 
me, would then be removed. But this, alas ! is not my pre¬ 
sent state. Ih. 73“^“'3. Lit. Behold, or for not so, as to 
me (is it) with me. I take p3Sl here as a nominative abso¬ 
lute, which would more regularly stand at the commence¬ 
ment of the sentence; but, as the language is highly impas¬ 
sioned, a transposition of this sort need not be wondered at. 
We have a similar transposition in vr. 19, in the particle rr3n ? 
probably on the same account. 


CHAPTER X. 

1. ntpp3. Whether we derive this word from Pp, VP, 

ttp3, or from their Arabic or Syriac equivalent or cognrte 

roots, the exegetical sense will be much the same; i.e. vexed , 
wearied, goaded, cut, pained, or the like. The form of the 

word requires that top3 be the root in kal; if top, then npp3 

would be the regular form : but no great stress can be laid 
on the vowel points; nor is the niphhal species universally 
formed as the tables require. See Gram. Art. 193, 4-6*. 
All the patriarch means is, I am pained , worn , weary, &c. 
with life . 

•ttl Lit. Let me leave my complaint upon 

myself; i. e. give myself up to the expression of it. In 

vr. 27 above, we have nrptttN, immediately followed 

by : but the context here requires a different sense ; 
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sl sense which the usage of this verb will fully justify. Comp. 
Exod. xxiii. 5 ; Deut. xxxib 36 ; 1 Kings, xxiv. 10, kc. So 

in the Arabic, the verb is applied to cattle grazing at 

large and freely; to an unmarried person , See. ; which appears 
to be its primary sense : and hence its secondary one, to 
leave , abandon, for rake; which is only a different application 
of the same original idea. 

_ —. Account me not , pronounce me not, 

wicked: i. e. condemn me not. Gram. Art. 157, 6. lb m 

^ 5 ''Thou cwntendest me (See Gram. Art. 206), for 

with me. 


3. pt27^rr , '3. That thou injure , or ergpress? Comp. cli. 
xiii. 25. Job here puts an impossible question, to shew the 
great difficulty to which his case had reduced him. lb. 
^'93 Lit. The thing laboured , i. e. wrought by thine 

own hands . lb. -TO^in. Thou hast shined . This word is 
applied to the appearance of the Almighty, and thence ro 
express the light and splendour flowing from Him. Dent, 
xxxiii. 2; Ps. l. 2; xclv, 1 ; Job, xxxvii. 15, See .; ami, in 
this and similar cases, must signify approval , giving counte¬ 
nance to, Sec, 


4, Lit. Indeed , or Whether, like the seeing uj 

a mortal man, scest thou? So the Arabic usage of A. Kor. 
Sur. ii. ^ f l. Whether thou address them not, kc... 


but without an interrogation. In this, and the following 
verse, tBiSfca and ”>53 retain their pure etymological significa¬ 
tions, which are, weak, or moi'tal, man ; and great , or power- 
fui, man, respectively. 

6. t&j?3rt '3: That Thou inqubest, See. : i.c. great, wise, 
nnd glorious, as Thou art, I cannot discover what can be in¬ 
tended by the sad system of affliction by which I am exer¬ 
cised. The same sentiment often occurred to David: as it 
has, and docs, to many at this, and every, period of time. 
Nor is it necessary that vve should know all God’s purposes : 
that they shall work together for -our good is wisdom enough 
for us; and this is the proper work of faith. 

7. Lit. On, or upon, or in, thy knowledge ; 

i. c . simply, I recognise thee as my Lord and Maker; and 

Thou hnowest , that I am not detenuinately 

wicked, or guilty , as these my accusers will have me to be. 
It should be observed, that it is a very different thing in Job 
to say that he is not guilty , that is, of the crimes laid to his 
charge by his friends; and to persist in affirming that he is a 
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sinner in God's sight generally : the former was a duty to 
himself; the latter, a duty to God. He adds, nevertheless. 
Be the real cause of my affliction what it may, it is well 
known to God ; and to myself, that deliverance is to be 
expected from no other. 

8. Lit. Have tied me together; i. q. 'OM^Spri, 

vr. 10. Arab. circumdedit , cinxit: vittd fascidve re- 

vinxit . Syr. , ligavit fascia , See, The following, *rrp 

D'DD, at once , or as one , round about , refers, I think, to this 

verb. And made, or finished, me. Comp. Gen. ii.3. 

nitpvb — M~ja. He hewed out, or formed, for completion . See 
my Prolegomena to Mr. Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, Prol. i. 
§ vii. par, v. 

9. "i£n3. Like the clay , &c.; a direct allusion 
to the creation of man : the last clause is worded in the very 
terms used in Gen. iii. 19. It is, therefore, a citation from 
that book. 

7 0 l> 

10. 'OM'BpJ-l. Syr. |^Q , undci congeries , &c. Thou 

condensest , puttest together , makest up, or compactest me. 
Job here, and to vr. 12, describes his own conception and 
formation, which, in the spirit of true philosophy, he ascribes 
to the miraculous wisdom and poAver of God. 

11. 'OpDtpn. This seems to be cited in Ps. cxxxix. 13, 
which see. 

12. D"n, &c. Life and favour , Sec. Not only gavest 

thou me life, but graciously hast preserved me during my 
whole life. Comp. ch. xxxi. 18. lb. And thy 

appointment , i. e. thy Providence. 

13. In thy heart, i. e. The invisible means by 
which thy operations are brought about, as well as the ends 
for which they were undertaken, lie hidden within thy 
breast: no man can declare them. lb. ’’FIV'P. This I know , 
and this therefore I proclaim. 

14. ’'HMDn DM. If I have sinned , Thou hast observed 

me: thy knowledge of this will retain the fact against me. 
Ib. And from my transgression , &c. ; i. e. although 

Thou hast been favourable to me, still thou wilt not consider 
me guiltless. This sentiment is carried on into the next 
verse : and both the justice and mercy of God are there 
plainly vindicated. 

15. Have I done righteously, &c.; i. e. If (sup- 
plying DM from the preceding context) I have done what 
righteousness requires, as far as man can do it, still a sense 
of the imperfection of my services must be such as to 

s 
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overwhelm me with shame and blushing. See vv. 20, 21, 
above, lb. pbp JFull of vileness, and seeing my wretched¬ 
ness, or, the seeing, experiencing (for verbs of sense are often 
used one for another) of my own wretchedness, I cannot so 
much as look up. Ps. xl. 13, lb. My wretchedness, 
i. e. either moral or physical; but here moral, as "pbp in the 

f iarallel requires. Comp, also cli. xxx. 16, 27; Ps. xxv. 18; 
xxxviii. 10 ; cvii. 10 ; cxix. 92, Sec. 

16. n^i>\ Hut he is glorious, or triumphs, Sc c. Impers. 
Comp. Exod. xv. 1, 21, Sc c. The sense, “increase,” often 
given to this verb, manifestly does not belong to it. If how¬ 
ever we bear in mind, that Job is here comparing his case 
with that of the prosperous wicked (see vr. 3), we shall find 
no difficulty in seeing, that this applies to them distributively , 
or impersonally . He then resumes his discourse, as left at 
vr. 14. bnt£>3. As a fierce lion, Sc c. On this word see 

Bochart. Hieroz. pt. i. lib.iii. c. i.; Michaelis, Supp. N.2455. 
lb. Sec.. Lit. Thou turnest again, See. ; but, if taken as 

qualifying the following verb, it may be construed (Gram. 
Art. 222, 4) as an adverb ; again thou becomest, or shewest 
thyself, marvellous towards me (Gram. Art. 157, 13, 14): i.e. 
suppliest me with strength for my day. I prefer the former. 
Admirable will, perhaps, be a better translation of this verb 
here than marvellous: as it is used in some other places 
to express the gracious and good works God has done for 
His people. This sense will occasionally give a pointed 
antithesis to the context: as, Ps. cxxxix. 14, \*rb^ 

O^Kbcs. In terrible things have I become wonderful, 
or, an object of wonder and admiration: admirable are Thy 
works. Sc c. ; i. e. not wonderful, considered only in the ab¬ 
stract, but as bringing good to the good, and evil to the evil, 
doers. 

17. Thou re newest —&c., i.e. both by the 

reproaches of these my friends, and of others my professed 
foes—my pains, (See. lb. 3^7)1, for in Hiph. : but, a9 

the verb is apocopated, and would regularly become to 

avoid the difficulty of pronunciation, as in the segolate nouns, 

(Gram. Artt. 74, 2; 108; 119, 7), it takes the form 
and hence, perhaps, it ought to be considered here as forming 
an arodoaig to the preceding member, thus : so, i. e. by this 
means. Thou makest the increase of Thine anger against me 
to appear. Gram. Art. 233, 3. Ib. mb'br). Changes , re¬ 
newals; but, as the language is here evidently military, 
reinforcements. Ib. An army. The l here I take to 

be intensitive, as in 1 Kings, viii. 27, &c. See Nold. p. 290, 
sig. 28. 

18. 5713^. Had I expired, i.e. at that time : the present 
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tense here, as in other cases innumerable, taking a time 
present to that had in view by the context generally. The 
same is the case with following ; and also with rrntf, 

and ba-lN, in the next verse, without any y conversivutn to 
jnark this: the doctrine about which is, therefore, a mere 
figment: the particle having no such conversive power in 
any case. 

20. mp; bin;. He would cease, lay on: i. e. to lay on 
(supp. his hand } see vr. 33 above: but here, to afflict, 
\?Zpp. From me , constr. with blpl, That he would cease from 
me y &c\ ; i. e, afflict me no longer. 

21. Tibs. I go y constr. with to a land: not with 

the parenthetical clause, And I return not. See 

Grain. Art. 241, 18. 

22. nncy A land of singular or great darkness . 

nfiM for nn^V. Gram. Art. 72: the root being or 

In this case, the terminating n, named paragogic , will be 

the Arabic s of unity , or singularity ; as in a singu¬ 
larly learned man . So Great , or singular , salvation : 

—of Amos, iv. 3, and respectively. The primary 

notion of this root seems to be, covering , doubling , involving , 
concealingy and hence, obscuring . Chald. duplicatum. 

O f # 

peplum . Syr. , duplicavit, involvit. Ethpa. de - 
liquium animi passus est . Hence, eye-lids , will be, 

the coverings of the eyeSy &c. Hence, too, the coming on of 
dark clouds, night, &c., may be well described by this term ; 
as also may distress, or adversity, brought on by any cause 
whatsoever. See Job, xi. 17; Isa. viii. 22, 23; Amos, iv. 13 ; 
I Sam. xiv. 28. From the term 375P occurring at the 
end of the chapter here, and signifying, giving light — 
alluding, as it should seem, to its brighter season, or day¬ 
time— I take the term nriQV to signify, the shadows of night, 
or the darker periods of the land spoken of, and which are 
compared with bpN, thick or dense darkness. With this, 

ninb?, shadoiv of death , I take to be in apposition. Ib. 

D*H"Tp rfbl. And orderless , such as was the state of primeval 

T • % _ ^ 

night, Gen. i. 2. Emptiness y and want of cultivation, with 
darkness: i. e. ^np. Or, as Milton words it, 

“ Darkness fled; Light shone , and order from disorder 
sprung .” So Shakespeare, “ Let order die . and dark¬ 

ness be the burier of the dead." lb. b^VriDS 5?prn. Lit. 
And it giveth light like the thick darkness; L e . The light, 
which is at any time to be seen there, may more properly be 
termed thick darkness: or, as Milton speaks, perhaps with 
thi9 very passage in his eye, u Not light , but rather darkness 
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visibleSec. Job here describes the region of the dead as a 
dark, dreary, sunless land, such as this earth was before 
light shone upon it. The description is grounded, no doubt, 
on the real character of Oriental tombs, which are formed of 
large chambers, constructed under ground. In these, cells 
are made, in which the several coffins are placed. And, 
as neither light nor air can be admitted, except when opened 
for the reception of some new tenant, their gloom and noi¬ 
some stench (see Matt, xxiii. 27) cannot well be overdone in 
description. See also Isa. xiv. 8, with Lowth’s notes. 


CHAPTER XI. 

2. ttTN. Lit. A man of both lips. As the tongue 
is often put for language of a specific sort, see ch. v. 21, and 
Eccl. v. 2, t. e. as piercing, flattering , &c., so is the lip to 
represent sentiment , the making professions , or the like. 
Comp. Ps. xii. 3; xxii. 8; Zeph. iii. 9; Prov. xii. 19; 
xvii. 4; Job, xii. 20, &c.; and so, perhaps, Gen. xi. 1, 7. 

3. Thy strange or singular sayings , &c. Whether 
we derive this word from the Heb. to, Arab. <Xj, sejunxit, 

or NT21, Arab. or originating, feigning , being alone. 

Sec., the general exegetical sense will be essentially the same, 
i.e. singular, rare, novel , things, or words. Or, if we suppose 
it to take its signification from 13, linen, and to be used in 
1 i c ® ^ ® , a garment, or coat , the result will still be 

nearly the same, viz. cloaking , dissembling , <kc. Comp, 
ch. vi. 15; Isa. xxiv. 16. Ib. Db?tt. Putting to shame. 
This word is nearly allied in sense and sound to the Sanscrit 
Gldmna, Engl, glum, or gloom, and Lat. calamitas. 

4. '•npb. Lit. My receiving, or holding, as relating to 
opinions: i. e. My doctrine. The word i9 manifestly a fa¬ 
vourite with Solomon, who appears, on many occasions, to 
have imitated both the language and style of Job. 

6. niDb^ri, Lit. Hidden things; i.e. treasures: which 
seems to be the proper exegetical sense of this term, in all 
the places in wnich it occurs. Ib. E'b'p?. Two 

times double as to substance, wealth ; i. e. greatly superior to 
it. Ib. 3n\ And know thou, lit. But imperatives are often 
put for futures. See Gram. Art. 239, and the LXX. in this 
place. The sense, then, would have been much the same if 
the pret. or pres, ■nyij’i, or 91JD5, had been used; the 1 
signifying so, therefore , or the like: i. e. If God had sup¬ 
plied thee with the real knowledge of thy state, then shouldest 
thou have known that He thinks lightly of thee. Ib. *jb 
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This verb 1 take to be the Hiph. of or rtttb. See the 
Dictionaries, and comp. Job, xxxix. 17, where the context is 
of a kindred character. Here, however, ascription of the 
thing implied by the verb is evidently meant (see Gram. 
Art. 157, G, with the note): i. e. Because thou art sinful, 
God has so dealt with thee, as thus to declare that thou 
art foolish and deceived. Not unlike this are the verses 

cited by lbn Arabshah, in a work entitled x^Tli 

&c., p. lately published by Frey tag : 


Ajb Uw oU^xll l 

5L’liu> cJu*x^ 




Hut taken it is the will of God that fate should take 
effect , and that wrath should openly bereave, He makes medi¬ 
cine, for this , the cause of disease ; the advantages of the spe¬ 
cific, a hilling poison. Then is all being an enemy ; place , 
an adversary ; life , death ; and the friend, a destroyer. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the nttipn, wisdom, 
here spoken of, is not the abstract property so called merely, 
but that person who is, in other places of Holy Scripture, 
termed the Wisdom of God; especially as the context im¬ 
mediately following has been cited by St. Paul, Rom. x. 6, 
&c., and referred to Christ. The apostle’s citation, however, 
is generally supposed to be taken from Deut. xxx. 12, 13; 
which, a9 far as it goes, was perhaps taken bv Moses from 
this place in Job. But, what is most remarkable, a consider¬ 
able part of St. Paul’s citation (vr. 7) is not to be found in 
Deuteronomy, but occurs here in Job only. St. Paul, there¬ 
fore, whether he cited a part or not of this passage from 
Deuteronomy, must have taken the latter part of hi9 citation 
from Job. 

1 believe, therefore, that he did so, and that he has put 
the true explanation on it; and, consequently, that Zophar 
here speaks of Christ. Besides, the context immediately 
following (here in Job) 9peak9 not of wisdom in the abstract 
(and perhaps no part of the Old Testament does); but of the 
person and character of God, So again, in vr. 10, not an 
abstract quality, but a substantive person, must be meant. 
Compare also ch. xxviii. vv. 12-28, where (vr. 21) it is said 
to be nttbyp, laid up , concealed, as here. And, although 
this wisdom may be Bpoken of as a property, yet, as it i9 here 
mentioned a9 derived from revelation solely, it must have 
reference to Christ. See also Prov. viii., where something 
more than an abstract property must be had in view. 
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It is worth remarking here, too, that in the East, from 
the very earliest times perhaps, to the present day, the terms 
wisdom and intelligence have been used to designate a person ; 
and that person who, as the Vicegerent of the unapproach¬ 
able and invisible Deity, made, and still governs, the world. 
The Buddhists style this person Buddha , which, in the San¬ 
scrit,— like the Greek — signifies Wise one. The 

Brahmins have him in Brahma , and their most ancient pre¬ 
tended revelation the Veda , i.e. Wisdom , Anglice Wit. So, 
in the Sanscrit compound Vedavit , i. e. Veda -knowing, or 
Anglice Wit-witty. It is a curious fact, that the Oriental 
Philosophers, i. e. teachers of religion, have been for ages, 
and still are, divided on the question, whether the attributes 
of the Deity, as Wisdom, &c., have not distinct essences, i. e. 
are not distinct persons. See Pococke’9 Spec., pp. 208, 218, 
&c. ; and Tholuck’s Speculative Trinitatslehre des Spateren 
Orients, Berlin, 1826. The Gnostics, a race of philosophers 
who endeavoured to make Christianity square with their own 
heathenish notions, considered Christ as this person : in 
which they erred, not so much in the general result thus 
arrived at, as in the means which they had recourse to for 
obtaining it. And, if heathenism is nothing more than an 
apostasy from true religion, as many very eminent writers 
have held—and which must be the fact if the Bible is true— 
we need not at all be surprised in occasionally meeting with 
many coincidences of this sort, (See my Sermon on the 
Sabbath, with the notes, and the authors there referred to.) 
The following is an extract from the Dabistan, a very curious 
Persian work on the creeds of the East. It is taken from 


the eleventh doctrine, on the creed of Huh am a, or I Pise 
men, i. e. Philosophers : — jx»Ua ^1 

^JlLo L •• L .llKj , y.-> *Xif. . • 


.. . Jut A/uUv; djlitjuxt 

Aft. 

00 * • ^ * 


J-! T?.J b 

0m 

jyf>\ (— lyeyA 

As ^ ^ Lib ^Lj.S sLsm^Ij ^ , ^ UjJU 

fcXjjLsw ^(. ^ Ufj^ ^, ^ lXXwL»r ( . ^ Lxjli jd 
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^jj\ ^jbr a)J\ ^1 


b3^ t .ji' >y ajujus.^ *<x£ 

^y* ^ j} vfvbv a ^v '-^3-= > b^ux 

tJ xib*isr 3^ k^yuj f^ J (j^ >^3 * • • 

**{*» (jbj^ ***-^ *\**V. lT^I ^>*** ^ (_T**b p* 3** 

3** p* 3^ ^y^ *^vy tfy** 4 t? ly by&s* 

Jyic aS^C>j 1 bxJ^J *ilb L -*by y^*3 


s«xi; u-yjj ; i. e. The principles of this sect arc 

founded on intellectual proofs. Each of the two ( i.e . of 
the Oriental, and Peripatetic philosophers, which, as the 
author states, ever have existed, and are still found in every 
part of the world) agree that the essence of God is inscrutable; 
that his necessary existence , unity , personality , and all his 
other attributes, constitute his very essence. They say that 
God knows every thing generally , but is, in individual things, 
changeable as it respects the whole: as it has been shewn 
in the accounts of the Yczdani. They say , too , that God 
is not an immediate agent; because it would be unbecoming 
the dignity of royalty to do any thing in his own person. 
On the contrary, it is most fitting that the affairs of state 
be committed to some one of his attendants well known for 
his activity and ability ; that he y by the command of his 
sovereign y appoint other ministers and officers; and y that 
these again should have their emissaries and functionaries, 
so that the whole business of government he carried on 
under the commands , and according to the will y of the 
sovereign. On this account it is y that God created the first 
Intelligence , which , in the Per sic , is termed Bahman, and 
Lord; also Berusood , Ferusood , Serush, and Far hang 
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Amighi . /m« they style the figurative Adam; since 

“ God created Adam in his own form ,” i.e. simply and un- 
mixedly; and, universal Intelligence is the means of 

necessary existence and power, and comprehends both; neces¬ 
sary existence may be said to constitute its right side, and 
power its left, lienee the universal soul is obtained from the 
left, which is its proper place . In truth, then, Adam may 
be said to represent the Intelligence, and Eve the universal 
soul; and on this account it is, that Eve is said to have ap¬ 
peared from the left side of Adam . The Soofees. indeed, hold 
the same, as the Sheikh Mohammed has stated in his Com¬ 
mentary on theGulshani Raz ; and, that when Jesus is styled 
the Son of God, the meaning is to be sought in this first In¬ 
telligence, because he proceeded from God without any inter¬ 
vening agency . They also consider Mohammed as being the 
same Intelligence ... and, as the perfections of his person con¬ 
stitute a ray of light from that essence, he is termed the 
Mohammedan light. Besides this, he has many other such 
names . Now, by the mediation of the first Intelligence, was 
the second Intelligence, and the soul and body of the azure 
heavens brought into existence ; and hence they style the re¬ 
volving, pure, crystalline heavens, the typical Eve. Again, 
by the intervention of the second Intelligence, the third Intel¬ 
ligence, viz. the soul and body of the heavens of the fixed stars, 
were created; and in the same manner were the Intelligences 
and souls, See. 

That the philosophy of ancient Chaldea, Persia, and 
Egypt, contained these notions, see Bruckeri Hist. Grit. Philos, 
tom. i. p. 132, &c. ; and my Sermon on the Sabbath, notes. 
This, as the author has well remarked, forms a main part of 
the religious philosophy prevailing in every sect in the East; 
and, as it is a tolerably good illustration of the sentiment of 
St. Paul, where he says, that “ professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools ” (Rom. i. 22, See.), and also of the 
passage before us, I have thought it worth while to give the 
extract, although it is longer than I could have wished. 
One thing to be observed here is, the immense danger of 
giving in to philosophical speculations on religion, and of 
adopting figurative interpretations in order to make every 
thing we may meet with square therewith; while, on the 
other hand, however foreign to our notions an authoritative 
interpretation given by an apostle may be, or however boldly 
figurative it may seem, it is not for us to reject it on any 
account whatsoever. In the present instance, as in the 
others referred to, the term wisdom appears to designate a 
person , and that person to be Christ. This, then, we ought 
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to consider ns a revealed doctrine; but not to be recurred to, 
either for the purpose of establishing any similar method of 
interpretation in any other place, or to set on foot, much less 
to confirm, any philosophico-theological notions we might 
happen to entertain, or be disposed to adopt. In such 
cases, therefore, when Scripture fails to be its own in¬ 
terpreter in the main, our duty i9 to remain contentedly in 
ignorance. 

7. "ipnn. Whether (by) searching , See. i.e . Is it possible 

for thee to find out, by any mode of inquiry, how subtle or 
learned soever it may be, the character, thoughts, modes of 
action, Sec. of the Almighty? The whole affair is (vv. 8, 9) 
too high, deep, lengthy, and broad, for thy powers to com¬ 
prehend, much less to develope thoroughly (rPbDFT7V). It 

seems extremely probable to me, that Zophar had in view 
some such reasoning as that which has just been cited from 
the Dabistfui. which presumes to ascertain how the Almighty 
must have thought, determined, and acted, as much in the 
highest heavens, as in the unsearchable mysteries by which 
we are surrounded here below; the least of which, indeed, 
far exceeds the most comprehensive powers of man. 

8. Here, perhaps, a nom. absolute. Gram. Art. 

21G, 10. As to the heights , &c. So, again, in the following 
member, Sec. As the question here evidently is 

about the Almighty — not about the search , or any other 
inanimate thing—I have introduced He is in , Sec. as the place 
seems to require. Comp. ch. xxii. 12. 

10. If He oppose , &c. It is evident from the 
context that this verb is used here in a military sense. Comp. 

the Arab. oilUL, adversatus fait, repugnavit , &c. ; and ch. 
xx. *2-1 ; 1 Saiu. x. 3 ; Isa. xxi. 1 ; and Ilab. i. 11. 

11. Mitt? N riE. Men of i.e. addicted to, vanity. Sec. Such He 

distinguishes from others : it is added and so, accordingly , 

He sceth , discovcrethy iniquity, lb. hft*), and shall 

not he understand and act accordingly ? It is thus, therefore, 
that lie deals with thee, making every thing adverse to thee, 
because of thine iniquity, vr. 6. 

12. 3133 ttJ'M*!, i.e. Even the gross, dense , insolent , man , 

becomes bold, impertinent , daring , born as wild as the 
ass, even as tile wild ass or onager. The lexicographers 
have, for some reason or other, supposed to signify hol¬ 
low ; and hence, supposing nib to be cognate with it, have 
thought that it also signified the same thing. In the Arabic, 

indeed, signifies the spaces between the knots of q. 
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cane or reed; and, because a reed is generally hollow, and 
is hence used as a tube, the notion has probably prevailed, 
that this word signified hollow also ! but all this is fallacious. 

The verb signifies mutivit , fremuit , caper libidinosus; 



magnified semet extulit , et superbivit: n. Inter - 


nodia produxit planta. Cogn. 4 - 0 I, and the Hebrew 213 or 

2'3. The Arabic verb is, in the latter sense, well illustrated 
by the following verse in Ibn Arabshah 5 9 Life of Timour, 
p. v, Calcutta edition : 



Let not the distance of glory make thee utterly hopeless , 
For it is to be obtained orderly and gradually. 

The reedy tooy whose height thou now seest. 

Sprang up and grew knot by knot. 


I.e. it increased shoot by shoot, until it arrived at its highest 
point. I take 2123, therefore, to signify proud, insolent , &c. 

lb. 22bl. Takes hearty grows bold. lb. i.e. and an 

ass , i.e. like the ass, wild ass , is man born. Esau is, 

in like manner, styled C1N bn??, Gen. xvi. 12, because he 

xvas bom hairy and was fierce, and because his posterity were, 
like the wild ass y also to be fierce, and to inhabit the desert 
country. The whole verse, therefore, is intended to apply 
to Job, as insolent, ignorant, and pertinacious. 

Our Auth. Vers, has here, “ Vain man would be wise y 

though " &c. It is true the verb 22b may signify being uise, 

from the circumstance that the heart (2b) wa9 supposed to 
be the seat of thought. But the heart was also supposed to 
be the seat of courage, which is only a modification of thought. 
In the former acceptation the passage is without point; as 
Job certainly made no profession of wisdom. Nor can I see 
any connexion whatever, between the supposition of a mail’s 
being born wild as an ass, and his being desirous to be wise, 
or the contrary. According to Hebrew notions, however, a 
wild ass was esteemed a ferocious animal; and, according to 
Syriac usage, the verb signifies, corroboravity audax , ani~ 
mosus fuit. In the Samaritan—which is corrupt Chaldee— 
ausus est t vim fecit, irrupit; and, in Conj. iv. of the Arabic, 
incessu vehementi fuit (see Castell). I think, therefore, 
the sense given in the Translation is the true sense of this 
passage. 
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13. nnN"DW. If thou hadst, &c. I take all this to be 

in the past tense, not only because the verb rrti'pn is, but 

also, because the Tbp3, with which the 15th verse begins, 

requires it to be so. In this case, the imperative -VTp'rnn of 

the 14th might also be construed as a preterite; i.e. as a 
present tense carried back into a past tense. But I think it 
ought rather to be taken as an impassioned parenthetical 
passage. The whole will then be as given in the text; and 
will imply, that if Job had formerly acted differently, i.e. 
with greater knowledge and less presumption, his state would 
now have been different from what it is: which is in 
unison with what is said above in vr. 6. 

15. Without spot .... been pure, &c. The 

participial p^B is capable of two senses : the one signifying 

fused , as metal fused by the refiner: in this sense, it may 
be applied to troops thrown into disorder : the other, pure or 
purified , as applied to metals fused for this purpose. In the 

context here, it is in the parallel with without spot; 

and, therefore, ought to be taken as synonymous with it. 

In ch. xxxvii. 18, we have p!MO 'N~i3, which I take to 

be much the same as '*M'i3, as a mirror without spot, 

or spotless. This will throw some light on a very obscure 

passage in Isa. viii. 23, nb plMO ~)t£b?b ^ lit. for it 

shall not be darkened to her , to whom it hath been fused ; i.e. 
made pure to her, i.e . Jerusalem, who shall now have been 
purified by affliction, shall be no more in a state of dark¬ 
ness and distressing obscurity, as in the former times, &c. 
Comp. Isa. i. 25, 26; and Job, x. 22. The preceding 

(ch. viii. 23), I take to signify the darkening , i.e. adver¬ 
sity fusing, which she was to undergo as in a “ furnace of 

affliction," ch. x I viii. 10. 

/' 

J0\ IS*) D'ES. As waters, &c.; i.e. Thou shouldest think 
on thy troubles, as on things long gone by. 

17. D'nnspn. And than noon, ch. v. 14. Vjn C-ipj, 

shall a period arise, i.e. more bright and cheering than noon. 

Comp. Ps. cxii. 4; Isa. lviii. 8, 10. *lbO signifies duration, 

i. e . any period of time, rrDyn I take to be the second pers. 

sing. pres, of kal, with the paragogic n, and to signify, and 
so shouldest thou be in obscurity , i. e. adversity. In Ps. 

xc. 10, we have precisely the same form in and used 

likewise in the antithetic member of a sentence ; i.e , and so, 
thus, consequently, shall we fly away: rather, I think, be in 
obscurity, i. e. come to the grave. Some of the ancient 
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versions render, be ’punished; which is not very far from 
the mark. So here the end is, the time of prosperity so 

foretold. Ib. iT.ni-i '" 1 j722. Thou shouldest be, become, as 

the dawn; i.e. thy light, prosperity, &c. should be splendid 
and refreshing : or, thy light should gradually rise and ex¬ 
pand itself far and wide. Ps. xxxvii. 6, is probably an 
imitation of this place. 

18. rncni. And hadst thou, i. e. formerly been put to 
the blush, DStpri, now shouldest thou lie down in security. 

19. ^'5? *^rn. And many should ( surely ) seek thy counte¬ 
nance. The phrase here used seems to me to be ill under¬ 
stood. The verb is manifestly the same with the Arabic 

being free from , at leisure from, some person or thing; 

also, in private intercourse with, &c. Jauhari tells us, that 

xJj is the same thing as £ ajco / 


obtained 



3— U ^ C 

ing with him in private; and, b&scOu* 1 






to allow him a private sitting with him: and that there is an 

U ^ ==- O O - ... 3 3-3.1? 

adage, aj*Xj j which means, £-c aji 

t5 JLc, that such an one is rich, notwithstanding his servitude; 


lit. a slave, yet fodder is in his hands! So the cognate 

S S 3 5 i 

or an intimate friend: root So also above, 

they shall seek to be on terms of confidential intercourse, 
and to have the privilege of private friendly interviews, 
thereby allowing to thee a superiority. 

20. D’bttn. And the place of refuge, i.e. the place to which 
they flee for assistance. But nouns of place are often used 

in the East to signify great persons, as 5 an( ^ 

u^jLc, the very word in our text, as in the phrase 

3Lo, i.e. the refuge of safety, as found on the coins of 

Hindustan, &c.; and may here so be applied : and, in that 
case, may mean idols, or the like. Ib. for CHP. A 

Chaldaism. Ib. TOtt. Lit. A puffing of soul; i.e. a 
thing at which the mind expresses contempt or abhorrence. 

Comp, Mai. i. 13; and Job, xxxi. 39. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

2. Dy Auth. Ver. “ Ye are the people; 9 which ig 

both frigid and unexampled in Hebrew usage. Besides, the 
people generally are not remarkable for wisdom; not to 
insist on the fact that we have no definite article here. As 
a verb, however, UT2V signifies obscuring , shading , or the 
like. See Ezek. xxviii. 3; xxxi. 8; and Lam. iv. 1. Iu 

the first of these passages, it is used in connexion with D2n, 

5 

wise. In the Arabic, too, we have plena , perfecta , 

completa res; whence, perhaps, the notion of people (E3?) 

originated, as consisting of a whole society or population : 
and as complete , perfect , &c. are also included in the sense 
of this w r ord, it is hence made to signify pr cestantior , &c. 
pars hominum (see Castell); which may, properly enough, 
be applied to those who are supposed to be remarkably wise. 

In the Samaritan, moreover, DE3? signifies cognovit , &c., and 
is given as a translation of 37 Yj in Gen. xxvii. 2; xxviii. 16; 

conv . c. DDn. Castell. I lake the word, therefore, to sig¬ 
nify here, profound , wise , or the like. Ib . HEpn fflnn. 
Does , or shall , wisdom die? By HMn is evidently to be 

understood here, knowledge of divine things, as in the Pro¬ 
verbs generally, and ch. i. 1-7 in particular; where it is 
said to be conveyed in enigmas. It is here, moreover, per¬ 
sonified, as ib. ch. viii., and probably points to the person 
of Christ. By wisdom , religion has been meant in the East 
from time immemorial, as it is the case even now. Hence, 
first, the Sopo/, afterwards <t>/X6<ropo/, of ancient times, as well 

as the of the present, were all religious teachers (note 

on vr. 6, above) ; and hence, too, by “fools” is not only 
meant the ignorant , but the irreligious. So, among the 

Mohammedans, the -LI, days, or times of ignorance, 

as in St. Paul, mean those of heathen darkness. 

3. 'b“D2. Also to me there is, &c. An idiom not unlike 
the Latin est mihi , for habeo. lb. 22b. As the heart was 
supposed to be the seat of the senses (vr. 12 above), 2^b, was 
also made to signify intelligence , courage , &c.; here an intel¬ 
ligent heart. So, on the contrary, 2b 2pn, Prov. vi. 32, 

deficient of heart , i. e. a fool. Hence the Arab. verb, 
polluit intelhctu , and vJl, ingenium , &c., just as with us the 
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equivalent term often signifies feeling. Ib. not fall¬ 

ings or one falling. Rosenmiiller tells us, that we have a 
metaphor here, taken from persons wrestling, where one falls 
beneath the other. I doubt this: first, because no such prac¬ 
tice was ever known among the Hebrews; and, secondly, 
because it i9 unnecessary to call in any such figure. bC3 
generally signifies falling , as leaves from trees, persons in 
battle, kc. ; hence would naturally enough grow out the 
notion of inferiority , with reference to something else. And 

such comparison is here instituted, as the prefixed to 

D5p, is sufficient to shew. Comp. Neh. vi. 16 ; Esth. vi. 13, 

&c. I have dwelt upon this the more particularly, because I 
conceive it to be monstrous in principle, to apply to classical 
heathen authors for illustrations, when the customs from 
which these are to be drawn never existed among the writers 
intended to be so illustrated. ; and, because this is very com¬ 
monly done in the modern school of Germany, to the injury 

of revealed truth. Ib. The particle /iy, as to , with 

respect to, kc. is, in very many constructions, perfectly equi¬ 
valent to the particles b, by, or bp. It will correspond here, 
therefore, to the b, in the 'b preceding, and give a similar 

sense. The meaning will then be, But who is not intelligent 
as far as these things go? i.e . the deductions of a common 
natural understanding, such as those which you are now 
putting forth. See vr. 9, below. 

4. ^npnb P’ntp. Lit. A laughing (stock) or derision to 

his neighbour am I: one calling on God , and he shall answer 
Him . Comp. Lam. iii. 14. As comparison is evidently in¬ 
tended, I have introduced into the translation the particles 
necessary to mark this. Not unlike the oblique usage of the 
first person here, is the construction in Freytag’s Hamasa, 

O ^ O 2 if* 

pp. (PA and |pq, viz. ^ 1 SN. If I be not of those 

of whom you know , &c. Again : And if 

I be not the whole of liberality , &c. And again : f ^ ^ 

k c. And if I be not the whole of valour , kc. : i. e. 


If I am not the great exemplar of these virtues, the person to 
whom all comparison in this respect is to be referred, still, 
&C. So Hom. OdyS9. / 3 . 40 : u Ou;£ exdg ovTog dvr,p . . . . og 

—“Non procul ille vir—qui populum congregavi.” 

lb . pintp. This is added apparently to shew, and to 

express, with some feeling of detestation, that the just and 
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good are here on principle derided. The next verse exhibits 
a cuse exemplifying this: viz. 

5. '■ppb. With the particle of comparison, as before,— 

i;n n.^iDb ]iD3 « m TQb?,—nothing being more 

common than such omissions. Ib. nintpyb, &c. Some 

copies read rfintthjb, in the singular: but this is of little 
importance the exegetical sense remaining much the same 
in either case. Lit. As a lamp of contempt , or contemptible , 
to the boasting , or boastings , &c., of the tranquil , or dissolute . 
Thi3 word has been supposed to have two totally different 
significations : the one, brightness , splendour , &c.; the other, 
thought, estimation , or the like. I believe it has but one. 

In the Arabic we have identidem dixit , corripuit gravi - 

bus, verbis , &c. Cogn. errosit tinea lanam. And in 
the eighth conj., se scire simulavit , et integrum narraret; 

and lLUt, vitiosum fuit dictum , modum excessit, 

mala dedit: which are, perhaps, all in some degree cognate. 

In Ps. cxlvi. 4, we have usually translated thoughts: 

in Jon. i. 6, ntfiiVfV, He will think , consider: in Dan. vi. 4, 

He thought , determined . But, in Jer. v. 28, 
they have become rich , splendid: so splendid , Ezek. 

xxvii. 19 ; and ntpj?, Cant. v. 14. In these two latter cases, 
the LXX. and the Syriac seem to have taken the word, as if 
the same with ntpV, making , or fabricating ; in the other 
versions it is as usually taken. Which seem9 to shew, that 
no authority better than conjecture has been had recourse to 
by either of them. I may perhaps be allowed, therefore, to 
have recourse to conjecture likewise. The Arabic roots, 
then, just cited, seem to agree in the idea of enouncing some¬ 
thing , cither true or false, good or bad,— of effectually 
piercing through, being excessive, &c.; hence of reviling , 
injuring, taunting , in such enunciation, &c. One or other of 
these acceptations will, perhaps, suit all the passages in 
which the word is found : viz. Ps. cxlvi. 4, his evil enounce - 
ments , biting scurrilities , &c. ; Jon. i. 6, Will declare, give 
out, some powerfully efficient edict, whereby we shall be 
saved ; so also Dan. vi. 4; Jer. v. 28; have become imperious , 
insolent , taunting ; Ezek. xxvii. 19, perforating , piercing , 
i. e . implements of agriculture, war, &c.; and Cant. v. 14, 

the piercing of ivory, i. e. probably, such ivory 
net-work as we see in the Chinese spheres, very curiously 
perforated and wrought. Ib. At ease: i. e . in pos¬ 

session of great wealth, and therefore insolent, lax y dissolute , 
&c.: and such were the merchants of Arabia, to a great degree. 
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in the days of Strabo, who says, lib. xvi. (ed. Casaub. 

p. 535): “ A/a b'z tw afooviav ru>v xaflcra/v, doybi, xa) pa^v/ioi 


roTg (3/o/g e Iffiv oi av&gw$ro/* xoird^ovrai bz ecri tSjv ptCojv r&v bzvdgcijv. 


£XTS{j,vovrzs (<>/ croAXo/ xa/ 07} /xor/xo/j' btaozyofjtzvoi b’ oi ffvveyyvg aei ra 


(pogri a, ro/j (mt abrovg Kagabibouffi ihyjp 2i/£/a$ xa/ 1M zoorrora^iag. 

Homines propter maximum fructuum copiam otiosi socor- 
desque vivunt . In radicibus arborum cubant , excidentes 


plerique de vulgo , atque inde merces proximi suscipientes pro- 
tinus alter alteri consequent tradunt , usque in Syriam atque 
Mesopotamiam . That the Arabians followed merchandise to 
a very considerable extent in the precious metals, precious 
stones, &c., is shewn from various authorities in the Intro¬ 
duction, p. 55. Ib. in &c., where the comparison 

appears to be carried on, but requiring that be supplied 
from the preceding verse ; or, at least, I. b;n 
The first of these words may be either an abstract noun, of 
the form root ivn, or a participle of the form 
and then will imply an agent . I prefer the first. The 


Arabic celeriter traxit , and hence abs. perculsus, will 

easily supply the kindred sense, tottering , as to a fall; vacil¬ 
lating , stumbling ; just as the Heb. tthrr, hastening , hurrying , 
&c. is taken : Isa. xxviii. 16. The believer shall not hurry , 
2 . e . stumble, and so be confounded. Comp. Rom. ix. 33 ; 
x. 11 ; where the true sense is given. 

Albert Schultens has well illustrated this from the Arabic. 


I give his Latin translation : “ Deus stabilivit crus meum , 
quumjamjam lapsarem .” Hamasa. On which the scholiast 
Tebrizi says : u Offensio in gressu proverbialiter designat 
interitum , ruinamve .” And again : “ . . . Neque gressus inter 
nos lapsabundi ccespitant,” where the scholiast gives a similar 
interpretation.—The Proverbs of Meidani, as far as edited by 
H. A. Schultens, present another good illustration of this 

u ^ ^ 5 u ~~ -o i# t 

passage. Prov. cxxxi: j 


«wLw. Deum cole fratrem tuum observando f neque suffrin- 


gendo ei crura. Id est,” adds he, <( Perdendo ejus famam , 
existimationemy et for tunas. 1 * See Schult. Orig. Heb., lib. i. 
cap. ii. ^ 15. In Hariri Makam. 50, we also have, 

—- ■ 

.... Before the fall of the footy and before the evil of 
downfall . Opposed to this is the phrase CoIj, firm of 

footy as in the adage, 

oyi ^ Jo ^ ciJL. cioti 
■ • •• 1 

i( A resolute person ( 2 *. e. firm of foot) is not to be diverted 
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from his purpose by the advice of any one" — Roebuck’s 
Oriental Proverbs, part i. § ii. num. 658. More literally, 
and more applicable to our purpose, He who stands firmly 
does not become bad at the saying of any one : i. e. He whose 
foundation is good is not to be moved at mere evil report. 
We have, moreover, a good illustration of this expression in 

Freytag’s Hama9a, p. Vpq, in these words : ^ 

jJJ ^ X)U L^\^o ^ \^\f\ ^ Jlii yejW ^ 

jJu. Then he (Amir Ibn Ohaimar ) placed his foot 

on the earth , and said: He that moves it away from its 
j)lace shall have a, hundred camels . And not so much as one 
man arose against him. Here, in Job, the sense seems to be 
not unlike our kicking out , away , See. Comp. chh. xviii. 11; 
xxx. 12. 

6. V'bttb. They are tranquil , relaxed , dissolute: opposed 
to bound , pressed . Arab. liquavit butyrum; Jauhari, 


J ^ 


.-O - 


iSyAnd salwa is a name for honey; j 




u ^ 


•Xij tfl He is in the salwa of life , i. e. 

desire , wish. On the form of the verb, see Gram. Art. 119, 
11. Ib. D'H"Ttt?b. Of the destroyers , lit. violent; where b 
has the force of a genitive, as in "PYjb "‘PETD, &c. Some 
make this word to mean robbers. The general acceptation 
of it seems to suit the context best here. Ib. nintan-V Lit. 
Things greatly confided in. See Gram. Art. 154, 12, 

and the note. On the force of the plural form here, ib. 
Art. 223, 3. lb. ~)tPNb. Propter ea quod. ’H'3. Into his 
hand, i. e. his power. Ib. N'Orj. Hath brought in, supply, 
Ninn, income. See Gram. Art. 230. I cannot, therefore, 
accede 1o the opinion of Rosenmuller and others, who tell us 
that such passages as this mean, “ manum suam pro Deo 
habere,” as in Gen. xxxi. 29, Sc c., where we have bwVttb 
'"P. I suspect that bw (usually of bw, or Vw, power) is 
nothing more than the demonstrative pronoun this, these; 
and that the meaning is, My hand, or power (is equal) to 
this, i. e. to do it: as in Gen. xxxi. 29, See. D3EV nitW3?b. 
And, if so, Ilabak. i. 11 is not an instance requiring that 
explanation, any more than this in Job. So the phrases 
?' * * "P, Exod. ix. 3 ; DV "TV Lev. xxv. 35 ; 2 Sam. iii. 12; 
xiv. 19, where we have for tP?. construed with 7 . So 
Job, xxxi. 27, 'a 1 ? i. q. '"P 'S 1 ?, so n; bs 1 ?, &c. Jauhari 

umlor ifJu — (. QAj (■ 'f'&i 7 Co, xlyi ts\ kSoTj 

jijLL ts\. And the hand signifies power. So, he gave him 
the hand, i. e. he strengthened him : and, there are not to me. 


T 
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towards such an one, two hands: i, e. forbearance ('b I'M 
E'HJ '31'bpn). The word Oo is also used to signify favour; 

S — ^ ' 

and then the plural takes the form ; as, A ^ 

L*X». .For surely with me he has favours and benefits : 

i^ V- £»- o' . "ft o i- 

and, *X» ^ (Ao. A/in U J t' n J hand he such 

on my people (that), they may be thankf ul for it. See the 

rest of the idioms in Jauhari, which are numerous ; and 
Schleusner, Lex. in Vet. Test. Graec. in voce ■/«/?, In this 

r v 

case, therefore, as God is said to have brought wealth into 
the hand of such an one, there is for these things a hand, i.e. 

a power (with him), to perform them, nittf^b i"P bsb’ttb., See. 

We have a usage not unlike this in the Ennawiibig of 


II. A. Schultens, Lugd. Batav. 1772, p. 8, viz. Uj*>oL .Xs^ 

afijS, u v-j- ji. “ And take hold of our hands , 

•• * * 

for the acquisition of what you love and wish” Tins, I 
think, will throw some light on another passage, which has 
hitherto appeared very obscure to many. It is Exod. xvii. 10. 

n; D3"biy For he said : liecause (his) hand 

(has been) against the throne of God , Jehovah’s war (shall 
be) against Amalek from generation to generation. The 
meaning of which is: Because Amalek has made war against 
Israel, amongst whom Jehovah sits and rules as a king 
(Numb, xxiii. 21 ; xxiv. 27; and, in Exod. xxiv. 10, whose 
throne is described), he has in fact exerted his power, put 
forth his hand, against the throne of God himself, on the 
principle of, “ He that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of 
his eye.” Zech. ii. 12. Le Clerc seems to have been the 
first among the moderns, who saw the true meaning of this 
passage, although the ancient Syriac, as well as the Persian 
of Tawusi, also gave it. Le Clerc, however, thinks D3, 
banner , instead of D3 (a defective form of n§3), ought to be 
read here, because the term my banner , occurs in the 
preceding verse, and the mention of war in this; which is 
ingenious : but hitherto has been sanctioned by neither MS. 
nor ancient version. 


7. DVlMV But , nevertheless , &c. Ib. JTjfTl, and vr. 8, for 
*If?.rn t with a single epenthetic 7, implying a consequence . 
Gram. Art. 235. The 7 is here in its light or single form, 

O -*■ 

as in The following are also instances, which I had 

not observed when the last edition of my Hebrew Grammar 
went to pre99: viz. Numb, xxiii. 13; Bent. xxix. 14; 
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xxxii. )(); Judg. v. 26; Obad. v. 13. See also Gratn. Art. 
173, 21-24. 

8. rrtp iH. i. e. supplying the ellipsis, rru? In 

; after which is added, as before, and for the same 

reason, ^prn. Some take n'tt? here to mean speak, as if it 

■ ' • § 

were the lliphhil of mEtf, for rrtprr. But, no such Hiphhil 
form occurs : and, when the word does occur, the context 
requires that it signify enounce, declare , See., but not speak , 
or ash , in the sense of putting a question. See Judg. v. 10 ; 
Ps. cv. 2, See. I have taken it therefore in the sense of 
shoot, twig, in which it occasionally occurs. See Gen. 
ii. 5, Sec. 

0. Supply here, saying, which the passage mani¬ 

festly requires. Ih. hath known, i. e. habitually, and 
does so still. Gram. Art. 237, note, ih. The passage, 
from vr. 7 to this place, is well illustrated by Theodoret’s 
Sermon on Providence, Paley’s Theology, and the Bridge- 
water Treatises. 

10. VTJ21 &c. So in the Arabic, (j*A3 

• k** 

In ivhose hand (is) the soul of Khadijah.—Ib. 

nrn. Yea, or even, the spirit , &c. ; which is a climax, and 
periphrasis declaring the power of God. This passage was 
probably in the eye of Solomon when he wrote Eccles. iii. 21 ; 
viii. 8; xi. 5; xii. 7. 

11. iron rVp. Try, or prove, sentences, sentiments , 

sayings, bbtt is cognate with bDD, bltt, See., signifying 
cutting, deciding , &c., as elsewhere shewn: not merely 
speaking. Besides, the palate proves or tries meat, as to its 
nutritive goodness, not merely whether it is meat of this or 
that specific name or character. The passage signifies, there¬ 
fore, that the ear enables a man to judge of the goodness or 
not of a doctrine, just as the palate does of the goodness or 
badness of food. And to this the context agrees. 

12. D'tthchs. In, or with, confirmed, established, hence, 

aged men . I cannot agree with Dr. Gesenius, who seems to 

• • ♦ ° 1 7 
suppose that this is the same word with the of the 

Syrians, or senex , of the Arabs. It seems much more 

natural to suppose that, as signifies substance generally, 
and hence a substantial or respectable man, is no¬ 
thing more than a reduplication of this, signifying, the more 
respectable , aged, &c. of society ; which the cognate roots 

will abundantly support: e.g. u~l, fundamentajecit: whence 
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fundamentum, and 1, radix cujusque rei , &c. 
Chald. Syr. and Arab. NDN, curavit; D^N, fundum; 

7 " t # 

senex. Syr. ***], sanavit. Heb. fundamentum. 

Chald. fundamenta. Syr. Chald. /“PN, i . q m Heb. 

tt??., whence fort is : as a verb, ^itTtTHnn, became firm , 

wew. I think, therefore, that it is quite unnecessary to 
have recourse to a word whose first radical letter is quite 

at variance with that here used, especially as is 

obviously derived from a root cognate with ntpfj, hard, 

firm; and, therefore, formed by the analogy had recourse 
to in this. lb. Ty*)N1. And length; an abstract used for a 

concrete. Supply 3, from the former member. 

13. iay, for iftVl, or ifcV 73. So with him: the com¬ 
parison manifestly receiving its completion here, as the 
terms rrvna and na^nr), corresponding with similar terms in 
the preceding verse, tend to shew. I have continued the 
interrogatory form to this place, which the passage mani¬ 
festly requires. 

14-19 contain matter adduced in proof of what has just 
been said : viz. of the wise, great, and irresistible operations 
of God. The allusions, in this 14th verse, are probably made 
with reference to the destruction of Sodom and the neigh¬ 
bouring cities; which might have taken place about the time 
in which the ancestors of Job placed themselves in the land 
of Uz. This passage is apparently alluded to by Isaiah, 
ch. xxii. 22, and Rev. iii. 7. In vr. 15 we have, apparently, 
another allusion to the land of Sodom, &c., which became a 
sea. In vr. 18 the sense seems to be, He lags open , i. e. 
undoes , the decrees , or decretal powers, of kings y and then 
girds up their loins for captivity and slavery. 17. 19, 

and vr. 19, causes to march, i. e. from their 

posts and dignity, making them a spoil to their conquerors. 
From the circumstance of Jethro’s being priest (7rto) of the 
whole district, as it should seem, of Midian, he must have 
been possessed of very considerable political power; as must 
also Melchisedec, who wa 9 king of Salem, and a priest of 
the Most High. Some difficulty has, however, been created 

here, as to the force of the term Vjittf: some w ishing to make 
it signify, deprived of sense; others, spoiled; and others, 
spoil . The first of these have been greatly influenced by the 
parallel, V?irp, and, as they would have it, by the verb 

in Ps. lxxvi. 6. But the context in this place 
stands in need of no such meaning : spoiled y or carried 
away as spoil y suiting the context, according to my notions, 
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infinitely better. Nor is it necessary to suppose that V^irr, 
in the parallel, must necessarily change, or altogether regu¬ 
late, the sense of bbitt?: it is quite enough to satisfy the 
parallelism, if the general exegetical sense is analogous. 
Now, to make judges , counsellors of state , and generally 
persons high in office, fools, or mad , is much the same thing 
as to say that they shall fall from power , and become captives , 
or spoiled , by their enemies, or a spoil to them. I prefer 
the latter sense ; because, first, I find nothing restricting 
this term (bbittt) to the sense of a passive participle : and the 
(sing.; number is against it. In the second place, 
signifies spolia bellica , in Castell.; Aquila has Xctpuga; 

—-Arab. propulit; hello insecutus fuit: propel - 

Unites; homines dispersi in v arias partes: —all of which seems 
to me sufficiently strong to determine our question in this 
place. In the next verse, many have taken EproriES— 
as signifying, He again restoreth them to power, by a solemn 
investment and girding with sword-belt. So Dathe, &c. 
But against this the context militates, which speaks of de¬ 
privation, not of restoration, in the main. Besides, there is 
a manifest difference between the sense of the verbs “)DN and 
: the latter generally signifying, girding up so as to 
make fast; the former, tying up so as to deprive of 
power : as in the case of captives, which are hence termed 

and E^-ppM. Comp. ch. xxxviii. 3; xl. 7; and 
2 Kings, xvii. 4; xxiii. 33, &c. Whence it must be evi¬ 
dent, that the remark in Simonis Lex. Winer’s edit. &c., sub 
voce D'OHp, stating that means the softer part of the 

flesh, &c. ; while E'OJpE means the harder, and the part on 
which burdens are placed ( i.e . the shoulders), is a mere fancy. 
Nor, again, will Ps. lxvi. 11 in any degree tend to prove the 
latter assertion. For here, ^'pnEp npy^E cannot mean 

« T * T T 

weight upon our loins , but prcssure } binding , <fcc. See the 
root piy, and cogn. p^^. It is true, Amos (ii. 13) speaks of 
the pressure of a cart-load ; but then this is spoken of in the 
sense of pressure , and not as of the weight of a burden. The 
whole is therefore groundless, and mere fancy. The E'pfVN 
of this last verse is used, apparently, in the same sense as 

D'tP'ttP, is in the 12th. lb . F|v>p\ Much has been said on 
the etymology of this word ; but, as far as I can see, with 
little certainty or truth ; although a sense has been obtained 
not unsuitable to the places in which it is found. My belief 
is, that both Schultens and Michaelis (Suppl. Lex. Heb.) 
have taken the wrong Arabic root, viz. instead of 

cJAas : the latter of which is constantly used in a bad sense, 
as here, and one which seems to me to be most suitable, as 
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hard y barren ground ; 


vr - 





&c.; 


but much thunder: and the adage, a\XcljJl £ 


- O - 



, empty, boasting person, 

also, a cloud that has little water in it, 

- ~ ^ 

Many a boaster under a thundering shy, applied to one who 
is ready enough to promise, but never to perform. This 
adage is manifestly had in view in the Ennawabig of 

H. A. Schultens, Lugd. Batav. 1772, p. 10, \h>\ IjJ 

lit O^Uall^ Welcome the rainy cloud when it 

thunders , and the . true man when he promises. Sec also his 


V ^ — 


or u - 


notes. And again : i?' . i-iW. 4 

. He who acts perfidiously as to deity fails; i. e. 


U~ 


£ - 

U31 


is neither favoured nor beloved by men. If, then, this be 
the root, emptinesSy or the like, will be the leading notion 
contained in our word ; which, when applied in a causative 

form, as in *)Vp'., will signify, to make or pronounce empty , 
void, ruined , &c. as shall best suit the context : and re¬ 
ceiving its point here from the opposition it bears to the 

term O’OrPN, or substantial wealthy, established, 

aged } and reverential personages. Not unlike this is the 
passage in Harith’s Moallakat Poem, vr. qp, ed. Vullers: 

fJ "UP J 3 " UC _ — uc - U 3 „U"P, 

“ Et adduximus ad eos novem reges illustres, quorum prcedcc 
crant opimee ct prcedarce .” 

20. D'OOT;'? HDb. Lit. The lip of the trusty. By the 

first of these words is generally meant profession , just as ''Q 
signifies either the mouthy or the thing, command, Sfc. uttered 
by it. See ch. xi. 1; Isa. xxxiii. 19 ; Zeph. iii. 9 ; Ps. xii. 3, 4 ; 
Prov. vii. 7, &c. The form of construction is here obviated 
by the insertion of the particle b. lb. Lit. Those 

who have acquired trust , or confidence, and hence permanency 
in their posts: such being the force of the Niphhal form. 
Gram. Art. 157, 19. See Prov. xi. 13; Numb. xii. 7, <fcc., 
usually in a good sense, lb. 03713*!. Lit. And the taste: but, 
as the judgment may hence be said to be guided, the term is 
frequently used for decision , or decree, and lienee for respect, 
or authority, particularly in the Chaldaic; to which the lan¬ 
guage of this book greatly inclines. So we have, in Latin, 
sapientia from sapor ; ami insipidus , tasteless, for foolish. 

—Comp. Ezr. v. 9; vi. 14; vii. 23; Jon. iii. 7; Dan. iii. 
12, 29, &c. 

21. MS 7fDit£7. Lit. Pouring out contempt , i. e. us out 
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of a vessel. Ib . D'3'75. Lit. Liberals: and bence applied to 
princes. See Prov. xxv. 7; 1 Sam. ii. 8, &c. Ib. 

In Ps. cix. 19, should seem to signify a girdle ; and, as 
the girdle implied activity , strength , or the like, it is not im¬ 
probable that this is likewise the sense here. In Isa. xxiii. 
10, this too is most probably its signification. Now, as we 
have in the cognate roots mt, n s T, and nnt, the notion of 
distance , elevation , distinction , brightness , See., it is probable 
that both nna and rttp are nothing more than Heemanti 
nouns, derived from one or other of these cognate roots. 

From the last we have and signifying, excan - 

descentia, vehemens scintillatio prance, See. Insolence , violent 
heat , rage , or the like, will suit our context here well. In 
the other places, splendid , dazzling , garment , or cincture , is 
perhaps meant. 76. O/ Me haughty. The root is 

evidently 


Arab. 


— jC 


Xsl, concinnavit inspissando ; whence 


iol, valde precstans et perquam liberalis ,— de erpio, velox , 
cursu prcccellans . — Castell. 


country , &c. 




Hence oli 1, large tracts of 

r..- 






* jJ! 


Mli 


M • 


i. e. 




4 

is one who is excessively liberal .—Jauhari. When applied to 

streams, it will necessarily signify swift and full; when to 

men, those elevated in station , powerful , and violent: comp. 

Isa, viii. 7; Job, vi. 15, &c. We have, too, Job, xl. 18, 

ntpnrr? which I have, with Rosenmiiller, rendered 

tubes of brass , as being channels for the marrow, just as the 

bed of a river is for the running stream (p'CN, i.e. when full 

*_ 

and overflowing). But, as olil signifies viarum diverticula 

et infexiones , the bones of an animal, if supposed to be com¬ 
posed of brass or copper, may well enough be represented 
by such fusion of these metals as may imitate the branch¬ 
ing out of the bones from some principal one; especially 
as the following member of the verse cited compares the 
same bones to bars of iron.—So Ilarith, in his Moallakat, 
vr. oA : 


Oh?, 




J J O - 


- - - - O— JO- O—o O-o i J 

JU? Lo Sxj <9U£ y*ojdl Jx L 'Sfjj 


“ Deinde fregimns Amrulheisi vincula, postquam diu vinctus 

_ i j. i ) J * 


erat et vexatus . 


22. •'Dp. Of darhness , as a genitive case, see Gram. 

Art. 224, 11. Rosenmiiller thus: “ Abstrusa profert ex 
tenehrisy et tartareas umbras educit in lucem which 1 
cannot allow, 1 think cannot bear the sense of profert: 
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nor is it elsewhere construed as such with Ip. His bringing 
of hellish darkness into light, as proposed for the next mem¬ 
ber, is, moreover, heathenish. My opinion is, that by nippv 
is here meant, deeply laid schemes , such as those of the 
powerful, mentioned in the preceding verse, usually are. 
See Isa. xxxi. 6; Prov. xxiii. 27, Sc c. By darkness is most 
likely meant, evil , not Jit to he known , and therefore kept 
secret. If then we supply this word (nippV) to the next 
member, we shall have a climax : yea even the secret things 
of, or belonging to, the shadow of death : i . e. of deadly and 
murderous character he bringeth out into the light, and 
duly exposes ; and, by this means, reduces and ruins their 
contrivers. This, I think, is given as a reason for what had 
just been said ; or, as the Latin adage is, “ Quos Deus 
perdere vult, prius dementat.” 

23. Multiplying. This word is pure Chaldee, or 

Syriac, as is the use of b marking an accusative after a transi¬ 
tive verb. Ib. ntottf, expanding , extending , as a consequence of 
the multiplying just mentioned. Ib. i. e. And leadeth 

or reduceth them. Some have thought, and with reason, 
that, as this is parallel to it ought to be taken in a 

bad sense, either signifying captivity, or at least, the bringing 
of such people back to their original boundaries and circum¬ 
stances. Our term reduce affords at once an exact translation 
and interpretation of the Hebrew Dm;. The following verse 
is to the same effect. 

24. T’pp. As in vr. 20, causing to depart , pass away, kc. 
the hearty wisdom , or courage, of the heads, chiefs, of such 
people, and so making them to wander and finally to perish : 
which is, perhaps, only an amplification of w hat had been 
said in vr. 22. Comp. ch. vi. 18. 

25. They (now) feel, grope; i. e. being de¬ 
prived of light, and therefore of the use of their eyes, they 
try like blind men what can be done by groping, or feeling 
about. For the precise force of this term, see my Sermons 
and Dissertations, p. 181-2. Dr. Gesenius translates this 
passage, li palpant tenebrasf as if this darkness w as to be 
touched or felt! He then cites Exod. x. 21, where we have 

which is usually taken to mean, darkness that 
may be felt: and so Rosennniller takes it. In such con¬ 
structions as these, however, it is to evince the greatest 
ignorance, or disregard, of Hebrew Grammar to suppose 
that the particle 2 ought in every case to be prefixed, if the 
sense in darkness was intended to be conveyed. See my 
Gram. Art. 219, with note, and Art. 220. The Jerusalem- 
Targum, therefore, as cited by Rosenrn idler in loc., has, 
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beyoml all doubt, given the true sense of this passage ; i. e. 
the Egyptians should grope or feel about in darkness. 
Comp. l)eut. xxviii. *29. If we take tthfc, or as a root 
connate witli here, we shall see reason sufficient why 

the form used is instead of — lb. the verse con¬ 

cludes with the sentiment previously expressed, viz. that 
having lost their wisdom, strength, and sight, they wander 
and err like the drunkard. See Introd. p. 80. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. biD"irr Behold, the whole, i.e . of the particulars pre¬ 
viously mentioned. ]3ri1. And , at that time, consequently 
considered. Gram. Art. 233, 4. 

2. bsb Ab, See. See on vr. 3, last chapter. 

3. dV)N. But , otherwise, nevertheless, I will speak of 

God ; i. e. I would rather change the theme—as in ch. v. 8— 
it being a much more profitable, and indeed a wiser, thing, 
to investigate our question from its very fountain-head. 

ntthbtf, and bN-btf, do not necessarily signify to the Al¬ 
mighty, or to God, no more than bwb, vv. 7, 8, does to God. 
Nor will the context here justify any such rendering. See 
Nold. Concord. Part. p. 41, sig. 9. So ^bg often occurs in 
the Greek Test. See Schleusner, Wahl, See. 

4. ipttr'bob. The first of these words signifies generally 
in the Chaldee, joining, adjoining, plaistering over , See ,: in 
the Syriac, defiling, polluting : and in the Pihel form, closely 
prosecuting any thing. The cognate form in the Arabic 

gives the same sense, as applied to language. ^$$31 JjiL 

J-ii - u sg V r # * 

^Cih'i. He applied sedulously to (his) composition, i.«. 

he letll considered it. Kamoos. In these senses, it seems to 
be cognate with the Chaldaic bpin, adheesit , and bsri, ad - 


sedimentum 


hcerere fecit; and the Arabic JjLj, subsedit: comedit 

crassamentum — consedit cum alio, See. : 
fecit: and JjLj, qui comedit : and Jjilj, sedimentum 

nuod subsidet, pec. Fimus. See on ch. vi. 6. Hence the 

bpri of Ezek. xiii. 10, 11-14; xxii. 28; the untempered 
mortar of the Auth. Vers.,— a term not sufficiently con¬ 
demnatory. “ Forgers ” of lies, seems to me to fall short of 
the mark. Glozers over , deckers out, of falsehood, i.e. per¬ 
sons whose object it is to put off that which is false for truth. 
See the passages in Ezekiel just mentioned; and, if the term 
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is to be used in a medical sense, as the following seems 

to intimate, then the anointers , plaisterers over , &c. of false¬ 
hoodi. e. in order to impose what is corrupt upon the 
unsuspecting or uninformed, for health and soundness, lb. 

bbtf 'NSn. Of the sense of the first of these words, there can 

he no doubt; nor can there be any, as far as I can see, that 
the second must mean idol. The Jews, holding as they did, 
that an idol was nothing in this world, a thing of nothing and 
vanity—as they very well might (see 1 Cor. viii. 4)—came next 
to the conclusion that b'bn, which signifies idol , must, there¬ 
fore, mean nothing , or vanity , also. These blind guides our first 
lexicographers necessarily followed; and these, too, the Ger¬ 
man lexicographers of the present day—thinking with them, 
as they very much do, on subjects of theology — also follow. 
There are, however, but three passages in the whole Bible, 
viz. this under consideration, Jer. xiv. 14, and Zech. xi. 17, 
that can be made to bear this sense at all : and in these, the 
term idol will suit the context, as 1 think, much better. In 
the remaining seventeen, nothing but idol can be used. Let 
us now see how the word might have been derived. The 
root must be bbN, which in Chald. signifies exploravit; and 

7 s VbH, cxploratores . So the Syr. |1. ^ . dux , exploratory &c. : 

the same is the case with the Samaritan. In Arab. cito 
ivit (Gr. Osu, curroy Odw f video cum stupore: whence 0 s6;), 


nituit, resplenduitque color : pcrturbatus fait, &c. JJ, feed us y 

jusjurandum: radiXy origo: Deus . The cognate roots are 
b'K, Vis, nbs, nbw, and perhaps nbs, bbs, and ViV. The 

particle bs, is probably derived either from bbs, or nbs, 
implying a strong prohibition, grounded on an imprecation : 
not from b'bitf, in the sense of nothing or vanity. Our phrase, 

bbtf 'HSh, must, therefore, signify healers , or physicians °f> 

or attached to, idols ; i.e. as these were regularly teachers of 
religion, idolatrous teachers , healers } i.e. learned or wise men 

(and such, as already remarked, are the of the East 

even now), recommending the doctrines of idolatry. 

5. 'Mttbnnri ttnnn. This reduplication, with the para- 


gogic 1, is used to imply excess. Gram. Art. 222, 4 ; 235. 
Ib. ViOn. Then , i. e. consequently (Gram. Art. 232, 4, 


&c.), would it, this silence, be to you for (true) wisdom. 
The word HMn, wisdom , has reference to the preceding 

'NOb, physicians , who were the professors of it, i.e. 


These, Dan. ii. 12, are termed generally ; in vr. 13, 
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: and, in vv. 2, 10, the different specific classes are 

enumerated. Well indeed might Job declare, that this 
would be wisdom with his opponents ; for, there is no surer 
mark of true wisdom than silence, where real knowledge is 
not possessed ; or of folly, to be full of talk on all such 
questions. 

6. Hear ye now , &c. Job, having obtained si¬ 

lence, first attacks the principles of his opponents, on the 
grounds already alluded to; affirming that what they ad¬ 
vanced was deceitfully and hypocritically said, excusing God 
indeed, and endeavouring to justify Him, but in a way 
which lie must necessarily abhor; and which was most likely 
to bring down heavy judgments on themselves. God, he 
seems to say, requires no arguments to be adduced in His 
favour, which are not grounded on truth. 

8. pNtEH V3QH- Will ye accept His person , &c. A com¬ 
mon way of speaking of favour shewn in judgment; a thing 
forbidden by all laws. Ih. bwVDS. lf y or putting the case 

that , for God , &c. The verse may mean, Will ye favour 
him in his cause ? or will ye take upon you openly to discuss 
the matler for him? i.e . Will ye attempt to do either the 
one or the other? For so the interrogatives D, and DN, are 

often found. See Gen. xxvii. 21 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 6, &c. This 
last I take to be the true sense of the passage; and to imply, 
that, with their sentiments, this would be a condemning 
undertaking. 

9. ipnr?. That one , i.e, I, or any one else, imperson¬ 
ally, should thoroughly investigate your principles ? Or, like 
the mockery carried on among men, ye should go on to 
mock Him ? Which of these is it most safe and prudent 
to do l 


IJ. infcib t-Sbrr, “ Shall not his majesty , excellency ,” &c.: 
root NtM. 

12. &c. Your memorials , &c. We have in Ps. 


xlix. a passage not unlike this. The Psalmist says 

Let me incline mine ear to the par able , i.e. show 


in what way the yvut/icu, rules of action of the heathen, are 
faulty and wrong. He then goes on to tell us, that they 

boast of their wealth ; rather, grow mad in it obVnfV). 

They consider that their houses shall never fail (vr. 12), and 


they call the lands after their own names. He adds 

such an one is treated in parable y as a beast that perishcth. 
lie goes on : Their posterity approve of their sentiments, i.e. 
recite them as memorials , &c. The memorials of such, Job 
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here says, are but 'parables of ashes , i.e. of dust and ashes; 
the terras and often going together. He adds, 

For heaps of clay are your heaps , i.e . Your houses, elevated 
lands (for such were the best, where the country was subject 
to inundation, as this was), — hillocks, tumuli , perhaps, or 
sepulchres,—are but masses of clay at best; and, therefore, 
things that can avail you nothing in the time of visitation. 
Schultens takes ('32) here to signify heaps or mounds, as 
thrown up by way of defence in fortifications, metaphorically 
applied to arguments set up in defence ; which is now gene¬ 
rally followed : but whether elevated grounds, tumuli, or 
such mounds , are intended or not, the exegetical sense will 
still remain much the same. 


13. HE 'by "OVyi. Then come over me, &c. The particle 

ntt (Arab. Lc, and occasionally which is the very Hebrew 
form), when taken indefinitely, is, according to the Arabian 

grammarians, equivalent to the term ^ some thing , any 



passed by something (that would be) astonishing to you. It 
will lose its 1 alif in certain cases, and be written ^ ; but 

(j ^ 

when followed by a pause, as it is here, it is written ; as 
in A-o cXjj i.e. Zaid determined a deter mi- 

nation of something. De Sacy’s Ibn Malik, p. 217. In a 
similar sense they use the expressions Lc so 

^ s j 

came to pass, what came to pass; and Lo Uyb, some accom¬ 
modation. Proverbs of Meidani, Nura. 71, Schulten’s edit. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 22, 23, 29; Prov. ix. 13; Job, 
xxvi. 7. 

14. Should 1 take my flesh , &c. equiva¬ 

lent, perhaps, to our worry myself: i. e. Why should I 
put myself into so perilous a situation as to speak of such 
a being as God is, had I not indeed strong grounds and 
reasons for doing: so ? The first member has been illus- 

O 

trated by Schultens from the Arabic proverb, 

“ Caro super ligno lanionis, pro iis ,” adds he, “ qui ex posit i 
sunt periculis; which has been copied by Rosenmuller. A 
better illustration, however, is to be found among the “ Pro- 
verbia Arabica Meidanii,” of H. A. Schultens, N. viii. in 

I may eat my own flesh, but I will 

not leave it for any eater .” “ Edere carnem alicujtis,” adds 
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11. A. Schultens, “ est, vel locerare ejus famam, vel ejus 
crucialu ac suppliciis se pascere.” And A. Schulten9, in his 
Job, c. xix. 22, to which his successor, the editor of Meidani, 

refers us, gives this from Ennawiibig, j U1 Jyu’ 

Dicis Ego jejuna, et came fratris pasceris. 

And again, from the Hamasa, JfjJva 

Non levis ad obtrectationem; neque carnes amici mei 

comedens See also ch. xxxi. 32, and Freytag’s Hamasa, 
p. where similar language will be found. To the same 

effect is the following member. D'tpN &c. Comp. 

1 Sam. xxviii. 21 ; Ps. cxix. 109; to which the passage of 
Xenarchus, cited by Rosenmiiller from Athenaeus, lib. xiii. 
p. 569, is a parallel: .. . ev rfj x £/ ii ’4 /U X^ v £%ov> &c. That 
is, taking one’s life in one’s own hands, despairing of help 
from any other quarter; which, in religion, is to give up all 
faith in God. 

15. ’obtpp? in. Though , &c. This particle does not uni¬ 
versally signify behold , as usually rendered. In some places, 
and particularly in the books approaching to the Chaldaic 

and Syriac idiom, it stands for if, since, though, &c. like the 

*** * * 

Syr. |, and Arab. (. >h See Jer. ii. 10; Ezra, v. 17; Prov. 

\ ^ £ 

xxiv. 12, &c. lb. brPN rfb. Shall I not (still) hope? The 

Masora, with some copies, reads brTN lb, in Him will I hope. 

I prefer the textual reading. The exegetical sense is much 
the same in either case; and, unless I am greatly mis¬ 
taken, clearly indicates in the speaker a belief in a future 
life, llis meaning seems to be : How could I thus expose 
myself ? how place my life in jeopardy, did I not trust that, 
though he should slay ine, yet would not my hope be cut off? 
He adds, as if to confirm this, My ways, i.e. religious faith 
and views, only will I advance and uphold in this argument, 
and in his presence (comp. Epist. to the Hebrews, xi.) ; and 
my conviction is, that this undertaking shall turn to my 
salvation, &c. Job, therefore, places himself on a ground 
totally different from that on which his opponents took their 
stand. 

17. Tibp. My speech, sentiment, the matter of my dis- 

course: so the Arabic . lb. And my shewing, 

or proof, supp. receive ye, &c. Both the nouns here 

are of Chaldaic derivation. 

18. / have set in order the (matter for) 
judgment. I have laid open the case. Ib. 'W7J. I know, 
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I am fully sensible, or feel that I am just. I give my op¬ 
ponent the same privilege, the same opportunity for justifi¬ 
cation, that I require for myself. 

19. Lit. Who is He? &cc. Considerable difficulty 

has been felt by many in this place, and well it might; for, 
if Job thus calls upon his friends, or upon any one of them, 
it is not easy to conceive why he should have asked this 
question. He must have well known the persons or 
person with whom he was contending. It is generally 
allowed, however, that it is not any of his friends, nor vet 
any other man, that he here calls upon, but God ; who, he 
was wise enough to see, was at the bottom of all his afflic¬ 
tions. But, in this sense, the interrogation with which this 
verse commences becomes still more inexplicable. If God 
was the person really meant — and this I think is plainly the 
case,—How then is it that the patriarch asks, Who is He ? <ic. 
Surely he must have been as well informed on God’s cha¬ 
racter now, as he was on other occasions; and if he was, 
he could scarcely expect to receive greater information 
from his less clearly discerning friends. I am induced to 
believe, therefore, that we have not an interrogation here, 
but that the term ought to be understood, and the 

ellipsis thus supplied, signifying, O that He 

would contend. In this case, bWH will plainly refer to God, 

just as the Arabic often does ; and the passage will give 
the sense laid down in the Translation, which falls in well 
with the following context. Comp. Isa. l. 7, 8, which is 

apparently an imitation of this place. Ib. nTO. I note 

am silent , i.e. I pause for his interposition. Jb. And 

(lit.) I expire. If this latter term is to be taken in its usual 
Hebrew sense, very great impatience, such as cannot long be 
borne, is perhaps all that it was intended to express; as 
in the example, u Give me children , or else I die/' nnp 

I am a dead woman , Gen. xxx. 1. This word, in the 

£ J J 

Arabic, however, signifies primarily emptiness («X^ 

i.e. W is opposed to i.e. to fulness: Jauliari 

^ ^ ^ ^ U ^ ^ ^ 

and Firozabadi), used as a verb. • ■ 

i.e. 172, signifies he thirsted for 9 teas desirous of it; 

which, if applied here, will give the same exegetieal sense, 
viz. greatly desiring t impatient , &c. It may, nevertheless, 
be intended to point out Job’s great affliction, which seemed 
to threaten him with an early death. 

20. Job here requests, ns it appears to me, that if God 
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would please to inform him of his error,—if any such tiling 
were indeed the cause of his misfortunes,—He would so far 
ease him of his sufferings and fears, that he might fully 
enter into the question; knowing, as he well did, his own 
unworthiness (ch. xiv. 1, &c.), but still believing that it 
was not on account of any heinous or habitual course of sin 

that he was thus afflicted, lb. TM. Then , Sec. marking the 

last member of a hypothetical sentence, takes away the 
necessity of apocopation iti the subsequent verb. Gram. Art. 

234, 3. 

21. ''bl’P Lit. Thy hand remove away from on me. 

Affl id ion is often represented in the Scriptures by saying, 

that the hand is laid on , See. See Gen. xxii. 12 ; xxxvii. 22; 

Lxod. vii. 4, See. Job here prays, therefore, that his afflic- 

// 

tion might, during this hearing, be remitted, lb. tJOO'K], 

And Thy fear , See. The revelation of the Almighty was 
occasionally made in great terror. See Gen. xxviii. 17; 
Ileb. xii. 21, See. 

23. 'b HM. How many mine , See. This I take, not as 

an interrogation, but as in connexion with i. e. 

ansu'er me, saying, How many, &c. as given in the Transla¬ 
tion. And this sort of construction is continued, I think, 
to the end of vr. 25; all of which may be considered as an 
expansion of what is said in vr. 19, above. 

25, VH nb^i^i. Whether a leaf, See. That is, Whether 

it is a principle with Thee deeply to afflict Thy weak and 
defenceless creatures; which I cannot believe. 

2G. DhorT'S. For , or because thou writest , registerest , 

down, against me bitter things , &c. ; which may be illus¬ 
trated bv the adage in Erinavvabig, 

“ Morbus ct egestas duo negotia amariora quam succus 
colocynthidis” See also ch. iii. 20; ix. 18. 

lb. 'OtP'nin'j. Lit. And causest me to possess, &c.; i. e. 

pultest me in possession of, or investest me with, the afflic¬ 
tions due to my sins .when a youth, and as if repentance, 
faith, Sec. afterwards persevered in, availed nothing. 

27. Qtprn. And causest to be placed, i.e. declarest should 
be placed, Sec. On this usage in this and the last verb, see 
Gram. Art. 157, 6. lb. -vintprn. And watchest, i.e. by thy¬ 
self or by others, all my paths : puttest me under restraint, 
or in prison, lb. ^tthttrbv. Upon the soles , &c. This ought 
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to be construed with the preceding Dt£7n*i, &c. Gram. Art. 

241, 18. Thus: And thou condemnest my feet to the foot- 
lock : on the soles of my feet doth it become impressed, 
engraven, Sec. Comp. Ezek. viii. 10; xxiii. 14 ; Ps. cv. 18. 

HNS The iron entered his person. 

28. 131 Nftni Andy or so, he as rottenness , See. This, I 
think, manifestly belongs to the next chapter : great efforts, 
indeed, have been made to connect it with the preceding 
matter of this verse ; hut, as far as I can see, without the 
least success. The patriarch is clearly commencing a new 
and more general subject. And he } he says, i.e. man gene¬ 
rally, under such circumstances, grows old , or wears away , as 
rottenness , or like a garment which the moth consumes , Sec. 
In ch. iv. 19, we have similar language similarly applied. 
Comp. Ps. xxxix. 12; Isa. l. 9 ; w r hich must place this 
matter beyond the reach of doubt. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

1. Job, having stated generally the charges brought 
against him, enters now more in detail on the frailty of 
man; and then passes on to the merciful, permanent, and 
omnipotent character of God, and particularly on his kind¬ 
ness in conniving, as it were, at the transgressions of men : 
without which, he concludes by observing, the most mighty 
and otherwise perfect must inevitably perish. 

lh. Tib? □’IN. Man , the child of woman , &c. inti- 

T ■ ■ x i/ 

mating not only his original weakness, but also that of her 
who produced him ; alluding, probably, to Gen. iii. 16, &c. 
Th is should be considered as the commencement of a ge¬ 
neral topic, in which the natural debility of man is in¬ 
tended more particularly to be described. He adds, “ few 
of days ,” i.e. his whole period at best is short; and this 
“full of grief,” i.e. restless agitation. The construction 

here is termed distinctive. Gram. Art. 225. 

2. He comes , or opens out , like a blossom. 

bft??, and is nipped , or cropped , off. TIB?- ^b?, “ and standeth 
not,” i.e. is too weak to do so. TiBV?, rather means, stands 

m 

fast, or firm. See my Sermons and Dissertations, pp. 176-8, 
which is here beautifully contrasted w r ith the Heeting character 
of a shadow. The LXX. has, xat ou gn arfj. See ch. viii. 9. 

3. *)N- Moreover, See.: root FpN, from seg. whence 

rjN, Gram. Art. 77 : lit. including, accumulating, moreover, 
Sc c. i.e. Notwithstanding the weakness and infirmity of man, 
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Thou (leanest to observe hi9 ways, mark his iniquities, and 
bring him to judgment. Comp. Ps. viii. 5, kc. Ib. Pi$. 

Idt. This (being), i.e. such a being as this. Jb. VTIK1. And 

me thou bringest , &c.; i.e. Thou condescendest to try a crea¬ 
ture so weak, worthless, and transitory, to afflict and dis¬ 
tress him. Even me, he adds, Thou forcest into judgment 
with Thee, for no cause that I can assign : turning, however, 
now from the general topic, and applying the whole to 
himself. 

4. ]rLit. Who giveth clean of unclean , i.e. Who 

can give out, lay down, pronounce, make (comp. D^ttf, and 

rvitt? ; and see Gram. Art. 154, 8, note, and ch. xxxvi. 3) that 
one of the number of the manifestly unclean, be clean or holy? 
Our translators have, I think, greatly mistaken this place 

—as if it had been written nMDDD "TVntp or ITHB— 

alluding, as they seem to have thought, to the first verse. 
The allusion, however, appears to be to the verse imme¬ 
diately preceding; and the passage to mean, But, as for 
man, who can of the unclean — as it is the case with him— 
say that he is clean ! The answer is, JYo one; i. e. My duty, 
when so brought to my account, is resignation to God’s will, 
and trust in His mercy alone. He then proceeds, as before, 

to speak of the shortness of human life. 

' // 

5. VH DM. Surely engraven (are) his days , a number (are) 

his months with respect to thee , i.e. they are few. Comp. 

the use of this word "ISDD, Gen. xxxiv. 30 ; Deut. iv. 27 ; 

xxxiii. 6; Isa. x. 19, &c. Ib. TfFiM. Not “with thee;' 7 but 

with respect , reference, regard , to thee : and this sense is ap¬ 
plicable, perhaps, to every place in which the word is found. 

The Jewish with — as if this word were synonymous with DV 

— has misled the translators in places almost innumerable; 

e.g. Gen. xxxvii. 2, nv2 bWm ; , and he (was) a 

child, boy , with respect to the sons of Bilhali, &c., i. e. he 
was much younger than they. Not, “ And the lad (was) 
with the sons of Bilhah,” &c., which the terms child 

of old aye , in the next verse, seems abundantly to justify. 

Besides, the lad, requires that the Hebrew be "ipsrn, not 
"1^2 Ib. Lit. His decrees. I prefer taking the 

singular with the hethiv, i.e. the extent of his life, &e. with 
which the following i.e. until, during which , or 

u'hile, he satisfietk his day as a hireling , agrees. 

O’ vbvft Lit. Look from on him; i.e . be favour¬ 

able to him. Comp. Gen. iv. 4, 5 ; Exod. v. 9 ; Ps. xxxix. 

u 
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14; cxix. 117, &c. Vjoy]. S upply TIP, and let him cease 

troubling , or being troubled , ch. iii. 17 : as if he should say, 
His period hast Thou limited ; this he cannot pass, in any 
case: but now remove Thine afflicting glance from off him, 

until, or that he may (Arab, satisfy his day as a hired 

labourer. 

7. He now proceeds to shew that, in this respect, man is 
inferior to the unconscious stock of a tree ; for, though cut 

off, it will again send forth branches. Fpbrr Tiri, still it 

• ■ 

will renew. -This verb is so used, Isa. xl. 31 ; xli. 1, &c. 
which it is important should be distinguished. In the Arabic 
it seems to take its senses thus : first, succeeding , coming 
after , another; then, becoming its siibstitute y &c., and so 

G r 

keeping up his office or station, as in a calif who was 

supposed to be a successor and locum tenens of Mohammed, 
just as the modern popes are said to be successors of St. 
Peter, and he of Christ. When applied to herbs or trees, 

as in these examples from Jauhari, C oJL* aAXil 

i.e . nobn (signifies), a herb growing up after others which 

have become flaccid and dry : and (spoken), of a tree , 
the fruit which is produced after much (former) fruit. In 
the first of these senses is the word here used by Job; ex¬ 
actly like our law terms growing and renewing , when speak¬ 
ing of tithes, lb. V^jnpl fcft. It faileth not , opposed to V^jrp., 
in the preceding verse. 

8. ppr"DN. Putting the case , supposing , that it grow old y 

&c. “IQ??* 1 ? an d * 71 ^e dust , &c. It should be observed, 

that dusty is often used in this book where the more 

common Hebrew has 71^ or and which is in the 

parallel member here. Ib. Lit. Its cutting ; meaning 

the stochy or stump , from which the main part of the tree has 
already been severed. We have here an abstract used, in¬ 
stead of a concrete, form. 

9. np.P, &c. From the scent , exhalation , kc. The word 

£? 

is used in the Arabic to signify, help t aid , &c., and, as a 

verb, “ Percepit ex re aligud bonum adorcm ; and it is con¬ 
strued with ]P, as it is here: it. respiravit y spiritual duxity 

refocillatus fuit, kc.; and, according to Jauhari, *UJ! 

3 u OJI x ** ^ ^ 

fijjM tSail IM, i. e. nnn, is said of water , 
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when it re re ires the odour of something else, on account of 
its being near it. lb. T2|? And will produce crop, 

See. The latter word is but ill accounted for by the lexi¬ 
cographers. The Arabic and TEthiopic, preecidet, 

irretivit, nodis constrinxit , would in the form ~V , Vi7, 

suggest the notion of cropped off, bound up, See. which would 
very well apply to the ingatherings of the harvest, just as 
our word crop, or the more technical term used in old tithe 
treatises, garba, does. I translate the phrase by produce, 
which appears to me to be its precise force in our idiom. 

10. 1hit (stout) man , i.e, the most brave and war¬ 
like, dies. lb. 1 read as belonging to the same 

member of the sentence, and as explanatory of the term 

immediately preceding. This makes the context orderly, 
and just what the oriental idiom requires. I consider the 
authority of the accents as but little. 

m.' 

11. V7TN, &c. Lit. Waters have gone from the sea, and a 

river mag parch and dry up; i.e. These things may happen, 
without at all rendering such waste or drought permanent, 
lie adds: — 


12. But (when) a man hath (once) lain down, 

he riseth not, See. to heighten the comparison, and the 
more forcibly to describe his utter impotency. Not to 
imply that there shall be no resurrection; for he is now 
speaking of man’s earthly and mortal state only, and of the 
character which belongs to it; as the next verse will abund¬ 
antly shew. lb. Until, See. Let not the reader 

imagine here, that our patriarch means to say that so long 
as the heavens remain men shall not awake, but that, upon 
this event taking place, they shall. All Job intends is, 
that, as men and such as they now are possessed with earthly 
consideration, See., they never more shall arise at all. The 
force of the particle seems to be, during such space, Sec. 
without reference to any thing that may follow. In English 
until implies, on the contrary, some event to succeed the 
period named ; and hence very frequently the Scriptures have 
jeen misconstrued and misapplied. So Luke, xxi. 24, ciy^i 

xcugoi idvu/v, “ until the times of the Gentiles be ful¬ 
filled as if Jerusalem should be rebuilt after such period : 
llnm which nothing can be more fallacious. See 1 Sam. xv. 

; 2 Sam. vi. 23 ; Isa. xxii. 14, &c. ; Noldius, under 
Sehlousner,Wahl, See. under uygt, and eug. 

13. IIT 'to. Who can enounce, i. q. Oh, that some one 
would, See. lb. tolpDVJD. Thou wouldest lag me up, i> e. 
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as treasure, &c. in the grave. Comp. Isa. xxvi. 19, 21, 
which affords an excellent comment on this place, lb. 

n'WF\. Wouldest appoint my statute , i.e. decree for me, i.e. 

what I should think and do in this my state of tormenting 
anxiety, And wouldest bear me favourably in mind , 

still think kindly of me. Which, I think, must imply that 
even his being laid up in the grave was not to be continued 
for ever. The substance of both the preceding remarks is 
combined in the next verse. 

14. brry.. I will hope , until my renewal come. If this 

word (viz. 'HQ'bn) is to be taken in the sense, in which rpbrn 

is in vr. 7, viz. renewal; a new life , after death must be meant. 
Job seems to say that, warfare as this life is, still he would 
entertain the hope, that his renewal should eventually ar¬ 
rive ; and this, although he might be laid up, during the 
period of God’s displeasure — no matter how long that may 
be — even in the grave. 

15. Call Thou , and I, will accordingly , or 

• _ 9 

surely, answer thee. Ib. PIDDfl. Growest pale for — longest , 
or wilt affectionately long , after , &c. i.e. God, having so laid 
up his servant, will now receive his answer in judgment as 
that of a son, or friend, whom he has long detained from his 
presence, but kept secure from the fury of his adversaries. 
This is, I think, a plain and obvious recognition of a judg¬ 
ment to come, and also of the manner in which God will 
deal with those, who are beloved and befriended by Him here 
on earth. 

16. ^b, &c. Wilt not (angrily) observe, reserve, my 

sin. Comp. ch. x. 14 ; Jer. iii. 5; Amos, i. 11, &c. i.e. God, 
although watchful over the steps of Job, and dealing with 
him accordingly in this life, will, nevertheless, when that 
period shall arrive, regard him with favour: which he goes 
on to say more particularly : — 

17. D-inn. Sealed up (i9) my sin , See. Comp. Deut. 
xxxii. 34. bbltfn, and Thou layest a covering , &t\ over my 

iniquity. See on tliis verb, ch. xiii. 4. He then returns to 
his former theme, and depicts the fall of those who are other¬ 
wise circumstanced. 

18. Db-IMl. But otherwise ,— i.e. things being different,— 

(even) a falling mountain per is heth, i.e. becomes decomposed 
—which is a geologicul truth — even a rock removed from its 
place. That is, not being so circumstanced as to expect 
God’s favour, the greatest of men or of powers (often com¬ 
pared in the language of Scripture to mountains, see Jer. 
li. 25; Zech. iv. 7 ; Rev. viii. 8) fall and perish; even the 
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rock, however hard and firm, is made to give way. Comp, 
cli. ix. 4-7, &e. 

I!) D'ODN. Lit. Waters have reduced the stones, 

i -• r • t 

Rosenm filler tells us here, that the order is inverted. I 
think not. The nominative, unless it be the most important 
word, comes last in the order universally. See Gram. Art. 

212, 3, 216, 217, 4. Ib. It bears away , i.e . the 

waters mentioned just before, taken in the aggregate ; a 
very usual mode of construction in the Arabic. See Gram. 
Art. 216, 7 : i.e. The waters, soft and flexible as they may 
seem, have yet powers sufficient to reduce and wear away 
the hardest rocks, and even to bear away the soil of the land, 
and so to ruin it. So Major Rennell, in his Description of 
the Kizzel Ozan River, as cited by Mr. Rich, “ Residence in 
Koordistan,” vol. i. p. 226 : “ From the upper level of Media 
it descends with a rapid and furious course through a fright¬ 
ful chasm, which its waters have worn through the base of 
the mountains, which is many miles in width,” &c. lb. 
rnprn, So hast thou brought to destruction (times innumer- 

able) the hope of mortal man. 

20. And he proceeds , i.e. to his place. 

Comp. ch. v. 26; x. 21; Ps. xxxix. 14. So the Arabic 

phrase, in Abulfed. Ann. Musi. He passed 

’ ' •• £ 

to his place , i.e. the grave. Comp. Acts, i. 25. This verb, 
moreover, contains the notion of proceeding gradually , step 
by step , Gen. viii. 3 ; xii. 9 ; xxvi. 13 ; and particularly with 
reference to death. See ch. vii. 9 ; xix. 10; Hos. xiii. 3; 
Ps. lxxviii. 39. And this the context suggests as its precise 
foi ee here. lb. V25 Changing his countenance ; 

bringing on the marks of age and infirmity, just as the 
walers alluded to fret and wear out the stones. So Shake¬ 
speare, “ His complexion shifts to strange effects after the 
moon.” 

22. T|M, Only, i.e. this and nothing else doth he perceive 
(P3J)f supplying the verb from the preceding verse. Job, 

therefore, after staling his own confidence in God’s mercy, 
closes his defence or speech, by declaring the miserable state 
of those who happen to be otherwise circumstanced ; allow¬ 
ing*—rather confirming,—the general statements previously 
made by his opponents, without also allowing the justness 
ol tlieir application. We seem here to have a confusion of 
the sufferings of life, with the state of death. All that is 
meant however is,—and this by way of recapitulation,—that 
all which such persons can generally attend to is, their own 
immediate sufferings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

]. Each of the three friends of Job having now spoken, 
Eliphaz commences a series of replies ; and, as it was likely 
enough would be the case, he returns to his former positions, 
for the purpose apparently of defending them, and certainly 
not in a temper improved by what he bad heard. There is 
a remarkable likeness observable in these two speeches, as 

we shall notice in the sequel. Ib. DDru^. Doth, or should a 

wise man ? &c. It should be remembered that in ancient 

times (as already remarked, ch. xi. 6), the wise, 

were the professors and teachers of religion, as well as of law, 
&e.; and that, hence in the Scriptures, the wise are the well 
informed in these respects; the fools , those who are differ¬ 
ently circumstanced. Ib. n ! rrri3?' ; T, is best explained by the 
following D'ljJ, east wind , which is constantly represented in 

the Scriptures as injurious : hence, vain, puffing, pretending, 
&c. may be its meaning. 

2. rnin, Contending, or by contending : the Hiphhil 

infin. or verbal noun ofrCD\ These, like all other nouns, 
when construed as specificatives (see Gram. Art. 219, note, 

ib. 4), may be supposed to involve the prep. 3, b, <tc. ; 
and hence be rendered as Latin gerunds. 

3. *$b, Profiteth not . Great has been the difficulty 

felt in accounting for the different senses of this word ; mean¬ 
ing, as it here probably does, profit; in other places, poverty ; 
and in others, being in danger, See. I think, with Gesenius, 
that the leading notion is that of being at rest, sitting 
still , residing quietly in one’s habitation. Hence would 
naturally enough arise the sense of profit , v:ealth, and the 
like. Hence, too, supposing this to arise from idleness, 
would the terms being still , at rest, Sec. be applied to poverty. 
And, again, as a want of care and caution, with regard to 
one’s enemies, might likewise be implied, this word would be 
taken, in other contexts, as equivalent to being in danger, peril , 
See. When, however, Gesenius takes it, in this last case, to be 

a denominative verb, as he terms it, from signifying a 

knife, he seems to me to take for granted the thing to be 
proved ; for, now a question will arise, as to what the etymo- 

logy of this word (] s 3tt?) must be; which is manifestly not in 

a primitive form. I should rather think that 'psttt is one of 

those augmented nouns (see Gram. 154, 12, note), signifying 

habit, profession , Sec. ; and in this view may signify 
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any tiling reducing another to quietness , stillness , as a knife 

in slaughtering animals, &c. So, in the Arabic, ^f-*** y quie¬ 
tus, sedatus , firmus , ac stabilis fuit; and transit, stabilivit , 

&e. It. Pauperem , miseramque reddidit . culter: 

cultrarius: otiosus .—Comp, the exordium of 


the first speech, ch. iv. 

4, Moreover , but , &c. See root and note to 

vr. 3, ch. xiv. z. c. in addition to thy unsatisfactory state¬ 
ments, thou goest on to disseminate infidelity. /6. nsn^ ncri, 
Y7tow mahest fear (i.e. of God) e/ zzo/ze effect. Hiph. of 


The Arab. is continually used (conj. viii.) in this sense 

in the Koran, lb. And cut test off , or away: 

nrrtp, complaint, crying out, as in prayer: i.e. By this con¬ 
duct thou inducest others to cease from prayer, and so to 
give uj) religion; for this, nN“] s , is mostly taken to mean. 

Comp. vr. 6, ch, iv. The opinion of Eliphaz respecting Job, 
is now manifestly less favourable than it was at first. 

5. Hv’N', Supposing a public disputation to be here held, 

this word will signify, It {i.e, thy mouth) teaches us what 
opinion we ought to form of thy piety; i.e. it publishes, pro¬ 
claims, or is the author of, thy own conviction. See vr. 6. 

lb. Dylans. The crafty, sophistical, who, while they make 

their defence, betray the badness of their principles. Comp. 

Gen. iii. 1 ; Prov. xii. 16, &c. Ib. "Hinn'i. Lit. And thou 

• • 

choosest , &c.; but, as this latter clause is apparently intended 
to contain the grounds and cause of the former, for , inas¬ 
much as, seeing, &c. will give the true force of the particle 7, 

6. It bespeahs thee bad, i.e. it therefore convicts 

thee. This is Eliphaz’s first general conclusion ; and surely 

it is sufficiently severe. He now proceeds more specifically to 
make good his objections. 

7. fittrwr]. Whether the first , &c. There certainly is a 

tradition among the Orientals of very ancient standing, to 
this effect, that, before the world was created, an agent was 
produced by the Deity who was to act as his vicegerent, or 
prime minister. In Dan. iii. 25, we read, u The form of 
the fourth is like the son of God.” Among the Hindoos, 
llrahma is this character ; among the Buddhists, the Adhi 
Ihiddha; among the Greeks and Romans, Apollo; with 
Plato, Philo, &c. the Logos; among the Soofee Moham¬ 
medans, Mohammed , whom they term the first Intellect; 
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among the Druzes on Mount Libanus, the Hakim Biamr 
Allah. According to the ancient fathers of the church, Christ 
was this person, and identically the same with the rnrp of 
the Old Testament. Him, again, the Targumists term the 

Memra or Word of God ; who is undoubtedly the 

same with the Logos , or Word y of St. John. I know of but 
one way of accounting for this getiing into the minds of 
the heathen, which is : Revealed religion must have been 
more ancient than apostasy from it, just as the Bible 
is more ancient than profane literature. Heathenism was, 
therefore, merely a system of separation or schism from the 
true church, in which this and other parts of revelation 
were retained, but greatly distorted. This Being, or Person, 
is occasionally termed ll wrfow by the Targumists, as Gen. 
i. 1 ; Targ. Jerus., and apparently by Solomon, Prov. viii. 
where vv. 23, 24, this very passage of Job is copied. And 
to this St. Paul probably alluded, when he termed Christ 
the power and wisdom of God , 1 Cor. i. 24. Eliphaz, 
therefore, seems to accuse Job of wishing to assume this 

character. See note on ch. xi. G, above, lb. niy^a 

/ — m m m m m m 

1 • * 

And before the hills , &c. The passage in the Proverbs runs 

thus, From everlasting was I anointed; from the first 

from the head; w T hence, probably, the blunder of Minerva’s 
being produced from the head of Jove), from times before 
the earth ; in there being no great depths , was I brought 

forth (\nV?irt). And in vr. 25, 'nbV'n rrirs? ':?b, the 

very words of Eliphaz! Now r Eliphaz, both here and in 
his former speech, manifestly refers to revelations formerly 
made. Similar sentiments are uttered, and former docu¬ 
ments referred to by Bildad in ch. viii.; and, as these, from 
the citations apparently made from them in this Book of 
Job, seem to have treated very abundantly of moral truths 
— of which we shall see more by and by,— it is not im¬ 
probable that a considerable number of them are preser\ ed 
in this book, and the Proverbs of Solomon ; and that under 
the terms wisdom , learning , and the like, true religion, and 
its author, are enigmatically depicted in all. 

8. TlDSn. Lit. Whether in the secret of God dost thou 

obtain an audience? The best comment on which is Prov. 
viii. 22-31, for this puts the Being there spoken of exactly 
in this situation. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 18, 22, which seems 

to be a copy of this place. Ib. Sn;ni. And cuttest off\ i.e. 

appropriatest, securest, wisdom to thyself It is remarkable 
enough that Solomon’s wisdom (vr. 14) terms itself counsel , 

substantial , intelligence , and might . The Logos 
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of Plato, Su\ meant reason or intellect. The first-born, ac¬ 
cording to the Soofee Mohammedans, is, as remarked above, 


the first intellect, wisdom. The Buddha 

of the Buddhists, means etymologically the same thing as 
does the of the Greeks. The Apollo of the heathen 

was famed for being the author of all wisdom. I cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that Eliphaz has here the same 
Being in view; and that he accuses Job of something like 
an intention to assume the person and character belonging 
to Him alone. On this subject generally, see Euseb. Prep. 
Evangel, lib. vn. capp. xii-xv.; Stillingfleet’s “ Origines 
Sacra Gale’s “ Court of the Gentiles Grot. “ De Veritate 
(’hrist. lielig.” Sec. 

9. What hast thou knoxon? See. i.e. If indeed 

T » T 

thou art in possession of such knowledge as thy assumptions 
seem to imply, tell us what it is. Rpn, diserhninatest, 
vnderstandest , &c.; and it, i.e. “Q^n, ^ le matter * s not xvith 
//.s', well known, and familiar. 

10. nttrea. Also the gray-headed. Arab, 







this word 


j El Asmai has said , that 

signifies whiteness of the hair, i. e. gray-headed. On 

see ch. xii. 12, to which the remark of Eliphaz seems to be 
intended as a reply. Hariri Makam. 50, has — 

o ^ jy u ^ ^ — O $ 4I ^ ^ B ^ f 

Dost thou not see that the gray-hairs are mixed , and that 
they hare drawn lines upon thy head ?— 

It). *■''23. Lit. Great , in days , beyond thy father; and so 

A m. * 

is used in the Arabic. The point of the 

remark seems to be, If thou art older than the hills (v. 7), 
how does it happen that there are men with us older than 
thy father? A remark not unlike this was offered to our 
Lord by the Jew9, John, viii.-57, which seems to confirm the 
view here taken of the dispute. 

11. ?|pp Are the consolations? Sec. The use 

* ■ 

of D, in ?JPP, appears to be equivalent to the Latin apud. 

See Nold. p. 458. -nY|. ellip. for Vm and the word of 

God. This term (“Q'T) occasionally occurs in this sense 
with the article. See Isa. ix. 7 ; xxix. 21 ; xxx. 21 ; 1. 4; 

IVov. xiii. 13. lb. toN 1 ?, i.e. for gentleness, easy , unimpressive. 

See Isa. viii. 6 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 5. Eliphaz had in ch, iv. as 
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well as the other respondents, appealed to a revelation : and 
here he says that to this Job paid little or no regard. 

12. What doth thy heart take , receive, acquire 

in learning, &c. for thee? Usually, “carry thee away?' 
which is unexampled in the Hebrew, and, I think, in all the 

Oriental dialects of this family, npb generally signifies, ac¬ 
cepting , taking , and the like (see the dictionaries), and often 
in the sense of learning something; which is apparently the 

sense of it here. I take to stand for n|T, takes 

for tkee ,—a mode of writing by no means uncommon. See 
Gram. Art. 206, and the places marked in the margin of the 

text. Again, if Why, &c. was intended, TOb, TO"bs, or the 

like, would have been used in this place, rather than TO. 

The sense seems to be, as in vv. 8 and 9 above, What know¬ 
ledge hast thou acquired superior to our9 ?—and the passage 
to be added by way of repetition, in order to confirm the 
sentiment there expressed, and also to give force to that in 

the verse immediately following. Ih. Do thine 

v O « . . 

eyes fix, fasten, lay hold, upon , &c. A similar usage occurs 

Gen. xx. 10, iThjH TO, What hast thou seen that? 

&c. The verb DP, Arab. +jj, seems to have, as its leading 

sense, make fast, he firm, or the like. So Jauhari, ^ 

<J— ^ j ^ 

3^1, i. e. n»n, said of camels , means one 


firmly fixed on the ground, so as not to be able to rise from 
fatigue, &c. He adds: 

“ ^ ^ mm I ^ ^ ^ ■*'*' 

it is also said of one standing firmly on the surface of the 


ground. And, again, 1^3lid 

a people CTSn have established their dwelling, when they have 
lengthened out their time of residence in it. And again, 

fJL» is said of a man, when dis¬ 
ease presses grievously upon him. So also Tebrizi, on a pas¬ 
sage in the Hamiisa (Freytag's edit. p. f 

^ Lo x> tlkxjl <s\ pj Lo x> 

f \ jl » pjj 

That is, fix firmly o?i him what he has fixed on thee; 

from the expression (viz.), a lion , DP? and DStn, ichen he 

lies upon the prey, and, growls over it. Schultens takes the 
sense of vehementius iratus fait; but this seems to be only a 
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secondary acceptation, derived perhaps from the notion of 
something pressing hard upon one. Comp, the cognate 

verbs and in both of which the same notions 

prevail. The sentiment intended here seems to be, What 
has thy heart received or discovered, and thine eyes fixed 

upon with the epenthetic 7, implying certainty or 

excess) , which is not well known to us ? I deem it super¬ 
fluous to say any thing here on the favourite metathesis, by 

which this word is transformed into Arab. as I also 

do on the want of unity, point, and subject, which that sub¬ 
stitution evidently introduces into the context. I can under¬ 
stand, by the eyes fixing or fastening on some thing (which 

is the sense of ntr}, to behold), that the person in question 

has and keeps firmly in view , something to which he perti¬ 
naciously adheres. I have rendered these verbs in the pre¬ 
terite, because the sense of the following verse seems to 
require it. 

13. Harr'S. That thou causest to turn about , i.e. re - 

freshest , 'qtlVi, thy breath, or spirit, lb. bfcrbs, perhaps for 

bhrbv, a very common case, against God. Eliphaz accuses 

the Patriarch, if I mistake not, of having taken up some 
notion which he is determined not to give up, and which is 
such as to encourage him to rebel against God. 

14. What is mortal man , See. The passage 

seems to be intended as a retort upon Job, in nearly his own 
words. See ch. ix. 1 ; xiv. 1. 

15. VtpTpB ]n. Behold , in his holy ones or saints , &c. 

These saints, most likely angels , are also mentioned in the 
first address of Pliphaz, ch. v. 1. We need not suppose 
here, with the Neologians of Germany, that this notion could 
not have been familiar to the Hebrews earlier than the times 
of the captivity ; for we read of them appearing to Abraham 
and Lot, even before the times of Job. See Gen. xviii., 
and the Introduction to this work. In ch. iv. 18, this senti¬ 
ment is given rather more at length; and there the term 

angel, accompanies it, apparently as an explanation. 

16. One who has become abominable, Sc c. 

T « T * 

We have good instances here of the force of the Niphhal 
conjugation; see Gram. Art. 159, 19: and which suggests 
an allusion here to the fall of man. 

17. Let me shew thee. An apocopated form of 

the Pihel of rnn (see Gram. Art. 233, 3); a word much in 
use in the Chaldee and Syriac, lb. njl, for Gram. 
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Art. 177, 3. Ib. rngoM. And let me recount : i. e. as a 

* • # _ _ 

consequence : Gram. Art. 234, 2. The construction seems 
here to be inverted for, Hear me, and I will shew thee; and 
let me I'ccount accordingly, even what I have seen; i. e. either 
what he had seen, i. e. experienced, or else as written in 
books: the latter obviously, as what follows is clearly a 
citation. Comp. ch. iv. 8, 15, &c. 

18, 19. By D'psn IS manifestly meant here, as before, 
teachers of religion ; and, from the following context, these 
must have been the patriarchs: men who possessed the lands 
as feudatory lords, and among whom no stranger sojourned. 

Comp. Gen. x. Ib. Vtrp *$71. And withheld not , kept not 
back. Comp. Ps. xl. 10. If the sole possession, just men¬ 
tioned, referred to the times and persons immediately sub¬ 
sequent to the flood, those who are here said to have been 
their fathers must of necessity carry us up still higher, to 
times and persons preceding that event: which the context 
evidently requires. 

20. 'p'rbs. All the days , &c. to the end of the chapter 
seems to be a citation; and the persons, particularly alluded 

to, to be Cain and Nimrod, lb. bVin^p hWH (is), it: i. e. 
the whole period of his life subjected to, brought into, cir¬ 
cumstances of, pain. Comp. ch. xxx. 16; Ps. lxxviii. 33; 

xc. 9. In this case, bVinnp will refer to That 

this well suits the character of Cain, will be seen in Gen. 
iv. 14. *3pp^, i. e. a small number, few , See. : ch. xiv. 5. 
It is manifest that, in both members here, the terms marking 
certain periods of time are the subjects of the discourse. 

22. PPM^ He confides not, k c. ; a favourite expres¬ 
sion with Eliphaz: see vr. 15; ch. iv. 18. lb. And 

watched, way-laid: the participial passive noun, for 

So Cain: “ Every one finding me shall kill me.” Comp. 
Ps. xxxvii. 32. lb. Lit. For the sword; i. e. to be 

destroyed by it. 

23. N-m Tib. He wandereth, kc. So Cain, Gen. iv. 14. 


Till V2 9 anc ^ vr * 16, he is said to have resided in a 

land named TO, in memory of his wanderings. Ib. n*N cnbb. 
Lit. For bread wherever —. This passage has proved exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome to the translators and commentators, ap¬ 
parently for this reason : it has not been generally seen, 
that the Hebrew language admits of considerable variety in 
the position of its words : hence great fear was entertained, 
lest, by transposing the words, violence might be done to the 
context. But, ns it is evident enough that such variety is 
found in fact, we need no longer fetter ourselves with that 
consideration. See my Gram. Art. 241, 18, kc.; and above, 
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cli. i\. 19, where we have npn transposed in a similar 
manner. Jerome, too, has so taken this passage : viz. 
“ Cum se moverit ad quserendum,” &c. lb. seems 

particularly to mark the circumstances of Cain. 

24. TH'S 1 ? TtfTO. Prepared for the assault , &c. The 

only difficulty we have here is with the word "TH'S, and the 
difficulty has been found to be great, particularly as this pre¬ 
cise word occurs no more in the Hebrew Bible, nor ever 
apparently in the sister dialects. The root must evidently 
have been ~pt 3 ; Arab. . In Isa. xxii. 18; xxix. 3; 
however, we have nVTS, which manifestly requires a sense 
very nearly allied to that of our word. Injury and war are 
clearly intended by the prophet in each of these places ; and, 
in the latter, we have some of the terms used here by 
Eliphaz : e. g. vr. 2, ; vr. 3, ; and the whole 

turn of expression is military. In Job, we have "15 

; so that the prophet apparently had in his eye this 
very passage of Job. Castell thinks that a camp was 
meant, because "lYlS is thought to signify a sphere, or ball , 
and because camps were made round. Camps among the 
Greeks were certainly sometimes made circular, as Xenophon 
tolls us ; but it no where appears that they were so among 
the Hebrews or Arabs. Certainly the camp in the desert 
was rectangular, not round. Besides, it is far from certain 
that "WS means a sphere: and, if it is cognate with nriD, it 
should rather mean inclosing, binding about , or the like, 
than round —much less spherical. I take "U"D to be truly 
cognate with niD, as I also do sepivit, murum vel pa- 

rietem struxit, Se c. Arab. pariete circumseptus fuit 

^ ^ ^ j? ^ — 

locus : corroboravitSc c.; JiS , multitudine superaint; A, 

gi hints cameli. See also and . This last, incom - 

modis molesta fuit vita : effudit aquam nubis, See. ; ab alto 
dcmisit rein. 7th conj. celer et festinus fuit . Which, ap¬ 
plied to war, should signify accumulation , force , See., in 
hurry , agitation , rushing downwards, forwards, or the like, 
as in a tremendous attack: and this I take to be the meaning 
of the word here. 

25. * * ntoa. He laid down his hand (comp. Isa. xxiii. 

11 ; Exod. xv. J2, &c.); i. e . laid it on with violence, as 
to God, : he rebelled against His appointments. 

Even as to , or against , the Almighty, he became, 
or made himself great. —Comp. Gen. iv. 5-13. 

Compare also Gen. vi. 1-5, in the last verse of which we 

are told, that these ( i.e . D'V'OSn) were C'-risan 

Dtiin 'tpaN, the Giants (i.e. Heroes), who were from ancient 
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time men of name. The verb *"i33rp, above noticed, seems to 

identify itself with the d'H'iiaa here mentioned, who certainly 
were the posterity of Cain. It is worth while to remark, 
that near the end of the fourth chapter here (Gen.) we have 
an account of the birth of Seth ; and we are told, at the 
same time (?. e . vr. 26), that then, and apparently in his 
family, began men (publicly) to call on the name of God. 
The next chapter, viz. the fifth, gives his descendants down 
to the times of Noah. The commencement of the next 
chapter tells us of a different race, whose daughters were 
taken as wives* apparently by the religious race (sons of 
God) of the family of Seth. At vr. 4 we are told, that in 

these times, and afterwards, the were in the earth ; 

who, from what follows, were evidently the same persons 


with these D'H'isa, or Giants; and the same does the ety¬ 
mology of the word imply : which, as I believe, has never 
been satisfactorily made out. I may be excused, therefore, 
if I offer what I can on it. The root in the Arabic, 
signifies generally, giving something liberally, more than is 
deserved; assigning the spoil; taking the greater part of the 


5 -G 


spoil , &c. Jjy, vehementia y angustia:—Mas Jtycena ; Hylax. 


57 . r Sr. r 

JjlJ, excessus; abundantia: acquisita prceda. Nothing 


is more common in the East than the practice of naming war¬ 
riors after certain animals, as the Lion , Tiger , See. So Ali, 

aMI iXwd, the lion of God , the conqueror ; and in Mr. 


Bopp’s Sanscrit Nalus the hero is termed a Tiger . Several of 
Mohammed’s companions received, according to the Kiunoos, 

S fUf 

the name of jJy, probably from their warlike characters. 

In the Chaldee too, we have i. q. the Syr. 

Giant , or Orion. See Job, ix. 9, with the notes on it; 
xxxviii. 31 ; Isa. xiii. 10. This word, therefore, is perfectly 
equivalent to ~)i23; and, in all probability, this is the true 

etymology of the vox vexatissima , D'b'M. I cannot help 
thinking, moreover, from the allusions here made by Eliphaz, 
as well as from the circumstance that the whole of this race 
perished at the flood, that Cain and his family are the 
persons had in view. These were the first Giants: their 
second race, after the flood, are said to have made war on 
the Gods, and to have perished in the attempt. See ch. ix. 
9, above ; and Euseb. Prep. Evangel, lib. ix. capp. xiv. xv. 

26. Y^J. He y God , runneth , rusheth , upon him y See. 
"ISTOE. On the neck: equivalent, perhaps, to 011 the 

shoulder, Isa. xi. 14. So Ibn Arabshah, in his Life of 
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Tiniour, [>. p|, 



Lit. Riding their 


shoulders from behind, i. e. attacking them in the rear, as in 
the “ adsultare tergis pugnantium' of Tacitus, Agricola, xxvi. 
The of the Hebrew is used much in the same sense, 
Exod. xxiii. 27; 2 Sam. xxii. 41 ; Job, xvi. 12, &c. lb. 
' l 2VSi. Lit. On the thickness . See Schulte ns on the place. 

27. isibns. With his fatness , i. e. his wealth, riches. 
As if he should say, he has blindfolded himself by means of 
his wealth. So the Jews are said to have a veil on their 
hearts; to have uncircumcised ears; to have made the 
heart fat, and the like: all implying mental blindness, dark¬ 
ness, and ignorance, and thence obstinacy. Ib. tpy'J. And 
(so) made , &c. Ib. HD'Q. Prosperity , wealth , See. It is of 

little consequence, whether we take the Arabic ^i, or 

p-o, for the root of this word ; the first signifying, to fill uj) 

with fat; the second, meaning corn ; the third, powerful , 
Sec. : the general exegetic sense remaining the same in each 
case. The main question to be determined however is, 
W h at are we to understand by the following words, viz. 

bp^'by ? “ Upon the loins ” has usually been taken : but to 
this 1 object on many accounts. 1st. It cannot be shewn 

that bps ever means the loins: it rather means the small 

■ ■ 

guts. See the passages. 2dly. I doubt whether by nfoy 
can be found, having any such sense as this; and, 3dly, if 
it could, still it would be difficult to say how this could 
apply in a sense any way suitable to the corresponding 
previous member: unless it be supposed that fattening the 
bowels might be taken to signify the same thing as fattening 
the h cart ; which I greatly doubt. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, that the passage ought thus to be taken, lit. So he 

maheth wealth for , or into, a confidence : taking 'by in the 

sense of 'b^, or b (Gen. xii. 2; Jer. xxxvii. 15), which is 
common enough. Comp. chh. viii. 14 ; xxxi. 24; where 
the parallel member has n^3Q, and where 2n|, gold, is the 
sort of wealth so taken. Comp, also Ps. lxxviii. 7 ; Prov. 
iii. 26. If this be the sense of the clause, then it will stand 
as a sort of consequence to the preceding; and the apocope, 

in be easily accounted for (Gram. Art. 233, 3): i. e . 

Since lie has covered his face with his own fatness, i. e. 

thus blinded himself, he has accordingly taken wealth for 
his god. 

28. irnnpi. The force of the Niphhal form is here re¬ 
markable : to be, become, cut down, or destroyed, i. e. at some 

future period, lb. ittb SQtfb. AS. They j>ossess not for them - 
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selves, i. e. Men, impersonally, shall not inhabit, because de¬ 
struction awaits them. Ib . nriynn, Have become prepared , 
made ready , for heaps : where the correspondence between 
the forces of the Niphhal and Ilithpahel forms is obvious. 

See Gram. Art. 157, 19. Ib. O'Wp, ell'ip. for C^b nvpb, 

i. e. to bf come for heaps. 

29. rtb. Shall not extend , lay down , fix, to the 
earth, as the poles, pins, and covering of a tent, so as to 
be permanent (Gen. xxxiii. 19, &c.) ; and, metaphorically, 

rnrr i^b He laid down , fixed, his heart , from 

(its being) with Jehovah, &c. It will be observed that we 
have here a climax. Such shall not grow rich, his wealth 

shall not endure; and it is added, 121 TITS' ^b). Neither 


shall extend, &c. to the earth their wealth, fyc. The getting 
of wealth is the first thing denied; its permanency, the se¬ 
cond ; the third, its being extended over, fixed, or attached 
to the earth, or land, i.e. so as to constitute a permanent 
princely family. The metaphor seems to be taken from the 
act of pitching a tent in w T bich a family is to reside. So 
Isa. liv. 2 : “ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations: spare not , 

lenythen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes,” See. And this 
is spoken with reference to increase, strength, and perma¬ 
nency, as attending the true church. Ib. Y?^?- Lit. 7b the 
earth, with the verb in Kal ■TO'!, to he taken impersonally 
perhaps, it extends, See., or is extended , to the earth or 
ground ; i. e. so as to take and retain it in possession. We 
have, in Ps. xvii. 11, a passage not unlike this, and situated 
in a similar context. After speaking of their being inclosed 

in fatness, the Psalmist adds : : rnrqb Wtt?; cn'yy. 

Their eyes have they applied to laying down, fixing, ex¬ 
tending (their power) in the earth. Where I take to 

be equivalent to our YT’Nb. Comp. Ps. xlix. vv. 7, 12, 

where the subject is of the same character. Ib. cbpa. 

Acquisition , wealth. Arab. Giving, presenting. 

C O 

Quod quis consequitur, opes, (See. Syr. JL. Heprehendens. 
iEth. 'ffAfl): Hefendit, protexit . Heb. nbj. Consum- 

mavit. See. Comp. Isa. xxxiii. I. Hence Ebptt, for Cnbpp. 
Gram. Art. 75. 


30. Comp. vr. 22. lb. inf?3W Sure ulus (jus: the meta¬ 
phor is taken from the branching of trees, intimating his 

posterity. Ib. n^nbttL The being prefixed to this word, 
shews it to be of a Chaldaic or Syriac form : the root is 
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See Hoffmans Syr. Gram. p. 184; Jahn’s Elemenfa 
Araimiieaj... linguae, p. 89, &c. In Cant. viii. 6, we have 
rrn^nbtr, or, according to Ben Naphtali’s reading, 

Pi*. Flame of the Lord. In Ezek. xxi. 3, this place of Job 

seems to be imitated. And, on the whole, rpribtp seems to 
intimate some extraordinary immission of fire, by way of 

judgment. Comp. Job, iv. 9 (where it is termed PTi?!8 flBtPp, 
breath of God) with Isa. xxx. 33. Allusion is probably here 
made by Eliphaz to the destruction of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
and the rest of the cities of the plain, lb. VQ. His (i. e. 
God’s) mouth. Comp. ch. iv. 9. 

31. Let him not confide , trust. This, to vr. 35, 
forms the peroration of this speech of Eliphaz, and may pro¬ 
bably be a part of the ancient document already referred to. 

nvro. Has become subject to error : where the force of the 

Niphhal form is apparent. By N)tp is here generally meant 
falsehood; first in religious belief, and secondly in its con¬ 
sequences, vanity, misery, and disappointment, in every 
respect. 

32. NVan. Lit. Shall he become filled. The allusion is to 
precocious fruit, which, in consequence either of some disease 
in the tree, or of some blast sent upon it, presents its fruit 
earlier than it ought to do, which presently withers and dies. 
Such tree is sometimes termed in scriptural language, 4t the 
vine of Sodom ” (Deut. xxxii. 32); and such vine is here 
mentioned, vr. 33; which affords a further inducement 
for believing that the allusion is to the destruction of 
Sodom, &c. by fire. It should seem, moreover, from what 
we now have of the patriarchal Scriptures, that mention was 
often made in them of the extraordinary judgments of God. 
See Jude, vv. 11, 14, 15; Numb. xxi. i4, 28; ch. i. 16; 
Gen. xix. 24. 


33. rp-T3. Like the olive. That the olive grew in these 
parts is evident from the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. iii. ^ xliii. His words are : nd<sac b' Vkaiaic, xaranenux- 


vujtftcu biapogoa; nu>v nag jj/A/V. — “ Olivis tamen a nostratibus 
diversis passim inumbrantur.” 

34. Obtuse , sterile , as the rock impenetrable . 
See note on ch. iii. 7. The context here requires, however, 
that it be taken to signify senseless, struck dumb and lifeless , 
as by lightning : for this is the destroying fire spoken of. 

35. mn, to be construed as if n were prefixed, as a spe- 

cificatiye (Gram. Art. 219, note; 222, &c.); i. e. in or by 
conceiving , See. Ib. Even , yea , their viscera, &c. 

The Hebrews universally make the heart, or viscera the 
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seat of thought. This speech closes very much like that of 
Eliphaz, given in ch. iv. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2. nisi. Many things. In the languages of this class, 
generally, the feminine gender is used to mark things; in 
opposition to the masculine, which is taken to designate 
intelligent agents. Gram. Art. 216, 7. Ib. 

Lit. Consolers of misery: where, however, the following 
substantive stands in the place of an adjective, Gram. Art. 
224, 4-8, i.e . miserable comforters. 

3. Vi? 1 !!, &c. Is there any limit? i.e. there is surely no 

limit: alluding to the words of Eliphaz, ch. xv. 1 . lb. Or, 
if this be not the case, What makes thy opinion 

appear the true one, so as to justify thy answering ? Various 
have the attempts been here to discover the force of the 
word Y'lP.j as may be seen in the Commentators. I take 

the Arabic usage of ybj *«!, as given by the native lexico¬ 


graphers, and as signifying, He came near , approached to , the 

truth , in his opinion. So Jauhari : &c.— see 

note on ch. vi. 25—which he exemplifies with the following 

extract, not unlike our passage here in Job : 


CCJ 






£> V 


°£jf 


Hut there is 


r>* T 

beneath this gray (hair) a foresight, (which) when it surmises, 
thinks aright , or hits the truth . This, I think, as it is well 
suited to the context, and receives the support of many as 
far as their conjectures have gone, is the true scope and 
drift of this passage : i. e. What makes thy opiniou seem 
true, or, persuades thee that thou art in possession of the 
truth ? 


4. With the paragogic n, implying a conse¬ 
quence. Gram. Art. 234, 2. That is, taking such premises, 
I might also argue to the same effect. rrp20S. I might 
put sentences together,— fabricate, string together, a rhap¬ 
sody, against you, &c. 

5. I take to be written for Y^N. See 

■ ■ a ■ J « ■ 

Gram. Art. 206,. Ib. Tftttrr. Mag hold bach, restrain, you , 

for DJSptprp, which would be difficult to pronounce, and 
inelegant. “ Subaudi dolor cm vestrumf says Rosen- 

111 filler. But Job is not speaking of their disease; he is 
arguing against the vanity of their arguments. Neither 
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could lie imngine that these arguments—supposing his friends 
were as diseased as lie was — could in any degree moderate 
their affliction. This would be to argue on the very grounds 
which lie took upon himself here to condemn. He only 
means, apparently, that he might, as they had done, check 
the course of their arguments ; which would, however, 
amount to nothing in the end. 

6. rn^TS’DS. The paragogic n here, and in the fol¬ 
lowing verb ('rtoim serves to keep up the connexion with 
the preceding premises, which must necessarily be rendered 
in the same mood and tense. 

7. He hath reduced me to nought; z. e. taking ^ 

as the root, as in "Pan, from the part. TP, &e. Ib. 

My society , my family, household, <fcc. 

7 

8. 'JDQpriV Cliald. and Syr. Corrugatus. Arab. 


k^\ Constrinxit simul quatuor pedes ovis, &c. lb. rpn ivb. 

It hath been , &c., i.e. this circumstance has been adduced as 
such, on the grounds that none but a grievous sinner could 
be thus afflicted. Ib. So, accordingly , Sec., it , the cir¬ 

cumstance alluded to , has arisen , '2, against me. Ib. 'TTQ. 
Lit. My deficiency , or want. This word, occasionally used 
to signify lying , rather means the keeping of something bach , 
deficiency , and thence leanness , See. rpiP. It answers ; or, 
• which is the same thing, supplies an answer, &c. : i.e. My 
w retched ness is taken as proof sufficient of my sinfulness, as 
in the preceding member. 

9. 12N. His wrath; i. e. God’s wrath, lb. PptpttPV 

■ ■ 

And octeth fiercely , cruelly , See. The lexicographers have 

generally taken this word as equivalent to i. e. 

opposing as an enemy : but the Arabic supplies us with the 
very word here, and, as 1 think, in the sense which it every 
where requires, viz. pJa**; which, according to Jauhari, is 

the same with and which the tribe of Teiiiim write 

3 ' ^ o i i -• 

He then tells us, that *Uaa/J 1 means the 

edge of a sword: and that we have in the Hadith, 

i ^ o' Z j ^ 

pAiSz* cfl The Arabs are the Sitarn of men, i.e. 

Their edge. The author of the Kfimoos further tells us, that 

• • 2* oi 

it is taken to signify an iron poker , and most noble: 

perhaps as we say, aristocratical , i. q. most martial , from 


V A^;, Mars. In the Syr. ^q^qp, compedivit , vinxit, and I^o^cp, 
chalgbs. From all of which it must appear, that acting 
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fiercely , sharply , hardly , or the like, is the sense of the root. 
So, in Ps. lv. 4, qN2. In wrath do they fiercely 

pursue me; which could hardly be, In wrath do they hate 
me , &c. And here, p“]n and tpitsb'! are, perhaps, in some 
degree, synonymous with this word, or at any rate may 
serve to explain it. I take however, to be the nomina¬ 
tive to each of these verbs. 


10. They gape . Comp. Ps. xxii. 8, 14, See., 

which is evidently modelled, in a great degree, after this 
place. Ib. They fully pursue , or follow. See 

Deut. i. 36; Josh. xiv. 14; 1 Kings, xi. 6. 'pnw npbb, or 
the like, is necessary to fill up the ellipsis. 

11. , '3'V3p^. God shuttetk me up. The verb is used to 
signify shutting a door , or gate , closing up , as in a siege, 
&c. Exod. xiv. 3. And in this latter sense is it to be 
taken here. Ib. 'PPT.. He casteth me down . I shall only 
add to what Schultens has said on this word (see in 


loc.), the following from 
rttpplbN signifies destruction. 



Jauhari, jUbjpl ; i. e. 

a* 

Abu Obeid has said , that the 


origin of this sense is, level land in which there is no road: 
and hence, I suppose, the notion of perplexity, loss , ruin , Sc c. 

The cognate roots are and Lij. Heb. nto^, 

# 0 * 

and ki oj. Heb. and Chald. totn, Syr. bt co; * All 

having cognate significations. 

12. And He hath vexed me. Chald. 

« • • « 

Movitj contrivit . Syr. Imbecillitas . Arab. ji. 

• mm ^ ^ * 

Fisquisivit, movit, agitavit, fregit. Ib. 'Ep^p. By my 

bach , i. e. the back part of the shoulders : see ch. xv. 26. 

^ _ 

Ib. 'OSBVB?, redup. of yiD, dispei'sit . Arab. {jai. Separavit, 

m f (J ** m 

diremit , rem. o-aiuai, properavit , prceceps fuit in sermone. 
(jai, fregit rem cum divulsione: to which n^E, Chald. n!>S, 

Syr. and Samar. are cognate. See Gram. 

Art. 197, 3, Sec. These, like all similar reduplications, are 
used generally for the purpose of implying excess, lb. 

rntsttb. For a mark. Arab. JAoj (a ^kj). Avium terricu - 

lamentum , quod inter 9egetes erigitur. ^.nJLo. Aspectus, 

facies , &c. Comp. Lam. iii. 12. So lbn Doreid, speaking 
of the servants of a great man, says : 
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“ Sed sunt ei, qui ad inopiam fuit redact us, hostes ; etsi 
socius eorumfuerit in re, qua pro fuit, et sapient id polluit." 

13. V2n. His arrows . It is of little consequence which 
of the cognate roots we take here, viz. rQ~). ayi. 

Arab. 

0 0 t # ## ^ ^ 

(whence [o ; all signify, increasing , shooting out, or the 

like : to which .the notion of magnitude, shooting, extending, 
&c. may naturally enough be referred. Some ta£e “archers” 
here. I think—and the ancient interpreters are generally 
with me—“the context rather requires arrows, or darts; 
alluding, perhaps, to the piercing pains to which Job was 

subject, lb. nbQ'., &c. He harroweth. nbs, Chald. 




Syr. -<Jj. Secuit, sulcavit, &c. : alluding to the 
arrows, perhaps, just mentioned. Comp. Ps. cxxix. 3. 

Ib. Viocn. Bears, forbears, spares. Syr. Arab. 

Portavit: hence, pertulit patientcr , &c. Ib . ''rnn*?. My 

gall. Schultens has shewn from the Kamoos, that 
signifies the gall-bladder. He might also have shewn, that 

is taken to signify the intellect , pride, firmness of 

mind, strength, patience, &c. Jjuh, iiyilJ, 

: and that, by what Job says here (the viscera being 
usually taken as the seat of sense, &c,), he probably means 
that of these he had now been in a great measure deprived. 
This is probably the exegetical sense intended. Nor is 
the passage wilhout a parallel in the authors of Arabia, 
for we have in Ibn Doreid, vr. 143, Haitsma’s edit.: 



“ Neque dicam, superveniente mihi adversitate gravi, 
dictum desperantis; ruptee sunt in ventre secundce." 


Which the scholiast tells U9 originated in the occasional 
rupture of the caul inclosing a young camel in the womb ; 
an accident fatal both to mother and young: thence, says 
he, it is used metaphorically to signify complete desperation. 

tel, jJjJl l$A3 'XLsJs jjuI 

iliXjilajul 

14. &c. See ch. xiv. 2G. 
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15. ^ba. My skin. 


Chald. Decorticatus est. 

« 


Syr. Ass^i• Congelatus est. Arab. *xL=». Cutis. Ib. 'F) L ?by'). 


And have, made to enter . Chald. V?5. Ingressus est. Syr, 
Etlipe. Intravit. Which in Pihel will be, made to enter, 
or the like : /. e. My strength (for of this the horn is usually 
made an emblem) is merged in the dust: which is only a 
repetition of the sentiment expressed at the close of vr. 13. 

16. rnpnpn, or rnp^pn : the first of which is a sort of 

■ . I. . 

passive form. It is of little consequence to the general 
sense, however, which we take. Chald. ~>pn. Conturbatus 


n o y % o x v 

est , efferbuit, &c. Syr. ] ; v^ . Vinum , ] • fermentum. 

Arab. Rubuit facies. Our translators, not aware of 

the Chaldee character of this book, generally took the sense 
as if derived from pure Hebrew, "ipn, lutum. The LXX. 
took it, as I have done, avy*. sxay-a/ : and so Aben Ezra. 
Ib. bin. And on my eye-lids, &c.: i. e. As the eyes 

afford a never-failing index of the state of the mind, so here 
they intimated the grievous pains under which Job was 
suffering, exhibiting rather the agonies of a dying man than 
any thing else. 

17. *4b by. Because (there was) not, &c. The language 
here seems to have been copied by Isaiah (liii. 9); which is 
not unlikely, as Job’s sufferings were not wholly dissimilar 
to those of our Lord. I take the passage, however, rather to 
point out a comparison ; viz. Because , or, Even as .... so, 
i. e. in like manner , was my prayer pure, or considered pure 
by the Almighty. This Job’s faith assured him of, as it 
should seem from his own professions. 

18. Earth , or, O earth, cover not, &c. Ib. Dlptt 

. Place, residence, be for my cry; or, rather, Let my 
cry nowhei'e remain, i.e. housed, concealed, and unavenged. 
In all such cases, it is of the utmost importance to deter¬ 
mine whether a term is to be understood objectively or sub¬ 
jectively. See Gram. Art. 224, 10. The passage, from 
this, as well as from what follows, evidently contains au 
allusion to the murder of Abel (Gen. iv. 10), whom Job 
probably considered circumstanced not unlike himself: pure 
as to his faith, but, grievously misunderstood and cruellv 
dealt with. 

19. Behold now <dso: i. e. as God had borne 
witness to the injury done to Abel, so should he to that of 
Job. In this sense, therefore, the ’•EOrrbN, and VT, in the 
preceding verse, are exegetically futures; thus, Because, 
&c. . . . therefore the earth shall not cover my blood (sup- 
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posing- matters to be carried to the greatest extremity), nor 
shall the place of my complaint exist: for my witness is 

in the heavens, &c. Ib. 'into. My eye-witness . “ Schultens 

5 t* 

niinis subtiliter,” say9 Rosenmiiller, “ ex Arab. testem 

oculatnm” He then refers to Gen. xxxi. 47, by way of 
proof; but no such proof will that passage afford: because 
IV will signify either an eye or ear-witness. In the Arabic, 
the distinction noted by Schultens certainly obtains. So the 
Soorah, ^. yXo aZAjl* To witness, i. e. with the 

eyes. 

20. My interlocutors , interpreters , mediators , &c. 

The word occurs only jive times y and this sense obtains in 
four of them at least: viz. Gen. xlii. 2-3; 2 Cliron. xxxii.31 ; 
Isa. xliii. 27 ; Job, xxxiii. 23; and this, now under consider¬ 
ation. In ch. xxxiii. 23, the passage is very peculiar, and 

deserving of particular notice : it runs thus, An 

an ye l, or messenger-interpreter , one out of a thousand , to 
announce to man his righteousness: so shall he act graciously 
towards him , and say , Redeem him from descending to de¬ 
struction ; (/or) I have found an expiation , &c. See the 
place. lie must be next to blind, I think, who cannot see 
in these words the doctrine of a Mediator between God and 
man inculcated. But more on this when we come to that 
passage. So, in the place under consideration. My inter¬ 
locutors , mediators , are my friends : not, “ My f riends scorn 
me;' because, first, It is hardly natural that Job should 
call these men his friends here, and, at the same time, 
term them his scorners. Secondly, this word nowhere 
occurs in the sense of scorner: nor, if we may judge from 
the passage just cited, is it necessary to suppose that Job 
ever ascribed any such sense to it. Nor, thirdly, does the 
plural number used here necessarily call for a plural number 
in the translation and interpretation of the text; and thence, 
for its being referred to Job’s friends : because, when speak¬ 
ing of any tiling excellent, the plural is often used when 

one only is meant, as in nia^n, &c., 

Isa. liv. 5, &c. In all which cases, greatness , or excess, as 
great mediator , &c., seems to be meant. See Gram. Art. 
223, 3. And, fourthly, the plural number here rests on no 
authority beyond that of the vowel-points. Certainly the 
LXX. have preserved no vestige of it whatsoever: and 
the same may be said of the Syriac, if indeed a conjunction 

(o) has not there been interpolated. The preceding 

seems to require the singular number; as, in both cases, the 
same person is, in all probability, meant. My opinion is, 
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therefore, that ''VI P^bt?, My mediator , interlocutor , &c. is 

my friend , is the original and correct reading ; just as V^bo, 
in the singular, is in ch. xxxiii. 23, where the same person 
is manifestly meant. Whether we have a wilful corruption 
of the text by the Jews here, 1 will not say ; but certainly, 
ignorant as they are, and opposed to every thing about a 
Mediator, I can suppose that the authors of the vowels 
might propose this reading in the plural number, for the 
purpose of making the passage point to Job’s friends, which 
would also make it necessary to give a new sense to the 
term V'bp: and this, probably, has been the case. The 

root in the Arab, is whence (joS, fur tint aspexit , cenig- 

matice locutus cst y kc. Whence, perhaps, the notion of repre¬ 
senting things differently from their real or primitive state; 
i. e . by giving other terms to any narrative, either enig¬ 
matically, or by real translation into another language: 
and then, again, in a bad sense, by holding them up to 
ridicule : which last notion can hardly obtain here. And, 
if so, Job had in his eye here the promised Mediator and 

Redeemer. But more on this hereafter, lb. nibK“bN. To 

« W ■ 

God , &c. That is, having such a witness in heaven (vr.21), 
and such a real friend there, my weeping eye shall constantly 
be turned towards him. 

21. rD'P')- So pleads , or shall he plead , i.e. carry on 
the business of a V'bE, mediator , for a man with 

God , even « son of man , i.e. as a son of man, or 

' T T • V / ■/ ' « « J 

man generally, for his friend , -vnn?. “ In 133?,” says 
Rosenmiiller, “ est b nominativi nota, ut 1, Pnral. iii. 2; 
Ps. lxxxix. 19; Jesaj. xxxii. 1,” &c., which is all perfectly 
fictitious ; it being evident to demonstration that b, in these 
places, has the force of as to, with respect to , &c. The true 
and literal rendering is given above ; which, as it appears to 
me to be perfectly natural, stands in need of no such ficti¬ 
tious assistance as this. That Job had some knowledge of an 
Intercessor with God is evident from ch. xxxiii. 23; and such 
must have been the Angel who (Gen. xlviii. 16) had redeemed 
Jacob from all evil. Comp. Dan. iii. 25; vii. 13; Gen. xxiv. 7, 
40, &e. This falls in well with the preceding verse, and with 
the sense there given of' Y V-P. I must, moreover, object to 
any, and every, method of interpretation, which is satisfied by 
merely extracting any sort of sense from any context generally. 
The character and religious views of the speaker ought, in 
all cases, to be carefully weighed, and his expressions else¬ 
where used to be considered ; and particularly those which 
are connected with his immediate circumstances, hopes, and 
consolations. And, this being done, I think we must come 
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to the conclusion here, that Job speaks of the Redeemer, the 
Intercessor (as he indeed termed him), whom he consi¬ 
dered as his constant and faithful friend ; and to whom he 
should in a few years (vr. 22) go, and from whom he should 
no more return. I shall be told here by some, that all this 
must have been more than the patriarch could have known. 
My answer is : 1 have no means of judging of his knowledge, 
except by his words; and to these I have here given the 
obvious, easy, and natural, translation and interpretation. 
If others have better means of getting at Job’s knowledge 
than these, let them adduce them. I only request that they 
may contain something better than mere hypothesis. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

1 . nbsn >rvn. My spirit is bound , i.e. suffers great 
pressure or pain ; not unlike the passage in Shakespeare's 
King John. When brought out into the open air, the 
king is made to say, “ Ay marry , now my soul hath elboiv- 
roomi. e. it feels relieved from the pressure formerly 
experienced. In ch. vii. 15, Job says, Strangling , pDntt, 
suffocation , trieth, presseth on my soul. See the note. The 
same, I think, is the meaning here. As to the etymology of 
bnn, the primary notion seems to be binding : hence, a rope : 
and, as this was used for marking out portions of land, it 
was used to signify, apportioning out , either for good or bad . 
See 2 Sam. viii. 2 ; Ps. xvi. 6. Again, as binding one with 
a rope produced pressure and pain, so women in child-birth, 
or persons generally in the pains of death, were said to suffer 
constrictions, pains, or bindings , as if girded about with 
ropes , o^an. (ir. u6osg. Comp. Acts, ii. 24; iEhan. 
rou e ruv uoh'jjv yZaai hdfLcyjg; Eurip. Ion. v. 45; Pind. Olymp. 
vi. 51 ; /Eschyl. Again, v. 1428. The word is also taken to 
signify a net , and hence is applied to women conceiving , as 
if netting . It is also applied to usury , as a debt binding , 
restricting , See. Hence, too, the notion of ruining , destroying , 
&c. Very much the same may be said of the Arabic yZs* 
and See the dictionaries. 

Ib. VSJ. My days are become few. It has been 

usual to suppose that ppt here, was used for ‘fin : put out , 
extinguished , as of a candle or lamp. It being usual to 
write “T in the Chaldee, where we have t in the Hebrew. 
To extinguish , o v put out , any one's days, like a candle, &c., 
seems to me to be hardly Hebrew or Oriental phraseology; 
at least I cannot call any such to mind, as occurring in any 
Oriental author whatsoever, Kromayer, and after him 
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Schultens, have shewn that the Arabic affords a different 
sense, viz. Brevis, sordidusque (i.c. fjJJI ) ■ We 

ought here to add, the cognate, contrivit, compressit; 

acriter egit jumentum : and, in another form, viz. 

- 7;- ^ U 

equivalent to our Niphhal in cito inccsserunt 

jumenta, &c. : i. e. My days have been swiftly driven . So 

ch. vii. G, which see. Ib. D^Ilp—ViHtp generally signifies 
the large subterraneous chamber, or tomb, in which certain 
niches were hewn out to receive the separate coffins : these 
were termed TQ. or ETri2. See Isa. xiv. 11, 15, 18; 

and Lowth on the place. These niches were, probably, the 
of Job. 

2. Surely , &c. See Nold. Concord, ed. 1734, p.70. 

E'brin. This word has usually been supposed to derive its 
signification from bnn, ludifeavit , &c. But, in that case, 
I cannot see how the term occurring at the end of the 
verse, can be connected with it. In the Arabic, we‘have 


continue, pluviam emisit coelum : man a runt ex oculis 

laerymae. To this we have the cognate and $&&>, 

which have the same, or very nearly the same, sense. It 
is remarkable enough that Schultens, Eichorn, Gescnius, 
Ewald, &c., should have given us so many conjectural ety¬ 
mologies of this w ord without perceiving this, which exhibits 
the very word bnn, and, as it appears to me, the precise 
sense required in this place. A question may now arise, as 
to the sense of this word occurring in other parts of the 
Bible. It will be seen (ch. vi. 16 ; xvii. 8) that, from clouds 
promising, but not affording, rain, several Oriental pro¬ 
verbial sayings have originated. So Jude : aw6»oi : j~o 

avs/iw KegipegQfi'vou. This verb too, as may be seen in the 
lexicons, signifies to give rain occasionally, and at intermitted 
periods. Hence the notion of inconstancy , and deceptiveness, 
might have arisen. Hence, too, certain derivatives from 

<7 <7 U 

this root are taken to signify, a fox a tcolf (JJaA, 


or stupid robber ), &c. If this may be relied on, Job here 
uses this word in its primary sense ; in other places it occurs 
in its secondary sense only. 

lb. on’hipnrfi. And in their embitterings. The root is 


1 y 

here evidently rrjtt. JExacerbavit , irritavit. Syr. . q w 

Arnarum fecit. Arab. lSj-o. Mu Is it in pluviam dis solvit 
yentus nubem, &c. I take the w r ord to be of the form 
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rn*n, for rnn^rr, as a verbal noun of the Niphhal 9pecies. 
There is, however, a cognate root in the Arabic j+t>, impulit, 
vff'udit aquam, lacrymas, &c.; from which we have 

The flowing of water, Sec., precisely answering to the Niphhal 

of the Hebrew. Some take the form to be that of Hiphhil , 
with an euphonic dagesh. The exegetic sense will be much 
the same in either case. 


3. N3 Lay down now, supp. tHJ, thy hand. So 

Abraham, Gen. xxiv. 2; xlvii. 29; W Lay 

down now thine hand , See., i. e. for the purpose of binding 
thee to the observance of certain conditions, as the context, 
in each of these places, evidently requires. This, therefore, 
clearly directs us to a custom then in use. Comp. Prov. 
vi. 1 ; xi. 15; xvii. 18; xxii. 26. Ih. Pledge me. 

The root from which we have (. a pledge, Sec., 

has so many significations attached to it, that it. seems almost 
hopeless to extract any thing* specific and satisfactory from 
them. Of this latter word, however, the author of the 


AJuLmJI Xi 

U. t-O 






U zy+Jt> 


also pnny : the n having a vowel : their V is also changed 

into N occasionally : that by which the price of any thing 
sold is confirmed; i. e. the pledge or earnest that it shall be 
carried into effect. Hence the dppaZwv, and arrhabo , of the 

Greeks and Latins, lb. VftFP Shall strike to, or 

on, my hand, i.e. ill order to confirm thereby such compact. 
The custom of striking hands is just as much a mark in the 
Last that a bargain is concluded, as it is with 119 in the 
VI est; and in law it is there quite necessary. So the author 




of the Kumoos, under :—sJo uiij&j . . . *1 uSL- 

s<X> wj-ws . . . a <X> 

~~ ^ urn ** 


>• e. He struck, or clapped, to him a sale ... and he 

struck his hand in a sale , or on his hand... he struck his 
own hand upon the hand of him ; and this (is) among the 
necessary (transactions) of sale. Particulars on this subject 
may be seen in the Hidaya by Mr. Hamilton, in the chapter 
on Buying and Selling. Job seems to say to Eliphaz, give 
me thy jnedge: who conies forward to strike this bargain, 
f. c. of thy sincerity to me ? This appeal is made :■ but, as 
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no regard seems to hare been paid to it, Job directs bis 
complaint to God, and laments more strongly the character 
of his friends. 

4. &c. Hast laid up , hidden . This root, in the 

Arabic, affords the notions of folding up, covering over , &c.; 
hence, a sort of pocket , house , nest , &c. The sense here 
seems to be, that God had so covered over, concealed, or 
veiled over, the hearts of Job's friends, that wisdom was with 
them a thing entirely unknown ; or, rather, that God con¬ 
sidered them as so circumstanced, and therefore He raised 
them not. for DiriN Ott'nn. Hence perhaps the 

notion of uncircumcision of heart and ear. 

5. He points out , i. e. some one does , or they do, 

impersonally, friends for a portion , or spoil; alluding to 
the perfidy of his friends, who had just refused to renew 
their assurances of constancy with him: which was just the 
same thing as to leave him exposed to the attacks of robbers. 
Ib. And the eyes , &c. That is, retributive justice, so 

visible in God’s moral government of the world, will destroy 
such. Comp. Prov. xxx. 17. 

6 . nprn. And an abomination. Roots cognate with this 

ZJ ^ Q 

are numerous: as, «-o, Damno affectus fuit. Syr. 

0 

|Ao|Z. Vomitus , sordes. Chald. F)V"l. Exspuere . Arab. 
t sLj. Turbatus , prcestrictus fuit. iEth. 't’Qjh. i Spuit , 

JC ✓ ■*“*’ » « 

exspuit . Arab, j. Iratus fuit; repudiavit , detest at us 

paucus , From which, perhaps, it may 

be allowable to infer that the celebrated riph, Tophet , of 
the Hebrews took its name, designating it as an wrter 

abomination , 2 Kings, xxiii. 10, &c. The Persic 

turning , of Gesenius, is quite as improbable an etymology of 

this word, as the Rabbinic F)£n, beating drums . lb. O'Pp'?. 

Lit. In facies; against , or the faces : contr. for En'OSp 1 ?. 
Before their faces. Comp. Jer. vii. 24. Rosenmiiller has, 
after Schultens, “ abominatio despuenda in faciemJ* The 
passages he adduces, however, viz. Numb. xii. 14 ; Deut. 
xxv. 9 ; have n'ppS, and T*3S2, constructions manifestly un¬ 
like this in Job; not to insist on the clumsiness of their appli¬ 
cation here. 

7. nspn. The apocopated form for nr^rn. Root nns, 
cognate with Heb. nws. Hiph. nton. Cogn. roa, contrivit. 

Syr. ||s. Increpavit . Arab. . Mceruit ; imbecillus. 
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Chald. Repressit. Aph. 'rpN. Dolore affecit, Syr. 

co|. Exhalavit spiritum frigidum. Arab. If. Decrepitus 

^ *■** (j 

fuit; , imbecillus fuit; redup. id . Heb. and 

m ■ ^ 

Chald. m3. Niph. nl33. Adustus, Syr. (os, id. Arab. 

•si- Cutem ussit; redup. £ , quassato corpora incessit; 
__ . *• 

root £aT, formidavit. Hence, to waste , wear away f 

become languid , as of a lamp from long burning, the eye from 
age, or vexation : pale , as of the skin from weakness, &c. 
The Concordance will supply the places. Comp. Ps. vi. 8; 
xxxi. 10; with this place. 

lb. v i2 v l. And my members: lit. forms , figures , forma¬ 
tions , which, as the eye is mentioned in the preceding con¬ 
text, ought apparently to be referred to the members of the 

body. lb. Like a shadow , i.e. unstable , fleeting ; so 

the term i9 frequently used by the Greeks and Latins, as 
well ns by the Orientals. We have in the Makamat of 
Hariri, by M. de Sacy, p. p|V, a passage which may be ad¬ 
duced as an additional illustration to that given by Schultens 

— 14 / m 

on this place. On the terms Mo the growing heavy 

of his shadow , we have in the scholia the following remarks, 


B j jj&L 

JlSbuiM *'j —0 Lo lJu>l tfl 45^ 

^ w • • 

3*^. i- e * the shadow is described by weighty hyper- 

m ■ 

bolically , with reference to the weight of its originator . It 
is said of a person who has grown heavy , thy shadow is heavy 
upon me ; i.e. the lightest thing which is found coming from 
thee — which is the shadow swift in departure — is heavy upon 
me. By parity of reasoning, the shadow of an afflicted man 
must be taken to signify the lightness and emaciated state 
of the person from whom it is supposed to proceed ; all of 
which tends to shew, that the person, not the thoughts 9 & c. 
of Job must be had iu view here. See ch. viii. 9. The 
following verses to this effect are given in M. de Sacy's 
Scholia to Hariri, oqq — 

tfjL* JLri U^Jaj 

Life is a sleep which fate awakens ; 

Detween which two , man is but a passing shadow . 
Make ready your necessaries quickly therefore, 

Since your life is but one of the ordinary journeys* 
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The Arabs likewise speak of the shadow of a cloud being 
deceptive, when it appears to promise rain, but gives none. 
So Hariri Mah. xxiii. as cited by Schultens, Notae in Elna- 
wabig, p. 114— 

3Lcl§4- aL. tel, 

“ JVam ? quinn umbrosa nubes ejus imminet , sit is inde non 
sedatur , quod nubes sit fallax Comp. ib. p. 14, and 
1 Cliron. xxix. 15. 


8 . Just as the people generally (i.e. the profane) 

exultingly cite Job as a parable ; so shall the just, on the other 
hand, be astounded at this , and (lb.) the pure of hands be ex¬ 
cited against the profane. Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 11 ; Ps. lxxiii ; 
Jer. xii. 


10. cbio. Lit. But, as to them all. It is a remark- 

T ■ T ■ i 9 

able feature, common to both the Hebrew and Arabic, that 
the affix of the third pers. is universally found with nouns 
which with us would be in the vocative case, and which should 
be construed as if it were of the second. Dathe, therefore, 


evinces a disregard of the Hebrew idiom, when he proposes 
here to read, with some MSS. CvS*) 5 although I am 


very willing to allow that this w r ould, according to our idiom, 
give the sense of the passage; which is this. But , O all of 
you , repent , &e. The exegetical sense is sufficiently obvious : 
it is an expostulation with Job's friends on their blindness 

and obduracy, lb. Return , repent ye , and come 


in. The precise signification of is, coming in ; as of is, 


going out. Here I take coming in to signify, coming to a 
sincere reception of the truth among the family of the faith- 

5 — 

ful. So a proselyte is termed a comer in; and infidels, 


apostates , &c. to be “ in outer darkness ,” “ without,” <kc. 
See Deut. xxiii. 2-9. With this word is nris, perfectly syno¬ 
nymous ; which will throw some light on Isa. xxi. 12, 
•VHN, which I take to signify, repent , come in; i.e. It is a 

call to the inhabitants of the south country, to avoid by 
timely repentance the dreadful calamities which were hang¬ 
ing over them. The same is probably the sentiment of Job 
here: the passage in Isaiah was perhaps copied from this. 

See Prov. i. 23. Ib. SSJipNi bSV). For I find not. This Job 
assigns as his reason for giving them the advice just noticed. 

11. My vain thoughts , purposes. This word is 

generally used in a bad sense. It is used in the Chaldee 
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and Arabic to signify, a bridle , ring, or halter , used with 
camels ; as DOT, frcerium, capistrum, &c. Arab, ^j, ligavit 

# # t £> U ^ £T 

lmbenfi jumentum, &c. object, design , i.</. ^Uj, 

funiculus annexus annulo, qui per cameli nasam trajicitur. 
Hence, perhaps, prejudiced notions , plans , projects , by which 
a man is led along as a brute is by the bridle, arc 

broken as ropes are. See Ps. ii. 3. lb. The posses¬ 

sions, here, prepossessions, of my heart, have all given way ; 
for with me the allurements both of youth and wealth have 
departed. 

12. si-’fj "ilM, supp. WtPJ. They lay down, represent, i.e. 

They lay down night for day — error for truth — representing 
light theoretically, at the same time, as nearer, more eligible, 
than darkness. He seems to say, The doctrines of these 
men are most deceptive ; for what they teach leads to error, 
not to truth. In fact, they put the night in the place of the 
day ; still telling us that light is nearer, is more simple and 
easy of apprehension, than darkness. That is, they profess 
one thing, but in fact teach another: which a man need live 
only one day to see abundantly exemplified in the world. 
No men, according to my experience, talk so much about 
enlightened views, times, &c. as the propagators of error and 
of gross darkness. Comp. Isa. v. 20. 

13. V-H3"). Cogn. in-), tom, and Vm : Arab. J£J, 

and tXij, suffulcivit , sustentavit , &:c.; I have constructed, or 
would construct, my couch . 

14. nntpb, &c. To corruption have I called or cried, giving 

the name, My father, &c. Not unlike the passage in Shake¬ 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet. “ O here set up my everlasting 
rest , with worms that are my chambermaids or the speech 
of Constance in King John, “ And ring these fingers with thy 
household worms, and be a carrion monster like thyself.” 

15. \H}pri. My hope or expectation , must here refer to 
earthly hope, &c. necessarily. 

16. Clothes or linen, of the grave (hence lies, i.e. 

things cloaked over. Comp. TO, garment — perfidy). As 

the antecedent referred to seems to be my bed, in 

vr. 13, this word ( ought, perhaps, to be referred to it. 

It has been usually taken to signify bars, as used for fastening 
large folding-doors; but I do not see how such 9ense can 
obtain here, as it does nor appear that any such things were 
ever used in sepulchres. That linen used in garments is so 
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Called, evident from Ezek. ix. 2, 3, &c.; as it also is, 
that the Egyptians buried their dead in linen. See also 
John, xi. 44, 45. I think, therefore, that such linen dress 
is had in view in this place. It seems to have been custom¬ 
ary in the East, from a very high antiquity, to bury their 
great men with much pomp, laying them on a rich couch, 
and interring much plate and other valuables with them. See 
my Translation of the Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 220, with 
the note ; where this traveller tells us of a Chinese Emperor 
so interred. Strabo (lib. xv.) moreover tells us, that when 
Aristobulus entered the tomb of Cyrus in Persia, he saw a 
golden couch, a table with drinking-cups, a golden bowl, 
and much elegant clothing adorned with gems. His words 

are : 1 2 * * * * * * * * 11 I hsTv & x\'ivr)v re xa 1 rod-z?av a-jv gx-Tw/zatf/, xai 

trbeXov yj>p<fr\v, xai rro'kXr,v, xocr/xov re a/^W.o Azarov.” So 

Hom. OdySS. b. 97: ei<soxs sxrsXsffio . .. Xabrr, r^u.u ri- 

<p7}Yov — tf Donee vestem perfecero-—Laerti heroi sepulchralem .” 
Some take here to mean solitudes , i.e. of the grave, 

because TTS is used to signify alone. But this phraseology 
in unknown to the Bible. 

Ib. nm, I take to be the third pers. pret. masc. kal, of 

the root nm. Lit. It descends , i.e. taking as a whole the 

things just mentioned. Schnurrer prefers nm, i. e . first 
pers. plur. kal, agreeing with the LXX. xarafiwo/M^a. 

Others take m3, rest , for the root, and nm for the third 

pers. fem. pret. kal. It resteth, or shall rest, —in each case 
the exegetical sense remaining nearly the same. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. Tubs. Bildad . On this person, see the Introduction. 

2. msnp. To what extent , i.e . either as to time or space 

is it, that you would fix the limits of speech. Much has been 
said on the word here. I think, with Rosenmiiller, 

that it exhibits the Chaldaic form, as in for nSN, Dan. 

iv. 9; and rmip, for rnp, Ezra, iv. 13, 20, i.e. by inserting 

a 3, instead of the dagesh of the Hebrews. The form 

of construction ('3t3|7) used here before the particle b, is 

nothing more than what we often have in the lleb. as in 

in 'Din, Ps. ii. 12; Nahum, i. 7, &c. Comp. ch. xvi. 3. 

This place may, therefore, be cited as an instance of Chal- 
dai’sing in this Book. From the circumstance of the following 

verbs being in the plural number, we may suppose that some 
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difference of opinion prevailed, on the subject in dispute, 
amontr the friends of Job. 

;3. non??. Lit. Like the beast, i.e. infuriated. The 

two following words ought, I think, to be read as if in a 

parenthesis, and ?pb, See. construed as if following nftna 

immediately, as I have given it in the text; otherwise the 
passage will be unmeaning and unconnected. This sort 
of parenthesis has already been noticed more than once. It 
seems almost universally to have escaped the observation of 
the translators and commentators. The verse, in this view, 

ought to end at the word iGN; which will now apply, not to 

Job, but bis friends; and is perhaps proverbial. See Isa. 

li. *20. I take •'O'Etpa to be the Niphhal of it being very 

common to conjugate verbs terminating iu N, as if in rr, 

Gram. Art. 202, 4, 5. 

4. Ppb. Lit. Tearing his person, or self . Rosen in. 

“ O ( 

house 
xvi. i 

and can in no way relate to anger as entertained by Job, 
but rather to the perilous circumstances in which he had 
been placed. The second passage (ch. xvi. 9) refers to a 
subject perfectly at variance with that had in view here: 
which must suffice on these passages. Again, there appears 
no reason for supposing that, although Job was grievously 
afflicted, he was ever outrageously angry. Not a vestige of 
this sort can be found in the whole book : the whole is, 
therefore, a mistake. On disjointed or parenthetical pas¬ 
sages such as this, see Gram. Art. 241, 18. It should seenr 

from above, that unclean beasts were had in view 

by the speaker; and, if the Nin of Isa. li. 20 was the 
ary. r, ns some think, it certainly was a very furious animal, 

and most likely ail unclean one, although the iND of Deut. 

xiv. 5 was not. The fnjj mVr norr of Isaiah well 

* ♦ . . m 

comports with the terms of Bildad here. I have no doubt, 
therefore, the whole of this was intended to apply to Job’s 
friends, tacitly insinuating that Job thus intended to desig¬ 
nate them. Diodorus Siculus describes 6 tfagxopdyog rauoog, 
the carnivorous bull , as the most fierce and indomitable of 
all animals ; and which, when taken in a net, suffocates 
himself with rage, Lil). hi. xxxiv. 

lb. Whether on thy account , for thy sake. See. 

It seems evident, 1 think, from what follows, that Bildad 
thought Job made infinitely too much of himself and his 

Y 


li seer pens animam suam ,” &c. Autli. Vers. “ He teareth 
If,” Sec. This Rosenin. thinks refers to ch. xiii. 14 ; 
). But the first of these is manifestly metaphorical, 
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cause; and that, if what he wished should come to pass, 
then must the whole course of nature he altered. His argu¬ 
ments shaped to this effect, might he read as pressed in 
a string of interrogatories, preceded by this word throughout, 
for the purpose of giving them the greater force. I have, 

however, retained the usual form. Ib. 2T3rt. J3e deserted , 

&c. St. Paul expresses a similar sentiment in 1 Cor. v. 10. 

This, w r ith the following ”1^- and a rock be removed , 


&c. seems to be proverbial. Comp. ch. xiv. 18. We have 
in the Life of Titnour by Ibn Arabshah, p. edit. Calc. 




^ O J O- J J . I jo ^ 


i* e - the cutting through of mountains , re- 

moval of rocks , would be easy with respect to them (i.e. the 
difficulties mentioned just before), and, as to the meanest of 
them , the drinking up of the seas would be sweet. See also 
Lev. xxvi. 43; Isa. vi. 12; vii. 16, &c. Schultens and Dr. 
Hunt have also illustrated this place from the Arabic. See 
Rosenm. in loc. 

5. "ijyT. Fail, or become extinguished. Ib. Flame. 

i r " G - 

Arab. accendit; ardor , Jiamma. 

6 . TJt£T7. Hath grown , or grow, dark. Syr. 

vesperans. Arab. copiosus pluit coelum. Hence, I 

think, the application of this word to darkness , &c.: not 
from £L**s*, as Schultens thinks; which, in fact, has not 
the least connexion with that notion. 

7. They shall be confined , &c. The root here is 

nST', of which snS’l is the pres, kal; as ttB?! 1 . for •‘Otpw See 


Paradig. The roots, "AS, jy°, y*, 

Syr. ioy iEth. are manifestly cognate ; all par¬ 

taking more or less of the idea of binding up, thence forming , 
fashioning ; oppressing , injuring , afflicting , putting into nar¬ 
row or confined circumstances; opposed to 3m, Arab. 

VC?\ Schultens, on the passage, will give Arabic examples 
of the use of such terms as straitening the steps, &c. lb. 

Steps , which, in context such as this, is best ren¬ 
dered by strides. To contract or extend the steps is taken 
in the Arabic to signify, diminishing, or extending, the good 
fortune , respectively, of any one. See Schultens on this 
place. 

8 . For he shall be sent , driven, or cast. The 

insertion of '3 here, seems to me to intimate a change in the 
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direction of the argument, and to refer back to vr. 3, in 
which we have mention of an enraged beast; and, in this 
view, the passage will greatly resemble Isa. li. 20, just re¬ 
ferred to, where the Jews are compared to a Nin, oryx, 

caught in a net. And so Job’s argument, as taken by 
Bildad, is now directed against the patriarch himself to 
shew that he was wrong, not his friends. In this view 
of the case, Bildad evinces considerable dexterity in his re¬ 
ply, and as great a want of good feeling as could have been 
expected. 

9. Shall seize , See. Allusion is made here to what 

was mentioned at vr. 4, and the whole apparently turned 

upon Job. The noose. The roots and are 

cognate, and signify obturavit , obduxit , &c. f and collegit, 

0 . . S "T 

contraxitjk c. infortunium: vehemens calamitas: 

both growing out of the notion of stricture , restriction , or the 

like. CBS too in the Chaldee, has the same signification, as 

ar davit , coegit, strinxit . Our therefore, directs us 

here to the noose or knot of the gin or snare. 

The imagery here used is very common among the 
Arabs, insomuch that the snare is proverbial with them. 
The origin of this is commonly ascribed to Tarafa, the author 
of one of the seven celebrated Moallakat poems; but there 
can be no doubt it was in use long before his times. The 
sentiment of Tarafa alluded to is this: Reiske’s Tarafa, 
Lugd. Batav. 1742, Prologus, p. xlii : — 


iSjJZ*j\S . A i r 



^ U3 (non) 

“ JVuhc abut a te Venator: ergo Icetare. Sublatus cst 
funis: quare quod timeas nihil est. 

Fieri non potest tamen quin aliquando capiaris , ergo 
patienter modo fatum exspccta Comp. Ps. xlix. 6; exxiv. 7; 
Ecel. ix. 12. 


Frequent allusions seem to be made to this passage of 
Job. See the Concordances, under HQ, and Snare. Accord¬ 
ing to M. de Sacy’s Commentary on Hariri, however 
(p* the usage is Persian or barbarous, which is un¬ 

doubtedly wrong, and perhaps one of the editor’s own notes. 

10 . Is hidden , laid up, &c. us. in the earth, so as 

not to appear on the surface, His rope. The word 

is occasionally used in the Arabic for net , by a metonymy 
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giving the material, instead of the thing made out of it. lb. 

On the path , i. e. but concealed from the view 
by something spread over it for that purpose. 

11 . m’nba. Terrors . woubo, terruit, constcrnavit. Arab. 

.Jj ^ ^ ^ *7-*^ 

^L, stuper cordis. Cogn. r&D b«12. •irrgcrn. Lit. 

And they shall disperse him. As the verb signifies dispersing , 
dissipating , when applied to armies, &c.; so, when applied 
to one, should mean, dissipating , confounding , or confusing; 

and so in the Arabic, is, confusion , ordine ductuque 

carens negotium, &c. ifc. vb}ib. ^4/ his feet, i.e. c/o 5 c 

/«»*, or, as we say, a/ Aanc/. Comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 42; Hab. 

111. 5 ; Job, xxx. 15. 

12 . The apocopation of this verb here is probably 
intended to mark an inference, see Gram. Art. 233, 3. I have 
accordingly expressed this by so in the text. 13*S 221 (221 
1 read). Hunger shall be his strength , i.q. IDS 22ib > n > _, 
his strength shall become hunger , i.e, faintness, 

13. 1112 '1?. The clothings of his skin. I have already 

taken the term 12, ch. xvii. 1G, to signify clothing , coating , 
&c., and have there referred to the Egyptian practice of 
burying their dead in linen. It is not improbable that the 
word is Egyptian. We find it used in Exod. xxviii. 42, &c., 
where the cloth so used could scarcely have been other than 

Egyptian. Ib. b2^\ He shall eat , or devour. This marks a 

direct recurrence to Ppb in vr. 4, see ch. xiii. 14; and 

■ 

suggests a full explanation of the things alluded to : the 
only difference is, what was there supposed to refer to Job’s 
friends, is here very artfully turned against Job himself. 

1112 here, therefore, is equivalent to itTQD there, in the 

main. lb. V12. His members . See the dictionaries under 

112 . lb. rra 1122. The first-born of death , which I take 

to be a periphrasis for the worm , see ch. xxiv. 20 ; and, as 
worms are very soon generated in a dead body, l take the 
term first-born here to allude to that circumstance. The 
second member carries the case to the state after death, 
which is natural enough. 

14. intp27p. The object of his confidence , his idol be that 
what it may. Comp. Ps. xl. 5; lxv. 6; lxxi. 5, <kc. Ib. 
ninbst Tjb^b. To tile king of terrors . A periphrasis for 

death. Pluto or some such being, according to Rosen- 
iniiller. The Hebrews however never speak of an “ orci 
princepsf in the heathenish sense of those terms, as far as I 
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have been able to discover. Gesenius makes rrinba nom, to 

the verb; and b, in 'Jjbpb, i- q- which is fanciful. 

15. It residethy i.e. now, intjpp, his object of 

faith , i.e . his idol. And, as inanimate things are generally 
taken as feminines, the verb is here given in that gender. 


Gram. Art. 216, 7. Lit. And shall cause him to 


march; which—if taken in a military sense as the term seems 
to imply, the warfare of such an one (ch. vii. 1) being now 
supposed to be finished—will probably imply dismissal to his 
sovereign, in order to the receiving of his reward. And, as 
idolatry may be considered as holding covenant with death, 
th is is put as the origin of the evils here meant, lb. 

ib^bpp. Lit. From its not (being) his, i.e . which is no 

longer to be reckoned upon as his property, the period of its 

destruction being at hand. In this view, ntopp will be the 

nominative to both the verbs here. Ib.F HP. Puh. for rnr ; 

• . B • *« € ^ 

the “i being incapable of receiving dayesh ; root m?, sparsit. 
Ib. TV^a. Sulphur. Allusion is here apparently made to 


the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrhah by lightning; 
which is said to bring with it the smell of brimstone. So 
Pliny, Mist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 15 : u Fulmina ac fulgura 
quoque sulphuris odorem habent, ac lux ipsa eorum sul- 
phurea est.” And Persius, Sat. ii. 24, 25 : “ Jovemne igno- 
visse putas, quia, cum tonat, ocyus ilex sulfure discutitur 
sacro, quam tuque, domusque?” Kosenin. &c. 


16. ^3% for Become dry. Ib. bp\ Be cropped 

off. Niph. of bbft, in the sense of blft, with which it is 

cognate. There is, therefore, no necessity for recurring with 
ltoseuiniiller to a Chaldee form. 


17. v^n-'a'p-bv. Lit. On the face of (parts) without', i.e. 

however far his fame mav have reached, his name have been 
known, this must come to an end. 

18. They drive him , i.e. men generally, impers. 

17). From light , &c. i. e. from every thing felicitous ; which 
is often termed light in Scripture : hence the “ outer dark- 

ness" of the New Testament, lb. bp^ipi. And from the 
world , i.e. from human society, i.e. the world , in the mo¬ 
dern English and French acceptation, ^rnp. They cause 

him to wander , as it wa9 the case with Cain : to which this 
is probably an allusion. See Gen. iv. 14 ; and ch. vii. 4. 

Pd- "Q? ^bl_ ib pD ^b. Lit. No posterity to him , and no 
descendant . Ihe etymology of p3 has usually been traced to 
the Syriac or Arabic term, ^qj, or ^ signifying a fish ; 
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and, because fishe9 are said to be numerous, it ha9 been con¬ 
cluded that tliis word must signify a numerous posterity. I 
very much dislike this sort of deduction ; because, from its 
vagueness, any thing may be extracted from any premises. 

I would prefer the following in this instance, viz. : we have 

0 0 

in the Syriac -■>, and signifying funiculus cannabinus. 


linea piscatoria , semen quoddam esui aptum. We have here, 
therefore, the notion of length , drawing out , &c. in the first 
and second of these ; and in the third, of produce or increase. 


iZ £■ 


Let us now see the cognate roots. In /. y\, we have effudit, 
fudit . 1, i. q. od extremum perfection is terminum 

m • 

pervenit; and iv. conj. procrastinavit , distulit: whence, 

D ip G x c 5 — 

tempus , #151, mora , from (. (. tempus . Cogn. 

■ • • • 

torpuit, languit; and conj. vi. moram nexuit. From all 
which lengthening out y extending , in one respect or other, 
seem9 to be meant. Now, in Ps. lxxii. 17, we have a verb, 
manifestly cognate with these, used thus : iEtZ? Vp 

Let his name remain for ever ; before , or 


in the presence of the sun let his name (p3^) be drawn out , 
continued, perpetuated, i.e. so long as the sun shall endure, 
liis name shall be continued. It has been usual to translate 
this passage by “ sobolescet no men ejusf which appears to 
me great nonsense. I take P3, therefore, to signify, pos¬ 
ter itg, as drawn out and extending through a long period of 
time. Fish, too, may hence have been so termed, on account 
of their numerous progeny, hut not the reverse. 

lb. *132. Descendant. This word, which is equally ill- 

accounted for in the lexicons, &c., I take to be very nearly 
synonymous with the last. Gesenius takes it to be allied to 
the Ethiopic Y1J £*' tribus : but this is certainly a derived 


7 

sense. We have in the Syr. Traxit , ex tend it, subduxit. 

In Heb. *P33. Dux. I 11 Arab. Superavit. II. Or- 

navit , instruxit domum. iEtli. VJ£: Peregrc abiit : whence 
Oim K : via, iter , &c.; and hence YIR- tribus , as a branch, 
or the like, of some parent stock. Hence too, perhaps. 


e o 

| r Qj, and Pastor , princej^s pastorum, as the leader of 

the flock,— for shepherds lead their flocks in the East: not 
n9 one who marks his sheep by putting spots on them. I 
am induced to believe, therefore, that 133 19 here to be 
understood as signifying a descendant; lit. descent: an 
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abstract being used here for a concrete noun. lb. 

In , or among his people ; i. e . shall not have the privilege 
of raising a family, and of perpetuating his name. 

20. On his day, i,e. by a metonymy, the circum - 

S? O ^ — 

stances , events , of his day: the Arab.^^, and Pers. 
and being often used in this sense, as will be shewn 

at length elsewhere. ^tpa. Shall become confused, asto¬ 
nished . After-people, posterity , &c. ; opposed here 

to D'Oblp, former ones: and, as the reader is by the con¬ 
text here carried on into these after-times, those present 
to the real time of the narrative are termed D'Obip, be¬ 


cause they may now be so considered. See Gram. Art. 
231, 7, 12, See. lb. nVW MDH. Lit. Took, or have taken, 
horror or fright. HVU? signifies hair; and, as the letter s 
is often substituted for an aspirate, and vice versa, as in super 
for u-b, fcc., the Heb. is easily converted into our hair . 
Fright is expressed, or believed to be expressed, by the hair 
standing erect: hence, perhaps, horrified is etymologically 
i.q. h air i fed. The hint I take from Gesenius. I do not 
how r ever see any necessity for supposing that we have here 
an hypallage, viz. apprehendent horrorem, for horror eos 
corripiet, as Rosenmuller will have it. It seems to me 


quite as natural to say, that people take fear, or fright, as 
that fright takes them . 

21. npST-JN. These only, i.e. these events, and no other, 
attend the dwellings of the evil. Ib. Dipp njl. And this is 

the standing-place, state, portion of —. Ib. Not, him 


that knows not , but that recognises or acknowledges not God . 
The whole context here seems to say : Dissatisfied as thou 


art, Is it to be expected that, for the mere sake of satisfying 
lliee and suiting thy notions, every w'icked man is neces¬ 
sarily to be made an example, and the world accordingly 
stripped of the greatest part of its inhabitants ? Besides, 
thou com pa rest us to the beasts, who very naturally run to 
such an excess of rage as finally to prey upon one another. 
Consider thy own case. Does not every subject thou touchest 
upon, virtually place thee in this predicament; and shew us 
that all thy arguing really bears upon thyself, and not upon 
us?—This, I think, gives point to the argument of Bildad; 
and, at the same time, both supplies a variety to the dispute, 
and affords an easy interpretation to the context. In no 
other sense, I must confess, can I see any point, or object, in 
the reasonings of Bildad. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Ye treat me contemptuously . From the 
various ways in which this verb has been interpreted, it is 
quite certain that nothing better than conjecture has been 
employed upon it. From its situation it is obvious that 
something like hard , cruel , See. treatment , must be meant. 
The best method, perhaps, of inquiring into its real force 
will be to examine the cognate roots, as the root itself is not 

found in the Hebrew. To begin then with Abscidit , 

deliravit , it. vexavit, cruciavit; conj. iv. irrisit , maledixit. 

& obstupuit ; great admiration . astonishment; & 

in familiari consnetudine inique et prave se gessit; ^Ju>, con- 

temp sit aliquem. rHO. Fodit; vide '“iQn, signifying both 
to dig and to put to shame: whence, perhaps, other verbs 
signifying digging , may also have the same secondary signi¬ 
fication : just as we say, to “ cut one to the heart,” See. 


Syr. JEgrt tulit . Arab, xy . Aversatus, detestatus fuit; 


fodit; conj. iv. Sermo ad fallendum adornatus fuit; & 

conlempsit. From which it will appear, I think,—if any re¬ 
liance is to be placed on the principle, that roofs cognate in 
form are also cognate in sense,—that msnpl, here used must 

D • ■ 

mean something very nearly allied to tlie sense given to it 
above. Roscnimiller thinks it is in the Uiphhil form. I 
see no strong reason for this, particularly as the \ proper 
for that species, is wanting, and the (-) under the preforma¬ 
tive may stand there, on accouut of the slight aspirate (n) 
following. But this is a question of no importance whatever 
here. 


4. VWltL'B. A/y error; by a meton. the consequence of 
iny error: i.e. if I have done wrong, then surely I myself 
shall be the sufferer, according to your own shewing. 

■ 5. Lit. If indeed; i. e. Putting "the case 

that ye really do this. -'lrPDVYl. And ye chide, reprove , im¬ 
plead, VlSno, my reproach , or state of misery, 'b?, against 


me ,— 

6. Know therefore , viz. that what you heap on 

me as a reproach is really a visitation from Cod. On this 
force of the particle (or Ni&$) see - Kings, x. 10; and 
Noldius, snb voce. Hath bent , or bowed me down. 

' T • 


o o •> 

Syr. 


Frans . 


- *1 u -- 

Arab. CfIc, Act. . 


Avert it, diver tit, 


See. lb. iTCE*. His net. Syr. Laqneus. Arab. 
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3 ^ u 

Retv. 

m « 


I am inclined to think that Job here means. 


by ibis word, a sort of noose used by hunters, as well as by 
cavalry in the East, which they throw over the head of the 
person or thing pursued, and so bring it to the ground. 
This instrument is termed kamand in the Persian : as 

in this passage of Pandnama of Saadi: 


, \ tXJL+J AJ L^O \ L+dtjJ 

Bountiful God, afford forgiveness to our state ; 

For wc a?*c bound in the ) noose, snare, of lust. 


In some of the MS. copies of the Shah Namah we have a 
drawing of this instrument, and of its use. 

lb. Hath fixed, or placed round about. Root P)p3. 

Syr. .qycj . Applicuit, propinquus fuit , ccepit. Arab, c-juu. 
Grarissimo ictu percussit. Cogn. Sp3. Fix it, transfix it. 

7 ^ 

Perforaint. 4 -du. Perfodit , invasit cum , affecit 

ctrumna . Comp. cogn. 4 - 0 , Syr. Arab. to 

in all which the same leading notion is obvious. I 

think, therefore, that the pressing and galling character of 
the ham and or hunter s noose, is here alluded to ; which 
well suits the idea of Job’s being bent or bowed down, as in 
the text. 


7. D5pn pVVS- I cry out (of) violence. The latter of 
these words would be termed by the Arab, grammarians a 

«» V' 

or specification. See Gram. Art. 219, note. Ib. 

Decision : i. e. The dispute which had now for some 
time been carried on, remained still as far from deter¬ 
mination as before: God having afforded no intimation of 
1 !is will upon it. 

9. ''P'bp. My ylory . From this verse it should seem, 
Job had been vested with princely power: generally, how¬ 
ever, wealth and power might be meant. 

10 . '’32ri\ He destroyeth. Root YT 12 : applied mostly to 

the destruction of cities and houses, but here to the ruin of 
Job’s person and property. Ib. Hiph. of VD3. Canseth 

to pass away. 

12 . They come in, i. e. invade, in a military sense. 


3 J ^ 


thtij. Lit. His sections. Arab. Succisa res ; 

sci'uit , &c. lb. And they cast up, See. Root, V?D* 

Arab. aJL«?. Terra sicca, et pree ariditate durior; r. \ 
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i gr* ^ f 4 ^ ^ 

cogn. joy**, fortificatio; cogn. junxit rem rei; 

cogn. ,Jy£, 3^? impetivit alterum: it. rem rei indidit , &c.; 

Mint/ o/i thing, &c. ; and hence, in a military sense, 
throw up an embankment . Job does not seem to allude here 
so much to im predatory neighbours the Chaldeans, &c., as 
to the general ills which had accumulated upon him. 

13. np|SI. Lit. Ha ve only become estranged; i.e. have 
become that and nothing else: i. rj, have wholly become so. 
Not unlike this is the line (51) in Tarafa, Reiske’s edit. : 

. . . “ Tota me familia aversata exterminarit , ceu camelum 
scabie detritum .” 

14. 'Trip. My near of kin. Ps. xxxviii. 12; Numb. 

xxvii. 11. 

15. VTn The sojourners of my house . These were 

probably foreigners, who resided with Job for the purposes 
of service, trade, agriculture, or otherwise. Gen. xv. 13; 
Exod. ii. 22, &c. Have disregarded me; which i9, 

perhaps, the precise meaning of this verb. 

17. rnt 'rrn. My breath is strange , &c. Rosenmiiller, 

“ Fastidio est uxori meoe , nam JTTT est a l^T. Arab. 
Fastidivit, abhorruit” AViner tells us, under *tit, that three 

Arabic roots seem hereto have run into one; viz.jli, , 

LV 

and ^->j. It would have been more philosophical to have 

considered these as cognate with the Hebrew, and thence to 
have endeavoured to elicit the exact signification of the 
Hebrew verb. The note of Rosenmiiller is fanciful. To 
be strange or foreign was much the same thing as being 
worthless, among the Hebrews. Exod. xxx. 9 ; Lev. x. 1; 
Heb. xiii. 9; Jude, 7. Ib. 'Otpa. Lit. My viscera. Arab. 

j u ^ J o 

is according to Jauhari opposed to i. e. 

the interior , a9 opposed to the exterior. Hence, the belly , 
womb, <Scc., are termed as forming the interior, or 

viscera, of man; and o- as a verb, interior cm partem in - 

gressus est, &c., and — as the noun signifies belly — ventrem 
percussit; distentus fuit venter, &c. Not, as Winer has 
imagined, distentus as a primitive; much less, as Gesenius 
thinks, pr. vacuus , inanis , and thence membnnn muliebre , 

57 "" . N 

or i. q. (■ y Xj, corpus , maxime cadaver; which is very fanci¬ 
ful. I take to be equivalent to Shakespeare’s 

“ Thy own bowels which do call thee sire, the mere effusion 
of thy proper loins/’ &c. As to Vlian, about which much 
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ha 9 been said by commentators, I tbink with Gesenius that 
it is either the plural of the noun nan, in the proper name 
Hannah ; or else, is a sort of infinitive fern. sing, of the verb 
pn: signifying, in the one case, entreaties; in the other, 
entreating , being favourable to , &c. See Ps. lxxvii. 10 : 
either will suit the place. Of Job’s wife, we know that 
she disapproved of his adherence to God under his cala¬ 
mities: see ch. ii. 9. And, of his children, that he exer¬ 
cised the most paternal solicitude for their spiritual wel¬ 
fare : see ch. i. 5. In the first case, n^T might 

mean nothing more,—whether we translate it as in the 
text, or, My spirit is strange, foreign , &c. to my wife, 
— than a reminiscence of her conduct and character. 
Wc have, in the Arabic, an usage not unlike this. Frey- 

tag’s Hamasa, p. q^A ** C i—iy-i 

U 0-0 3 U ^ 

aa tfljf IIow then could I bear. 


() Katada , after what I have smelled from thy mouth coming 
into the aperture of my ear ? Which the Scholiast makes 

equivalent to p. 4 

Ills stinh (with us, bad odour) was so bad that it affected the 
ear ; what then must be the case with the nose? Comp, 
vr. 23; Gen. xxxiv. 30; Exod. v. 21, &c. In this point of 
view the passage will relate to the early times of Job’s 
troubles, and before he had lost his wife and children, as 
apparently a considerable part of this context does : and, if 
so, the difficulties hitherto felt here are now all met. I take 
the 1, in 'rrianh to exhibit one of those instances of com¬ 
parison of which Noldius has given us examples (sign. 61), 
Keel. v. 6; Isn. liii. 7 ; Ezek. xxx. 12, &c. ; and the sense 


of the passage to he, that, as Job considered, and made, it 
his duty to exercise a tender regard for the spiritual welfare 
of his children; so his w ife made it hers to treat this and him 


as strange and foolish. This he dwells on now as very 
afflict in**’. 

O 

18. D'Vn?-ca. The vile , moreover . Auth. Vers. “ Yea, 
young children In ch. xvi. 11, the word signifies the evil 
or vile beyond all doubt; and here the circumstance of their 
being said to arise and speak against Job, makes it ex¬ 
tremely improbable that young , or sucking children , could be 


meant. So also the Syriac and Vulgate. Ib. Lit. 

[jet, me arise, i . c. grant that it is so, then (1) they speak 
against me, i.e. in the gate, or public place of judgment. 

19. '"PD Men of my foundation , i, e. household, 

familiars . Rad. td\ See Lex. Simon is, ed. Winer, lb. 
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HT.% for See Gram. Art. 177, 3, note. The singular 

nj i9 here to be taken distributively, and hence the following 
verb is put in the plural number. 

20. 'HIM. To my shut, &c. ; L e. My leanness is such 

that my bones appear adhering to my exterior flesh and 
skin. Aquila, h dt^uart /xou, xal ev v.o'ici ro oarovv 

Ilov. So DE2V“bp Their shin adhered to their 

hone. Lam. iv. 8. See also ch. xxxiii. 21. lb. nttbariNl. 

T ■ v » T 

Lit. So I become escaping , am put into a situation to escape, 
with the shin of my teeth : the skin of the gums, as Rosen- 
m tiller and some others think. Jerome takes it to mean the 
lips; which, falling away with an emaciated body, appear 
only as a covering or skin to the teeth. 1 think Jerome is 
right. The formula was perhaps used as an adage, to denote 
a person’s escaping from death wdth a body greatly reduced 
and emaciated ; and, after all, difficult to keep alive. 

21. rnb^"“P. The hand of God , &e. By this Job plainly 
declares, that his sufferings had been inflicted by Almighty 
God,— that they were not to be accounted for on any suppo¬ 
sition of heinous transgression in himself; and, therefore, he 
calls for their friendly commiseration and support. Comp. 
1 Sam. vi. 9, where a distinction is made between this sort 
of visitation, and what may be called a common occurrence : 

the one being paraphrased by nbiT? HEn, great evil , and the 

other termed rn~E. lb. nu733. Hath touched , affected. 

• | T . T tt, 

Arab. used of food of any sort, to take effect, fatten ; 

of words signifying praise, blame , advice; to take effect. So 
in Heb. to touch so as to injure , to get diseased as by 
contact or contagion. 

22. bt-riM. Tike a hero: usually, “ like God.” Which 
I think objectionable. 1. Because the verb ?p">, pursue, 
in the sense of persecute , is nowhere applied to God. God, 
as in the preceding verse, may be said to afflict; but to 
persecute would be harsh, and certainly without a paral¬ 
lel. The term, however, is frequently applied to pursuit 
or persecution by man, as an enemy. 2. To be unsatis¬ 
fied with one’s flesh, would also be harsh and unusual, 
if applied to God. Not so to a persecuting or pursuing 
mighty man. 3. To say that God afflicts in one verse, and 
then persecutes in the next, would be incongruous; but, to 
apply this persecuting spirit to the miserable comforters of 
Job, would be in place. They had continued unjustly to 
accuse him : under this, and the afflictions sent by the Al¬ 
mighty, his flesh had been consumed, as noticed in vr. 20. 
He might well say now, therefore, under their continued 
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upbraidiligg, that they were unsatisfied with his flesh, which 
hitherto they seemed to be devouring. In this case, indeed, 

the full reading ought to be V'tf ; but, as the pronunciation 

remains the same whether the > be written or not, it is often 

omitted. Gram. Art. 72. I once thought, that Vn must 
have been the original reading here ; which, without the 

euphonic vowel, would be read Vm, T’N, or bw, and signify 


r — rT^ ^ 

the hart, or gazelle (for in the Arab. fA and as one of 


the fables of Locman informs us, signify the same thing). 

In this case to be satisfied with the flesh , would admit of a 
direct interpretation. I am unwilling, however, to adopt 
ibis now, especially as the sense just given appears to be 
more suitable to the place. See ch. xxxi. 31, particularly 
the adage cited from Meidani, and formerly applied to this 
place by A. Schultens. 

23. O that , &c. From what occurs here, writing 

must have been in use in the country and times of Job, as 
noticed in the Introduction. It signifies nothing, whether 
we suppose this to have been hieroglyphic or syllabic ; it is 
enough for our purpose if it was such as could be read at all. 
From the term ^prp, one would suppose it rather to have 
been cut or graven in the leaves of such book, than to have 
only been a stain like our ink. And such is in use in a 
considerable part of the East to this day. I suspect, too, 
that this was the primitive sense of nrD ; not only because 
it has npn in the parallel place of the following member 
here, but also because it is still used in the Arabic to signify 
sewing or closing up, with a sort of needle or graving tool; 
and to designate things written , as things decided , or cut, us 
it were, in tables. We have, too, in the next verse, 
used in a similar sense, and synonymous with DDD in this. 
8ee also Isa. xxx. 8. 


24. Era. With a style . Lit. An impresser , digger , or 

digging instrument. Arab. Jbli (root Ingressa, demersa 

fnity res in rem, &c. Comp. Jer. xvii. 1, &c. : here an iron 

tool, or instrument of this sort. /6. rnM 1 ). And lead\ i. e. 
with lead to be infused, and so to fill up the cavities thus 

engraven, for the purpose of preserving (*rpb for ever) the 

writing from erasure by decomposition; which might other¬ 
wise take place from the action of the air on the edges of 
stone exposed to it. According to Ibn Mocri, as cited by 
II. A. Schultens in his edition of some of the proverbs of 
Meidani, it was customary with the ancient Arabs of Yemen 
to inscribe their precepts of wisdom on the rocks, in order to 
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u ^ oS 

preserve them. They had accordingly this adage: 

U O — 

j 15 ^* 3 ' “ Perennius quam quod laqridi inscribitur 

Ji* 

which they used when speaking of something which was 
most durable. In this sense Job evidently utters the senti¬ 
ment now alluded to. 

25. '3*31. Put, as for me, I have known, and do 

still know (see Gram. Art. 237, note) ; i. e. It is in vain for 
you to persecute me, for I well know that my A vender is 

living and vigorous. You, like any mighty man (bw *>£2), 
may drive and persecute me ; still I am assured that my 
Avenger, or Avenging Redeemer, is living and mighty (''n, 

comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20). lb. My Avenger. The first 

usage of this word probably implied associating with , or 
accompanying another, as a part of his family : and thence 
intimated the avenging of any insult or injury which might 
be offered to it: which indeed stood foremost—as it now 
does — among the laws of hospitality prevailing in the East. 
Hence too, perhaps, the notion of being polluted, i. e. lying 
under the stigma attached to any injury so inflicted, and 
hound to avenge it, unless satisfaction were made in one 
way or other. Hence, also, it seems to have been taken 
to signify the next of kin, whose duty it was to redeem an 
estate that had been pledged; as also to marry the widow of 

a deceased near relative. Comp, the Arabic roots 

and A Redeemer, in this sense therefore is rather an 

Avenger or Restorer of lost rights, by interposing his 
prowess and right as the next of kin. The other word used 
in the Scriptures for Redeemer (nic) rather means One who 
pays down, either for another’s person, or for some infraction 
of the law committed by him, the price of an equitable com¬ 
pensation. In both these senses, Christ was the Redeemer 

of man. Hence, persons termed D'V)S?, are those who have 
been saved by some singular interposition of God in their 
favour. See Isa. xxxv. 9, 10; li. 10; lxii. 12. In the two 

former, the terms nirp V/TT0, i. e. the ransomed of Jehovah, 

immediately follow ; intimating that the persons so avenged 
should be ransomed with a price, not unlike that paid by 
Pharaoh and his host on the liberation from Egypt. See 
also Ps. evii. 2. Job has respect in this place, therefore, to 
the character of God as his avenging Redeemer , who should 
clear him of all the things now' laid to his charge. In other 
places, as we shall see hereafter, he speaks of Him as the 
Redeemer who should ransom him. 

lb. And in the latter age, or hereafter . I have 
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taken this word as if used adverbially, supposing that the 
word ~rn, age , ought to be supplied by the ellipsis. Our 

Auth. Ver. supplies DV, day here, which will give the 
same general exegetical sense. Some have thought that this 

word ought to be taken as if opposed to jittfen first , and 

therefore signifying last, . as found in 19a. xliv. 6, “ Thus 

saith Jehovah the king of Israel , even his avenger pV&), 

Jehovah of Hosts , I am first (JIBUTI), and 1 am last 

(I'TinM), &c. I prefer the former method, however. See 

Ps. xlviii. 14 ; lxxviii. 4, 6 ; cii. 19. In all which cases, I 
think it is evident, that the times termed the last days by 
the apostles and prophets, are meant by Job. 

lb. DIpJ. issrb^. On the dust , i. e. the earth shall he 
arise , or take his station, or 9tand. Rosenmtiller, and others, 

after M. de Sacy, make the Arabic phrase, to sig¬ 

nify, he stood to, in the sense of assisting or avenging an¬ 
other. By adding the word 'IQS?, then, we have shall assist 

or avenge the dust of the earth. And, ns Job may be sup¬ 
posed to be dead when this shall come to pass, to avenge his 
dust! I must object to this, however on three grounds : 
first, to avenge the dust of any one, is phraseology neither 
Hebrew nor Arabic. It cannot, therefore, be admitted in 

this place. Secondly, the preposition bv, used after Dip, in 

the first species of conj 11 , usually signifies against, never for; 

as the Concordances will abundantly prove. But if were 

used for bs here, which is sometimes the case, then some 

such verb as must be understood, as in 1 Sam. iii. 6. 

To this the usage of the verb in the Arabic very frequently 
agrees. Thirdly, this verb is occasionally construed with 

bv, in the sense of on or upon, as 2 Kings, xiii. 21; 1 Chron, 

xxviii. 2 ; Nell. ix. 4. We are reduced, therefore, to the 
necessity of taking it here to signify, either shall arise against 
the dust of the earth, or on the dust of the earth. The first 
of these will be manifest nonsense. We are compelled, 
therefore, to take the second ; and this our Auth. Ver. has 
very properly taken. In this book, however, as already 

remarked more than once, the term dust, i9 frequently 

used for So Ibn Doreid, in the Arab. ed. Haitsma, 

p. G2, jxs. your glory is the dust of the earth ; 

or, as the scholiast give9 it, the face , or surface, 

of the earth . We have, therefore, shall arise, &c. upon the 
earth . This, then, l take to be a recognition by Job of the 
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promise fir9t made to Eve, that one to be born of her seed 
should bruise the serpent’s head, and so avenge -her race for 
the injury done to it at the time of the first transgression : 
and of lhat made to Abraham, that in his seed all the nations 
of the earlh should be blessed; of which it is not possible 
Job could be ignorant, lie looked forward, therefore, in the 
most perfect confidence to that latter age or dag , and to that 
avenging Redeemer , who should then arise and establish his 
kingdom and power upon the earth. Besides, if there was 
a prediction made by Enoch, which was preserved to the 
apostolic times (Jude, vv. 14, 15), declaring that the Lord 
should come in the last dags to judgment (v. 18), and to 
convince the ungodly of the hard speeches which they had 
uttered ; it is scarcely possible this could have been unknown 
to Job; or, that on such an occasion as this, he should not 
have had recourse to it. 1 have no doubt, therefore, that the 
patriarch had his eye here on these things, and that they 
formed the grounds of this very remarkable declaration. 

lb. nn*0, See. And (that) after, &c. Job had, vr. 20, 

alluded to the consumption of his flesh, and to the skin 
covering his teeth, in a similar sense. He now alludes, 
apparently, to the perforations or wounds visible in his skin, 
which, as David says, stunk, and were in a state of corrup¬ 
tion. After, says he, they (impersonally) have thus pierced 
through and deformed my skin—after my reins shall more¬ 
over have melted away and completely failed within me — 
after all these things shall have come to pass, and 1 shall 
have lain long in the earth ; still from , or out of, mg flesh 

I shall see, look upon, God. He adds, in order as 

it should seem to cut off every possibility of mistake, 

ntnK lit, that — as for me, I shall see, &c. The Autli. 

• •i * ' %/ 9 

Ver. has here, “ whom I shall see,” &c., — a manifest trans¬ 
gression cagainst the Hebrew idiom, as the merest tyro must 

see. The term I take here to signify, that , since , &c. 

See Nold. sub voce, sigg. 12, 13, who gives Neh. ii. 3, &c. by 
way of illustration; and, it is remarkable, this passage is 

parenthetical just as our passage here in Job is. 'OS', I 

take to be a nominative absolute, as the construction mani¬ 
festly requires. See Grain. Art. 216, 12. The repetition of 

ntHH here, is given for the sake of emphasis, as apparently 

and 'O'V, are. All of which contains, as far as I can 

see, a most decided declaration on the part of the patriarch, 
of his belief in the resurrection of the dead. See also ch. 
iii. 20-26; vi. 8-12; vii. 13-16; ix. 21 ; xiii. 15; xvii. 13, 
with the notes ; and xxi. 25 ; xxx. 23. We may now touch 
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upon the different particulars in this verse. "inN), and (that) 
after — i.e. supposing the construction '3^ to be con¬ 

tinued— J know that after, Sec. ri^T ; 0f73, they (impersonally, 

somebody, anybody, Sec.) have 'pierced through thus or this , 
or, passively, it shall have been pierced , Sec. The only place 
in which this verb occurs again in the Scripture is Isa. x. 34, 

where we have vJH.22 .... F)ft3, shall cut through with iron , 

i.e. with axes, or the like. In the Arabic it signifies, gravis- 
simo ictu hasta, fuste, percussit caput: perfregit ita ut ex- 

cideret cerebrum, i.e. in either case to destroy. ri^T, thus, 
adverbially. So Gen. xliv. 17 ; Isa. xlv. 21, &c., or, referr¬ 
ing it to "HIV, this, i.e. skin . 'HCPSD, e came meu . It is 

rarely indeed that ntn is found so construed ; yet it is na¬ 
tural enough to suppose, that one may see out from a situa¬ 
tion, or place. I do not see, therefore, how it can be other¬ 


wise taken here. Comp, tpptpn. 

It. is true, a sense very different from that now offered 
has often been deduced from this remarkable passage. Many 
learned men have seen any thing here but declarations 
respecting the Saviour and the resurrection of the dead ; 
and, I will allow, had I been willing to persuade myself of 
the soundness of such interpretations, I could have easily 
acquiesced in their views. 1 feel bound however to follow 
the text, not to wrest and force it to follow me. I can¬ 
not for a moment suppose, as some have done, that it is 
the business of an interpreter first to determine, either that 
the ancients could or could not be informed at this period of 
doctrines such as these ; or, that it i3 his duty to take any 
sense which may possibly be made out, but which shall in 
no respect savour of mystery. It is the duty of an inter¬ 
preter, according to my notions, carefully to follow the 
easiest sense which his author will afford, provided it is in 
accordance with other and prior declarations of kindred 
writers ; lightly to press the grapes, as Bacon words him¬ 
self, and thus, by the slightest pressure, to extract the 
purest and finest wine. This, whatever I may have done, 
it has been, and ever will be, my intention to do. 

28. '3. For ye say , i.e. ye shall say at that time 

— carrying the present on to a paulo-post future tense — ye 
shall say, when these things shall have come to pass, "Htt 

lit. how persecuted we him ! i. e. how greatly 
persecuted! &c. Not. unlike the self-condemnation ex¬ 
pressed by Joseph’s brethren, Gen. xlii. 21. lb.). When. 

See Nold. sign. 58; Numb. x. 5; Deut. iv. 36, &c. 
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root, principlet ground-work . shall have been found 

in me. There is a various reading here, viz. 13, in him ; but 
which is less suitable to the context, on my view of its mean¬ 
ing. On this use of the preterite tense, see Gram. Art. 231, 
12 ; Corollary, and 236, 5. 

29. niaSs? rnjcP?, ellip. for niaisb "itpN nttn-'s. For 

wrath , which is for transgressions , i. e. reserved for, dealt 
out to, or due to, transgressions ; it being the business of 

a or avenger, on the part of God, to punish these : 

which is frequently done in this world by the instrumentality 

of the sword, famine, &c. lb, I PTO 1WTP1, for * pi 

See Gram. Art. 177, 4. Know ye surely that there is a 
judgment. On the paragogic ) attached to the verb, see 
Gram. Art. 235. It may be remarked here, that it is a 
principle of the Scriptures to cousider any thing done or 
determined among believers, as determined — subject of 
course to certain conditions—for ever. An illustration of 
this principle we find in “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven,” Matt, xviii. 18, &c. So 
the children of God must be adopted on earth, justification 
must take place on earth, and so must sanctification. In 
like manner, judgment first takes place on earth according 
to the Scripture, by the visitations of God ; which are all 
followed by the same taking place above finally. And 
so it is said, “ Where the tree falleth, there it shall lie,” 
Eccl. xi. And here, there is a judgment beginning with the 
eword, and ending in everlasting confusion. 


CHAPTER XX. 

2. Therefore my thoughts , <fec. This particle 

0=>). which i9 for the most part inferential, would naturally 

come after the reasons given, and immediately before the 
conclusion ; but here, as on some other occasions, an inver¬ 
sion takes place, and it precedes both. '5V&P, my thoughts. 

The etymology of this word is by no means well ascertained 
by the lexicographers. It appears to me to be most natur- 

ally compared with the Arabic cjuu*, concessit . . . ulcer thus 
in capite et facie laboravit puer: scissio contigit circa ungues 

qu - - 

cameli. cjuu*, fissio circum ungues, &c. ajuu*, ramus palmce y 
cum foliis. Hence, Heb. fissura in rupe, Judg. v. 8 ; 

ramus , Isa. xvii. 6. *)3?p, ramos amputavit; and D'pvp, or 
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a partes divisa*, opiniones. There is a remarkable 

passage, viz. 1 Kings, xviii. 21, in which this word occurs, 
and which, I think, has been misunderstood. It stands 

thus: D'DVan >nttrbv D'npb ens which may, 

* • ' t ” • « " " T “ ' hT * 

perhaps, be thus translated : How long will ye be leaping over 
the two branches , or fissures? The passage seems to me pro¬ 
verbial, and to have been used much as ours is, when we say 
that a man has two strings to his bow, or has too many irons 
in the fire . If, however, the prophet hud intended to say, 
“ between two opinions ,” as our version has it, the text would 

most naturally have given, ”D \ngrp3, &e. not ''ntzrbv, 

&c. In Exod. xii. 13, &c. where leaping , or hopping , over , is 

intended, we have bv HDD, just as it is here. The word 

(E*D3?p) seems to imply sudden and unsteady opinions , as 

branches suddenly shooting out, &c. Ib. 'll My haste 

(is) within me, i.c. I am thus in haste to answer. 

3. VBtpy. I am hearing , or in the hearing of. Ib. 

mi. Spirit , i.e. feeling, disposition, &c. 'n3'2p, where IP 

is equivalent to the Latin genitive case, Gram. Art. 224, 11, 
as expressed in the translation. 

4. n^tn. Whether this , &c. ? i.e. with which the next 

■ * 

verse, begins. Ib. "ry"'3p. Lit. d saculo : from ancient 
time. It is best explained here by the following D'fe '3p 
D"TM, since the placing , &c., which is a manifest allusion to 
the creation of man, as recorded in the Book of Genesis, 
ch. ii. 8. • • ■ • Etp}], are the words. 


5. 3V"ij?p. Lit. d jtrope, from near time , &c. So the 

O J 


Arabic <XL«, prope , proximo, &c. Castcll: which I 


take to signify, of quick or sudden growth, and hence, na¬ 
turally, of short duration. “ Quod brevis est,” says Rosen- 
midler, by which be means, of short duration. I think 
it is equivalent here to to intimate sudden decay, 

in the parallel. See Prov. vii. 19; Dan. ii. 47. The two 
next verses arc explanatory, and keep up the same general 
idea. 


G. r. farm N'tp? ; the 3 being rejected, Gram. 

Art. 7G, as in Ps. lxxxix. 10, and riNttf, ch. xiii. 11, all 

from the same root: elevated , something elevated , or exalted, 
glory, dignity, &c. The expression is not unknown among 
the Latin poets; as Virgil, “ Caput in nubila condit,” TEnoid; 
and Horace, 4 ‘ Sublimen feiiret verticem caput.*' Comp, 
Ps. Ixxiii. 9. The Arabs have an adag’e well suiting 
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this passage, which is this, *111 j *U-*J1 j wul, His 

«# ^ ti 

7io5c in the heavens ; Au buttocks in the water: spoken of one 
whose notions of self are high, his conduct base. 

7. nspb. Utterly , entirely. Arab. pur a, sincera , 

fuit-vert recttque se habuit , plene et ad satietatem hausere 
potum cameli, &e. Hence the notion of completeness, entire- 
ness , &e. when applied to time, will signify continuity; to 
action, completeness, &c. : which last appears to me to be 
its real force, here. To u perish for ever,” seems to want 
simplicity, the word perish alone implying perpetuity. In 
the other case the sense will be, that no part shall remain 
on which destruction shall not pass. 

8. They shall (not ) find him , i.e. any one, every 
one, Sc c. impersonally, lb. TT 1 *), r. T13. Cogn. Tb. Arab. 

So. So Jauhari, \±j3i j*- 3 • • •. So, 

h- ■*"* •* 

A camel. «Xj, i.e. flees , and passes away , wandering at his 

pleasure. (r. ^j), nutavit , vacillavit , pec. prae somno¬ 

lentia (2o nob). Castell ; which is just the application of 
the word in this place. Hence, be made to wander , guided 
by no distinct rule or object, just as it is the case in visions 

of the night, here termed nVb H'TD, and opposed to Dibr}, 

in the beginning of the verse. This word too when applied 
to a routed army, or the flying of a bird, has respect to 
the disorder and unsteadiness of course taken, rather than 
to swiftness in either case. These distinctions, in the 
meaning of words,— however trifling they may appear in 
the estimation of some, — should never be lost sight of by 
any one who wishes to be a successful interpreter of Holy 
Writ, as they will afford the only means of solving many 
difficulties with which he will meet. Unstable then as a 
dream, 19 the best state and hope of the wicked said here 
to be. See also ch. vii. 4. 


9. for ^nncttP, r. This word occurs only in 

two more places, viz. in ch. xxviii. 7, and Cant. i. 6. It is 




<7- u 


apparently cognate with the Arabic or ; which 

Jauhari tells us signifies in the dialect of Najd, darkness, 
but in that of other provinces, light. His words are: 


7yl\\ 4, suX&i xif j ils. ji, &wji. He 

goes on to say, that some make it to signify a mixture of 
light and darkness, as the morning twilight: 

O - 33 - =s - -r-t'-J U 
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iUu.5N J'. And again, gu-oll i.e. *np, also 


men ns the dawn. It. cogn. 


, prospexity &c. Comp. 




Hence, if opening as the dawn , when 


the increasing light of the sun discovers to the beholder the 
true appearance of things, be supposed to be cognate with 
this verb, we can easily see how viewing , beholding , &c. 
might eventually have predominated in it. In Cant. i. 6, 
it is applied to the burning heat of the sun, which well com¬ 
ports with this etymology. The other cognate roots pointed 
out will supply similar notions. I am, therefore, inclined to 
think with Rosenmidler, that the etymologies of Schultens 
are here, as on many other occasions, fanciful ; although 
none of the German critics, as far as I have seen, have suc- 

ceeded in offering any thing much better. Gesenius’s (_ 

nigcr , and hence i_ JAaJ, caligavit, is indeed a remote ap¬ 


proach towards it. 

lb. Fppin bft'j. And adds not , i. e. repeats this sight no 
more : a very common idiom. Gram. Art. 222, 4. Ib. 
ittipp. His place , here personified as in other places. 

10. HSTV., Shall give, render , satisfaction , &c. Auth. 
Vers. “ Shall seeh to please which has no point here. 
iTfn means rather to placate , than to please . So also the 

tZ _ 

Arabic in the same form, contentum reddidit . To this 

the corresponding member answers well by stating, that his 
wealth shall be given back , i.e. to those from whom it had 
originally been taken by force. See vv. 17-19, where this 
sentiment is reiterated. I think therefore that both Schnui - 
rer and ltoscnmiiller are wrong in taking the sense of 
brake to pieces, here : and the same may be said of the 

ancient versions generally. Ib. Nay his own hands , 

i.e. not only shall his children, but rather, by an epanor- 
thosis, he himself shall give up this wealth. See Gram. Art. 
216, 4, which in this view forms a sort of climax. 

11. YWbv. Circumstances , vanities , of his youth . Such 

words as youth, D^pT, age , &c. have been thought 

by some to signify the times , or the like, of youth , age , &c. 

Gram. Art. 142, 4. “ Non sunt peccata juventutis ,” says 

Rosenmiiller, “ ut quidam voluerunt, sed peccata occulta, ut 
Ps. xc. 8,” &c. But, I can see nothing in that passage to 
determine the word to thi9 sense, no more than I can in 
others, viz. Ps. lxxxix. 46, and here ch. xxxiii. 26 ; where 
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we have the days of his youth, &c. VVliat our 

author seems to mean is, that whatever the times of his 
youth, i. e. of his best vigour, may have enabled him to 
acquire, as vain riches, honours, dignities, &c.—which might 
be said to have filled his bones with marrow, and have given 
him great influence—shall, with himself, be reduced to in¬ 
efficiency and uselessness in the end. Ib. SJJttfri, fern. A 

very common construction in the Arabic, see Gram. Art. 
21G, 7, i.e. the things so obtained shall then be valueless. 

12. rtST’O?^. He retain it: by the power of the epen¬ 
thetic 3, hence ( i.e . because it was sweet), have retained 
it. See Gram. Art. 235. RosenmiiHer, “ occult averit,” &c. 
The true sense of this word has not, 1 think, yet been made 
out. Keeping bach , or retaining , seems to me to be its 
primary import; thence, secondarily, concealing , i.e. when 
applied to speaking, and not telling the whole truth ; thence, 

thirdly, the being cut off, &c. as no more appearing. ^n3, 
if not originally the same word, is certainly very nearly 
allied to this. See its usage. 2*3, too, has probably the 

same primary sense : and hence vjy , avarus , angusto anitno. 

Comp, the Arabic AEtli. Ylch.tJ: negavit. It. Arab. 

^ ^ ^ 

dkivf, brevis. , partem illi de opibus concessit. Pretty 

much in the same manner is in the next verse, to 

be understood, and may be said to form an exact parallel 
to this. 


14. innb. Lit. His bread: but, as bread is used for 

every sort of food, and frequently for feasting , the context 
seems here to require this latter sense. In vv. 10, 11, 14, 
we have allusions made to ill-gotten wealth. Zopliar seems 
here therefore to say, the pleasant feastings, obtained by evil 

means, shall become entirely changed , turned (T[2n?), take 

another character, become as bitterness, or the gall of adders, 

within such a person, lb. rn'np. Bitterness , gall , i. q. 

rrpp, ch. xvi. 13. It seems to have been a common opinion 

of the ancients, that the poison of serpents consisted chiefly 
of gall. So Pliny, as cited by Roseniniiller, “ Et nc (juis 
miretur, jel venenum esse serpent ium.” “ \ec a Hud re ne nam 
deutium esse, quoin fel serpent ium, et indv venis sul) spina ad 
os pervenire , diligentissimi auctores scribunt” Hist. Nat. 
xi. 37, <fcc. See also Bochart, Ilieroz. Pars II. lib. iji. 


cap. v. 

15. The epenthetic 3 seems here to give 
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strength to the passage. Gram. Art. 235. The sentiment, 
moreover, appears to be much the same with that expressed 
in vr. 5. 

17. Lit. Let him not look , &c. i.e. Take it for 

9 

granted that he never shall. The true apocopated form is 
hut these formations often take that of a segolate noun, 
and for the same reason. Gram. Art. 108. Constr. with 2, 
look with pleasure , satisfaction , &c. Ib. JTtabs. Lit. Divi¬ 
sions. It is usual in the East to cut channels from the 
rivers, and by means of these to draw water into the gar¬ 
dens and other plantations. These may, therefore, be termed 

rivulets, or streamlets, riiabo are here, therefore, such stream- 

Jets, i.e. drawn from the rivers which run along the val¬ 
leys, as shewn in Russell History of Aleppo. Compare 
Ps. i. 3. By the honey and butter of these is necessarily 
meant, by a metonymy, the wealth which they bring with 
them into such enclosures. Warburton, as noticed in the 
Introduction, has supposed this passage to be an allusion to 
those parts of the law of Moses, which speak of a land 
u fiowing with milk and honey as if none but a writer who 
had read Moses could think of such things as these. Yet 
we have in Pindar, Olymp. i. line 155 (Iieyne’s ed. p. 19), 
[MiXiTtviMav dooiav; which the scholiast explains by, MtX/ g£oD<r a 
( yr, ), avri roO, rjdsTav avanavGiv: and Ovid, as may be seen in 
Rosenmidler here, 44 Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nec- 
taris ibant.” 


18. Thing laboured , or laboured for : r. lb. 

As the power, 

influence , of his laboured (wealth) is, so shall be his restitu¬ 
tion. Comp. IIos. iv. 7. This will account for the form of 


, O 

construction visible in v'n. rnntofl, r. : Syr. pc, emit 

0 0 

{i. e. by exchanging one thing for another). annona. 

** ** ******** 

Arab. (r. transivit (cogn. j~o). (r. jm), pro- 


sjwxit suis de commeatu , it. vendidit. cibo instructus . 

<J c 

Cognate with these roots is j-o), imperavit ; whence 

imperator, because abounding in wealth, and j*c\, multum 
fecit , or multus fait. Comp. Isa. iii. 6 . lb. exult , 

rejoice , or enjoy. Arab. jjaaIc, bibit. fort is strenuus. 

Cogn. (ja3x, nauseavit. herba queedam , ex qua eni - 

bamma, et obsonium elaboratur , et ex qua jus conficitur. 
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Cogn. Heb. yb^, which see. I have rendered rfb by never; 

because any word negativing action generally, will, when 
the negative implies continuity, be equivalent to never , &c. 
which will occasionally suit our idiom better. 

20. lbtP. Quiet, satisfaction , &c. Arab. Uquefecit. 

Stl (r. liquavit butyrum, &c. Hence, tranquillo con- 

tentoque animo fuit y &c. It. cogn. VC* (r. L5 J*o), assavit, 

m • 

laxius habuit, and conj. ii . flexibilem reddidit, precatus fuit 
Deum, &c. Ib. istppp. In his viscera. This class of writers 
constantly use nb, the heart, or > interior , for the seat 

of thought: they never speak of the head, as often noticed, 
in this sense. Ib. With his desirable ( matter , store , 

&c.) ftbp^ he does not deliver , supp. himself 

21. "Iptp. Remainder, s?/rruw. Arab, ij-i, fugax fait, 

Ib. ibpsb. Lit. jpor A is food. Schnurrer, Rosen mii Her, as 

w r ell as our own translators and others, seem quite to have 
misapprehended this passage. “ Nihil evadit voracitatem 
ejus .” “ Nemo effugit vorationem ejus .” “ There shall none 

of his meat be left,” <Scc. seem to me to he as wide of the 
mark as can well be. imagined. Nothing can be more 

common than the usage of bpH, eating, for meat and jjrovi - 

sion: nor any thing more usual than "tpb for remnant , 

person remaining. It is often construed with b, see Josh. 

viii. 22, &c. Ib. Vrr rfb. Shall not ( i.e. a survivor) 

exult, IMP (in) his good, prosperity. Such specifying word 

stands in no need of the preposition S. See Gram. Art. 219, 

note, and Art. 220. 

22. pep m^bpp. In the fulness of his sufficiency , i. e. 

even when enjoying his wealth, he shall be in distress , 
straits: r. ^b impers. used here in the sense of 

or which are cognate roots. Comp. Gen. xxxii. 8 ; 
Judg. ii. 15; x. 9; 2 Sam. xiii. 2. pep is used here in the 
Chaldaic or Syriac sense, in which it often occurs. This word 
in the Arabic, whether written cJuL*, or cJuu g ,— which are 

cognate forms, — very probably once meant the same thing, 
as it did in the Hebrew or Chaldaic, i. e. primarily, per¬ 
haps, clapping the hands , thence exulting, thence striking 
a bargain; and ultimately, wealth, sufficiency, and so on. 
Something to this effect has been cited by Schultens from 

the xxist consessus of Hariri, viz. Axiuu? jyu gloria - 

batur quod adept us esset comp losionem suam. The term 
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aim*, chip of the hand , is also U9ed to imply the conclusion 

' ^ fT ^ ^ 

ot « j/rW, or bad, bargain. So Jauhari, ****>, a 

^ <r r*V - r ^ 

gaining - clop of the hand;, or, m*?, a losing do. 

The former of these might be implied in the phrase, JT)!4bp? 

ipcp The sense will then be: Since his sole object was 

* 

gain, so, &c. : where the term is equally appropriate ; 
because such bargain was confirmed by the parties striking 
hands. Ch. xvii. 3. The 3 in probably implies an 

inference with assurance here. See Gram. Art. 235, &c. 

23. sbpb 'n\ So shall it come to pass , be, at the filling. 


Ac. i.e. when he is doing so, God shall send, &c. I take the 

apocopated TP. here, to imply a consequence. See Gram. 

233, 4 , and the passage as parallel to Ps. lxxviii. 30, 31; 
and signifying virtually the same thing as in the preceding 

verse, lb. nbttb. He shall send, i. e . God, as the context 

sufficiently determines. Ib . In his eating, feasting, 

or fattening. This word (viz. Q*inb) is apparently a verbal 

noun of the form Tips, Gram. Art. 190, 6; of this cnb will 

be the root, which is used to signify bread , thence food of 
any kind , and feasting. In the Arabic its equivalent (viz. 


signifies flesh (for eating) : hence the verb being 

desirous of it ; j^Aacd, carnosus; and carnis appetens; 


carnivorus . From the notion of eating, we probably have 
that of becoming fleshy; hence perhaps that of adding thing 
to thing, making solid , &c. : and thence, of fighting, making 


war, and so on, just as vre have in twisting as a rope; 

thence becoming great, as in Vh 3 ; and lastly, con¬ 

tention. See also JJic, in Golius, and the cognate roots, 
and 

24. plpjJp. From the weapon . Arab. lJuJ, ordinavit . .. 

ita ut partes inter se cohcererent. uJuio, odoratu9 fuit, pec 

attrahendo . . . fixa inheesit , &c. Hence, to stick to, adhere, 
either in a good or bad sense; as hissing, or killing (Angl. 
vulg. sticking, and Samar, scidit, secuit). So Virgil, “ adliasit 

lethalis arundo .” lb. VlpbnFl. The brazen bow shall make 

A « 

it pass , i.e . the iron mi99ile ; or, it may be, shall make it 
jms9 him, i.e . through him. The verb seems here to be 

used iu the sense of the Arabic restitit , adversatus est , 
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&c. i.e. as fast as he fled from one difficulty, another met 

him. See Judg. v. 26. lb. rrtthrp. Lit. Copper. Whether 

brass , which is a compound, was known at this day or not, 
it is impossible to say. In any case, the brass or copper 
spoken of here could never have formed the elastic part of 
a bow. And hence, perhaps, our translators rendered the 
word by steel. Oriental bows were composed of three parts; 

£ ^ U 

ihc handle (2L*xo) — which was straight — formed the middle 
part, and this might be made of wood, brass, copper, or any 
other strong substance. To each end of this were fastened 
pieces of horn or of any other elastic substance, thus, 



and to the extremities of these the nerve, 


or thong, was applied. Now, if these horns, &c. happened 
not to be in one and the same plane, the bow, when drawn 
to its full extent, would fail to emit the arrow; because, at 
this particular juncture, either the horns would break, being 
drawn out of their proper direction ; or else they would veer 

round. And hence such was termed a deceitful boiv , rttp;? 

rvpn, Ps. lxxviii. 57. The horns might also be attached to 

the handle by means of copper or brazen ferulre; and hence 
the how itself might have been termed brazen. 

25. in'?'?. He hath drawn the sword, i.e. some one y im¬ 
personally ; and hence the verb may be taken in the passive. 
Ib. It goeth out , i.e. the puttering blade, nirp, 

From (the) body. I can discover no reason here for trans¬ 
lating this by e tergo , especially as Rosennniller himself 
who gives it in his notes, renders it by “ corpus ejus” in his 
translation. lb. |T}^. Glittering , is properly an epithet 

given to any polished weapon, but particularly to the sword 


or spear : so, o^j, ^ lc sword shines, i.e. flashes like 

lightning. Ib. irnVitpQ. Out of his gall. See vr. 14. Ib. 
ir'?*'., He departs; which the Arabians sometimes express 

by saying, he passed to his place, as in Acts, 

i. 25. See ch. xiv. 20. lb. O'P'N. Terrors , horrors. Arab. 


fumum excitavit. Cogn. (r. nubibus ob - 

d actum fiat cool uni. It. Jlxf, tempora infclicia, inhjua , 
&c. Ib. vbv. Lit. Upon him , supp. shall be, or fall, Vn, 

26. Tft^rrbs. The whole of darkness, i.e. its aggregate of 
terrors, horrors, and miseries. lb. Lit. f 'or , his 

r r T , * 

things laid up; or, in the place, or in the lieu of his great 
earthly wealth : to which, perhaps, St. Paul made some 
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allusion, when lie said, “ Treasurest up wrath against the 
dag of wrath" &c. Rom. ii. 5. Ih . n&rrfb tUM. An unblown 

fire, i.e. no naturally kindled fire ; and hence also unquench¬ 
able; and, perhaps, the same with that so named in the New 
Testament. If, indeed, the declarations made in the two 
preceding verses, may be understood as marking the miser¬ 
able death of suck-person, then also must those now adverted 
to relate to the misery and outer darkness to be encountered 
by him after death ; and the aggregate of darkness, here 
said to be laid up for, or in lieu of, his earthly treasures, will 
well describe such after-state of misery. Job, as we have 
seen (eh. xiii. 15; xiv. 13, 14, &c.), looks beyond death for 
justice, and for the fulfilment of his hope. It is quite na- 
in nil therefore we should here be taught that, in an after- 

v. J * 

life also, the prosperous wicked should receive the due re- 
ward of their iniquities; and, if so, this is the first place in 

Holy Scripture which propounds this doctrine, lb . ^nbDNri. 

It shall devour , or preg upon him . Comp. Ps. xlix. 15; 

Isa. xiv. 11 ; lxvi. 24, with Mark, ix. 44, 45, 46. lb. 

Shall {the) survivor perish , If we take either or 

VV), for the root here, shall be in evil case , plight , will be 
the sense. I am inclined to think, however, that the sense 

of 37371, broken , destroyed , <fcc. is rather required by the con¬ 
text. See vv. 21, 22, preceding. I have therefore so given 
it with Dathe. 

27. The heavens , i. e. the order of things above 

constituted under God, and which are therefore occasionally 
put for God himself, e.g. Dan. iv. 23, “ the heavens do rule 
Luke, xv. 21, “ / have sinned against heaven " So, in the 

case of Abel, Gen. iv. 10 ; as also in that of Cain, 

ib mstnpntt, the earth was raised against him. Ib . Gen. 

vr. 14, every one meeting him would be ready to kill him. 

28. So shall go into captivity. I take the apoco¬ 
pated blP here, as in vr. 23, 1o imply an inference. 

Ib. rtinjD. Dispersed , — i.e. things, alluding to TOWS, 

a hove, — as water poured out. See 2 Sam. xiv. 14, i.e. the 

things, goods, which he has acquired, lb. iEN. His wrath. 

'flic pronoun here must necessarily be referred to God, which 
can hardly be omitted in the translation. 

29. We have here Zophar’s conclusion which is good in 

its way, but inappropriate. His ride. If we take 

iBN in the Arabic sense of “ imperio aut prcefecturu pollnit , 
rehemens, gravis , el durits full, vcl evasit , sec note or vr. 18, 
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above; and suppose this to be a verbal noun of the form 
like the Arabic j*o\, mandatum severius graviusque , or 

i.q. res admiranda; something like command , or rule, 

will be the sense of the passage, and something like this 
the preceding term nbnD, heritage , really requires, i.e. the 
result, consequence, of his unjust and oppressive power. 

CHAPTER XXL 

2. Dp'rtaror). Your great consolation. 1 take the plural 

number here to denote excellence. Gram. 223, 3. As if 
he should say, You may console yourselves with the con¬ 
sideration that you gave me a diligent hearing : nothing 
beyond this will be due to you. 

3. Bear with me, indulge me. This verb (StM), 

f* 

when followed by Q '33, has the sense of favouring , &c. 

either in a good or bad case. See Gen. xxxii. 21 ; Mai. 

i. 8, 9, &c. Opposed to this is ^33, used also with 2^35, 

Gen. iv. 5, 6. Ib. Lit. My speaking or declaring: 

verbal noun or infin. of Pihel. lb. 3'ybfl. Thou mayest 

mock . The imperative, as used in our Auth. Ver. seems to 
me, to be too strong here. 

4. '33Mn. Whether, as to me. We have here a nomina- 

T * * 

tive absolute, preceded by the interrogative particle !“J. Gram. 

Artt. 216, 13-15, 179. Ib. 'rrtP. My complaint. Arab, 
clamor , affiictio. The primary notion seems to be latent in 

£JO m m # ^ \ r .• v 

penuria , sterilitas , cautio , &c. Hence (r. 

culpavit , vituperavit, &c. profudit se ex involucro pie- 

nior racemus ; ^-L*, jluxit aqua per superficiem terrce. Syr. 

voluit , delectatus est. Hence rntP, meditating , Gen. 

xxiv. 63; and n'tp, stirps, frutex, &c. Gen. ii. 5. Job here 
seems to say, I do not suppose that man will attend to my 
cause with justice; I have therefore laid it before God. 
Ib. “DM*!. And if, i.e. putting the case, allowing it to be so, 

why should 1 not be impatient ? 'rm as "IVi? 

rpn, signifies shortness of spirit , i.e. impatience , Prov. xiv. 29; 
so must the verb thence formed. Comp. Numb. xxi. 4 ; Judg. 
xvi. 16; Eccl. vii. 8. 

5. And be astonished , confounded . Imp. Hiph. 

for JiSpn, see Paradig. The variation in the vowel is 
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thought to have arisen from the pause. and lay, &c. 

■i ^ " V" ° v * 

So Saadi in his Gulistan, or Rose-Garden, 

the finger on the teeth , i. e. as a mark of astonishtnent, and 
intimating silence in consequence. So Plutarch, de Iside 
et Osiride : Aib r uJ tfro/^ar/ tov ddxrvXov tyja ngoGnttfitvov kyjefixjd'nxg 
xoti aiojrrrjg ffv t u^o\ov. 

6. \PTpT. I have called to mind . Arab.^fi, which the 

uo- 

Persians often translate by he called to mind , we- 

mory. So Got. memoratio cordis; which the context 

here seems to require. Ib . rfinsbo. Fear , trembling . Syr. 


perfodit . iEth. <5.Afl: migravit de loco in locum, 
vi. incertis sedibus vagatus est . Hence perhaps absence, 


and thence, horror of mind. Arab. cogn. y*Ii, inopem pro- 

nunciavit. iv. exhaustus fuit.; and contractus est: to 

which the English flashy and blush — comp. Heb. "ion—bear 
some analogy. 

7. VVTD. Quare , indefinitely, not interrogatively. See 

Exod. iii. 3. Here, How the wicked , &c. suits this context 

best, and is equally applicable to many others. Ib. VfT. 

They are healthy, vigorous. This verb signifies not only to 
live , but also to be lusty and strong . See Deut viii. 1 ; Ps. 


xxii. 27, and 'n ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20; Kethib , where the mar¬ 
ginal reading has Vn ttTN ; Exod. i. 19, nvn, “ livelyf 
i.e. healthy, vigorous , masculine , &c. 

8. /?i £/n?ir presence , i.e. during their own time. 

So apparently, Gen. xi. 28, rnJJI 50 Haran 

died in the presence , i.e. during the times, o/* Terahh . Here, 
Their seed becomes established during their own times, DJpV, 
with them: not removed to a distance, but 011 their own 


lands. Ib. And their numerous offspring, which 

the reduplication of this word seems intended to express: 
r. NS\ 

9. Dibtp. Secure , or safe. Arab. cortice arboris 

concinnavit corium, pellenive. Hence, generally, completed , 
put into a state of safety, or security , from danger , &c. Ib. 

1^3$ Neither (is) the rod , &c. So David, Ps. lxxiii. 5, 

“ Neither are they plagued like other men.” This was a 
matter of great difficulty to David, of terror to Job. Indeed, 
the psalm seems to be a good commentary on this place 
of Job. 
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10. ’Hittf. Ills ox. A generic term applied cither to the 
male or female, as the word ox is with us; not to black cattle, 
particularly as Tod’s Johnson makes it: nor do the passages 
which lie cites justify any such notion, lb, "123. Concepit. 
Bee Bochart Hieroz. pars i. lib. ii. cap. xxx., where he has 
most satisfactorily shewn, that this is the Chaldee usage of 
this word ; and therefore a word very likely to have been used 
by Job. See also Castell, sub vocc. To which may be 


added the Arabic, . Suscepit £ foemina prolan, Syr. 

0 ■> 

);q^yX. Ternpus carpendi semen. JElh. : Dicitur de 

frugibus cum ob siccitatem ccdi arescunt. Castell; where 

the primary notion is considerably varied. Ib. bpIP nVi. 

Et non respuit, i.e, tauri semen, lb. ftben. Lit. Causes to 
escape ; i. e. safely brings forth. Cogn. ttbo. In the 
Chaldee usage, however, ejecit, vomuit, evomuit. /Eih. 

• Separavit, segregavit , &c. The remainder of this 
verse requires no note, except to remark that, as in a former 
case, the last member here is rather put as a consequence, 
than as an explanation of the first. 

11. DD'b' 15 . Their sucklings. Comp. Gen. xxxiii. 13 ; 

1 Sam. vi. 7, 10, &c.; where we have niby, suckling mothers; 

r. Arab. (r. Jvt)* Sustentavlt, aluit , familiam sunm. 

U _ ^ 

Cogn. uaILt (r. Gravida , vel cum vivo concumbens lac - 

o 7 

tavit infantem. Not as Winer gives; nor yet Syr. |JaX, 


lactans, which he also gives. Ib. They skip , leap, 

like the young of cattle full of health and in the enjoyment 
of plenty. 

12. *)h?. Lit. With the tabret. Arab. Puhavit , 

strike often . Angl. Tap, dab , dabble. Gr. tut, unde ru^rw. 

Per metath. Pat, Bat. Gr. crarew. Sansc. attack. 


5^ CO 

Ib. -n33. Gr. x/vo^a. Arab. isfJS, a Syr. |; i - Scapus can¬ 
nabis, because the strings were made of that material. An 
instrument which according to Josephus had ten strings, 
and was played with a plectrum: Antiq. lib. vii. c. xii. 
Ib. 2OT. Vulg. The organ: which is, I think, very doubtful. 
One would suppose from the etymology of the word, that it 
was an instrument adapted to amatory subjects or occasions : 
the root 3213 having the sense of loving, both in Hebrew and 
Arabic, as the lexicons will shew. According to Josephus, 
it was a sort of psaltery or lyre, to be played with the 
fingers, which the LXX. render, in Gen. iv. 21, by x/J d§a, 
and this place in Job by It, is worthy of remark, 
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that, in both these places, it occurs with "^3? ; as also in 
Job, xxx. 31; and with other similar instruments in 
Ps. cl. 4. The context too, in this place, requires that it 
be considered an instrument adapted to festivities. 

13. And in a twinkling. Arab. Iteravit. 

Cogn. Agitata fuit in terra? superficie clarior aqua. 

Per metath. Corruscavit serie continuata fulmen, &c. 

Ik. ViNp. The vault, or great chamber, in which various 
niches or compartments were assigned to the several coffins. 
See Maundrcl’s Journey to Aleppo, and note on ch. xvii. 2. 
Scheidius has written a very elaborate treatise to shew that, 
by this word, the ancient Hebrews often meant a place of de¬ 
parted souls, answering in many respects to the ah^g of the 
Greeks and orcus of the Romans. Nothing, however, can be 
more certain than that, upon a fair review of this work,—as 
it is the case with many more of the school of Schultens,— 

no reliance whatever can be placed upon it. By Visit?, the 
Hebrews certainly meant nothing more, or less, than the 
vault of the grave. In connexion with this may be men¬ 
tioned the poetical notions (first borrowed from the heathen 
poets, beyond all doubt) so finely portrayed by Milton, in 
which we have a place of damned spirits, all as precisely 
described and believed in as if Divine Revelation had laid 
open the whole; whereas, not one word to this effect is 
to be found in the Bible. The war in heaven, and conse¬ 
quent expulsion of certain angels,—as taken from the Book 
of Revelations,—has, I contend, been totally misapprehended; 
which intimates nothing beyond the havoc made by Satan in 
the church on earth. See my Exposition on the place. On 
the contrary, the Scriptures describe Satan as a spirit that 
was a liar and murderer from the beginning , i . e. from the 
time in which he tempted and ruined our first parents ; 

— as walking up and down, and to and fro, in the earth ; — 
as thus seeking whom he may devour;—as the Prince of the 
power of the air, and of this world ;—as Ruler of the dark¬ 
ness of this world, working in the children of disobedience ; 

— as the head of a family at enmity with God, whose end is 
to be eternal perdition. The whole, therefore, of this story 
of ad rig or orcus , to which the Neologians of Germany are 
eternally appealing,—as well as of this now existing Pande¬ 
monium of Milton,— is a mere fancy*, and involves a grievous 
theological error. See ch. xviii. 14. 

lb. They are brought down. This, according to 

the vowels, is certainly the form proper for the Niphhal of 

nnn. See 1 Sam. ii. 10. *inrr will be the true Niphhal 

T ■* « 
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form of nm, Deacondit. And here, I think, there can he 
no doubt that the point in n is erroneous. Surely it is 
absurd for ever to be forming grammatical rules,— after 
Alting,—to meet irregularities of this trifling sort. 

15. Lit. We meet him . This verb usually sig¬ 

nifies meeting : the context will determine whether it is to 
be taken in a hostile, friendly, or supplicatory sense. The 
preceding term, viz. sufficiently determines that the 

latter is here intended. I take it to signify publicly meet¬ 
ing God in such service as that was which Job performed 
when he sacrificed for his sons, ch. i. 5. Coinp. Mai. iii. 14. 

16. ]H. Behold , See. Job here places the question in its 

true light. You say that wicked men must necessarily 
fail, and perish, here on earth. I say I tremble when I see 
so much proving directly the contrary. But then, what of 
that ? This prosperity which I thus see, and which you say 
cannot exist, is neither brought about nor maintained by the 
power ("P) of these inen. An inscrutable Providence, on 
the contrary, governs all these things. You therefore are 
arguing on grounds which you do not understand. But, 
whatever the fate of such men may be, let their principles 
be far removed from me. Ib . HfTn. Be it far away. I 
take to be a preterite, used to enounce a strong imperative. 
Gram. Art. 236, 2. From me. Chald. for Heb. 

17. H33. 1low often! See. See Ps. lxxviii. 40. Job 
here evidently allows the doctrine — as well he might—- 
which teaches the instability of the wicked, and appears to 
allude to the words of Bildad inculcating this : ch. xviii. 5. 
Rosenmiiller takes this (rvaS) in the sense of How rarely? 
The soundness of which I greatly doubt; because I find it 
used in no such sense in the Scriptures: nor indeed in any 
instance in the cognate dialects. He appeals to ch. xxiii. 23, 
“ut supra,” as he says; but that chapter contains not twenty- 
three verses. Ch. xiii. 23 must be the place; where, how¬ 
ever, he has given no note. One glance at the passage 
however is quite sufficient to shew, that the particle will not 
bear that sense there. This is not a bad specimen of modern 

German commenting on Scripture. See also my Sermons 

£» 

and Dissertations, Diss. I. Ib. Light. Luminare. 

Here put by a metaphor for prosperity. Ib. pVrp, i. e. 

God apportions in his wrath, : the pronoun (*i) here can 
refer to no other. 

18. •‘lraja, for as in many other instances. Lit. 

Hath stolen it away> i. e. before one is aware, suddenly, and 
violently, as the following term, no^D, whirlwind , tornado , 
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implies; these being much more sudden and violent in the 
East than they are with us. Arab. t-jyLsOh The south wind; 
and I dX* The wind has southed , i.e. turned to the south , 

LyLi c3^=cG‘ liL The verb (^32) here therefore is still 

£ 

applied in the East, as in this passage, to signify the blowing 
of the south wind, which is tliere always the most violent. 
See ch. xxxvii. 9. Ib. HO^iD. Lit. Finisher; r. *]1D, terminus , 
finis , &c. Not merely consumtio pulveris, stipularum, &c., 
as Winer thinks, but of every thing liable to be injured by 
it. Comp. Ps. i. 4, which is, most probably, an imitation of 

this place; Isa. xxi. 1; Zech. ix. 14. Arab, i *L>L. Exter- 
minavit. 

19. Gody &c. Here most of the commentators, 

Jewish and Christian, have seen, that Job yas taking up 
and allowing the arguments of his opponents; as if he should 
say, DJT1TDN. Ye have said so and so;*which I also allow. I 
differ from them in insisting, that this is what Job was doing 
from the beginning of the sixteenth verse. Ib . iaitf. His 
iniquity. Here seems to be a play on the word facultas, 
and iniquity: the first requiring the verb layeth 

up ; while the latter will afford the sense of vain, or ill- 
gotten : unless indeed wealth , is here to be understood, 

by a metonymy, as the true result of his wicked labours : 
but punishment, as their just due or fruits, seems rather in¬ 
tended : imitated in Ps. xciv. 23. Ib . 37T^* And he shall 
know, i.e. feel this : verbs of sense being, in this class of lan¬ 
guages, often substituted one for another. This I take to be 
an epanorthosis by which is intended, Nay, he himself shall 
know and feel it. 

20. &c. They see; i.e . during his own life he shall 
have sensible demonstrations, that destruction shall be the 

portion of his family. S"P3. His ruin , &c. Arab. or 
o • ' : 

Fraud, wickedness; and, by a metonymy, its conse- 

^ Ci 

quence, destruction. Hariri, Cons, xxi., i. q . de¬ 

struction. 

21. Lit. In his house , i. e . in any consideration 

respecting it, as to , &c. Have been cut , i. e. decided . 

Chald. Y^D. Dimidiavit, discriminavit , &e. Arab. 

JJedit alteri portionem suam ; proprium fecit, &c. It. 

Y^n. Calculus; ^pog : hence calculated , according to Coc- 
ceius. Others, YD. An arrow; and, because arrows were 

A A 
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anciently used by the Arabs in divining (Poc. Spec. Hist. 

Arab. p. 324), an arrow , was hence taken for fate , 

sors, i. e. the thing determined was thus known. But this 
is a very round-about process. Shorter thus, if fate must 

be called in : cogn. sors, Sec. The former method, 

however, is more simple and direct, lb. Venn. Its months ; 
i. e. of his house, for it is to this that the view of the failing 
rich man is now directed. 

22. IS/V Shall one teach: impersonally, any one , &c. 
Ib. Exalted, or lofty , either creatures or things; i. e. 

determines their powers, course, and ends. Comp. Isa. xl. 
13; Rom. xi. 34; 1 Cor. ii. 16: all alluding to this place. 
The next four verses go to declare, from the circumstance of 
one dying in one state, as to worldly affairs, and another in 
another, that no argument can be grounded on this to shew, 
what the real religious character of any such persons is. 
See Saadi’s Pandnama, ch.^*\3j LAi*. 


<7 O 


23. D^2. In strength. Arab. Lucrum fecit; 


- j - 


manubrium arcus ; magna fuit res. 


1 - 


Cogn. 



in- 


duruit, &c.; piar, magnum mare , &c. Chald. D?3?. Robo- 

ravit, &c. lb. Integritas ejus: or, if we take to 

signify self In his very entireness, i. e. prime vigour. 

24. YO^iag. His bottles are filled, &c. “ Loca 

pecorosa ejus plena sunt lactef Rosenmidler. The same is 
given both by Gesenius and Winer. Those who wish to see 
how variously this passage ha9 been interpreted, and on 
what grounds, may consult Bochart, Hier. par. i. lib. ii. 
cap. xliv. orig. ed. p. 457 ; or Rosenmiiller’s Scholia where 
Bochart is abridged, and Rosenmiiller’s own opinions are 
also given. My own opinion is that all have failed ; and, 
therefore, I proceed in my turn to endeavour to supply the 
needful. 


9 


It is very evident, I think, that, although and 

signify a place in which cattle lie round about water, yet 
that watering , saturating with water, or the like, is the pri¬ 
mary notion included in the root. So Gol. after Jauhari 

and Firozabadi, . maceravit pellem, &c ... .lit degla- 

braretur et mollesceret; i. e. saturated it. And Jauhari, 

dfiEo i\ e. is the place 


in which a camel hneels at the water in order to drink. And 
JuiH rJfcc, i.e. is used of a camel CSjj ^ ^ 
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when it has drunk enough , and then kneels down . He adds : 

She is termed a saturating, or drinking 

rawe/ (njttNV). It is clear, I think, therefore, that the pri¬ 
mary sense of the word itself is, drinking in, being saturated , 

or the like. And hence Castell gives pellis , which is 

the very Hebrew word here used, viz. and which, as it 

exhibits a participial form, might signify literally saturated , 
filled; i.e. a skin so dressed and prepared for use. And, as 
the Orientals make bottles of such skins as this—of which 
the dtfxbg of the New Testament will afford a good example 
(see Scapula and Stephanas, under the word)—it becomes 
extremely probable, that the word here used signifies such 
leathern bottle, and nothing else. It is remarkable enough, 

too, that lit. Ample of irrigated pasture , 

or drink , and region , is given in the lexicons, as equivalent 
to “ Liberalis, et munifiens .” So, in the Greek, deydg is 
used “ de h online obeso y et vini , gurgite” as Scapula tells us. 

Cogn. N2tpN. Arcula. Chald. It. Arab. (. y \c. Stercoravit 
terraniy repletus fuit potator. 

If it be objected that T*?? here, in the sense of bottle , 
will form no parallel to the his bones following, 

and as observed by Bochart, my answer is : It is not neces¬ 
sary that these seeming hemistichs should, strictly speak¬ 
ing, be universally parallels. In many cases the latter stands 
as a consequence to the former hemistich ; of which we have 

f ood instances in the next two verses. It is marvellous that 
lochart should never have observed this. In this view, 
therefore, the sense of the passage will be: His bottles are 
filled with new milk, and (hence) his bones arc watered with 
marrow; i.e. from hi9 general prosperity he grows fat. It 

should be remarked too, that and rrjyttrj correspond 

to one another well in the parallelism. From all which I 
conclude, that it is as clear as such a case can require, that 
FtpV, in this place, signifies that sort of leathern bottle in 
which milk, wine, &c., are kept in the East, and nothing 
else. 

27. nohnn. Lit. Ye force , urge violently , or drive 'bv 
against or upon me. 

28. The Prince. This word signifies, more liter¬ 

ally, liberalisy a liberal person ; which, having D'VEH. in the 
parallel place, induces me to think that Libertine would be 
the best interpretation here; for such Job’s friends appear 

to have thought him to be. lb. r033t2?B I take to be in 

• • 
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apposition with and to have been added by way of 

epanorthosis. Gram. Art. 216, 4. Job seems to say that 
the doctrines they had so tenaciously persevered in, they now 
applied by saying of him, “ Where* Sec. ; i. e. We find no 
such person now : Divine vengeance has changed his state. 

29. Have ye not ashed? Sec. That is, Are 
not your notions on this subject the most vulgar and crude 
possible ? By persons passing by (TpT V?5TO) is generally 
meant, common travellers. Ps. lxxx. 13; lxxxix. 42; Lam. 
i. 12 ; ii. 15j &c. Ib . DrinWl. And of their signs , tokens , 
intimations , are ye ignorant ? i.e. You have inquired of men 
generally, and, in the result, i.e. such information as ye 
have obtained, ye persevere: which is indeed true enough, 
but by no means applicable to my case. 

30. Sec. This seems to be a recurrence to the senti¬ 

ments of Job’s opponents, and therefore may be prefaced 
by some such word as "ihub, saying, lb. Great 

wrath. I take this plural to intimate excess. Gram. Art. 

223, 3. 

31. Who could declare? Lit. bring forward, but 
here, denounce ? I. e. Who ever dared to affirm, in the face 
of a rich and powerful tyrant, that his w ay was evil ? For, 
supposing that he actually did (ntpy N^rrp perform any evil 
deed ; yet, Who was there who had courage and power suf¬ 
ficient duly to punish him? See Rev. xiii. 4. 

32. NSliT), &c. Seems to be a continuation of the common 
sentiment just noticed, and which concludes at the end of 
vr. 34. Ib. ttTT?. The heap , tumulus, tomb. Cliald. ttn?. 

o "T* 

Coacervavit; t£TH2, acervus. Syr. Id. The English 

word tomb seems to me to be a word precisely of this descrip¬ 
tion. Tombs (tumuli) were originally mere heaps of earth, 
apparently intended the more ostentatiously and safely to 
preserve the dead bodies of eminent men. In Tartary and 
China this custom prevailed ; and considerable wealth was 
occasionally buried (see my Ibn Batuta s Travels, p. 220) in 
these tumuli. The Pyramids of Egypt carried this system 
to a higher state of perfection. In our own country, many 
of these ancient tombs are still visible; and, in some ot oiu 
midland counties, tump (a 9 potatoe-tump, in Shropshire) is 

still retained among the peasants. The Arab, u Ambivit 

fj ^ ^ £? ^ V C 

rem, capiendi ergo: and ph terra crassa , seem 

nearly allied to this word : to which durus , validus, 

and sepulchrum , are probably cognates. See note on 

cli. v. 26, above; and on vr. 33 below. 
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lb. TipB$\ lie watched (assiduously) ; Prov. viii. 34, &c. : 
i. e. His watchings, anxieties, &c. to acquire wealth and in¬ 
fluence, were undertaken for the tomb, to end there, and to 
be drawn on in funereal pomp to the chambers of the grave. 
Cut this last member is capable of another sense, viz. One , 
some one (impers.), watched at, or over , the tomb. Which 
might have been customary in the East. Some think, that 
the watching here mentioned alludes either to a statue on his 
tomb, or to an inscription, which may be said to watch for 
his fame. If this be correct, the whole verse will read thus : 
As for him , hr urns led on. to the chambers (of the grave), and 
one kept watch at his tomb . The former is undoubtedly 
the better interpretation. 

33. ^pnn. They were sweet , afforded sweetness , or seemed 
sweet. &c. Stones, &c. Arab. Fulcivit arborem, 


&c.; forte fait lignum. Cogn. 



. Fecit, struxit.ve tumulum 


congest is lapidibus : apposito mar more cippo , ornavit; 





scpulchrum , tumulus, &c. ; lapides ad sepulchrum erectL 

I have no doubt therefore, that the briD '*3?'"! here mentioned, 

1 » * 


mean the same thing generally, as the D'rop and ttTHa pre¬ 
ceding, but particularly monumental memorials; and that by 

ib ig meant, This pomp and funereal apparatus af¬ 

forded him his only gratifying but empty honour; they pre¬ 
sented the only pleasurable prospect that could be reckoned 
on, as the conclusion of all his contrivances, plans, labours, 
and anxieties. Tarafa, in his Moallakat Poem (Reiske’s 
edit. p. 27), seems to have his view directed to this sort of 
person and sepulchre. His words are : 


j • jJL ^ J+> 


M 


“ 1 idea scpulcrum anheli , auro inhiantis , esse sicut sr.pul - 
crum incur ii, qui hilaritati immoritur, opes dilapidantis. 

Vides duo tumulos pulvere aggestos , qulbus supereminent 
strues porrectoe surdorum latorumque ( lapidum ), sibi invicem 
innit entium 


Mr. Rich, in his Residence in Koordistan, saw many of 
these tumuli or funereal heaps, one of which was 960 feet 
long, nearly as broad, and 57 feet high,—Vol. i. p. 19. See 
also pp. 13, 22, 25, &c. In some of these, p. 14, silver 
ornaments were found, as in the cases referred to in my lbn 
Bututa above cited. About ancient Nineveh these mounts 
were numerous ; but the most splendid of these monumental 
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remains was a large and very tasty marble construction, not 
very far from tbe ruins of Persepolis, which Mr. Rich was 
induced to believe was the tomb of Cyrus, lb. vol. ii. 
p. 219, et seq. ; it. p. 253, See. See note, ch. xvii. 16. 

Ib. V'nrjM’j. And after him. This may refer to the fu¬ 
neral procession: and the following, And before him , 

refer likewise to the same thing. As if Job had said, All 
the world is drawn out after him, and indeed a multitude 
almost innumerable precedes him. And so some have taken 
it. I believe however the meaning to be, that his example 
shall attract many to follow and adopt his practices, as 
indeed many have done before him, in imitating similar 
characters: a similar sentiment is expressed in Ps. xlix. 14, 
where a similar subject is treated of. The Arabs, too, have 

adages to the same effect; e.g . UhxJ! Cij y>\ 

So, when Abu Dolf runs away , all the world runs 

after him (see Freytag s Hamasa, p. V|a) ; implying that 
whatever a famous man does becomes fashionable. So 


Saadi, Men follow the religion of 

their king. 

34. With vanity , or vainly. A term of specifica¬ 

tion. Gram. Art. 219, with note, and note to 219, 5. 

therefore, will give the true sense. Ib. bsa. Per¬ 
verseness. Arab. 

Cogn. JjLo, which see. "iMlpD. Is left , or found to remain. 
Lit. Your answers (as a whole) remain perverseness , (See.: i. e. 
they remain, after due consideration, mere error. How then 
can you imagine that they can be acquiesced in by me l 


Hurry, corruption , <Scc. See Castell. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

1. Eliphaz now commences his third speech, repeating 
and defending the sentiments he had already uttered, and 
this with increased asperity, as indeed it is usual in pro¬ 
longed controversies. The order of the speakers is, Eliphaz, 
Bildad, Zophar. The first speech of Eliphaz commences 
with ch. iv. ; of Bildad, with ch. viii.; of Zophar, at ch. xi. 
To each of which Job gives a reply. At ch. xv., Eliphaz 
rejoins; at ch. xviii., Bildad; at ch. xx., Zophar. In each 
case as before Job replies. Here the third series takes its 
commencement, and Job as before replies. At ch. xxv. 
Bildad rejoins, and as before Job replies. Zophar takes no 
part in this third series of discourses. Job therefore continues 
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his defence up to ch. xxxii.; when Elihu burii9 for the con¬ 
test, and accordingly addresses Job at considerable length, 

i.e. up to ch. xxxviii., when God himself speak9. Ch. xlii. 
contains Jobs reply, which is but short; and the book soon 
after ends. 

2. He, or it, profits , is profitable , &c. On this 

word, see eh. xv. 3. Ib. "">??• A bold , intrepid , or warlike 

man , as formerly noticed. This class of men was usually 
supposed by the vulgar to approximate nearest to God: 
hence, perhaps, the use of the word in this place, implying a 
sort of comparison, lb. '3. Since, because , &c. The object 
of the speaker seems to be to affirm, that it cannot be in¬ 
ferred from the consideration that as one intelligent man, 
or intelligent men generally, may be serviceable to others, 
any great or powerful inan is therefore serviceable to God ; 
and therefore to imply, that the dignity of Job, however 
great that might be, cannot be counted upon as acceptable 
to the Almighty. He carries the matter still further, for vr. 

3. lie adds, VSnn. & it « pleasure (much less a profit) 
to the Almighty that thou be just 1 Sec. Ib. 323TDN1. Or 


indeed an advantage? Sc c. Arab. **ij. Amputavit partem ; 
pars reseda; xxLAj, pars opum: wealth acquired by 


merchandise generally, lb. Dflri, for Hiph. DOJI (comp. 3pn), 
i.e. Thou declare or pronounce perfect. Gram. Art. 157, 6. 


4. Lit. Whether from thy fear ? i.e . religious 
fear, or piety. 

5. Usually, “ Infinite But there are great 
objections to this. 1. In this case the b following will be 

useless. 2. Whether we supply fc^bn by the ellipsis, or only 
prefix this (n), or any other interrogative, the passage will 
be made any tiling but Hebrew. I take this last member 
therefore to be a direct asseveration, and virtually having the 
same sense with the first, as given in the Translation. 

6. biaprrns. For thou bindest , i. e. puttest into a sort 

of bondage, by pledge'. See also note on ch. xvii. 1 ; and 
again on ch. xxiv. 3, below. D3n. Gratis, without any 
price, consideration, or other cause ; unjustly, tyrannically. 
Ib. And the clothes of the naked; i.e. from 

those who were already in a state of destitution generally. 
Naked may also be understood in the sense of thinly clad; 
i.e. comparatively naked. Exod. xxxii. 25; Job, xxiv. 10, 
&e. So Seneca de Benef. lib. v. 13: “Si qui maid vestitum, 
et pannosum videt , nudum se vidisse dicit .” Rosenm. The 
more general acceptation strikes me as the best here. 
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8. Lit. And, or so, the man of arm , i.e. power¬ 
ful. —Because the arm , or hand, is principally applied in 
feats of strength and valour, either of these is often taken to 

imply power. So in the Arabic. See Castell, under 

£^3, and See also Schultens in loc. Ih. G'DG N^tra. 

Lit. And the accepted of countenance, i.e. the honoured. 
This may be taken as addressed to Job himself, as if up¬ 
braiding him with cruelty, when in prosperity. The passage 
appears to me to contain the generally received truth, that 
powerful men—men whom Divine Providence has enriched 
— take forcible possession of the land of any country ; and 
then, by the awe of their persons,—which this enables them 
to keep up,—-they continue to reside in it. This, from what 
follows, was evidently intended to apply to our patriarch. 

9. K3T». Lit. It becomes broken . See Gram. Art. 216, 3. 
It seems quite necessary here to continue the second person 
from the preceding ver b, nnbtp. 

10. ^pniG'Gp. Lit. Thy round-abouts , i.e . places round 

about thee. So Shakespeare’s Macbeth : “ The very stones 
prate of my whereabout .” And . .. pcrplexeth 


thee. Arab. cogn. * 4 ^. Anhelavit ,— onus cum impetu impo - 

n ^ 0 - \ m " • 

suit; JufcLo, properans. It. phrasis, ^ 

~ SJ * } 

“ Van us, mendax et biers homoT Qui vagatur. Cliald. 

bnG. Festinavit, terruit . 

11 . nsnn *Sb. Thou seest not: i. e. metaphorically, be¬ 
cause thou art ignorant of the real cause of thy affliction ; 
and thou seemest so to be situated, as if a torrent of waters 
liad overwhelmed thee. Ib. JfpGI?. Covereth thee , i.e. ac¬ 
cordingly, as a consequence of what lias just been said. 
Gram. Art. 235. 


12. D?Dt£? rn’ 3 . Lit. The height of the heavens , i.e. in the 
height , as the following context seems to require. 

13. b$n 2 Whether through the thick darkness , &c. 

Shakespeare: u Peep through the blanket of the dark, and 
cry, Hold, hold.”— Macbeth. 

J 4 . D'py, &c. Thick clouds, &c. Comp. Ps. xviii. 12 , 
which seems to be an amplification of this place in Job. 

lb. 3^*). And the circuit, circumference, &c. Comp. Isa. 


xl. 22. Syr. Circumivit . Arab. (r. ^y > )* A 

via detorsit . And generally, perhaps, from the notion of 
convexity, or hollowness, opus et necesse habuit . Chald. nn. 
Cireinavit. I. e. As God is so far above us, Dost thou 
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imagine that. He cannot therefore see, and control, the ways 
of men 1 

15. VO mtanr. The path , <fcc., i.e . religious notions and 

ways. In the same manner are TJTiTt and also used. 

See the Lexicons, or Concordance. Ib. oVto. Ancient , i. e. 

either of the posterity of Cain before the flood, or the fol¬ 
lowers of Nimrod after it; here termed '1HQ, i.e. men of 

• * ■ A/ 

vanity y or iniquity. pM, cogn. PN. Arab. (r. or 

^i). Commode , placidt , se habuit tempestive accidit y <fcc., ab 

9 y 

Q, tnnpus. Hence, from the religious notion of the short¬ 
ness, uncertainty, and fleeting character of time,— a thing, 

nevertheless, in which worldly men {i. e. N1E) confided, 
—we probably have pH, vanity , as if temporary and uncertain . 
Hence too, pN (for PN). Is not, exists not , &c. Comp. cogn. 

, rediit, evasit , &c.: the notion also taken probably from 

time. Hence bpg. Stultus , a mere worldling. Jli (r. Sy*). 

JJeclinavit. bpy. lniquus. Ang. Evil , &c. See also note 
to ch. xxi. 19. 

10. HDEp. Lit. Became wrinkled , withered away; an 

effect of wasting. See ch. xvi. 8. nv riV). Lit. And not 
(in) time; i.e . untimely, unseasonably. See Eccl. vii. 17, 
&c. i&. nns. The river: a term very generally used to 

signify the Euphrates: and, as Job resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that river, which indeed often overflowed its banks, 

I have no doubt it is meant here. “ Innui videter,” says 
llosenmidler, “ eluvio Noachica.” But, how could this be 
termed a river ? VlStt is the name usually given to it. "in}, 
it is true, like flume n, signifies something flowing : but then, 
as the word in each case has been used to signify a river 
(which, with us also, primarily signifies something flowing), 

I do not sec on what grounds a recurrence to primary signi¬ 
fications can be justified in a translator, in opposition to 
customary ones : besides, the deluge could not be said to flow, 
lb. pssp. Lit. It is poured out; here, was poured out on, 
&c. Allusion is more probably made to the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrhah, than to the general deluge. The 
terms “ depart from us ” are not unsuitable to the manner in 
which Lot was treated. See Gen. xix. 9-14. 

17. And what could He do? <fcc. We have 

here a very sudden change of person in the context, which 
may thus be expressed : Who said of y or to God, recede thou 
from us: and who asked, What could, or would, the Almighty 
do to, or for them ? But, as said , and ashed , exhibit only 
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slight differences of meaning, the writer (as in verbs of sense) 
seems to have supposed that the ellipsis would be supplied 
readily enough. Eliphaz here manifestly ranks Job among 
the sinners of antiquity ; for he takes his express words, 
ch. xxi. 14, 15, and puts them into their mouths : as he also 
does, nt vr. 18, those spoken by him in ch. xxi. 16. 

18. 131 J3ut, us to the counsel , &c., is an instance 

of abrupt transition, not uncommon to the high sententious 
style of Scripture : we have a similar instance in Gen. xlix. 
18. The passage here is manifestly taken from vr. 1G of the 
preceding chapter, and is apparently retorted upon Job. 

(f 

19. *01 Tlic righteous sec t &:c., is no very modest 

assumption on the part of Eliphaz, who manifestly ranks 
himself here with that class. 

20. Lit. Surely (is it) not ? taken interrogatively. 
Withholdeiiy restrained: i. e. — as the force of the 

Niphhal form requires — is become so. ^D'p. Our adversary. 
D'p i9 here, probubly, a contracted form of D'lp, or D'ljl. 
Gram. Artt. 73, 75. And, as these are forms proper for 
concrete nouns, the meaning will be concrete U9 of a persou 

or thing. So JYuncius, for or Arab. 

Ivit , r. D'p, therefore, will be equivalent, or very 

nearly so, to Dp, 2 Sam. xxii. 40, 49. The reader may see 
an admirable specimen of Jewish reasoning on (his passage 
in Rosen in idler, ns cited from De Rossi. The latter part of 
this verse evidently alludes to the fall of Sodom, Gomorrhah, 
and the other cities of the plain, and confirms the notice of 
this above, vr. 16. See also Gen. xix. 27, 28; and if we 
suppose Job to have taken a similar view of this destruction, 
we shall have a good application of vv. 19, 20, here. 

21. On}. Lit. In them; i. e. in the thing's just mentioned. 

In Isa. xxxviii. 16, Drvb^f, and 1773, aro used in precisely the 

same manner; ns is also rr3 f Job, vi. 29; irtb, xxx. 24. 
See the notes. Ib. ^TriMinri. This, according to llosen- 

. T i ^ t 

iniiller and some others, is the verb with a pnrngogic n, 
which, on account of the pronoun following, changes 
into n. He then translates it creniet tibi y and cites Job, 
xx. 22; Ps. cxix. 77 ; and Dent, xxxiii. 16, ns vouchers: 
not one, however, of which is in point. The last, which 
gives nnwinri, is the only one possessing the least claim 
to the distinction of being a verb ; but even this may just as 
well be construed 09 a noun. See also the LXX. The cases 
of Abraham and Lot are probably here alluded to, whose 
wealth was so great, that they were under the necessity of 
separating. See Gen. xiii. 2, 6, &c. 
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22. rvrin. Lit. Instruction; r. Jecit, projecit , &c. 

This word is often used in the Mosaic law, and for it. It 
will not follow, on that account, that it has here any refer¬ 
ence to that, as some have thought, lb. And lay up. 

a says Rosenmuller, “ imperativus Hiphil, abjecto rr 

characteristic©, ut Gen. xliv. 1, &c,” But the passages 
pointed out afford no proof, that this word ought to be con¬ 
sidered as the imperative of Hiphhil, nor, consequently, that 
we are to suppose that rr has here been rejected. The truth 
seems to be, the root of this verb has two forms, viz. Diti? and 

D'ttL In the Syriac, I believe, the form with a medial 1 

o 

never occurs, but only that with as )v>«po , positus (I make 

0 0 0 •> 

no account of the vowel in Joco, nor of the o> in J^-odd). 

Arab. (r. (►**). JEstimavit , stabilivit , &c. The form 
therefore belongs to Kal, not to Hiphhil. 

23. rQSP, Thou art, or shall be, or, become built up: 
i . e. thy house, or family, shall be established. 

24. rptpi. Lit. And lay thou up, &c. An instance in 

which an imperative is used for a future : i. q. D-ltD, or D'tp. 
lb. Wealth. Of this word Rosenmidler says, “ Signi- 
ficatio non satis quidem certo definiri potest, quum nec alias 
in V. T. recurrat, nec dialecti cognatae suppeditent nomen, 
quod cum hoc satis conveniat. Attamen,” adds he, “ signi- 
ficari illo aliquod ex praestantioribus metallis, aurum , vel 
argentum , magna veri specie inde colligitur, quod in hoc 
Versu ex parallelismi lege respondet auro Ophirino .” I have 
given this at length, in order to enable the student to judge 
on what grounds the sense attributed to a word often rests.— 
It is sufficiently obvious that in the Hebrew, signifies 
cutting , cutting ojf, <Scc. ; and lienee, vindemiavit , cutting , or 
cropping , the vintage; aud vindernia, the crop , or 

inutagv, just as from "i^p, is more usually applied to 

crops of corn, and thence to the harvest . Cogn. 2^2. Secuit , 

abscidit . See vr. 3. "its. Dividing , and hence, sparsit , &c. 
Arab. Cudit , percepit (which differs from to look 

on, <s\j, to see , in this, that it signifies also to understand, see 

into, as if piercing or penetrating into any thing. I suppose, 

therefore, that piercing , or cutting , into, was its primary 

✓ ^ ^ ^ 
sense). Cogn. A*- Fidit, incidit venam : hence XJjbj, wealth, 

an in the phrase, Ckaju Co. See Castell. Syr. 

Breviavit. Arab. Amputavit partem ; divisit. 
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See also^j^c and Cutting , cropping , therefore, or the 

like, must be the primary sense of ; and then, second¬ 
arily, the vintage , just as the crop , or harvest , is of 

Arab. And, as the harvest may be taken, by a 

metonymy, to signify wealth generally, so may the vintage 
also to signify wealth , and hence strength , defence , &c. 
See Eecl. vii. 1,2; which will supply us with the connecting 

link that unites this word with and munimentum , 

&c. In this point of view, then, it will suit well with 'TCis, 
Ophir in thiis verse, and with in the next, as far as the 
parallelism is concerned. We need not now suppose then 
that it signifies any precious metal. The notion of Mi- 
chaelis, as noticed by Hosenmiiller, does not deserve a mo¬ 
ment’s consideration. Nor is the etymology of AbulwaliJ, 
as adduced by Gesenius, any better; who makes first 
signify a cutting (which is correct enough), and then secondly 
a particle of native gold, merely because in the Arabic 

fjU o— 

ydi ( yfiyfractio) means a piece of such gold, or silver. Jau- 

£> O 

hari tells us however that ydi means only such particle of 

gold. Some have supposed this word to be of foreign, 
not of Arabic, origin ; but, if it were, it is totally uncon¬ 
nected with our word Gesenius has very ingeniously 

corrected an error of Winer on this word: it is remarkable 
enough, that he was not aware on what unsafe ground he 
himself stood. 

Ib. '"ip^’bv. On the earth . It has frequently been re¬ 
marked, that dust, is often used in this book for Y7!$, 

earth . If this be the case here, bs? must mean on, or upon , 
not pree , more than , as taken by Rosenmuller, who cites 
Ps. lxxxi. 8; Job, xxiii. 1 ; Deut. xxviii. 1 ; and Eccl. i. 16, 
as authorities. But it is evident that the three first of these 
require no such interpretation of this particle. Ib. 

And in the rock. Some MSS. and editions have "WSp-i. And 
like the lock: which seems to me neither to supply any sense, 

nor to answer to its correspondent ""^"by * u parallelism. 
"1^2 commonly signifies a rock, and thence any safe and 
strong place. Ps. xxvii. 5 ; lxi. 3. Treasuries, moreover, 
were strong places sunk in the earth, and arched over with 
stone roofs, not much unlike the top of a dome; as may be 

seen in the books of travels into Greece. Ib. D'bn3. 

_ 1 m 

Lit. The torrents , or valleys ,— Ophir. In apposition. See 
Bochart’s Phaleg. lib. ii. c. 27. A periphrasis for the riches, 
particularly the gold found there. Some have supposed 
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C'brn here to denote abundance, as the Syr. and Arab, of 
the Polyglott. But there appears to be no good ground for 
this, as the text now stands. I take the two last words to 
be in apposition. 

25. Tp'nSSt. Lit. Thy wealths or great wealthy and hence 
strength; which last I have placed in the Translation. The 
word appears to be a plural of excellence. Ib. Lit. 

Heights. Comp. Ps. xcv. 4, where E'^n JTfoyin is opposed 


to Hence, Heaps or treasures of silver . 

in the Arabic, however, signifies “ Locus omnis durior , in quo 
restagnat aqua: and, if this sense govern the passage, it 
should be translated, Silver of thy strength or endurance; 

i. e. thy strong or enduring silver. niD^in, in this sense, 

will form a parallel to ''W, Almighty, preceding. The 
Targum has fppfl *195. See Ilieroz. Boch. p. i. lib. iii. 
cap. xxvii. 


26. 23Vnn. Lit. Become delighted; i. e . delight thyself, 
here. Comp. Matt. vi. 21. 

27. ▼pT?!? 5 !. And thy vows , &o. This ought to be con¬ 
strued immediately after vbw, thus : Make thou thy prayer 
to 11 tniy and. pay thy vows ; so shall He assuredly hear thee. 
The parngogie ], marked in *T, intimates a consequence 
with emphasis. Gram. Art. 235, 3. Such transposed mem¬ 
bers may often be rendered as ablatives absolute in Latin, 
e.g. Having paid thy vows . Comp. Eccl. v. 3, 4. 

28. "iprn. Thou shalt cut , decide , or determine . 

Lit. A word; hence matter , any thing declared or given out, 
as an edict . Esth. ii. 1 ; Dan. iv. 14, &c. Ib. Ef£l. Lit. 
So it, or, accordingly it , stands; i. e. is established. Ib. 

n:o. Light shall shine: i. e. God shall send thee down 
prosperity, as the rays of light flow from the sun. Not unlike 
this is a passage in the Hainasa, ed. Freytag, p. V\/\ : 



So my God shall drive the rain to thee from every quarter , 
and shall cause the light to shine about thy house, in descending 
(on thee). 

Which, the Scholiast tells us, signifies that God shall 
make the world subject to the command of such an one 


), just as Eliphaz 9ays here, ^9*N"“iprV], &c. 

29. They cast down, i.e. others, as opposed to 

nfiw, included in See Isa. xxv. 11 ; where this verb 

forms a sort of opposition with rnNa, which is only another 
form of the rnj., used here. Rosenmuller, “ Quum humi - 
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liatce fuerint, scil. via tuce '* But in this case the 

verb ought to have been passive; and the same is true of 
our Auth. Vers, in “ When men are cast down.” Besides, 

if bad been the antecedent, the verb would probably 


have been in the feminine form, as in many instances al¬ 
ready noticed. See Gram. Art. 216, 7. Gesenius gives, 
“ Ubi submisse agunt homines, jubes elationem , i.e . modestos, 
mansuetos homines attollis which, according to my notions, 
is equally remote from the intention of the writer, lb. rns. 

G y. 

Exaltation . ATab. isL^. (r. xy*) y potentia , dignitas: it. 


w ^ 

Pers. sU*. Cogn. Heb. r?N3, in altwm excrevit , &c. We 

have HJ3 here, probably for by a contraction. Gram. 

Art. 86, 5. "ipblpn. And thou shalt say , i. e. command; 

alluding to the first part of the preceding verse. 

30. Whosoever (is) pure. Rosenmiiller, “ Salvum 

reddet sontem In his note, “ Liberabit scil. Deus etiam 
non innocentem.” I must confess this strikes me as perfectly 
irreconcilable with the doctrines propounded in this book. 
The sense of the particle ’’M, which Gesenius (and after him 
Winer, Rosenmiiller, and others) says is the iEthiopic ft.: 
non , is perhaps the whole authority and reason adducible for 

this translation. But why not take the Hebrew abbre¬ 
viated, as Buxtorf proposes, which will afford the same trans¬ 
lation? Why go to the Ethiopic for what the Hebrew itself 
will supply? I object however to the sense arrived at, for 

the reason already given ; and prefer taking the Hebrew 
particle, 'N, in an indefinite sense, usually pointed 'N, or 'tf, 

guis; indefin. quicunquc . To which the Arab, t s\, or iEth. 
will correspond. This particle is a verbal noun (form 

"Tj 7?) from the root HJN, desiring. Arab. Habitavit , &c. 

Hence contr. 'M ; as is from Gram. Art. 73. lb. 

Yea, he shall be delivered. If the preceding is 
* . — 

to be taken impersonally, and translated passively, the Niph. 

will afford a good explanation of it; and, with the ), 

yea , preceding it, will have the effect of strengthening the 
sense. By, rather, in the purity , &c. See Ezek. 

xviii. 22. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


2. Bitter, for rTn*? (form T*p9, Targ. th??), con¬ 
tracted (by Gram. Art. 74) from r. mb, in the sense of the 
cogn. mtt, Gram. Art. 202, 3. Comp. 2 Kings, xiv. 26. 
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lb. rrps My hand is heavy . “ Suffixum in V 'P, M 
says Rogenmiiller, “ non e6se active , sed passive , accipien- 
dum, mantis s. plaga manu inflicta .... qua percutior a 
Deo,” <fcc. And, in this way, the passage has generally been 
taken. Commentators do not seem to have been aware, that 

when this word (viz. *133) is applied to certain parts of the 

human body, the meaning is that such part has lost its 

natural vigour, and hence has become heavy , tardy , and 

powerless. In Exod. xvii. 12, for example, we have 'T! 

Q'H33 ntptt, and the hands of Moses were heavy (which is 
the natural sensation when the circulation has been impeded 
by any means), i.e. from continually elevating them they 
had lost their power, and so fell heavily down; and hence 
it was necessary that they should be supported. So the 
term is applied to the eyes, Gen. xlviii. 10; to the ear6, 
Isa. lix. 1; and to the heart, Exod. ix. 7, &c. Growing fat 
is used much in the same sense. See Ps. lxxiii. 7. In 

Isa. vi. 10, we have 333n, in the parallelism with 

We have a similar usage in Ps. lxxvii. 3, which has proved 

a S 

is, 

verb "153. The lexicons give, cucurrit , Jluxit , finere factus, 
fusus , &c.; and the question is, How can these apply to 

the hand ? In Ps. Ixviii. 33, we have l'T ynn ttJns, 

Cush shall thrust out (lit. cause to run out) his hands to God . 
There will no difficulty occur in observing, in the first place, 
6ome affinity between the notions of running and flowing; 
which will, in some degree, unite the phraseology of both 
these places. In the next place, "135 seem9 ako to involve 
the notion of drawing out in length , either as to time or place . 
See its usju;e in the concordance. So, in the Chald. "133 

7 

signifies traxit; in the Syr. moratus cst, tardavit, &c. 

In both cases, therefore, to thrust out , and to continue , the 
hands in that position, was probably intended by the Psalmist; 
and if so, allusion was, perhaps, made to Exod. xvii. 12, 
cited above ; and the consequence would be, a sensation 
of heaviness and weakness, as in that case. Another ana¬ 
logy too, may be mentioned here, viz. the notion of weak¬ 
ness, as usually attached to any thing flowing, in the He¬ 
brew, as Gen. xlix. 4, spoken of Reuben, nrtthrSs tnG, 
swelling as the waters , exceed thou not; while, on the con¬ 
trary, any thing standing fast (as in the verb generally 

implies stability and strength . In Ps. lxxvii. 3, therefore, 
pain seems to be implied in the term rn$i3; and hence, it i$ 


reat stumbling-block to the commentators. The passage 
nV 1 ? '"IJ; and the main difficulty is found in the 
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followed by Dnan HDNR5, &c. How our Translators could 

* ■ I V 

find “ my sore ran ’ in this, it is out of my power to say. 
The i j %e?t> f ,lou vuxrbg exreraro birjvexcog, of Symmachus, and 
Jerome’s manns mea node extenditur , are not far from the 

truth, particularly the former. So in the Arab. *x*f, vir 

medio obesus fuit, , obduruit contra rem, crassum 

<j ^ — 

spissumque evasit, «X*J, difficultas , angustia . What Job 

intends to say therefore is, that on account of his sorrow 
(the cause of his sighing), his power was entirely gone, his 
hand had forgotten its cunning, had become unnerved. (See 

ncn in the concordance, and vr. 16, 'S 1 ? ?pn, and the note.) 

There does not appear, therefore, the least necessity here for 
having recourse to the metonymy recommended by Rosen- 
miiller, Schnurrer, &c. 

3. Lit. I knew , or had knowledge , and 

could find Him , i.e . had so much knowledge that I could 
do this effectually , see ch. xxxi. 25. The “ where I might,” 
See. of the Auth. Ver. is therefore inaccurate. See Gram. 

Art. 2*22, 4. Ib. irnOJp. Lit. His appointment, or establish¬ 
ment, r. I'D, This word, as used in Ezek. xliii. 11, e\*idently 

designates some part of the temple ; and, from the context 
here, it should seem that the place meant is one in which 
questions were publicly propounded, and responses obtained : 

probably the same with the in Solomon’s Temple. In 

7 * m r c -> 

the Syr. we have v q^>, arguit , corripuit , and lucre- 

patio , &c. ; as if the word itself carried with it the notion of 
inquiry and disputation. See the following verse. His 
appointed place, therefore, seems to be the sense here in¬ 
tended . 


4. Lit. Let me arrange , set in order , See. ; but 

here the parag. n shews this context to be dependent on the 
foregoing. Gram. Art. 234, 2. lb. judgment , by a 

metonymy, the case or question proposed for judgment. 
Ib. niroin. Lit. Rebukes, or reproofs ; here, arguments, r. 


ro\ .flSth. 'fCDYlih I disceptavit, disputavit. Arab. 
valide conculcavit pede suo, Sec. 

5. 'mi B'bn, ellip. 

^ 5 a * l^l^ ^ 


words with which he would answer me. I have made the 
translation equally elliptical. The parag. n, in each of the 
verbs here, ha9 the same connecting power that has been 

just noticed in 
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f5. '2 DtE^, for '2 12b Would place His heart upon 

me, i.e. His affections, or love. See note on ch. iv. 20; 
Isa. xli. 22 ; Hag. ii. 15, where, perhaps, it rather means 
attention , regard; which would fall below the exigency of 
the place here. 

7. PDi:3. Lit. Become impleaded , i. e. tried with 

Him; which, in our idiom, requires before Him. 

entirely , or for ever. Lit. From my judge; which 

can hardly apply here to God, but rather to Job’s oppo¬ 
nents and enemies generally. More literally, From him 
judging me, i.e . as I understand it, from my opponents and 
adversaries, who persevere in affirming bitter things against 


me. 

9. On the left hand, supp. from the preceding 

verse, ib E2N rib], I perceive him not . Ib. infr?2. Lit. 
In His working , i.e. in the operations of his hands generally 
as seen around me. Ib. TON ribl. But I comprehend not. 

~C- ^ ^ 

On the precise force of the verbs, (s\j, he saw, nsn, & 

and y*-*, See the note on ch. xxii. 24. The 

root mn (of which Tnw is an apocopated present tense of 

kal, as in of niOT, Deut. x. 3 ; Ezek. xii. 7, &c.) 

seems to be cognate with TP1M, prehendit , comprehendit , &c., 

and thence to signify, not merely to see, but also to compre¬ 
hend, retain, fully to 'understand; which suits the context 
well here : and, perhaps, equally well in every other place 
in which it i9 found. Comp. Job, xv. 17; xxiv. 1, &c. 

Hence, nfn will not signify seer only, but one who compre¬ 
hends , holds , and relates, as matter of instruction, what he 
lias thus received. In Job, viii. 17, it is doubtful whether 

nrrr is not to be taken in the sense of tnw. See the place. 


Arab. csys*. mensuram inivit conjectura,” ariolatus est , &c. 

(r. continuit in disciplinh, &c. applicuit 

calceum calceo, atque ita dimensus fuit. adhresit, 

; . i 

cepit , comprehendit, &c. lb. He veils , or pass. 

is veiled. 

10. Ty’i'JT. Viam quae est mecum . Rosenm. in Ioc. 

The phraseology, viz. the way that is with me, seems strange; 

but, as TH must, in all such constructions, mean religious 

faith, belief, or the like; laid up, or kept, will suggest 

itself as necessary to supply the ellipsis; so vr. 11, is*]! 

n n 
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»rn»W, and 'TOSS, vr. 12. See also vr. 14, and ch. xxvii. 

11, 13, where CV is used in the same manner; Dan. x. 11, 
<fec. Ib. 3HT3. As gold shall / come forth ; i.e. —al¬ 

luding to the purifying of metals in a strong fire, — when 
God has tried me by affliction as far as shall seem good to 
Him, I shall both he divested of those earthly attachments 
which now probably soil my profession (see ch. ix. 31), and 
shall be acceptable to Ilim. Hence the many allusions, in 
the subsequent books of Scripture, to the purifying of metals, 
Ps. xii. 7; Isa. i. 22, 25; Prov. xxv. 22; Rom. xii. 20, 
&c. See also ch. xxviii. 1, Sc c. 

11. On His step , track , or path . The root 

is cogn. with which see. Arab, aut secuit , 

divisit , serra— serratos fecit et exacuit dentes. Hence the 
notion of regularity, straightness , rectitudo; and thence, as a 

5^ t 

consequence, hilarity : alacritas et Icetitia modum exce- 

dens; Icetitia exultans et effusus. See ''HITS, Ps. i. 1, 

See. In like manner, every thing crooked , tortuous (as rTO 

U7j937, &c.) is taken to represent wickedness , and thence, as a 

consequence, sorrow. riTHN, hath taken fast hold; 

and so I have not declined , or fallen. Apocope of Hl 2K, 
Hiph. of I take the apocope here to imply a conse¬ 

quence. See Gram. Art. 233, 3, 4. 

12. ttTEM ribl. And I have not put away ; that is, In 

addition to keeping God’s path generally, I have also ad¬ 
hered to every precept of His. Which takes for granted, 
at least, that some precepts of God had been revealed prior 

to this time. I take ttPBN in the sense proper for the Hiph- 

hil form, as in Mic. ii. 3, 4. Comp. Ps. xviii. 24, which is 
an excellent parallel to this place. Rosemniiller prefers the 
sense of kal here ; but as the following 'rpDS, I have trea¬ 
sured vp y taken to myself , and preserved , manifestly forms an 
opposition to this verb, the Iiiphhil sense is necessary to the 

passage. Arab, in rectcnn seriem collocavit pedes: 

£» J; ^ ^ m j 

vas coriaceum y uterculus y in quo deportatur aqua: 

sacculus pastoris, See. Cogn. imposuit camclo onus. 

Hence the notion of getting together, and laying up. 

for s i?D HVtiip, from being my statute y law y Sc c. ; which makes 

the passage both easy and natural. 

13. lriMin Nfini. Lit. Hut he on y or in one ; I supply the 

ellipsis by i3b places his heart , mind, intention , on some 
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one personi abject, or thing. 131 'D 1 !, then who shall effectually 

turn Him hack? (Gram. Art. 235, 1), i.e. Who can resist 

him ? Job’s opinion evidently is, that God had caused his 
affliction : he now says, tins affliction is inevitable. 

14. s ( 7n He shall perfect , bring about , my law , 

the thing impressed upon my mind as his intention, viz. that 
my way is right with Him : or, perhaps, more generally, He 
shall bring to effect that which His own law,—the law that I 
have adopted as my own ,—requires, viz. that justice be done 
to me. So Paul (Rom. ii. 1(J) styles the Gospel of Christ 
“my gospel," i.e. that which 1 have adopted, and now 

preach. rrsrOl, and like these things many others are with 

Him, i. e. they remain with Him for final decision and 
execution. 

15. On this account , i.e. for these reasons I hold 

that, from His presence, and by his permission and decree, I 

am thus reduced to difficulty. I understand the matter, 

1 perceive its origin and course : and I fear (from) him, i.e. 
from Him my fears really come. To the same effect is the 
following verse, which was perhaps added to explain and 
confirm this sentiment. 

17. '-TIDS3 rfb. I have not been silenced , i.e. reduced to a 

m 

deathlike state; which last this term often denotes. So 

YEth. = funditus eversus fuit. Arab. siluit. 

7[tprr\33p. Lit. By, or at, the presence of darkness. But 

darkness is usually put for adversity, as TiN, light, is for 
prosperity; that, is, it is no common, or natural, cala- 

ft 

mity which has thus injured and afflicted me. 131 

1 read bs'NTtM 'OEOI, lit. nor by, or at, the presence of the 

throne of thick darkness. The conjunction (i) seems here 

to require, that '3DE should in both cases be read alike, as 
also does the parallelism. In Ps. xciv. 20, we have, the 

throne of destruction, lYFin ND3, which I take to be a good 

parallel to bg'N nsD in this place, as to sense ; and, in Ps. 

xlvii. 9, itCHf? NS5, the throne of his holiness , which are 

sufficient to shew that this word is thus applied. Here, 
however, MD3, or HD?, must be equivalent to power , i.e. 

must signify, by a metonymy, the power of some enthroned 
person ; or, the power of darkness , the devil. So the rruXai 
aooj of Matt. xvi. 18; because the person giving judgment 
usually sat in the gate of the city. The passage in Matthew 
is, therefore, probably an imitation of this in Job. Comp. 
Luke, xxii. 53; Col. i. 13; Rev. xvi. 10. That passive 
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verbs are construed with IP, &c. see Gram. Art. 229, 6. 

The author of the Syriac version, and, after him, of the 
Arabic of the Polyglott, took this, or very nearly this, view 
of this passage; which, as far as I can see, is the only toler¬ 
able one. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

1. What? Quid? Comp, of nn, and for 
Gram. Art. 76. Lit. What, to wit? Quare scilicet? 

In this respect it is, I think, that the compound differs from 
the simple HE, or np ; and this sense it will, perhaps, every 
where bear. Compare particularly cli. xviii. 3; xxi. 7; 
xxxiii. 13. Ib. Collected and laid up , Sec. See ch. 

xxiii. 12. D > ri'3?, times , by a meton. for the events, or cir¬ 

cumstances, of time. vyp’l, and they who know Him , i.e. 

t' . 

the truly religious. 131 htn They do not see, comprehend , 

understand , his days ? i. e. the truly informed, those who 
rightly understand God’s word, see not, nor understand, 
either the seasons or the objects which His good Providence 
determines to bring about. So Acts, i. 7, “ It is not for 
you to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” In stricter sense, God's day is that 
in which his righteous counsels shall prevail. So, “Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day,” John, viii. 56; Luke, xvii. 24. 
Comp. Ps. cx. 3, 5 ; I Cor. i. 8; Phil. ii. 16. See “ Day 
of the Lord,” in Cruden. The first verse of this chapter, 
therefore, presents nothing more than a continuation of the 
argument urged in the concluding verses of the last; the 
sum of which seems to be, that, however Job’s opponents 
might have obscured this question by their misapplied wis¬ 
dom, the whole matter had proceeded from Divine Provi¬ 
dence, which reserved to itself, in this case, both the times 
and particular modes of its own exertions. 

2. to'ET nVms. The boundaries they, i. e. wicked men 

come up to, fearlessly advance to them ; i.e. in a pregnant 
sense or metonymy, to break down, remove, or the like : /*. 

3EM, or 3p3, i.q. 3^0. Cogn. n3tf% et 33tP, which see. This 

practice, in countries so imperfectly governed as those of 
the East have been at all times, must often have been had 
recourse to by wicked, thievish men ; nor is it unknown in 

our own. lb. And they feed, or pasture, i.e . on the 

land so approached : or, it may signify, the flock, so stolen, 
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on the lands of others; but not as the Autli. Ver. “ feed 
thereof” 

3. “ They pledge usually. I nevertheless ques¬ 

tion its accuracy, on many accounts* 1st. To take any 
pledge is very far short of the crimes here mentioned. 2d. 
We have no good grounds for supposing, that any law ever 
existed against this in the East : certainly none is to be 
found in the Bible. It is forbidden, indeed, in Deut. 
xxiv. 17, to take the widow’s raiment to pledge ; but this 
is a very different thing. The raiment was necessary for 
the preservation of the health and life of the person. Not 
so t le ox, any more than other property which was al¬ 
lowed to be pledged. Besides, it will be too much to suppose 
that a code so strict and particular as that of Moses actually 

existed among the Scenite Arabs at this day. 3d. The 
word ‘ibsrr here used, does not necessarily signify, they 
take as a pledge, &c. Dr. Bernstein has already remarked 
(Rosenin. in loe.), that the verb may here be a denominative; 
that is, formed from the noun b^n, a rope , or cord, and 


thence a snare, see ch. xviii, 9, 10. So, in the Arab. 

June adstrutxit , reti cepit, fredtts illicit , &c. Castell thinks 
he finds the English cable-rope in this word, which is far 
from improbable, as many words adopted by us are mani¬ 
festly of Oriental origin. To pledge , or take in pledge, is 
therefore evidently a secondaiy sense, implying that the 
thing so given or taken is under a bond ; and hence, per¬ 
haps, the term “ go free” (Isa. lviii. 6 , &c.), “ restore ,” &e. 
are used in opposition to it. If, therefore, we take the verb 

here in its primary sense, i.e. to bind with a cord, reduce to 
bondage, &c. we shall have a sense quite in unison with the 
context, and most suitable perhaps to the times and circum¬ 
stances here had in view. The Jews appear to have found 

some difficulty here, as in one of De Rossi’s MSS, stands 

in the place of —-an evident attempt to make this place 

square with Deut. xxiv. 17, noticed above. The Syriac and 
Arabic of the Polyglott, too, have this reading, which 1 take 
to be a manufactured one, for the reasons just given. 

4. ^1. Lit. They put down, in the true English sense of 

the phrase : they represent them as base. from the 

way, i.e. as irreligious, and deserving of hard usage. The 
term is applied to the dislodging of the feet, as in P 9 . lxxiii. 2. 


See note on ch. xii. 5. lb. Hence, they become hidden; 

they fly to the rocks and caves of the earth, lieb. xi. 38. 
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5. D'Nnp 10. Behold , as wild asses. We have here a 

vivid description of what the Badaween (i.e. desert) Arabs 
always have been and still are, in contradistinction to those 
who lived by pasturing their cattle. It was foretold that 
IshmaeFs descendants should be of this character; and 

hence, perhaps, he was styled CTN lit. a wild ass-man. 

See Gen. xvi. 12. As comparison is evidently intended, the 
particle D, like, as, must be understood. On the nature of 
this animal,-see Bochart. Hieroz. Pars 1. lib. hi. cap. xvi. 


Etym. Arab. A^i, onager. Cogn. secuit f peragravit 

terram. j*,fugit. alacer, &c. Ih. cbrc?. For their 

work, but by a meton. for their reward, or hire of their 

work: in which sense this word is often used. lb. 'nntpa. 

• * 


Lit. Downers of—for the preg, as if ^ftb, to or for the 
prey, was proverbial with these people. This will account 
for the form of construction here used. lb. The 

IT* 

O - oc 

solitude. Hence, Arabes, pec. Campestres, et Scenitce. 

Gesenius thinks that by nintf, is meant i.e. the valley 

near the Jordan. This is very doubtful, lb. ib. To him, 

i.e. to each one of the persons had in view. Ib. Cob- 

Bread, food, or provision, generally : by a metonymy, taking 

the place for the thing produced or obtained in it. 

6 . rrrfe?. la the field, i.e. just as they sallied out into 

the desert for the prey ; so here into the fields, each to cut 


the grass of others for his own use. In this view we have 
to supply from the preceding verse, and all is easy 

and natural. Most of the ancient versions seem to have 


read ib '’bsi in two words, instead of ^b? Mis fodder } 
which Rosenmuller thinks makes the passage easier. 1 
think it sufficiently easy as it stands ; and that this division 
has been made, because its author — whoever he was—did 
not see how to supply the ellipsis. On this word see the 
note on ch. vi. 5. Ib. may be taken adverbially, 

icichedlg. 1 think it more natural to take it as the nomina¬ 
tive to lit. they cut or crop , generically as imply¬ 

ing the whole species, and hence, as a plural. Very consider¬ 
able obscurity rests on the primary and precise signification 
of this verb. From Amos, vii. 1, where it occurs twice, it 


should seem to signify something like our after-math (or 
after-mowth, perhaps); but whether cropping, or collecting, 
is the primary sense, it will be difficult to determine. In 
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the Arabic we have (j***J, male habuit. i.q. JLj 

dry, old. Cogn. wssitf pellem : angustus , pravus 

fuit animus, viii. i.y. <xif, accepit: & percussit pugno, 
i.q, y^]. yfl, avarus. difficiUs. S&, manu percussit. 

>*• a suo modo distorsit. <iJ3, celerlter accepit rem uni- 

versam, &c. From all of which, it should seem, that taking, 
injuring by pressure, hard treatment, diminution, or the 
like, is generally meant; which, when applied to fruifc9 or 
fodder, would mean cropping off, or cutting down. And 
this seems to be the sense most suitable to Amos, vii. J, 

->i y 

just referred to. The Syr. . tardavit , &c. when applied 

to fruits, rain, See., is perhaps a secondary sense, marking 
the last state of such fruit, &c. when fit for cropping or 

gathering. The Heb. ttfpb (lit. cutting), the grass or hay , 

either already cut, or ready for it, as our after-math. If 

this be the case, npb, pnb, topb : Lat. lego , lingo: Engl. 

lick, lag: Gr. Xeyw, &c. are more remote cognates. In 

this view, ^tppb' will correspond, in sense, to preceding, 

as the parallelism requires. 

7. Q’fiy. Naked, i.e. those generally who are in this 

situation ; the singular here standing for the species. 

they lodge, or remain, See. If we take as the root, W'bj 
will be the Hiphhil form; if pb, it will be that of kal, which 

I prefer. I have added therefore here, in order to point out 
the connexion of the context; which, when the language 
was vernacular, might have been intimated either by the 
gesture or the sort of accentuation employed by the speaker. 
The want of these connecting particles creates much of the 
difficulty occurring in the more lofty writings of the sacred 

penmen, lb. rnpa. In the cold , r. ~Hp. Arab . f* } jirmiter 

mansit, friguit dies. Syr. frigescit. iEth. : id. 

8 . nppiD. Lit. A place of refuge. See Concord. Syr. 

y ? - 

**£n*,, benignus , &c. Arab. presidium, protectio, cas - 

^ • ■ 

trum, and a)J which Jauhari interprets by a)J! 

m ♦ 

i.q. C^nb^ nontx lb. ^psin. They embrace. Arab. 
congessit simul , solidam ac firmam efficit rem. Cogn. 

o o y 

bene contexuit. Syr. amplexus. Cogn. confudit , 
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miscuit. the rock . That is, they are driven for shelter 

among the cragg of the rocks. Not unlike this is the pas¬ 
sage in King Lear : 

“ Poor houseless wretches, wheresoe'er you are, 

That hide the pelting of this pitiless storm (comp. 

How will your looped and windowed raggedness 

Defend you (b:p ’gainst seasons such as this ? ” 


9. "ittfn. From the breast. Comp. Isa. lx. 10. Chald. 

, O 

Kltp, fudit , ejfudit. Cogn. "in. Syr. j >£, mamma. Or. 

_ ; Go? 

t/tOt). Engl. teat. Castell. Arab. riyavit: 

mamma. They steal the unfriended even from the breast; 
i.e. to use, or sell, them as slaves, lb. ^Varr. See eh. 
xxii. G; and vr. 3, above. 

10. obn EJ*H37. The naked they cause, or force to walk, 

proceed , go , Sec. As this verb has no Hiphhil form, Pihel 
supplies its place. Nothing is more distressing than the 
almost naked state in which the slaves of the Last live, and 
under which they sutler the extremities of heat and cold. 

Ib. They bear , or carry , the sheaf, i.e. to this state of 

oppression and destitution is added, tbut of gathering in the 
crops in hunger : a species of labour for which the workman 
had a peculiar claim to good wages and feeding. Comp. 

Deut. xxv. 4; Jer. xxii. 13; Mai, iii. 5; Jam. v. 4. 

u - 

the sheaf. Arab, duriur crassiorque pannus : cult us; 

^ _ _ £j y ^ 

agricola. Cogn. arctius colligavit. manipuU , 

is 3U +* • 

Lo, id. et i.q. Gen. xxxvii. 7. 

11 . Drrnttt. Their walls, a wall. Arab, jy*, 

murus urbis . strues f ordo f See. Chald. linen, 

£7 m 

ordo , series. Castell. Arab, supellex. I take the 


term, therefore, to mean those compartments in the oil- 
factories, in w hich the labourers made the fine oil named 
; which was probably so called on account of its 
clear and transparent appearance. See the root "irni. 
Ib. They make the fine oil. In most cases, when 

verbs are formed from concrete substantives, the form 

taken 19 either Pihel or Iliphhil. Arab.^k, mundusfnit. 
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bably not unlike those of the Roman Pistrina , of which the 
slaves in Plautus complained and were in so much dread. 
.See his “ Asinaria.” 

12. nbsn Sb. Setteth it not.down as iniquity , i.e. 

visits it with no visible immediate judgment. See ch. 

i. 22 ; vi. 6. The verbs fVttt?, are often used in 

the sense of giving out , setting something to an account , or 
the like. 

13. TTT. Lit. They have existed , continued 

among , the rebels of light , i.e. They are those who resist it. 
The context requires that light be here understood of true 
religion, which the Bible makes the groundwork of all real 
happiness. Comp. John, iii. 20, &c. 

14. nisb. Lit. At the light , ad lucent . Comp. Gen. 

xlix. 27. But, whether this means, at the first appearance 
of light, viz. the dawn, or in the full light of day, is not 

quite certain. From the connexion with nb'ba here, I am 

inclined to think that the dawn of the day is meant. During 
the night he remains as a thief, i.e. he steals about from 
place to place, hunting out objects for depredation; and, at 
the time of light, arises,—gets up, or, as we say vulgarly, lie 
takes, — and kills the poor. If rising early from bed had 

been meant, Epttb would probably have been used. Comp. 

ch. i. 5; Gen. xix. 27, &c. It is true, both Gesenius and 

Winer make Dip to signify surgere de lecto, &c. I doubt, 
however, whether that meaning can be fixed upon it in any 

ease. The Arabic translator of the byriac > 0 ^, has 

stood; which is not far, perhaps, from the true sense. Ib. 
"PT. tie, accordingly , i. e. as a consequence of this, is or 

remains as a thief as just noticed. 

(* 

13. 13*) nnpv Lit. So he lays concealment on faces , i.e. 

lie persuades himself that he shall thus blind the world. This 

sense of D'tP, or lias been often noticed. E'pQ, faces , 

seems to me to require a general application; not to his own 
face, as the authorised version has taken it: for then it would 

rather have been or Comp. Prov. vii. 9, which 

is apparently an imitation of this place. 

it 

16. *0*) inn. Tie digs , impers. some one , &c. According 

to Arabic usage, this verb seems to signify under‘digging, 
i.e. digging under the foundation of a wall,—a thing occa¬ 
sionally practised by prisoners even in this country. On 
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this verb Jauhari says, £a5j\ 

JL j&f, Sec. I have (VTifin)— 



a house , and 


this when the lower part of a tent is lifted up from the 
ground, See,, so making* an aperture to such tent, or house : 
by which he seems to mean, that the shirts of the tent are so 
raised up, as to enable one to sew an additional skirting to 
it. Hence the word is applied to digging through the found¬ 
ation, &c. It is remarkable enough, that neither Golius, 
Castell, nor Freytag (in their several lexicons), has given 
any thing equivalent to the of Jauhari, which is the 

most important part of his explanation. Ih. iaVrapn. 


They have sealed , i. e. determined upon, for themselves . 
Many understand this verb to signify, they conceal; because, 
1 suppose, it is in the Pihel form. I doubt whether there is 
any thing in this, or whether the Pihel here can be relied 
upon as genuine. In the Arabic, this form often makes no 
essential difference in the meaning of words; and, supposing 
it to be genuine, I do not see why it should make such differ¬ 
ence here. And, as putting a seal to any thing implies its 
completion ; so here, by a meton. this verb may be taken 
to signify completed , or determined upon. The authorised 

version is right in the main therefore. Ih. W'lJ They 


recognise , or acknowledge , not the light. It is something 
which suits not their purposes: hence they despise and 
hate it. See the following verse, which explains 1 1 is more 
fully ; and John, iii. 20. 


18 . tO 
description 


httrrbp. Swift is he , &c. This, I think, is a 
of the river-robbers, mentioned by Strabo, lib. 


xvi. ^ 18 : ' O/ rrgorsgov /aev xa{3> r t S\j^iav r^av, vffrseov 6s tiysibicug 
iXrj/^ovro roi/g ex rrjg ’A/yuc ttou rrXzovrag, x. r. X. J^ee also ch. 

ix. 26, and the note on it. In the first book of the iEthiopica 


of Heliodorus, we have the description of a regular establish¬ 
ment of such thieves, situated, as it should seem, in an island 


on a lake in Egypt, lb. Vb|7£l. Vile does it become. Comp. 

Cogn. nbp. As in the rhetoric of the Orientals, it is not 
usual to give the same word, occurring twice in the same 
context, the same meaning in each case ; so here the bp, 

which from its lightness implied swiftness, now taking the 

form of bbpn, must have some other shade of its primitive 

m ■ 


meaning; and here the context seems to require that of 
becoming vile. That is, as the marauders are quick and rapid 
in their progress, so the portion, heritage, &c. of those about 
them sinks in value, and is worthless. It is added, by way 
of explanation, one looheth not to: no one looketli 
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to, or hath any respect for, the way of the vineyards (T|T} 

: which may mean, either that men place no re¬ 
liance on the mode of culture usually adopted in these, from 
the consideration of these robbers ; or,- that no one, generally, 
directs his eyes to the paths leading to these : i.e. pays but 
little attention to them. And hence, their cultivation is but 
laxly carried on. Comp, here Jer. xlix. 9, where mention 
is also made of this practice generally. Rosenmiiller and 
many others supply the particle of comparison (D) here, and 
render the passage, “ Levissimi, tanquam quse super aquas 
labuntur, exsecrata eorum (ipsorum) portio,” &c. : which 
strikes me as a mistaken view of it altogether. Bouillier 
lias taken pretty much the same course. 

19. D/TE3 In drought even in heat, i.e. in times of 

dearth and famine, when even bad men will occasionally 

exhibit some marks of feeling, these men ^TIP, violently 

rob , carry all before them, just as the snow-waters when 
melted, perhaps by the same heat, swell the Euphrates, over¬ 
whelm the inhabitants, and carry away their flocks and til¬ 
lage, taking pity on none. On the etymology of the first, 

see the Arab. ship . Arab. navigiolum . 

It is added, in order to give strength to the passage, ViKtP 

Even to the grave they sin, i.e . They follow out sin 

in all its excesses, even to depths and darkness like those of 
the grave. Comp. Isa. xxxi. 6. rno They have 

deeply fallen away . So fiaQog, 2 Cor. viii. 2 ; Ps. lxiv. 7; 
Job, xii. 22, &c. 

20. QCH (or Dni). Mercy: usually “ the womb,” which 
is, I think, to mistake the primary for the secondary mean- 

o ? 

ing of this word. Chald. trjrn, miseratio. Syr. id. 

r > o ^ m ^ 

Arab. uterus , miseratio , &c. The whole verse goes to 

shew, that the judgment to be awarded to such offenders is 
the object bad in view. How r translators and commentators 
should therefore have seen nothing beyond the affection of 
mothers here, wdiich has no connexion with the context, 

is marvellous. Ib . Lit. His sweetness , i.e. his solace . 

Comp. ch. xxi. 26, 33. This is the only earthly reward and 

termination of the career of such. lb. He shall 

not be remembered hereafter generally. Ib. Nay y 

it shall be shivered, i.e. as a tree is by the stroke of the 
thunderbolt. Comp. Ps. xxix. 5, where the same verb is 
used in the same sense. 
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21. nyS, Lit, Evil entreating y injuring; r. n5*j, used in 

the sense of the cognate Chald. breaking to 

pieces, kc. I have added the term “ moreover merely to 

connect the context. Ib. Lit. Does not good, or well. 

The vowels of this word are very anomalous, and have given 
great trouble to the grammarians. See Gesenius, Lebrege- 
baiide, pp. 388,9; Ewald. Gram. p. 150, Engl. Trans. The 
elder grammarians supposed, with Buxtorf, that this form 

was a mere substitute for a'tp'rp (for Gram. Art. 

86, 3) : but this would naturally contract into rrp", which 
is the usual form of all such verbs. Gesenius objects,— 
from the example of ST'.';,—which cannot well be a Hiphhil 
form. My own opinion is, that it has arisen from an error 
of the copyists, who, finding BT*., contr. for in\\ have pre¬ 
fixed *!, with its proper vowel, supposing a ' to have been 
omitted by error : and the same is probably the case with 

All the anomaly, therefore, consists in the vowels, 
and is hardly worth the trouble of explaining. 

22. And he drew forth, or draweth forth —as the 

place is sententious, i. e . after or to himself, in order to 
augment his own strength. Comp. ch. xxi. 33, kc. Rosen- 
miiller takes it in the sense, in which it is found in Ps. x. 9 ; 
and if this be its sense (see also Job, xl. 25), the sentiment 
will not be unlike that found in 2 Kings, x. 4, as spoken of 
Jehu ; none being able to stand before him. Some refer 

MpJ here to each one of the just mentioned ; as if 

no one of them were able to stand before such an one. I 
think it more suitable to the context to take it impersonally, 

thus comprehending them, and all others, lb. In 

life. A Chaldaic plural form. Two MSS. have the regular 
IJeb. form. See De Rossi’s collations. 

23. iV].Tn\ One, some one, i.e. here God gives to him, 

&c. Ib. And, or therefore, his eyes, i.e. the eyes of 

such tyrant, are fixed, upon their ways , i.e. the 

ways, manners, movements, kc. of those about them. They 
find it necessary to be circumspect, and men are consequently 
in a sort of bondage. 

24. They are exalted in a sort of bondage, or lifted 

up. The Syriac Version joins this verb to the preceding 
verse, thus : Their eyes are lifted up on their ivays. I think 
the Masoretic text is rightly divided here, and that the Syriac 

translator is wrong. If this, then, may be relied on, will 

be the Pulial form of nn“j, more regularly na'i. And, if 
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this verb is used in the sense of Dtp~2, or DP, the sense will 
he as just •riven. But, if the sense of nan be taken passively, 
i.e. dcccpit, fefellit, we shall have, They are deceived: which 
would want point. The LXX. have. emarcuit: 

faking nan vermis , perhaps, for the root: unless, indeed, 

is the true reading ; which might have been a 
translation of the Puhal of nan, decepit, &c., as noticed 

above, lb. ^arn. They are driven along. Arab. 
Instanter ursit; iv. impletus full ira ; vii. conturbatus fuit . 


Jauhari 



has, . *W < 3 V gd} 5J-* tfl J 

i.e. It is said of a man, '"]an3N, in a matter , i.e. 


he is busy and persevering : and thus (the v. conj, which is 
mostly passive) he was busied and constant in a matter. 
Rosemmiller, however, takes this as an Hophhal form of 
Tj^a, which would regularly be ^sa^n. And so the Syr. 


and Tartnun have it. Still I think it is irregular and forced. 
Job seems to say very nearly the same thing that he does in 
ch. xxi. 32, 33. It seems also to be opposed to what is said 
in vr. 22 above, and to intimate that things are now quite 

reversed. Ib. Vs?. Lit. Lihe^ or, as all , the whole; which 

one would suppose must be understood as spoken of all 

others; i.e . they flourish for a season, upholden indeed by 
Cod’s own appointments; but very soon is their strength 

withdrawn, and then they are led along to the tomb, and 

are there shut up for ever. Comp. Ps. xlix. 14, 19. Ib. 

See on the paragog. ], Gram. Art. 235. Hence, 
7 In if a/v, or shall be , accordingly , or surely , shut up. Arab. 

( bnsfrin.rit, Ac.; (jaij, cave a avis. Ib. for 

rod / he if are cut or cropped off: hence nbE, verbum , 

smuo, Ac. ; i. c. something decided. 


25. Makes me a liar , convicts me of falsehood. 

1 take vj to l)e used indefinitely here, as the (pris and ng of 
llie Latins and Greeks occasionally are, and in Gen. xliii.22, 

Ac., as noted by Noldius. bwb Lit. And sets down 

for , by no means : as if btfb stood for b«b 'n\ Let it 

I* ' . • « 

by no means be. This way of taking whole sentences, and 
using them as mere qualifying terms, adjectives, &c., is very 
common with Eastern writers. See the preface to the Anwiiri 

Sohoili. Ib. s rib?p. - My speech , or my conclusion , or decision. 
See the last note. Upon the whole, this reply goes to shew 
ihut the wicked are allowed to practise all manner of evil, 
nud still to prosper. They soon fall, indeed ; but then, this 
does not seem to take place as if any Divine judgment took 
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effect on the occasion. They fall only as other men gener¬ 
ally, although it is true enough that their hopes perish : 
their fame sleeps with them : and, as in cli. xxi., the stones 
of the valley afford the only memorial of their once vaunted 
greatness and power. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


]. bttftpn. The causing , or giving rule . Inf. Iiiph. of btrp. 

— Rosenmiiller prefers taking this as a simple Ilecnmnti 

noun, as ronn, tsptpn, &c. 1 remark, The context appears 

to require the sense of Hiphhil: nor is it certain that these 
words do not really involve that sense, although it may 
be inconvenient to express it in an European translation. 
See the places cited by him, viz. 2 Sam. i. 4; Isa. xxxii. 17. 

— I. e . By God’s appointing rule in some, fear, reverence, or 

obedience, in others; agreement, harmony (Dibtt?), is pro¬ 
duced and maintained in Ilis works, and particularly in the 
heavenly hosts. Ih. VO'HM. In His high places: i. e. those 
who bear rule both in heaven and earth, w hether intelligent 

' D 

or unintelligent beings; as Iiis angels, the sun, moon, &c. 

See Gen. i. J6‘. lb. nb*V. Making , producing , continually; 
i.c. maintaining peace and harmony (Jerome, “ concordiam”), 
by means of these His ministers. I have retained the word 
“peace” here, because I would not disturb the reader, with 
whom it is now familiar, although harmony, order, or the 
like, would have suited the place better. This remark must 
suffice for other similar cases. 


3. V7-VT^?. Lit. To his sections, battalions , or portions of 

a great army; alluding to what is usually termed in Scrip¬ 
ture I King9, xxii. 19, &c.; K2V, Isa. 

xxiv. 21 ■ niK3S nvibh), Ps. lxxx. 15; ni«32 ’riV mrr, 

2 Sam. v. 10, &c. lb. -irnis. His light , or luminary; al¬ 
luding apparently to the sun : which should shew that his 
rule, as an important part of God’s army, is here had in 
view; alluding perhaps to Gen. i. 16. 

4. How then? That is, considering God’s attri¬ 
butes, in connexion with His stupendous appointments, how 

can weak mortal man (ttrfaH), the mere child of a woman, 
hope to justify himself ? Surely His ways must be right; 
and, if so, the very sufferings of Job afford proof sufficient 
that he must not only be wrong, but wicked ; and, at all 
events, an unclean and impotent mortal. 

5. in, elliptically for ’"TV n/vn ]n -m 

Observe, behold , thus it, has been , even to, &c. See Jer. ii. 10. 
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And, in any case, as ]n is a particle expressive of excitement, 
“ observe ” will express its meaning just as well as “ behold” 
or “ lo and better, where it will suit the context better, as 
it is the case here. IV. Even to; i. e. beginning with greater 
things, as the firmament, the sun, the angels, &c., and de¬ 
scending to the moon,—see Noldius, p. 533 ; and ch. iv. 18,— 
every thing is, in the all-pure estimation of the Deity, im¬ 
pure, dull, and destitute of glory. Ib. VnbO riVt. Lit. And 
He doe* not make, pronounce, or consider , glorious , or bright: 

taking the sense of the cognate root V?n, for that of bnw: a 
thing by no means uncommon, as Rosenmiiller has observed 
here. The Arabic use of this verb (JjM) would give considers , 

judges , esteems , unworthy. The LXX. have ’E/ cruvratr- 

if 

xai ojx s'T’/p'xvaxsi, as if they had read, VI "tVJ 10 ; while 

the Syriac translator manifestly read the text as it now is; 
as did Jerome, and, apparently, the Targumist. I see no 
necessity, therefore, for supposing that the text is incorrect. 

The various reading (viz. bm), found in Kennicott’s colla¬ 
tions, is probably nothing more than an emendation made 
by some ignorant copyist. The mention of the moon natu¬ 
rally enough introduces that of the stars, in a descending 
order, as before ; which, the speaker proceeds to say, are not 
clear The term “pure,” used here in the Auth. Vers,, 
is not quite appropriate ; but, as it applies also to man in the 
next verse, it is tolerable. 

G. Lit. Mortal man (see the dictionaries, under 

ttfaN), who is here compared to the HJ3T, i.e. the worm which 
preys upon dead bodies. Ib. And the son of man . 

This was perhaps intended to raise the description a little 

higher than the IT? 1 '. preceding. IZHN, too, contains 

tin* notion of redness; and it is here compared with n^Vin, the 
cochineal, or worm used in dying cloth scarlet. Taking these 
things together therefore, the writer seems to say, Much 
more mortal man, who is but a death-worm, nay the healthy , 
ruddy , young man, who may be compared with the scarlet 

dye-worm. On the nvbin, see the Hieroz. of Bochart, 
pars ii. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. 

The argument of Bildad is but short; it is nevertheless 
extremely pointed, and contains the sum and substance of all 
the charges brought against Job, put in the form termed 
a fortiori . In his former replies, he argued from God’s 
usual proceedings with men (cfdi. viii. xviii.): he now takes 
tlie attributes of Deity, and argues more metaphysically, but 
just as unsuitably on the real question at issue. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


2. rptVTlp. Usually, “ How hast thou?” Ac. Better, I 
think, “In what ” i.e. in what hast thou improved his con¬ 
dition ? How is more suitable in the next member. Job 
seems to ask in What way has he been, or can he lie, assisted 
by the aid, counsel, Ac. afforded by such arguments as those 
just now urged? all of which, he goe9 on to shew, he fully 
allows. 

3. rPttfam. And substantial , sound , Ac. See ch. v. 12, 

* • * 

note. 

4. Lit. As to whom . See Gram. Art. 229, 9. 
Ib. pv’E. See ch. vi. 2G ; xxiv. 25, Ac. By this term, I 
think is meant here those decisions of doubtful questions 
which are termed, in the writings of the Jews, /YD'RTn f 

and, in those of the Arabs and Persians, i. e. answers , 


particularly in their books on the or school divinity . 


\ - 


The Proverbs of Solomon, as well as the adages of all nations, 
are decisions of this sort, though less formal than those given 
in books written on casuistry; and such have always been 
believed to have proceeded from the wisest of men. lb. 

And the breath , A r c. This word seems used here in 
the sense of enlightening , inspiring , or the like; just as it is 

in Prov. xx. 27. CHS riEtP3 rnrp "13. A luminary of 
Jehovah is the breath of man: both of which, probably, took 
their origin from Gen. ii. 7. It will then mean, Whose 
instruction, i. c. means of obtaining divine light, has gone 
forth from thee? Schultcns thinks the sentiment to be a 
retort upon Bildad, as he was just now retailing the arguments 
of Eliphaz. I see no strong reason for supposing this. It 
seems only to mean that, after all, Bildad possessed no good 
claim to the high theoretic knowledge which he here 
assumed. 

5. tT'MQnn. Can the Rephaim ? Ac. Frequent notices of 
a people so called are found in the Bible. In Deut. ii. 11, 
19, we are told, that they formerly resided in the land of 
Moab, which was subsequently given to the children of Lot. 
See also Numb. xxi. 29, 30; and Deut, ii. 20, 21. It ap¬ 
pears also, from Gen. xiv. 5, that the Rephaim resided in 
Ashteroth Karnuim ; of which Eusebius says, rather ob¬ 
scurely, il Astaroth Carnaim terra gigantum quondam in 
supercilio Sodomorum (i/crs£ rriv y.oho;u7^) quos into?fecit Cho- 
dorfaomor” —Ccllariu9, Gcog. lib. iii. cap. xiii. In Deut. 
iii, 13, wc are told that a part of Gilead, all Baslian and 
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Argob, were called the land of the Rephaim. I cannot help 
suspecting, however, that the whole of the forces encountered 
by Ch edorlaomer and his allies were in reality Rephaim . 
The king of Bela (Gen. xiv. 2) was certainly king of Zoar , 
the place to which Lot fled on the destruction of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, &c., and which was afterwards held by Lot’s 
posterity. And it is probable that not long after that event, 
it was solemnly consigned to him : that people being then 
perhaps so much weakened, as to be unable to wrest it from 
him. lienee, too, we have the term ppiJ, the valley 


of the lieph 
of Siddim, 


aim. Again, it is certain they all met in the vale 
“ which,” it is added, “is (now) the salt sea:” 


/. e. alter the fall of Sodom, &c. Again, we are told (vr. 5, 
ih.) that Ch edorlaomer and his allies “ smote the Rephaims 
in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzim in Ham, and the 


Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim.” But these Emims certainly 
were Rephaim (see Deut. ii. 10, 11). They were called 
Emims by the Moabites. And, if the Zuzim of Genesis are 
the Zamzummim of Deut. ii. 20, it is equally certain that 
they also were Rephaim. They were termed Zamzummin 
only by the Ammonites. If this may be depended upon, it 
will become probable that the inhabitants of Sodom, Go¬ 
morrah, and of the other neighbouring cities of the plain, as 
they are termed, were all in reality Rephaim; whose land, 
after the destruction of these cities, became a sea; and this 
>rior to the times of Job. To these then, who might now 
je truly said to be laid under the water , is allusion probably 
made in this place. They had been known as a terrific war¬ 
like race, and to have been as famous for their tyranny and 
cruelty, as they had for their power. Ib. And 

th civ neighbours : perhaps the Horitcs , Avims , and Caph- 
torims. who had also been exterminated (Deut. ii. 22, 23). 
Still, CrrroDttVj mnv refer to the word just preceding it. 
If so, if may then signify, And , or yea } their inhabitants; 
and be a mere repetition for the purpose of strengthening 
the passage. Comp. Isa. xxvi. 19. In Jcr. xlix. 18, and 
l. 38-40, we have express allusion to the fall of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; and, in each case, yi f ^ neighbours , is 
added, as if it were a part of their ancient designation : for¬ 
merly read, perhaps, in all of these places alike. In the 
latter place too, we have usually translated, and in 

idols: which can be justified by no passage now occurring 
in the Hebrew Bible. I am induced to believe, therefore, 
either that some of these people still remained as warriors 
among the Babylonians, or else that some sect did, following 
the creed perhaps of the ancient Emims, and maintaining 
the same warlike character. Ib. ^Vpirp. They wound: i.e. 


c c 
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Cun they,— once as courageous, unjust, and unfeeling, as 
thou (Bildad) art, but now laid beneath the waters,— inflict 
wounds on others? The whole verse seems to he used pro¬ 
verbially ; and the next to shew, that even the powers of 
the grave—destruction — are under God’s superintendence 
and control. 


G. Exposed to Him whom I serve is the power of the 
grave ; and with Him destruction has no covering. 

RosenuiuUer says, on the fifth verse, “ Ciclcnun 
esse mortnos , Orci in colas, Manes, nos dubilare non si mint 
loca Fb. lxxxviii. 11 ... . Prov. ii. 18; ix. 18 ; Jer. xiv. <), 
&e.” And here, on IVJpba, and Viwtp, “... . Manifestum cst, 
intinia terrce loca, manlurn sales, . . . designari,” (See. I re¬ 
mark, nothing is more easy, or indeed more common, than 
to say that this or that is manifest , doubtless , and so on, 
when a little consideration will shew that the whole is 
perfectly groundless. And such, I will affirm, is the case 
here. That the licphalm were an ancient people, who had 
been for the most part destroyed before the times of Job, is 
I believe evident, as just now shewn from the Bible. That 
they are often alluded to as a nation destroyed and gone, is 
equally clear; and, if so, we need not wonder that they are 
spoken of as dead, without its being at all intended to be 
intimated that the word liephaim means either dead men 
generally, or the manes of dead men. My opinion there¬ 
fore is, that Rosenmidler, with others innumerable, has 


made a very glaring mistake here. But, let us see what the 
passages pointed out really say. Ps. lxxxviii. 1 1, then only 
says, D N Kp"TDK. Shall the llephai/n arise! &c. We 

have D^np, dead ., indeed, in the parallel member; but, What 
of that? Were not the6e Rephairn also then dead men? In 
the next verse, we have "Op, the grace , and in the 

parallel with it. But, Does it hence follow that the Orct/s, 
or Hades , maninm sedes , &c. must be meant by this ? Might 
not the Psalmist have naturally enough said that, after 
death has taken place,— in the grave, in the place or cir¬ 
cumstance of destruction,— no praise could be given to 
God ? I 9 it necessary, I want to know, to fabricate here, 
arid in other such p 
all clear and intclli 
will apply to Prov 
the last instance, we ure told nothing more,— as far as I can 


laces, an Orcus, lor the purpose ot making 
giblo ? I think not. The same reasoning 
. ii. 18; and Isa. xxvi. 14; xiv. 9. In 


see, — than that at the funeral of the king of Babylon, the 
ancient dead, consisting of the once mighty of the earth, 
shall be roused as out of sleep to meet and to welcome him. 
The context, in no case, carries us farther than the sides of 


the pit; telling 11 s, however, that this king shall 


not, after 
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all, have an honourable burial, but shall be cast out as an 
abominable branch (vv. 18-20). How writers could from 
these and similar passages, have determined, that beyond 
all doubt the Orcus, or Hades , of the heathen, must have 
been meant, I am at a loss to discover: unless, indeed, they 
had previously made up their minds, that Divine revelation 
and heathen story-telling, must necessarily mean the same 

thing. See also ch. iii. 8, note. The term VlKtP, hell , or 
grave , can here mean nothing heyond the depths, in which 
evil spirits and powers were supposed to reside, as shewn in 
the note referred to. See also note, ch. xxi. 13. 


7. Lit. Spreading out the north; i.e. the 

north country. Ps. lxxxix. 13. nnhrbtt. Lit. Upon empti¬ 
ness; i.e. over a land destitute of cultivation. Comp. Gen. 
i. 2. It was a constant opinion of the ancients (as it is of 
the Arabs even now), that the northern regions have been 
condemned to universal darkness and sterility. Plin. lib. iv. 
cap. xxvi. (xii.): 41 Pars mundi damnata a natura rerum , ct 
densd mersa caligine .” And Sol in us, cap. xv.: 64 Damnata pars 
mandi, L ‘t d rerum natura in nuhem ceternce caliginis mersa .'’ 
The Arabs term it, in the books of geography, the land of 

darkness See my Ibn Batuta, p. 78; and 

Boclmrt’s Canaan, lib. i. cap. xl. (not cap. ii., as erroneously 
cited by Simonis, and after him by Winer), where the above, 
and other citations to the purpose, will he found. 

lb. Y"1H n’jh Lit. Suspending a land: i. e. making it 
dependent on the want of every thing (without any thing, 

) ; by which I think is meant, condemns it to indi¬ 
gence. See Deut. xxviii. 66; and Hos. xi. 7. In the first 
of these members Rosenm idler sees, or thinks he sees, the 
Arctic pole arising up in the heavens, and remaining there 
without any thing to support it! And in the word the 

whole of our hemisphere, which is northern: and for this his 
translation gives, “ extendit super inane.” But what this 
14 inane ” means, he has not told us. In the second member, 


nbh, &c., he follows the usual rendering, 44 suspend it terram 
sup r nihilum by which he seems to intend the same thing 
as our Auth. VeYs. does : for he adds, 44 velut super vacuum 
et nihilum niti, hemisphseriuni, quod a nobis conspicitur, 
velut super inane extensum esse .... ponderibus, ut Cicero 
ait (Tuscul. v. 24) librata suis, M &c. The whole of which, 1 
think, never once entered into the mind of Job. The next 
verse seems too, to confirm the view I have taken : for, after 
speaking of the sterility of a land, it was natural enough to 
add, that God so hound up 11 is clouds, that no rain should 
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we 


frill upon it. The next verse also countenances this, as 
shall presently see. 

8. 132. The. spreading cloud. As manifestly bears its 
precise signification here, so the context requires that 132 


.0 - ^ 


also have that peculiar to it. Arab. . Res ipsa coram 

apparens , pec. pars cadi conspicua , lata: facies, &c. Whence 
it seems to me, that spreading, or the like, is tlie* primary 
force of this word. See vr. 0. Comp. Prov. viii. 28. The 
strength, here said to be communicated to the clouds, agrees 
well, with firmament as given to2'pH, Gen. i. C, by the older 
interpreters, as Pcre Simon has well remarked in his llistoire 
Critique du Vicux Test. 

9. tnHD. Lit. Causing to take fast hold , i. e. closing up 

(which sense prevails in this word in the Syriac), securing , 
— The face of (the) throne. So that God seems to 

he inaccessible to the intreaties of people circumstanced as 
fh ose just described ; and hence He withholds front them 
11 is usual benefits. Or it may mean, II is pavilion is entirely 
closed up and concealed from the view of man generally. 
Comp. Ps. xviii. 12; civ. 3. See also Nehem. vii. 3; 

1 Kings, vi. 10; 2 Citron, ix. 18. 7 b. TKEHQ. Spreading , 

compounded and i. e. ttHS and PQ. This com¬ 

pound is perhaps equivalent to THD triiC, if indeed it is not 
a contraction of it. Sec Gram. Art. 197. 

10. 3fl p'n. A law hath lie circumscribed. Prov. viii. 27. 
\3D“b2 3^n ipnp is certainly an imitation of this 

i ir 

place ; and is quite sufficient to shew that the spherical form 
of the earth was known to the patriarch. See also vr. 29. 
The thing pointed out is, the regular spherical surface of the 
water, which could not have been produced and maintained 

without an exertion of Almighty power, lb. rpbprny. 
To the completion , i. e. the limiting. So the use of this 
particle generally with verbal nouns, or infinitives. Comp. 
Numb, xxxii. 13; Ruth, i. 19, &c.; in the sense of usque ad 
usque dum . See Nold. The intention of the writer is to 
say, He lias imparted to the surface of the great deep such a 
form (z. e. spherical), that the line distinguishing night Irom 
day is fixed, and determinable, us in the cusc of the twilights, 
&c. The idea presents an amplification of what we read in 
Gen. i. 14-17. 

11. D'DtP The cloudy pillars, &c. The use of 

1J2H *1^2 is well known and needs no comment, except to 
say, that the expression probably originated in the circum¬ 
stance of the clouds, generally appearing to rest in the 
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horizon upon the earth, and thence to reach to the highest 
parts of the heavens. Hence the term pillar only, 

was perhaps at first used. The usage is not unknown to 

<j £ -o J } ^ 

the Arabs now : for we have The pillar 

the morning ; Gol. JExtensus aurora? fulgor : and as a verb, 

*X*x. Madore pluvice affecta fuit terra. Jauhari gives a 

passage from Lebid, in which this word is used apparen tiy 
in the sense of cloud. It will be enough here to give the 

gloss of Elasniai on it. ^ 

---- {J f> ^ ^ (j ^ ^ fj ^ ^ ^ 

Acsd <_>Lsruw Aj LlsA cfl *X*jd ^ «_^Lsruw <XooL=» 

He means , that a cloud rested on both sides of the torrent , as 

D - . 

on an over-ridden bach. That is, the cloud enclosed it 



on all sides with rain. The word is therefore, in some sense or 
other, connected with that of cloud ., rain , moisture , rising 
of the dawn, k c; and, in the Hebrew, it is directly applied 
to the clouds. In the above phrase, the addition of the 

word well supplies the ellipsis of If this be the 

true import of these words, the ascribing of columns to 
heaven, &c., as if the whole represented some great edifice,— 
as is common among the Mohammedans,—might thus have 
originated ; while it is evident that the primary notion only 
can be applied here. 

lb. They agitate , neut. ; i.e. become tremulous , 

or agitated. See Buxtorf’s Lex. Rabb. under ^Ti, and F|Sn. 

7 O *> 

Syr. «_?)>. Hxcussit alis; nidus units oculi. Arab. 

(_5;. Xictanit oculus, &c. Ib. At His rebuke; 

i.e. when lie expresses his anger in the thunder-storm, at 
which lime the greatest disorder, perturbation, and irregu¬ 
larity of motion, are perceived to take place in the clouds. 
From what follows, a storm seems to have been had in view. 
Comp. Ps. xviii. 13, 17; civ. 2-7. 

12. D*n Vin, He cal met h the sea. Rosen mii Her prefers, 


“ Commovet mare!' But, if the Arabic sense of is to be 

adopted, the sense will be, The sea retuimed, making the 
nominative ; which will require by the parallelism, that 
snn, in the following member, be the nominative to ynft: 
but this he does not allow. Nor do the passages, viz. Isa. li. 

15; Jer. xxxi. 35; necessarily require that ^2*^ have the 
sense of commovet. My own opinion is, that they require 
a contrary signification, which the Hiphhil form of this 
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root has certainly ; but it cannot thence he argued, that 
the Kal form may not also have it. Besides, the term 
returning , when applied to the sea or any great piece of 
water generally, will necessarily signify its returning to the 
natural state, which is one of rest. See Exod. xiv. *26, 27, 

28. So in the Arabic, Bent vertit bcneqve cessit illi , 

restituit. Pass, restitutus fuit valetudini, See. In any view, 
the Auth. Vers, is indefensible here. See In trod. p. 41. 
lb. ^rn VH 7 ?- He striketh down y or to pieces , the insolent. 

Arab. Concussit terrain pede sua. Cogn. 

Agitavit lac vel utrem butyri cogendi ergo. Comp. Ps. 
lxxxix. 11. 

13. 12*1 lim?. By His spirit , &c. This, I think, is an 

allusion to Gen. i. 2, where E'ten may refer to the waters 
in the upper regions, noticed in vv. 6, 7. lb. If 

this is to be taken as the preterite of Pihel, with the fern. 

term, either irm, or IT, must he supplied hy the ellipsis ; 
and, even then, ihe construction will not he natural. I 
prefer taking it as the pret. Pulial, thus, rn EtE7, was beauti¬ 
fied ; or rnspip, beauty , &e. as a noun, with Simon is. The con¬ 
struction will then be regular, lb. 12*1 nVph. Hath wounded , 
&c. I take the pret. here in a strong prophetical future 
signification. Gram. Art. 236. How this verb can signify 
formavit , it is quite out of my power to see. It does occa¬ 
sionally signify to bring forth , as the earth producing herbs, 
or as an animal producing young; but this is a very different 
thing from forming , as by the hand of the Creator. That 

sense is, therefore, untenable. If then we take V?n as the 
root, we shall have, in the Pihel, perfodit , vulneravit: and, 
if this be allowed, the place will allude to Gen. iii. 14, 15, 
and it is paraphrased in Isa. xxvii. 1 ; where we have a 
manifest prediction of the coming, and victories, of Christ; 
and where this very fugitive serpent is said to be pierced 

with a sword! nbiiam ntrjpn isnns. See the LXX., 

Syriac, and Arabic versions of the Polyglott here, which 
give the same sense. If it be objected, that the transition 
from natural to spiritual things is abrupt, my answer is : 
Nothing is more frequent in these writers than transitions 
of this sort: besides, as the Scriptures )rcviously revealed 
afforded matter for these expressions, not ling could be more 
natural than for Job to pass from the great works of creation 
to those of redemption. Rosenmiiller finds the constellation 
of the great serpent here. I think the application of the 

verb nbVin, in the sense ascribed to it by him, must appear 
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to every one still worse in this acceptation. He then gives 
us some learned citations from Virgil and others, about tliis 
serpent: and very plausible, certainly, the whole appears. 
Is it not remarkable, that these laborious scholars can find 
any thing in the Bible but its most important doctrines?— 
Things, one would imagine, that could not have been lost 
sight of by a person so eminently pious as Job was. 


14. Extremities , limits; here apparently, outlines, 

or slight reminiscences, of His ways. lb. Y£l£j. See ch. iv. 
12, note. Ih, VQtTD. Heard , understood, apprehended. Comp. 
Ps. xix. A. Ib, DVT1* Usually, “ The thunder of 

His power;'' which gives not the whole meaning of 
the writer. In the preceding context the effects, not the 
mere expressions, of God s wisdom and power are dwelt, 
upon. One would hardly expect that this last verse would 
be less pointed. Besides, the thunder only, seems to me to 
be scarcely definite. Is it the philosophical reason of the 
sound, — which would be puerile here, — or the dreadful 
effects sometimes attendant thereon, that is meant? The 
first of these is not likely: the second only appears to 
me to suit the reasoning generally offered here. I am 
induced to think, therefore, that DVT ought to be taken 
here as signifying the expression of God's wrath , which the 
thunder might well be thought to intimate, and which, in¬ 
deed, seems to be the primitive, and perhaps prevailing 
notion, contained in this word. See ch. xxxix. 19. Again, 
Vrn^l. His powers , in the pi. seems to be intended to 
signify great or mighty power, as a plural of excellence. 
Gram. Art. 223, 3. Ib. Understands, &c. ; but here, 

from the contrast made in YptfcrnD, must be intended to 
convey something like, fully understand , duly comprehend, 
<kc. : i. e. Who can duly calculate upon the extent and effects 
of llis wrath ? Ilis works and ways in creation are great 
and wonderful : but the exertion of His anger will extend 
into a state of unknown and untried being. See Ps. xc. 11 ; 
and ch. xx. 20. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

1. TOM* Lit. And Job repeated, &c.: i.c. he re¬ 
peated the tailing up of lit. his assimilating , 

comparing , or rule, of arguing, &c. The word is applied to 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and there seems to mean, decisions , 
rules , deduced either from revelation, experience, or discus¬ 
sion. Our Auth. Vers, has here “ continued which is not 
the exact signification of the verb. Some, however, have 
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inferred from its use, Gen. iv. 2, that Cain and his brother 
Abel were twins! See its use in the Concordance. 


2. bs"'n. As God livelh; i.e. As sure as this is a fact, 
bo sure also is some other event, &c. By this mode of swear¬ 
ing the Hebrews honoured God, because they thus ascribed 
to hirn all power, permanency, and truth ; deriving, at the 
same time, all such properties to every other being. Swearing 
by an idol, virtually affirmed the same of it. Hence it was 
that the Jews were commanded to swear by adducing God’s 
name. It is a great mistake to suppose, as some have done, 
that an imprecation is necessarily implied on all such occa- 

if 

sions. See note on ch. xxiii. 30. lb. 121 “Ppn, are mere 


qualifying terms here. 


<r * 

3. 121 bP“'3. For the whole still , &c. to the end of the 


verse is parenthetical, and intended to affirm that Job is 
still in life, of sound mind, and in the full exercise of his 
reason. This expression, or its equivalent, is often found to 
occur : as, 2 Sam. i. 9; 1 Kings, xvii. 17, &c. 

4. should they speak , See. This appears to 

be the second term in the oath (for the Hebrews have two, 
at least), and i9 intended to stand on the same footing with 
the former clause ; but, whether the thing so pressed is to 
be taken positively or negatively, must be collected from the 
context. In some cases, indeed, the negative particle is in¬ 
troduced, as Ezek. xiv. 18, where EM is omitted; but, in 
vr. 16, EM is given, and hJb omitted : such omission, there¬ 
fore, is a mere ellipsis. Comp. Ps. xcv. 11, and Heb. iii. 11. 
See Gram. Art. 242, 5-9. 


5. 121 nVbn. Lit. Profane! i.e . its natural consequence 
woe! be to me. This, to the end of vr. 7, seems to be pre¬ 
fatory, and intended to admonish Job’s friends in the outset, 
that they could not be justified in the course they had taken ; 
and that he would, at any rate, retain his own integrity. 

6. On my righteousness, See. ; i.e . Not his own 

righteous deeds, for these Job had more than once renounced, 
but his righteous law Cf?n, ch. xxiii. 12, 14), and the com¬ 
mandment of God’s lips : — liis faith, elsewhere his integrity. 

lb. rfb. Lit. It reproaches not , i. e. either actively 

or passively. But here the context manifestly requires the 
active sense. Gram. Art. 146, 8, note. 'EJE. From my 
days; i. e. the events of my days, my afflicting circumstances. 

. SJ ZP ^ 

The Arabic terms, (Heb. QV), pi. time, aye, 

as well e.s the Persic day , and time, are often 
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used by a metonymy, to signify the effects of time ; as 
fortune , misfortune , &c. As in the following examples: 

aju*? M ^ ^ ^ 

U -j£ U-»- -■ - i J i J ? u?- £- 

(read (jA jIj W 

>% 

O Tliou who sawest our day , an^ Me day of the (tribe) 
J3c?ii Kltaim , when his sweat and blood were mixed! 

When they perceived, that their day was one of confusion , 
they strengthened their hearts on its grief. 


The Scholiast tells us here that, he 

means by the day , the circumstance; i. e. the effect of it, or 
the fortune which attended it.—Frey tag’s Hamasa, p. |qf*. 

I bn Doreid has the following passage (Haitsma’s edit, 
p. 4, vr. 5): 



And time (fortune) has diminished the water of my youth; 
it has cast away the delights of the heart by the affliction of 
disease. See also vv. 165, 167, 168. The common Persian 
Dictionaries will suffice as to the Persian usage of this word, 
and particularly the Farhangi Shapori, fol. pp*, Turkish 
version, vol. ii. See note on ch. iii. 5; xxiv. 1. HV and 
riinv are so used occasionally, Isa. xiii. 22; Ps. xxxi. 16, &c. 


if 

7. ID*) 'rp. Then , or therefore , let be , &c. That is, as 
my faith is pure, and in this I am determined to abide; let 
my enemy, &e. therefore (Gram. Art. 233, 3, &c.) be , become , 
or be considered , Vt £?"}3 as a wiched man; i. e. unjust, severe, 
cruel, implacable, &c. 


e 

8. '13') “no '3. For what? &c. Supposing I were such 
an one, and rich, What could my hope be in that case ? 

lb. btp.1 '3. When God giveth ease . RosenmLiller takes this 

verb, properly enough, as the apocopated pres, of nbtp : but 

then, he will have it to be in the sense of the Arabic 

extraxit . “ Ergo,” says he, “ vertendum : quum extrahet 

U eus animam ejus e medio corporis.” I only ask, Is this 
11 el trew phraseology? Did any one ever find such a phrase, 
periphrasis, or what not, as extraxit animam in Hebrew for 
kill, slay, put to death, or the like ? “ This night thy soul 

shall be required of thee,” we have in Luke, xii. 20 ; but 
this is a very different thing from saying, thy soul shall be 
extracted out of thee. He thinks, moreover, that the inter¬ 
pretation above given of nbttf cannot be allowed, because 
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<l nbtp in Kal nusquam transitivo significatu rcperitnr, 1 ' 
although he allows it may have a transitive sense, even in 

Kal, if we consider it as used for This objection, 

therefore, is worth nothing. But again, Why may we not 
suppose this verb to present the apocope of Hiphhil, and to 
be read — for the vowels are not of paramount author¬ 
ity,—and which, in that case, will supply a sense suitable to 
the place? I see no reason for objection to this, and there¬ 
fore I adopt it.. The parallelism, too, requires it. Sclmurrer 

proposes to read bstp'. requiret , exiget: this is forced, and 
lias no parallel in the Old Testament. 

tr 

10. This particle is often used in a subsequent 
member, an interrogative n having preceded. See Gram. 
Art. 179, 3 ; and in this way I believe it is used here. See 
also Nold. Concord, part. p. 213 ; and Art. 1057, Annot. 

lb . Usually, At all times , always: but as br, lit. 

the whole , may be taken distributively, any will then be its 
proper translation ; and, as the Hebrews have no other 

word to express this, bb ought to be so translated, wherever 
the context requires it: which I conceive is the case here. 
The meaning seems to be, Will such an one ever call upon 
God—even when in trouble—as a sincere peniteut, and true 
believer? No: he will only murmur and complain. 

11. rniN. As verbs terminating in n never take the 

► o _ 

paragogic n as others do (Gram. Art. 175, G), and as the 
sense seems here to require it, I have translated the passage 
as if it had been added, Let me , &c. 

lb . In the poxcer of God; i. e . the things which 

He effects. Rosen mu Her, u Docebo ros de manu Dei , t. e. 
de iis, qu* Dens agere solet.” This he thinks the remainder 
of the verse requires; which appears to me both vague and 
unsuitable to the term in question. Nothing is more com¬ 
mon than the use of the term hand, for power, by a meton. 
The word following, as well as the nature of the passage, 
seems to require this. For the construction of this verb 
with n, see 1 Sam. xii. 23. In this case, ad rationem, 
morem , institution , or the like, will express the force of the 

combination T5. /6. With the Almighty: i.t\ 

the mode of His proceedings, as made known by IIis judg- 

ments on the wicked. 

& 

12. ‘D'Tjn. Behold , &c. i. e. You are all generally ac¬ 
quainted with the proceedings of the Almighty. You know 
bolh that He often allows the wicked to grow rich, and that 
His judgments still hang over them. How then is it, that 
you argue as if prosperity universally attended none but 
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good men, and a9 if adversity on the other hand as neces¬ 
sarily attended the wicked? Surely this course is foolish 

and sinful. *- e - You always, or excessively, 

act vainly. Gram. Art. 222, 4. 

13. nj. Th is , i.e. which follows. Great difficulties have 

been found here by the commentators, all of which seem to 

have grown out of the opinion, that Job must necessarily 

refute every thing said by his opponents. While the truth 

is, Job objects only to the application of their arguments; 

not to the truth of the propositions advanced by them. 

Kennicott's conjecture, here dwelt upon by Rosenmiiller, is 

scarcely worth notice. 

* 

15. Shall he shut up . To say, “ shall he buried 

in death” would be unmeaning and frigid. I suppose, there¬ 
fore, either that the primary sense of this word is to conceal, 

cover, See. as in the phrase, \jygLo cXfj, “ Ilium peperit mu- 

lier involuturn sccundinis , ct pelle Integra absque ullo fora- 
mifie or, that we may here take it, by a metonymy, as 
implying the consequence of burying, i.e. the being for ever 
shut up, i. c. such an one shall not succeed in establishing a 
family : all his descendants shall drop off', and disappear. 

Ih . vnbpbsi. And his widows , i.e. those of his family, shall 

not lament their loss : which implies both dishonour to him 
(comp. Jer. xxii. 18, 19; Ps. Ixxviii. 64), and also, that 
none shall remain to do so. 

16. ~>2-£yCN. Though he, or should he, treasure up, Se c. 

This is cited in Zech. ix. 3, the final member differing 
slightly, lh. Raiment, lit. the thing put on. Ar¬ 

ticles of dress constitute a considerable part of the wealth of 
an oriental monarch to the present day. Every one has 

heard of the hhilat , or robe of honour , presented as a 

mark of respect by the Moguls, king3 of Persia, and others. 
See also liochart’s Hieroz. Pars II. lib. iv. cap. xxv; Virg. 
iEneid, lib. ix. v. 26, See. 

18. Like the moth , i.e. with a perishable material. 

Comp. ch. xiii, 28, &c. Ih. ~)^b. Arab. Vinca?, vel 

palmarum custos: a vine-dresser , a gar den-keeper. See Isa. 

i. 8 ; i . e. just as the garden-keeper erects a temporary booth, 
for the purpose of watching his garden, so does the sinner 
his house. Ch. viii. 14, 15, with the notes. 

19. *10^ rfb'l. Rut it shall not he gathered, i.e. carrying 
on the same figure, rich in his tent, filled with the expecta- 
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tion that his vintage, &c. shall be plentiful; but it shall not 
be gathered for him : for when lie opens his eyes in the morn¬ 
ing as it were, all shall have disappeared, either from rob¬ 
bery or blight. 

20. i.e. like the viators, i.e. of the Euphrates when 

overflowing its banks, of which mention has been already 

made more than once elsewhere. lb. nVb. By n'ujht; 

which may mean the time of adversity, when his wealth 
shall thus be leaving him. 

21. 1 he east windy i.e . the samoom , or 

poisonous east wind. lb. Lit. And it shall whirl - 

wind him, i.e. it shall deal with him as the whirlwind, or 
tornado, does when it carries all awav before it, ch. xxxvii. 9 ; 

Ps. Iviii. 10. 

22. tibtpyj. So He , i.e. God shall cast upon him . Suppl. 

evils, plagues, &c. Comp. Ps. Iviii. 11, 12, where we 
have a similar conclusion. 

23. lftlpZpD. From his place, i.e. each of those who view 
his fall shall, from his place, hiss at and deride him. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. One of the great and leading difficulties experienced 
by interpreters in making out this very noble specimen of 
patriarchal wisdom, has consisted iu endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover its connexion with the preceding chapter. The 
projects had recourse to for the purpose of doing this, 
it is not my intention to detail here. Those who wish to 
see them, must consult the commentators. I shall confine 
myself, therefore, to the view which I take of it. The 
reader will see in a moment, that the question discussed in 
the preceding chapter is, the vanity of earthly wealth when 
confided in, in opposition to a perseverance in the faith and 
practice of true religion. The principle which leads to either 
of these respectively, viz. worldly wisdom on the one hand, 
and divine wisdom on the other, severally forms the subject 

w ^ ^ 

matter of the reasoning here. In vr. 8 of the preceding 
chapter commences Job’s argument against the vanity of 
amassing worldly wealth without religion. In vr. 16 he re¬ 
sumes that subject, and continues it to the end of the chapter, 
describing the failure of every such miserable person. Our 
chapter begins by allowing, that a certain sort of wisdom is 
requisite for this; and not only so, but that this is carried 
among men to a very considerable extent. They investigate and 
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determine the limits, and limiting principles, of almost every 
thing with which they are conversant, whether its situation 
he the visible heavens above, or the invisible depths beneath ; 
the almost impenetrable deserts, the tlinty rock, or the rapid 
and apparently irresistible streams. Job continues, All this 
I most readily allow. Still I say — allowing, as I do, much 
to man, and giving him every credit which he deserves — the 
wisdom by which our question is to be determined, is of a 
lotally different description. Though he penetrate the deep, 
it is not there. The eye of the bird cannot discover it above ; 
no, nor man in the depths beneath. God has, however, in 
his revelation made it known. It is therefore above all 
price. And how are we to account for His knowing it? 

Not because ~ipin N^n, He investigates as man does 
(vr. 3), and must discover knowledge by morsels. It is, "'S 

131 \nNn-niapb Kin (vr. 24), because He looks (at 

once) to the extremities of the earth , &c.; and (v. 25, &c.) 
He not only sees, and therefore know r s, but all that has come 
to pass is the work of his mighty hands. It is He that 
apportioned both weight and measure to the w r inds and 
waters, and has ever since maintained their just equilibrium ; 
it is He who first created, and who still directs and guides, 
the thunderbolt; and it is He alone who has revealed that 
knowledge to man, which takes its rise in His fear, and ends 
in the acquisition of true wisdom. It is important to remark 

it 

here, how r strikingly the *01 . . . Nin 'O, &c. in vr. 24, 

if 

is opposed to VH ""ijyin wm?, &C., in vr. 3 ; and how 

exactly the one applies to God, the other to man. This, 
l think, w ill afford a key to the true interpretation of this 
very interesting chapter; and, at the same time, shew how 
it is connected with the preceding one. We may now notice 
the several particulars. 

Lb. Kl'itt. This may be either a noun of instrument, or 

of place. In this first case, it would signify a means of egress ; 

in the second, a place of egress. The term DlpD, in the 

parallel, seems to require the latter. By coming out, is pro¬ 
bably meant the separation of the silver from the dross or 
earthy particles by which it is surrounded in the ore ; not 
the coming out from the mine : for, in this latter sense, the 

first member would bear no relation to the second. 
here therefore is, in some respects, parallel to they 

fuse, or melt, r. ppt. Cogn. pi2, p2J, and HDT. On the 
gold-mines of Arabia, see Introduction, p. 55. 

2. pl2J. Lit. Poureth out copper . Brass is a 
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compound metal, and was probably unknown in these parts 

and times. Rosenm idler objects to the usual translation 

here, because the word being of the feminine gender, 

would require the verb to be not as it is here. 

It is more than doubtful, I think, whether much weight can 

be allowed to remarks of this sort. Besides, pointed 

as it is, ought in strictness to be taken as a nominative 
absolute (Gram. Art. 247, 15), and construed, And, as to 
(the) stone , he. i. e. some one, any one, &c. impersonally, 
fuses (it) copper ; which if taken passively, as is often done 
in this case, may be rendered is fused: and, in this view, 

both of the verbs here will agree strictly together. Ctp, in 

the next verse too, is necessarily impersonal. Rosenmiiller 

likewise tells us that nofona is, moreover, an adjective, not a 

substantive. He allows, nevertheless, that it is used as a 
substantive, chli. xl. 18; xli. 19, in this very book. This 
objection, therefore, has no weight. He then tells us, that 
the passage ought to be rendered, “ et lapidem faudit ceneum," 
i.e. I suppose, the dust , or earth pours out (the) brazen stone; 
which is both incongruous with the preceding construction, 
and untrue in its philosophy : not to insist on the barbarous 
antibiblical term, brazen stone. Diodorus Siculus (lib. iii. 
xi.) gives an interesting account of the gold-mines situated 
on the confines of Egypt, ./Ethiopia, and Arabia; and shews 
how they are worked. 

3. Dtp VP* He has placed or determined a limit, or 

boundary , i.e. Man, by his science, has ascertained the point 
at which light and darkness continually meet. See ch. 

xxvi. 10. Ib. n , 'bprrbpVi. And to every completion, termi¬ 
nation, limit, or the like, i.e. the point at which any one 
thing ends and another begins, as in the place just cited ; 

or, if the things were specified, from to "TV)* See 


] Kings, v. 13 (English Bib. ib. iv. 33), i.e. from one ex¬ 
tremity to the other ; or as Solomon has worded the senti¬ 
ment at length, Eccl. iii. 11, If allusion is 

here made to scientific investigations, the intention perhaps 
is, that precise exactness which is arrived nt in questions 
involving the “ pure mathematics;” and in which the results 
are really perfect. In the place cited, allusion is certainly 
made to the spherical character of the earth ; on which a 
line is ascertainable where the limit of light and darkness 
will, at every possible portion of time, be. In this chapter 
and place, precisely the same thing is evidently had in 
view; and, therefore, the same word must necessarily have 
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the same meaning. It is, moreover, certain that science was 
cultivated at a very early period in Chaldea, and probably 
in the very country and neighbourhood of Job. See Jer. 

xlix. 7; 1 Kings, iv. 29-33 (Heb. Bib. v. 9-14). lb. 

bps. Lit. The stone of gross darkness , i.e. as the weight of 

any thing was usually ascertained by a stone; the word stone 
became used by a meton. for the weight generally : Lev. 
xix. 36; Deut. xxv. 13 ; Prov. xx. 10, 23; Mich. vi. 11 ; 
also, to intimate devastation, waste, &c. as in Isa. xxxiv. 11, 
which seems here to be the intention of the writer. If so, 
the quantities, measures, &c. of things situated in places 
inaccessible, or of deficiencies, want, misery, and the like, in 
such situations—as the following context seems also to imply 
—is tiie intention of the writer. 

4. A torrent breaheth forth , i.e. to the place in 

which this happens are man’s investigations extended. The 

ellipsis of b, or b^ (with Dipft here), is carried on from 
&c., and to be supplied from tbe third or fourth term in the 
preceding verse, i.e . even to the place where no inhabitant 
is to be found ; i.e. they traverse deserts in quest of this sort 
of knowledge. If we read V’T 1 ? here with the LXX. and 

Syr. the sense will be more, obvious, and the context more 

at unity with itself, lb. for Yn DV rri>nE. Lit. From 

being with , i.e. without sojourner, where there is no such 
person. See Ps. exxiv. 4; ch. xxx. 14. Ib. CrnGtpan. 

Lit. The disregarded ones , i. e. persons subjected to the 
breaking forth of such torrents, and at such juncture un¬ 
visited by any ; here byr^DTp, by the foot, i.e. of any, unfre¬ 
quented by men. ib*^. They became exhausted , diminished, 
reduced, i.e. the people so circumstanced as the following, 

* w 

1VD ETONS, from man they stray , or wander , so as to cease 
from being a people. Tbe ellipsis seems to be as before, 

from being men , i. e . a society of men. See 


Deut. xxxii. 26. Comp. Arab. (r. £^J), and < w. Ileb. 

VlD. most commonly and naturally applied to men, as Prov. 
v. 6 ; Isa. xxix. 9 ; Gen. iv. 12, &c. 



131 VT& supp. b ipin 


i.e. he — man — extends 


his researches to the earth; explains the process; accounts 
scientifically (/Tbpri, vr. 3) how bread is obtained from it. 


ib. n'Cinrrj. And how its under parts are turned over 

lit* becomes turned over , i.e. by the process of the miner, 

tTS“iE3, lit. like fire, for rwrn, i. e. becomes , and 

i* " . T • T . * 
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appears, brilliant like the fire; i.e. That which appeared to 
be opaque and dull, shews, by the w ork of art, by the ex¬ 
posure of its precious stones and metals to the light of day, 
the splendour and brilliancy of fire. The following context 
particularises on this, viz.— 

6 . ~P?D"DipE. A place , or generically places. Supp. 

the ellipsis to , as before : {the) sapphire (are) its stones, and 

the rV")C37, lit. dusts of,—pi. in construction,—put, perhaps, by 

way of excellence, for the most precious dust, i.e. of gold, 
are ib its, i.e. of it, belong to it. By this is probably meant 
the gold termed by Strabo, &c. yjvab; ccrrvg 05 . See Introd. 
p. 55. By turning over its depths, I think the author 
means to say, and turning up these to the view, the under 
parts of the earth really assume the likeness of fire. This is 
mentioned evidently as one of the wonderful results of 
science ; and here, of that of geology, or mineralogy per¬ 
haps, just as what was mentioned in vr. 3, belonged to 
astronomy. 

fr 

7. tn A path , &c. i. e. each of the passages, or 

shafts , as they are termed, driven by the miners in digging 

for the precious metals, &e. Both the tt'V, and the rPS, 

mentioned here, are, according to Bochart, Hieroz. Pars II. 
lib. 11 . cap. viii., of the hawk species, and remarkable for 

their keenness of sis;ht. On the verb see eh. xx. 9. 

O T ■ 

8. ynttT'OS. Lit. Young , or whelps , of the fierce. I take 

yntp, here, to be equivalent to the Arabic apertos 


oculos fixosque habeas : an epithet w r ell suited to the glaring 
look of the lion or tiger; and thence to describe that class 

of animals. In bnttj, I follow Bochart. See the Hieroz. 


Pars I. lib. in. cap. i. 

9. *01 tiT'pbnp. This is, no doubt, the “ py¬ 

rites , silex , quo extunditur ignis,” of the Arabs, used here 
perhaps for any hard rock. Scliultens, and after him 
Rosenmiiller, has given a passage from Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxiii. cap. xxi. (iv.), which see, admirably illustrative 
of this passage. The general sense seems here to be : Nothing, 
however immense or difficult, such as cutting down rocks 
of flint, or digging down mountains, has escaped the art and 
industry of man. 

II. Lit. From weeping, i.e. metaphorically, 

from sending forth water, as weeping sends forth tears. So 

in Latin, fleo , cogn. with fiuo: and here, with 

iJu, 03 J, rDQ (Gr. -Tnyr,), which see. In digging 
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under rivers for the precious metals, &c. it is necessary so 
to stop the natural fis9ures and pores of the earth, as to keep 
the place dry. The Thames Tunnel is a good modern in¬ 
stance of this sort. So also Semiramis is said to have changed 
the course of the Euphrates. See Isa. xxxvii. 25 ; xliv. 27. 

7 

lb. tl’Sn. He restraineth. Syr. conclusit , obstrinxit. 

Cogn. Syr. and Chald. Arab, (j**-*^, retinuit , &c. 

Cogn. congregarit. Hlttbvrn. Lit. And its hidden things 

i. e . the treasure peculiar to each ; called perhaps its trea¬ 
sure , because lying concealed beneath it. Some copies, how¬ 
ever, read n without mappik : still the sense will, in the 
main, be the same. See ch. xi. 6. lb. "riH, for 
To the light . Gram. Art. 219, note, Sec. Here ends the 
recital of the progress of science and art in the times of Job; 
which, it must be confessed, were extensive. 

^ O 

12. nopnni ; . Arab. £*£21,. But, as for wisdom. Nomin. 

abs. Gram. Art. 212 , 3, note, and 216, 10 , 11. Abstract 
nouns will take the article generally without defining the 
word any further, than by marking its meaning the more 
specifically. Gram. Art. 221 . By this word here is evi¬ 
dently meant that u wisdom which cometh from above,” i.e. 
peculiar to revelation. See notes on chh. xi. 6; xv. 7. lb. 
7 'Kp. Lit. From whence does it come (comp. with Arab. 

{5 >b-a. So the Lat. invenio , of in + venio), i.e. is found; or, 

u9 the Niphhal form rather requires,—Gram. Art. 157, 20 , 
—is discoverable } mag , can, be found. 

13. Its equal, i.e. any thing comparable, or that 
may be opposed, to it. 

15. “lino. As thi 9 word is found here in the parallel 

with it is not unlikely that it signifies gold of some 

sort; and, as we often find the phrase " 1 -tDD SHT, viz. 1 Kings, 

vi. 20, 21, Sec. it seems probable that "fiDD, ought to be read 
here. If, then, we can ascertain what sense this word ought 

to bear, our work will be done. We have in the Arab.^-ssw, 
accenso igne fervefecit clibunum. Excmit vacuavit. Aqua 

implevit fluvium, &c. Cogn. Se commovit dum 

mulgeretur camela. mutavit ; fudit , effudit , 

aquani. alteravit colore Sol (EStu vehementior. 

clausit, quievit, ventus post vehementiorem flatum : med. kesr. 

Ebrius fait. lactis plena fuit ovis. Syr. accensus 

7 . 7 

cst. clausit . retinuit , &c. From all which, if 

D D 
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any reliance is to be placed on etymology, considered with 
reference to the dialects, heating , thence fusing, and giving 
another colour , shape, &c. thence, fixing, retaining , confining, 
as in a mould, may have been successively derived. It 
must strike every one in going over matter such as this, that 
the great variety and apparent want of connexion, found in 
many significations attributable to Hebrew and Arabic words, 
is to be ascribed to the changes which have taken place in 
letters of similar sounds, so that the sense of one word is 
often given by authors to other words, the letters of which 

may be considered as homogeneous. For example, ""Do, 

in Heb. is most frequently used to signify closing, or shutting 

y y 

up. The same is, perhaps, true of the Syr. and the 

Arab. and^Sl**. In the Hebrew, again, 

signifies generally inebriating. The same sense is 

found, more or less frequently, in many of the Syriac, 
Arabic, &c. cognate roots. Again, in some of these, the 
sense of heating or inflaming , prevails, thence of irritating , 

vexing , and so on ; as in in which compression seems 

still to be the leading notion : as, angore animi pressus, com- 
motus fuit , malt habuit ex taedio fastidioque. So also in 

cestuavit ira , valde iratus fuit; which, again, is used in 

the sense of^J^i, gratias egit. Again, the Syr. om signi¬ 
fies, among other things, pr osmium y merccs , pretium redemp- 
tionis; agreeing, in some respects, w ith our above men¬ 
tioned. It also signifies scutum , and, in the pi. obstacula 
aquae; taking the sense of enclosing , stopping up, or the 
like. It would be almost endless to follow this out into all 
its parts. It will be sufficient here to have offered the re¬ 
mark, for the purpose of suggesting the fact to learners, and 
of enabling them to ascertain the real causes of such discre¬ 
pancies (which have originated in a slight variety of pro¬ 
nunciation only); and thence the method of investigating the 
real force of words so circumstanced, and perhaps the means 
of greatly abridging the Hebrew and Arabic vocabularies. 

Our term, therefore, viz. or probably means that 

sort of gold which has undergone the trouble of refining, in 
contradistinction to that which is termed cirru^og. Introd. 
p. 55, note. 

lb. Vpah Is not weighed. So Abraham is said to 

have weighed out the silver to Ephron the Hittite, — 
Gen. xxiii. 16,—apparently before the coin termed the shekel 

was known. lb. PH'rNp, Its price. From the various 
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places in the Old Testament in which this word occurs, no 
doubt can he entertained as to its general meaning, which is 
continued in the cognate dialects and made sufficiently pre- 

0 0 7 , 

else ; as, Syr. mensor, geometra (cogn. Heb. 

mensural Angl. measure: aspirates often changing into s; 

as super, kc.) Arab, preestantiorem supellectilem 

^ ^ ^ (J m ^ O ' 

donius accepit. delectum habuit. Cogn. 

^ {* ^ 
operam studiumque obtinenda rei, quae debebatur. 

regula, ordo : divitice , &c. 

10. nbpn ^b. It cannot be compared , r. nbp, manifestly 

used here in the sense of V?D , throwing up a way, mound or 

mount, in military affairs, so as to place an attacking party 
on a level with the defending one: i.e. equalising. Comp. 

Prov. viii. 11. nrmttb A\>, —Arab. sewing two straps , 

so as to make them into one : redup. concatenavit. 

It is certain that can , may, might, kc. is contained in 
the Niphhal form of verbs: and, what the Niphhal is 

to Kal, the same is every other passive to its respective 
active form. And if so, can, may, kc. are also implied by 

them. Ib . 003?- Whatever this word may really mean, 

certain it is that its etymology is very similar to that of 

noticed above : ^if, abdidit, continuit iram. 


congregavit, congessit rem. implevit. Cogn. 
conjunxit : vinculo Jirmiter constrinxit. < 


i. q 
i. q. 




• } 


colhtjit ; vffudit, infuditve. t-J&T, Jirmiter colligavit ligna, 
&c. criT, d t ns us, sp iss u s (pie fuit. (JS, insignem dedit . 


- . ; ( C f ‘l - # J 

mult as facilitates congessit . congregans nmltum 

boni. (Jump. j»«Xc, pdx, pdiT, , kc. Whence I 

am inclined to think, that the best, finest, most compact, &c. 
gold, or that usually brought from Ophir, was intended. 


Comp. v. 19. In Jer. x. 9, we are told that nnn 

1 J T '• - T : T * 

gold is brought from Uphaz; where, as also in Dan. x. 5, 
Uphaz is perhaps put for Ophir: a slight change in the 
pronunciation of the word having taken place. In Daniel 

we have OH 3 2 D'HJin and his loins girded about 

with the OH? of Uphaz: which is thus paraphrased m Rev. 

l. 13, xcii mpe^uutfLBvov rrgog roTg /nagroTg ^u/vqv —with a 

golden girdle. It is not impossible therefore that this 
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term D05 is used to signify the finest sort of.gold brought 

from Ophir; or (as Gesenius, after Bochart, Phaleg. lib. ii. 
c. 2?, has remarked), from Uphaz. But in 1 Kings, x. 18, 

we have nnT, which, 2 Chron. ix. 17, is "nntp nnt. Is 

this put for TEJiNTp ? Is it not a part, of or fjaS, 

disgregavit? purified ? &c. 

Ib. T Vith the onyx. Arab. cinereo colore 


fuit , et in genere Bicolor fuit, prcecellente albedine. 


- ^ O 


1 


3 ^ U 





Cogn. palluit: it. nigra et alba pars oculi. 

The Greeks seem to have termed this the onyx , on account 
of its resemblance to the colour of the thumb-nail (ok^. See 

Scapula). Braunius, de Vestitu Sacerdot. lib. ii. c. xviii. 
has a dissertation on it, and endeavours to shew that the 

sardonyx is meant. lb. And the sapphire. The 

Greek ca<r$ti%og is beyond doubt the same word ; although 
it is not certain, whether the stone so called by the mo¬ 
derns is exactly the same. Some think the lapis lazuli was 
the sapphire of the ancients. See Baierus de Sapphiro SS.; 
Bellermann de Urim etThummim ; Michaelis Supp. p. 1798 ; 
and the Cyclopaedias under the word ; and comp, the Arab. 

, and 

Precious stones were by no means unknown in these 
parts of Arabia, especially to the inhabitants of Sabas 
(2a£as), according to Diodorus Siculus, who says (lib. hi. 
§ xlvi.) after telling us of their vessels and furniture of gold 
and silver, rag d’ 6gopug xai di/oag yeusaTg £/aXa/c, X/ikxoXXjjro/j 

xai w/.vaTg htuXyipong' ana6av ryv ruv o/xa/v xara /Ago; oixodo t aiav 
mnotr t vrat davpaerriv ra7g noXureXsiaig, ra fsv yag aoy'joou xai 
ygoffov, ra 5’ eXefiavrog xai ruv hian^n^Qranm Xtd aiv, x. r. X. 

“ Laquearia et portce crebras ex auro et pretiosis lapillis 
phialas ostentant . Siquidem in totani cedium substructionem 
mirificos impendunt s unit us; nunc argento et auro, nunc ebore 
et lapillis exquisitis,” &c. 

17. And crystal. Arab. vitruni. It is 

possible, however, as noticed by Rosenmiiller from Niebuhr, 

£j Q 

that as signifies both glass and crystal in the mouths of 
the Arabs, so might this word among the ancient Hebrews. 
Ib. Pirrfinrw. Nor its barter: supp. i'ft’from the first member. 

See root Comp. Arab, jy*, j**, fy-«, and 

Ib. TQ"' 1 ??. The vessel of pure gold. Comp. 1 Kings, x. 21, 
where mention is made of vessels, 2rn ... 'b?, probably 
the same sort with that mentioned here, whether we take 
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T2, ns derived from T31D (r. yi, dimwit , exturbavit, 

conspicua Juit. **• effudit; or separavit , 

&c.), and then signifying the same thing with 'TOD; or, from 
TC 1 N, i. y. 'TOpis, and signifying o/* £/ze ^i/ze gold of Ophir . 
In every case the exegetical sense will be much the same. 

18. ttTDTl niDKn. Things high and massive. I have 

taken what appears to me to be the general force of these 
words, without attempting to discover their exact meaning 
as precious stones — if such indeed they have — which is 
perhaps now impossible. The first of these has been sup¬ 
posed by the Jews to signify coral , without either authority 
or probability, as far as I can see, — a thing by no means 
unusual with them. Aquila seems to have started the no¬ 
tion, that niowi signified costly array — which is to adopt, 
as I have done, the usual meaning of DVi —because, perhaps, 
the preceding word, iHDp“! (Ezek. xxvii. 16), signifies some¬ 
thing of that sort: and, for a similar reason perhaps, the 
Jews supposed 137? following, must signify coral. It strikes 
me as most probable, that even here, riicwn ought to be 
taken in the general sense of high thing s, as high or great 
in estimation : thus, 73731 ^ nw 71 — after reciting certain 
sorts of precious clothing — and things high (in value), even 
the ruby do they give , &c. niQbn, therefore, seems intended 
generally to describe various precious things; and to have 
been used here, in order to avoid a long description. The 
last word (1375), in this view, will be taken as standing for 
a class of precious stones, perhaps, of the highest possible 
value. In Prov. xxiv. 7, nittK'i is manifestly used in this 

sense : thus. Wisdom is an exceedingly high thing to a fool 
li.c. is too high for him, is of too great a price); therefore, 
in the gate he opens not his mouth. In Zech. xiv, 10, we 
find this word in the singular number, and apparently in 

this sense likewise. So also DNp, from Dip, llos. x. 14. 

The proper names thus written, as Deut. iv. 43 ; 

Josh. xx. 8 , &c. might have been given in consequence of such 
places having been situated on eminences; as in our High- 
town , and Low-town , in Bridgnorth, High Wycombe , &c. 

In the Arabic, the root seems to have taken the notion 

of precious , &c. rather than its primary one, viz. amavit , 
adamavit rem : adheesit propensiore affectu mater pullo, i.e. 
as conceiving the object to be very precious. Hence, perhaps, 
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too, the Hcb. albedine pur a candicans dorcas, be¬ 
cause a very beautiful and lovely object; and hence taken, 
by way of comparison, for the all-prevailing power of Christ, 
Numb. xxiv. 8 , where exultation , height, or dignity , would 

be a much more suitable translation of the word nbvi n, 
than “ strength.” Comp. ch. xxiii. 24; and the cogti. Arab. 

"if • • Q 

As to the second term, viz. ttbria, its primary general 

sense seems to be, consolidated , firm , compact , condense; 
and thence, secondarily, weighty , i. e. precious, as opposed 

to bp, light, vilis; just as or TQ3, is. Chald. tt?22, 

T •♦••• fJ O 

congregavit. Hence, jTCtftt732, eminentia collis. Arab. 

concretum quid , i.e. as ice of water, congealing of the blood, 
&c. not congelatum, in the sense of crystalistd; and hence 
crystals , as Dr. Gesenius thinks. The passages on which 
he grounds this are Ezek. xiii. 11. 13, where he takes the 

tiTOabN 'pIiN to signify hailstones; as "iVtll : lapis 

grand inis, docs in the iEthiopic, and is used also to signify 
crystal. Therefore he thinks the tt?'23b*J of Ezekiel, 

and the of Job, must also mean crystal . This is cer¬ 

tainly ingenious ; but it may be doubted whether it can be 
relied upon. For first, If we allow the of Ezekiel 

to contain the of Job, and the first to signify hail (coinp. 

perhaps of btf strong , and ; still, it will not follow 

that, because the iEthiopic puts hailstone for crystal gene¬ 
rally, these hailstones of Ezekiel will also signify crystal in 
the Hebrew. Certainly the hailstones of Ezekiel — to do 
what he predicates of them — must be large , such, perhaps, 
as those cast down from heaven in the times of Joshua 

(cli. x. 11 ), which are indeed termed stones of 

hail ,—the iEthiopic terms just cited. In Ezekiel, the term 

ttPpsbw scem9 intended to mark the destructive character, 

T • • 

nnd perhaps greatness, of these stones ; and, if we may take 

5 U 

this word a 9 equivalent to the Arabic ; congelatum 

would very well suit this purpose. But would this also suit 
the character of a precious stone equally well l Would it 
not rallier signify a great stone ? It is true nCKK: in the 
iEthiopic, means “ lapidibus in modtim den see grandinis 
obruit but the congealing implied in the term seems 

to be derived from the notion of freezing by cold, not by 
condensation, or the congregation of many particles, as it is 
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the case with 




In this sense of condensa- 


. tion too, is the verb jactato corpore super bius in- 

c ossify and snffusio , used. Comp. cogn. 


Syr. Arab. CJS ; and 


Chald. rips. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that both 

in Ezekiel, and here in Job, the term ttf'oa is used to signify 

aggregated, great , or the like : and hence, in the first case, 
to imply violence , ov force ; in the second, weight , and hence 
massiveness, or value. Besides, the rPD^DT, of the preceding 

verse, bids much fairer for signifying crystal than this word 

(r 

can. lb . 'tt'J Nothing has yet been offered on this 

place at all equal to the explanation of Bochart. Hieroz. 
Par. II. lib. v, cap. vi. which is this : “ Et extractio sajii- 
entiee pra> peninim .” u Sic eniin,” adds he, “ alluditur ad 
mod urn, quo vel conchae, vel margaritae e fundo maris extra¬ 
hunt ur.” .... “ Atqui a latere conchae manum subjiciunt, 
paS/cog rout; Hoy^/oug d<ro tov Xil)ov u-TroG-Trojfiiv, facile conchas ex 
saxo extrahunt. Qui conchas sic avot-ebav, Hebraice dice- 

rentur 'Dtpia. Atque ipsa tractio Tf^. seu dsro6<rvatg,” 

&c. See the whole chapter with Pareau on the passage. 

I have rendered T|t 2 ?p t by the getting ; because the extractio , 

here mentioned, take9 place with a view to this, i.e. by a 
meton. Some, however, have taken this word as signifying 
extent ., hence value , goodness: and this, Prov. iii. 15 ; viii. 11 , 
— which are 
favour. 


manifestly imitations of this place — very much 


1 !). According to some, the topaz of Arabia. 

Braunius de Vestitu Sacerd. lib. n. cap. ix.; Bellermann, 
Prim i t Thummim, p. 37, &e. ; Bohlen Abhandlung. der 
deulchen Gesollschaft, &c. i. p. 80, &c. According to others 
the jE thiopian emerald. Niebuhr Descrip. Arab. p. 41 ; 
Rosenm. I have retained the original word Cush , in order 
to avoid the ambiguity arising from the term uEthiopian . 
1 can discover no reason why the topaz should not be under¬ 
stood here, which Pliny tells us, lib. xxxvii. 32(8), “ Reperta 
est ... in Arabiae insula, quae Cytis vocatur : in qua Tro- 
godytae praedones, diutius fame . . . pressi cum her has radi- 
cesque effoderent, eruerunt tapazion.” Strabo, lib. xvi. places 
it in the Serpent Island, r\ bpiwdrig . . . vqcog, and says that it is 
a pellucid stone, and resembling gold. 

23. T^n. Hath made known , discriminate , clear , 

i.e. in that revelation of His will, which he has made known 
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to man : and this may be considered as one of the many places 
in this hook, in which a prior revelation is recognised. 

24. 12*1 For He, Sec. See the preliminary re- • 

marks to this chapter. 

25. mtoyb. Lit. To mahe; which, according to our 

idiom, requires appoint, determine, or the like, i.e. to fix the 
air in such a state of equilibrium as shall insure the objects 

a 

had in view by Him. lb. )?FI O'E*). And (that) lie may 

establish (the) waters , Sec. See Prov. viii. 27. We must 
not imagine, that the law of parallelism is so exact as to 
admit of no deviation, or that unity of expression is univer¬ 
sally observed by the sacred writers. See Gram. Art. 242, 4. 
The sentiments contained in this and the following verse, 
are sufficient to shew that Job had a deeper insight into 
natural philosophy, than most men are willing to allow was 
known to the patriarchs. The question here is evidently 
as to the relative weight and measure of the atmosphere, 
and waters respectively, and particularly with regard, first, 
to the descent of the rain ; and then, secondly, of the electric 
fluid, as observed in the lightning: and all this as regulated 

by permanent and unvarying laws. niVip rtrjb. Lit. The 

cleaving, or splitting, of the sounds or thunders ; by which 
the lightning or thunderbolt is apparently meant. 

27. TM. Then, i.e. when this took place at the creation, 

when all these great works were completed, He saw; 

alluding perhaps to the passages in Gen. i. 4, &c. 

. . . Erribw lb. Pnscn. And described it. He made 

«. T • 

known this His wisdom to those who lived in the first ages, 

by giving them His first revelations. Ib . Lit. 

Investigated it. Syr. and Arab. “ Weighed and made known." 
This seems to be one of those cases, in which the simple verb 
denotes also the permission , &e. of the action implied by if, 
to others. See Glass. Phil. Sacr. lib. iii. tract, iii. canon xi. 
ed. 1743, pp. 774, 5 : if, indeed, it ought not to be pointed 

and read rnftn, in the Pihel form; which is not improbable. 

Comp. vr. 23. This subject is taken up and beautifully 
discussed in Prov. viii. and Ps. xxxiii. : the power and 
effects of the thuuderbolt are also powerfully described in 
Ps. xxix. See. 

28. D'Twb Lit. And He sags to the man. This, I 

T T T • “ ^ 

conceive, alludes to the intercourse which God is said to 
have had with our first parents (see Gen. i. 28, &c.) ; and 
Contains, perhaps, a summary of the religious knowledge 
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imparted to them. If so, the wisdom realised by the fear 
of (iod , is here finely contrasted with that which was the 
. source of every human misery, and which the disobedience 
of the fall bestowed on the man y and on his posterity,—Comp. 
Gen. i. 27; ii. 16; iii. 9, 17; Prov. viii. 22, — of which, 
however, the several parts of the Book of Job contain the 
most perfect accounts we have. That some Scriptures existed 
in the very earliest ages of the world, but which have long 
been lost, the citation found in the Epistle of Jude, and the 
allusions made by St. Paul to the faith of the ancients (Heb. 
x\. 4-6, &c.) are ample proofs. See also Job, ch. iv. 12 ; 
viii. 8, 9, &c. with the notes. (t The Book of Jasher,” Josh, 
x. 13, and of “ The Wars of the Lord,” Numb. xxi. 14, 
seem also to have been ancient books of Scripture, which 
Divine Providence did not deem it necessary to preserve. 

lb. *131 See Prov. viii. 13 ; Ps. cxi. 10. 

■ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


2. Lit. Who givesy or can give out y i. e . say, 

declare, that I am now as I was in mouths past. It 
may be doubted therefore, whether this is perfectly equi¬ 
valent to the “ utinam" of the Latins, or to the u Ohf &c. 
of our Auth. Vers. I have not, however, thought it worth 
while to alter it, as it expresses the exegetical sense suffi¬ 
ciently correct, lb. *'£’'3. Lit. As in the days of i. e. we 

have here the state of construction marked, with reference 
to the whole sentence following : an occurrence not uncoin- 
mon in Oriental writers. Gram. Art. 224, 5. 


3. "H3 iVns. Lit. In His mailing His candle shine. Rosen- 


midlcr thinks the first of these words cannot be taken in a 


transitive sense, unless we suppose it to be an abbreviated 

form of lliphhil for ibnns. It is very certain, however, 

that in this family of languages, the same words are often 
used in both a transitive and intransitive sense. Most gram¬ 
marians are aware of this (Gram. Art. 228, 3, note). If 
this be true, we need not recur to a Hiphhil form for the 
purpose of explaining the force of this word. It may, how¬ 
ever, be taken two ways, either by supposing it here to have 
a transitive sense, as, In His mailing His light to shine ; 
or by supposing the latter term to involve an Epanorthosis, 
as, In its shining (viz.) His light , i.c. I mean His light , or 

luminary. Grum. Art. 216, 4. Arab. Jj*>, apparuit , splen- 
dere ctvpit nova luna. See on ehap. xxv. 5. As light is 
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often put for prosperity, and darkness for adversity; so here, 
the meaning seems to be, When He gave me prosperity, I 
pursued my course with ease, whatever difficulty met me. 
See ch. xxii. 28, note. 

4. 'Enn. My vigour . Symmachus, sv r,>iioat; v:orr,rcg fiov. 

Rosenimiller has a good remark here to this effect, viz. As 
the Eastern people of this family consider the autumn as the 
commencement of the year; and as they term this season 

. s j 

Arab. L tempus exeundi ad poma legetula, &c. 

and as the fruits, rains, &c. of this season are termed 

those of the spring o%J///xa; it was natural enough to name 

the season and dispositions of youth after it. Hence Chald. 

nW'in, acies, acumen: it. adolescentia, juventus: which the 

■> 

Targumist gives here for the word in question. Syr. 

a t 

acutus, asper , &:c. Ib. YD2. Lit. In making firm, step¬ 
ping up, &c. Arab. jbmus fuit. occlusit ostium, 

construitur cum l5 ac ; as in this place. Cogn. impe- 

divit. prohibuit. obstruxit . «x£, stabilivit , firma- 

vit, &c. The root fun davit, <Scc. only, is in use in the 

Hebrew, from which this word is regularly derived. This 
is, therefore in all probability, its primary sense. When 
used in the sense of secret — if, indeed, it ever requires that 
sense — fixed, determined ; hence recognised , and allowed 
matter or purpose, is perhaps its real import. Comp, 
ch. i. 10 ; iii. 23. 

6. Lit. In washing , i. e. actively or passively. 
Gram. Art. 146, 8, note. Ib . n^nst, usually ns!?ri, milk. 

Arab. l*=i, spissum , et velut durum fuit lac. lb. And 

(the) rock , I doubt whether a rock , in its proper sense, can 
be said to pour out rivers of oil in any case; but, as the 
cistern, or vat, applied to the oil-press, might be, and pro¬ 
bably was, occasionally cut out of stone; it might with pro¬ 
priety enough be termed "AS, rock. Again, as is used, 
as a verb, to signify arc tare, premere, press, it might here 
have been applied to signify the instrument by which pres¬ 
sure was effected. But, as the passage is evidently figurative, 
as is also a similar one in Deuf. xxxii. 13, the transition 
from the stone instrument to the natural rock, is perhaps 
allowable enough. I construe with me, with "AS; 

which will therefore be equivalent to my press. ^4 press 
tvith me, would scarcely be English. Comp. ch. xxiii. 10. 
lb. 'jbs. Streams, rivulets. See ch. xx. 17, and the note. 

7. rnrpbv. Auth. Vers. “ Through the citg. y ' This 
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passage appears to me to have been entirely misunderstood. 
rnj?p, signifies “ contignatio , contignatum &c. rnip, iig- 

nusy trabs. Sam. porta : also rnp, contignavit . Our rnj? f 

or rnp, therefore, I take as exhibiting only a different 

form of rnp, as rnpb does of rnpb. If so, it must also 

1 ■ m • 

signify contignatio , or something very like it. Now, we read 
in Neh. viii. 4, that when Nehemiah read the book of the 

law to the people, he stood , upon a 

tower , oi* pulpit , of wood. This I presume might also be 
termed iTip, contignatio , i. c. a wooden frame or scaffold; 

and, as it was placed, 2irnn 'Opb, in the front of the square 

or broad open place , and also in front of one of the gates, 

E'Zpn'nyu; 'Opb (ib. vr. 3), it seems very probable that this 

was a place, and machine, not unlike that in which Job also 
set up his seat. Again, in 2 Kings, xi. 14, we are told 
that the king stood upon the pillar, according to the custom , 

Trarrrby iQi?. This was therefore a customary 
place of authority. Again, in 2 Chron. vi. 13, Solomon is said 
to have made ritpn^ "ii s 3, Auth. Vers. “ a brazen scaffold 

but it is certain that "11*3 must mean something like a bason , 

or perhaps tub: a name ironically applied to a pulpit. 

Upon this he stood (*pby and delivered his dedicatory 

prayer. Comp. Prov. viii. 1-4; ix. 3, 14; xi. 11; in all 
which the term occurs, and in all, I think, in this sense. 

In the first, it is said to be near the gates : in the second, 

wisdom is said to cry, or preach , rrjfl 'KnD '5:rbv. In the 

third, 121 N&3~bv, which is just the of Job. Compare 

Homer’s account of Telemachus’s proceeding to’address the 
( i reeks, Odvss. (3. 1. 10, et scq. Mr\ p 7 ( ae v cig ayo%r\\> —"E^ero 5' 
iv -rt'rpoc 5s yigovrtg. i( 1? err exit We ad concionem — 

Scdrbat autem in patris sella, cesserunt vero (ei ) senes The 

i} - V 

op - pulpit , of the Mohammedans at the present day is, 

I believe, precisely the same thing; and it is used for pre¬ 
cisely the same purposes as those just noticed, i. e. on public 
occasions, whether political or religious. The use of the 
term rnj? in Solomon, may perhaps be accounted for on the 

ground of his being a manifest imitator of the language of 
Job. From the context it is evident, that Job here speaks 
of his reception in public, and upon the occasion of his ad¬ 
dressing the people, I have translated as if written 

for rnir'bw. ; these particles being often put the one for the 
other. The passage may, however, be elliptical for 

and in mg standing upon the pulpit. See. The gene- 
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ral sense is the same in either case. See also Vitringa de 
Synagoga Vetere, lib. i. pars i. cap. viii. § xi. to the end of 
the chapter. Comp. 2 Kings, ix. 13 ; 2 Chron. ix. 18. 

8. SMSnyi. Lit. And they became hidden , i.e. oil the occa¬ 

sion of my appearance they withdrew , out of respect to me, 
and, the elders arose and stood , i. e. as always has 

been the custom when some great and venerable personage 
ha9 appeared. 

9. D'bpi Lit. They restrained (i.e. themselves) in, 

or as to sentences; which I take to mean, they did not pre¬ 
sume to speak during Job’s address. This construction with 
2 occurs in ch. iv. 2, and? xii. 15, which the following mem- 

tr 

ber seems to confirm. 12*1 And the hand, See. See 
cb. xxi. 5. 

10. -4s to utterance. The first of these words 
signifies properly any sound , as of thunder, waters, musical 
instruments, persons walking, the voice, &c. In the Arabic 

£> O ✓ 

it is applied to speaking only ; and hence Jyi, a sentiment , 

dictum , &c. I take it here as a nominative absolute. Gram. 
212, 3, note; 216, 10, 11. Rosenmiiller and some others 
take it as affording a construction similar to those in Gram. 
Art. 215, 12. But, even in this case, the first word might 

be considered as a nom, abs. as in truth 03it£?b!l, in the paral¬ 
lel, ought to be. lb. ^NBrp.. Lit. Became hidden , which is 

equivalent here to seemed hidden , i.e. so acted as if they had 
not been present, retired. Comp. vr. 8. Hence we see 
the necessity of introducing such auxiliary words as will 
take away the stiffness usually visible in translations, and 

the precise sense of our original unembarassed and 

11. vnRN '3. When the ear , See. This, I take, as so far 
opposed to the sentiments immediately preceding, as to be 
declarative of what positively took place when Job com¬ 
menced his harangue; i.e. The attention afforded, whether 
by the ear or the eye, in their eagerness to catch the senti¬ 
ments, or to view the person, of Job, respectively, clearly 
shew r ed how r very greatly he w r as esteemed. 

12. VH fcbnbjns. Lit. For I deliver , i.e. at this time. 
See. It was my practice now to deliver, <fcc. ; i. e. delivered. 

13. Vi nagbH nbi. Lit. And the widow's heart, Sc c. 

T T * 

Job, it may be observed, here appeals to the same criterion 
of conduct as lie does when judging of others, chh. xxiv. 
3, 21 ; xxxi. 16. Comp. Ps. xciv. 6; cxlvi. 9, &c. 

14. 'FitEtab I put on righteousness , as a garment. 
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I habited myself in it, or, as we say, habituated myself to it: 

it was my constant practice. And it clothed me; 

i.e. became the means of my protection, defence, and adorn¬ 
ing. Comp. Isa. lix. 17. lb. A s a cloak, &c., my 

judgment , just decisions as a judge, supp. '’DtPaV'., clothed me. 

15. 'iT^rr Lit. Eyes I became. I took upon me 

the office of seeing for those who could not do so, and of 
walking for the lame ;— 

16, of being a father to those who were as helpless as 


children ; — and I investigated such causes of complaint as I 
could not otherwise know. So Telemachus of his father. 


Odyss. 3. 47 : .... ( 3 a ov'Xsug, <ra rjjg S’ a) g ijmog 73e v . . . . “ hn- 
perabat; paterque velut , mitis erat It. 1. 234, ib. 

17. So , i.e. accordingly, I broke to pieces, shi- 

vered , &c. Gram. Art. 234, 2. Ib. rrii?briE. Canine teeth , 
fangs. See Tod’s Johnson under Fang. 


18. And I say, i.e. said, 'DfVOV. Lit. With my 
nest , i.e. my wife and children, in the bosom of my family, 
having lengthened out my life to a good old age. Comp. 
Ilcsiod. opera et dies, i. 301,307. Rosenm. The term nest is 
usually, and very appropriately, applied to persons in pro¬ 
sperity. See Numb. xxiv. 21 ; Dent, xxxii. 11 ; Isa. x. 14, 
&e. So in Macbeth, “ What , all my pretty chickens /” &c. 

19. YH My root (is) opened out , &c. ; i.e. The 

whole of my substance, family, See. flourished as if irrigated 
in every part with streams of waters. See vr. 6, with note, 
btp*). And the dew lodgeth , &c.; i.e. by night the dew re¬ 
freshes the heads of my crops, just as the waters nourish 
their roots. The singular, in each case here, is taken gene- 
rically for the whole class. 

As much mistake exists on the use of the word bft, dew , 

in certain parts of the Old Testament, it may not be amiss 

to notice this here. In Ps. cx. 3, we have ^jrnV bto, 

• ^ 

the dew of thy birth; to which Isa. xxvi. 19 is a parallel: 

viz. rvhiN btt, the dew of lights , i. e. gloriously re¬ 

flecting the light (is) thy dew: i.e. of Christ, intimating 
his coming and success. This is certainly a pro¬ 
phecy. Again, in Isa. xviii. 4, we have, -nW'bv n? Oh? 

Oh? bn 2»f>, which I translate : When' (the) heat 
becomes clear to light, i. e. is converted into clear light, even 
as (the) thick rain-cloud dropping down its dew, in the heat 
of harvest. This, I think, is another prediction of the 
coming of Christ, as the sequel at vr. 7 clearly shews. 
Jehovah is here represented as looking with pleasure on the 
establishment of his religious worship in Jerusalem, liis spi¬ 
ritual Zion, when the fire of persecution is employed to 
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destroy it; but which, from His overruling Providence, ter¬ 
minates in the more ample diffusion of its heavenly light, 
even to the extremities of the earth ; just as the dew-drop- 
pings of the cloud are a refreshment and blessing during the 
otherwise scorching heat of the harvest. Comp. Mic. v. 6, 
which predicts the very same thing, by the instrumentality 
of that remnant of which Paul professed himself to be one. 
Rom. xi. 1-5. Under the term dew y therefore, something 
refreshing , ennobling , or the like, is manifestly intended. 
Lowth’s notion is, that number or multitude is implied, be¬ 
cause dew-drop9 are numerous : but this is not the Oriental 

notion. Used as a verb, in the Arabs mean, “ Leviter 
terram humectavit ros. Intrans. leviter maduit terrse. Pla- 
cuit; gratus fuit, patuit, commoda ei fuit terra: admiratus 
est, Icetatus est ob rem : eminuit , excelluit. Conj. iv. i.q. 

sup erne ctscendit supra ilium : ortus est , &c. And, 

as a noun, grata pulchritudo , noctis, &c. Adjectiv. 

Humidus et bonus , salutaris, dies, &c. The Persians use the 


word dew, in the same way. So Saadi, pref. to Gulistan, 


-r 


- U 3 


=5. U- 


Upon the red rose , pearls of dew 


had fallen: i. e. they speak of the dew as glorious from the 
light which it reflects, and the appearance of precious pearls 
which it assumes. Hence we may see, in what sense the 
term bto is applied to the birth above noticed, as well as in 
other numerous instances in which it occurs. Cant. v. 2. 

btt NbttD therefore, is best explained by Dr. E. 

Clarke when he tells us, that the hair of one of the Sultanas 
at Constantinople might be said to be powdered with dia¬ 
monds.— Clarke’s Travels . 


20. Fibrin. Lit. It canses t or makes renewal; i.e. is 
renewed . See ch. xiv. 7, 14; As if he should say, renews 
of itself, without any effort of mine. 

21. TOTDttT'b. To me gave they ear . Comp. vr. 11, &c. 
lb. ^brrjl. And did homage. The dagesh in b is said to be 
euphonic. If not, the root is perhaps nbn, not bn' 1 ; aud, 
in that case, the verb will be in Pihel, for ^bn% They placate , 

render homage , or the like. Arab. Sit avis Juit: trails. 

suavem reddidit. See Ps. xi. 18 ; xlv. 13, &c. It is evident, 
that this word was not intended, by those who affixed the 

points, to give the same sense with sibrp., vr. 23. 

Ib. VO •'TO’TO. Kept silence , iob to them y by a pleonasm, 
for, they kept their silence . We have here Wp, for 
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the first radical letter being doubled, instead of the second, 
as it is usual in the Chaldaic. This would he taken as a 
proof by some, that this book was Chaldaised, and was there¬ 
fore written since the captivity. But this is to assume too 
much on the authority of the points (see my Sermons and 
Dissertations, pp. 188, 189), and to forget that Job resided 
on the borders of Chaldea, lb. ( At ) my counsel, iab 

for V135?b. Arab. XlLc. Monitio. Hence, lie!*. 

i * * 

Condon at or, the office which Job seem9 to have sustained, 
according to this context. 

22. F]bri. My speech , i.e. the conclusions to which 

I came, fell on them just a9 dew does upon the herbs ; and 
it satisfied them. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 1, 2, and supp. "itpas, 
from the next verse. 

23. ttfipbnb. For the latter or spring rains , by which 
the fruits, &c. were filled for the time of gathering: i.e. 
They drank in my discourse just as vegetation does these 
rains. 

n * 

24. irfi pntW8- Both members may here be taken interro¬ 
gatively, thus: Do I smile on them? Are they not confident? 
1 prefer, however, taking the passage as elliptical for pntpN -lb, 

&c. See Judg. viii. 19; and ch. vi. 2. Ib. *05 "liNT. And 
at the light of my countenance , &c. ; i. e. at the expression of 

my pleasure : imitated Prov. xvi. 15. Jb. pb'Q^ b$b. They 
were not cast down. I take this passage to be elliptical for 

DrVDQ pVsp, bib. They caused not their countenances to fall; 
i.e. became not despondent, .cast down, &c. See Gen. iv. 
5, 6, where this phraseology occurs twice. The “ Et lucem 
vultus mei non dejieiebant ” of Rosenmuller, is unwarranted 
by lhe usage of the Hebrew Bible, and I think of all the 
cognate dialects, not to insist on its frigidity and want of 

point here. 

11 

25. Vl ~>rnN. I chose out , &c. is so often used in 

• • 7 • ■ 

the Hebrew for manner , custom , institute , law , or the like* 

as indeed its equivalent, is in the Arabic, that no 

doubt ought to exist here, as to the sense intended; which 
appears to be, I select their laws, appoint their usages , &c. 

For I sit a chief, yea dwell among them as a king , 
&c. In both which cases Job would be absolute, and there¬ 
fore possess the power of making laws. See Ps. xxix. 10. 
lb. Tn?3. Lit. In the section: i.e. the great division ofan^ 
army. In the Oriental camps,—as may be seen by referring 
to such drawings of them as are to be found in their MSS. 
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and to the descriptions of them as given by Xenophon and 

others—of which a valuable collection ha9 been made by the 

Earl of Munster, and will, it is hoped, shortly be published 

— the royal tent occupies the central part. In or near this 

a court of justice is held (which, indeed, formed the prse- 

torium of the Romans). From this, edicts are issued ; in it, 

causes are heard and determined. This I take to be explan- 

n • 

ation sufficient of the following 131 also ; because it 

is in this court that complaints are preferred, investigated, 
and redressed. The whole of which shews that Job was, 
during his prosperity, an Oriental prince of paramount power 
and authority, and such as we might expect the feodal lord 
of the whole land of Uz w r ould be. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

1. 131 Lit. Persons less than myself as 

to days: i. e. my juniors. Ib. 131 CV /Vtpb. This verb, 

with dtP, and 7H3, is often used in the sense of giving out, 
estimating, &c., as often remarked ; so here, I take to place 
with , to mean to rank with , i. e. consider of the same value. 
So Jerome, the Syr., and LXX. ; which last has, with 
the Arabic, two different renderings of this passage, lb. 

With the doys: generally understood of the dogs 
employed by the shepherds ; but it may be doubted whether 
the meaning is not, the dogs which tore the flock . For, I 
think, no instance occurs in the Old Testament in which the 
term dog, is used in a good sense. If so, these persons were 
more detestable in Job’s estimation than the dogs which 
worried his flock. In any other sense, the passage would be 
without point. For, if Job considered the dogs of his flocks 
“ faithful creatures,” and assistants in guarding his property, 
it could have been no disgrace to be ranked with them. I 
think an Arab would understand this passage in the same 
way. See Jer. xv. 3; Ps. xxii. 17; lxviii. 24. Strabo 
tells us, lib. xvi. § 10, that a people in Arabia, styled 
o/ Kwa/LoXyty and "Aypoi, actually kept large dogs for the pur¬ 
pose of hunting the wild buffaloes. From the little that is 
said of this people, it should seem extremely probable that 
buffalo-hunting would not be the only use made of these 
dogs. 

2. rf?3 Contempt , insolence, insolent power , See., 

shall surely pei ish. The place is elliptical for 131 iD'by 

nbs. The Soorah has on this root, 
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i.c. To make a sour face . 




L>' 

*dl 



Co 


^iJl aj What a vile sourness of face did he 

exhibit ! By which is meant , the mouth and both sides of it. 

£7 U ** ✓ 

it. , deformis ; subrisit , leviter strinxit dentes , &C. 

Castell gives, chetrensis y from Bar 

Bahlul, as Syriac for integritas. Gesenius has, in his He- 
bniisches unci Chaldaischcs Handwbrterbuch, p. xx. edit. 
1828, Leipzig, called Castell in question on this article. But 
he has signally failed in this attempt. In the first place, 
Dr. Gesenius has given the passage — as he says — as it 
occurs in Bar Bahlul. But this transcript is any thing but 
correct, if the Cambridge copy may be relied on, which 


gives it thus : ^ 


O O 


> j OlAlfcA J - 4-0 4 4 


'> 'A •> _ 

«G10 |ccn O^LQD Ccn J O^LQDl Cl 

■ ■ 

cm v>. Which I translate thus : Colocii Kiietri. 

Almaruzi verified it f and , according to Bar Serushoi , it is 
the Kiietha of San tar.— Bor this Santar was the (Bant 
Khetri;—and it is the city of Teheran . Bar Ali has, ac¬ 
cording to Gesenius: jgai^ocn c^oi |A.^o 

• * 

oiA^ rJ.\ Coloch is the city 

(termed) Khctra of Santar: — he is the Giant Khetri: — 

which is near Tacrit on the Tigris . Nothing can be more 
certain, I think, than that these are two totally different ex¬ 
planations of the same phrase, and not names of different 
places as Gesenius thinks. In the next place, he has done 
wrong in separating these two terms, and in giving no just 
translation of the second of them, llis words are, “ Coloch 
ist die stadt,” &c.; wdiereas must be a patronymic, or 

adjective, qualifying the preceding word. Again, “ Nach 
deni (Wdrter-) Buche des Almervvesi ” (Almaruzi, Bib- 
lioth. Orient. Assem. tom. iii. p. 258,) is also erroneous: 
for, had Bar Bahlul intended this, he must have written 




i ♦ 

aUo *3 not -.lopo2^> oua/^, as Gesenius has 

given it. Nor is Castell correct here, who gives integritas , 


sanitas , as translations of or nnns : for then th e 

word ought to have been cnl^, nn2 not ow*, with the 

doubled: it being unusual with Bar Bahlul, and indeed 
with all Carslnini writers, to express the teshdeed (*“) of the 

E E 
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Arabs in this way. All, therefore, that either Bar Bahlul, 
or Bar Ali, says, is, that by this combination, viz. 

is meant a certain city, so called after a giant 
once so named : and, by the former, that we are indebted 

to an author surnamed Almarwuzi for ascertaining this. 

O 0 y 

The truth however is, this oAj is the Calali , rns, of 

Gen. x. 11, 1*2 ; the UAd of Ephrein Syrus (Com. on Gen. 

0 

p. 58), which he tells us is Khetra. Tlie giant in 

question, therefore, is probably Nimrod. See Ephrem, 1. c. 

0 o 

Once more : If we may suppose that -^ had, in the 
Syriac, some such meaning as that which Jauhari and 
the author of the Kamoo9 assign to z^ ; the phrase 

in question would signify something like Fierce Knctrian , 

0 0 

or inhabitant of Khetra; so that \ and | -^\i ■ , giant , 

£> ; a ^ 

warrior, Heb. “riaa, would be synonymous, or nearly 

so : and such sense will admirably suit the places in Job in 

which nbo occurs. Comp. gjj', jels., £L>, &c. 

From which it should seem, that contempt , insolence , or 
fierceness, must be meant.—“ Virium integritatem .... Quem 
sensum inter veteres Syrus expressit,” says Rosenmiiller here. 

0 O •> £ 

But the Syr. signifies just what the Arab. does : 

viz. “ magnitudo, magnificentia , superbia, fastus” Which, I 
must be excused in thinking, carries the matter consider¬ 
ably beyond the virium integritatem of this writer. He 
likewise cites ch. v. 26, where he thinks this word must 
mean integritatem , i. e. completes annis , &c. It is very true, 
this may be made to suit that passage, and yet be very far 
from the real meaning of the word. Jerome lias taken 
“ abundantia ,” which Rosenmiiller thinks may be applied to 

years : but, to me, this is most improbable. The Syr. has 

Arab. quiete; which can hardly apply to 

the age of the person so described, but to the manner 
of his interment. One would think that honourably, in 
splendour , magnificence , &c., in a good sense, would be 
meant: in the passage under consideration, the same in a 
bad one. Nor is it necessary to suppose, with Rosenmiiller, 

that the LXX. and Symmachus must have read nbs, instead 

of, nbs, merely because the one has given tfumXi/a, the other 
rrav rb 'ifog tynv. For, if this word has some such sense as 
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magnificence, excessiveness , &c., in one sense or other (and 
lienee be cognate with nb3), there is no good reason for 
supposing that these renderings resulted from a different 
reading. lb. i^bs. Lit. On them , which here is, perhaps, 
equivalent to with them ; and it will suit our idiom better. 
Upon them, however, might be meant: i.e. their insolence, 
&c. shall exhaust itself upon themselves : it shall wear out, 
fail , on their own persons. 

3. TiDba. Hardly beset , &c. See ch. iii. 7. lb, 


V V . C 


Yesterday. Arab.jj^h See ch. viii. 9; Gen. xix. 34; xxxi.29, 

&c. This word must be construed with the preceding mem¬ 
ber. Died. Sic. speaking of the wretched inhabitants of these 
parts, says (lib. iii. xiv.) : Tag 5s oiyjffs/g sy^ovffiv ovz uhroDsv Trig 
^ct\dr77)s rragd rag payjag, xaff dg tiaiv ov (xh\w fiaOitou xo/Xddsg, 
dXXd zat (pdpayysg dvd/MaXoi, zai gtsvo/ GravTiXojg cdjXomg, ffzoXiaTg 
exTgoca/g rrig (puffscog S/siXtj/z/isvo/, il Habitant non procul a 
mari per litorum crepidines, ubi non solum profundee sunt 
cavitates, sed hiatus ctiam incequales, et valles per angust ce, in 
tortuosos a natura anfractus dispertit.ee Strabo, lib. xvi., 
speaking apparently of the same people, says: Ilv be r/g iv 

fidOsi’llvbba yo/xvqruv dvOpd-rojv zarotzia, rogoig y^uijxhuiv, z.r.X. . . . 
rroXu o' sffrt trag avroTg TrXr^og tuv dyg/ajv (3oc*tv‘ drrb 5s rrjg ro'brcxv 
zed ruv aXXuv 3t?s/wi/ zgtojpayidg ^wffiv: endv bs /xi j5ev 'S'/jgeuffufff, rd 
^rigd osg/xara eV f dtigaziag oftTuvreg, doxoZvTat rrj toiuott] rgopij . 

“ Fait etiam JEndera queedam interius gymnetarum (sic a 
nuditate et exercitatione dictorum) hominum domicilium , qui 
arcu ... ntuntur .... Summa est apud eos syloestrium bourn 
multitude, quorum et aliarum car nib us vitam sustentant. Ubi 
nihil capiunt , sicca coria prunis assantes pro cibo usurpant 


n 


4. 'tt'l nnbD. The salt shrub on the branch, &c. This, as 


i? *> 7 

Boeliart has ingeniously shewn, is the or 




the Syrians, and dXt/xov of the Greeks. See the Hieroz. 
* • 

pars i. lib. iii. eh. xvi. According to I bn Beitar,— cited by 
him,— it is a shrub not unlike the bramble, and with which 
fences are made; but it has no thorns. Its leaf is like that 
of the olive, but wider. It grows near the sea-shore, and in 
hedges. Its tops are eaten when fresh. According to 
Athenaeus, cited likewise by him, the poorer Pythagoreans 
plucked and ate it : Ev rfj yugdboa rguyovrsg dXifia, zai xaxa 
Toiavrct ffoXXiyovreg. — Athen. iv. 6. See the place also in 

Rosenmiiller. lb, n s ttr’'ba) is best explained in the passage 
from Ibn Beitar, above alluded to, viz. lil Ailjdslj 

AJfk* Its extremities are eaten when fresh, lb. ^"1^1 

in □'’pJH'l. And the broom-root , &c. From what has been 
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said by Celsius (Hierobot. par. 1 . pp. 246, 250), Scbultens, 
Forskal, and others, it is sufficiently certain that a sort of 
broom must be meant. Forskal, who saw it when on his 
travels, has particularly described it. P. 216, &c. he says: 

S 

“ Genista , Raetam ” (Arab, “ foliis simplicibus; ramis 

alternis, striatis ; fructu ovali, unoloculari. . .. Rosettse vidi 
plantam e desertis allatain ; postea abundantissime cres- 
centem invenj circa Sues in campis arenosis , altitudine fruc- 
ticuli.” ... . u Vitae pauperrimee symbol urn est, Job, xxx. 4, 5, 
et hominis in deserto palantis; cui nullum superest alimentum 
nisi hujus radicis, quam Arabum nemo gnstare cupit propter 
amaritiem. Designat quoque ipsa loca sterilia , tristia , sine 
arbore et umbra ; ipse frutex ramis sparsis, raris, miserum 
est refugium in aperto et fervido campo (Confer. 1 Reg. 
xix. 4). Igne injecta fragore tonat , velut juniperus, liaec 
nota apprime convenit animo iracundo et immiti. l^s. cxx. 4.” 

Suppl. Michaelis. Ib . Dpnb. Their bread , i. e. their food 
generally. In like manner the New Zealanders, when re¬ 
duced to great want, dig up the fern-roots, which they 
bruise with a stone, Sec. and then eat. Strabo tells us, 
lib. xvi. § 9, that a people termed P/£o <pdyoi (root-eaters) lived 
near the rivers not far from Meroe: they are also termed 
"EXt/o/, because, says he, they pull up the roots from the 
neighbouring lake, beat them with stones, make them into 

cakes, and cook them in the sun : did rb ex rou rra?ax.ei t aUo'j 

* ? 


pi^orofLouvrag s'Xouc, xbrrretv Xfto/$ xai uva e z\udrt:iv /xa£«r, ^X/acravra; 

d't (Titz?g$ui. And Pliny, lib. xxxii. c. 35, as cited ch. xxviii. 
19, above, that a certain people, pressed with hunger, dis¬ 
covered the Topaz by digging up roots for their sustenance, 
in these same parts. Whence it is evident, that this custom 
prevailed here. Strabo again, ib. a little earlier, tells us, 
that from the roots of certain trees producing incense, the 
juice is likewise extracted for eating. 'F,v 6s rate xfo roD 


E vtpoarou v7)6otg dsvdga <puuTbtu XiZdvou rrveovra, ajv rag pi^ccg xXo>- 

/xekwv pe?v. And, a few lines still earlier, we have an 
account of salt-pits, and places in which the inhabitants erect 
huts of salt; just as Ibn Batuta tells us is the case in Sudan, 
in Africa (my Translation of these Travels, p. 232, &c.). 
Strabo’s words are : ’E^ xoX<ry/ xeTrai rroXig r tppa, ;/aX- 


daiojv (puyddojv ex (3aQv\cbvog oixoovtojv aX/xug/6a, xai eyovru >v d\wag 

rug oixiaCy x. r. X. And again (lib. xvi. 13), that in the 
winter, when the Ichthyophagi cannot get fisli,.they collect 
certain thorns, bruise them, and make them into cakes : 


which thorns however when green, they suck. lie adds, 
they live in caves, or in cots constructed of whales’ bones 
and olive branches. These are just such persons as those 
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described in our context by Job. Diod. Sic. (lib. iii. 
xxiii.) speaks of persons inhabiting the shores of Arabia in 
much the same terni9. He then tells us of the Yi?o<pdyot, in 
terms corresponding with those used by Strabo; and again 
(ib. xxiii.), of the YXotpdyoi and (it. Strabo, 

lib. xvi. ^ 9), material- and seed-eaters : and adds, Kara Sh 

rbv d'/.Xov y.aifov rr^g fiordvrig rr\g ev raTg ffxia^o/xsvatg Gvvayxciatg 
syj^oijfivrig xa/ fivo/AS vqg, <7rgo6<pigovrai rr,v ‘7go6qvz<jrdrr l v. “ Reliquo 
tempore ex herbae cujusdam multifidae genere, quae in con- 
vallibu9 umbrosis nascitur, dulcissimam quamque comedunt.” 
And, a little further on, ’ AvuZuIvovgiv Jen' rd devdga, xa I rdg 
dra/.o'jg r&v axoifjjovoov ‘rgcxlfegovrai. “ Conscensis arboi’ibus 
ramos teneriusculos depascuntur.” Mr. Rich, also found, 
in his Residence in Koordistan, vol. i. p. 115, persons eating 
certain bulbous root9. 

5. From within , opposed to without (comp. Deut. 

xxxii. 25 ; 2 Cor. vii. 5, &c.). Syr. Pars intima; hence 

0 Y S ^ 

|a^> communitas „ Arab, y*. Interior i)ars dornus . It cer¬ 


tainly was a custom among the ancient Arabs to expel certain 
characters from society ; and to this Harith alludes in his 
Moallakat Poem (vr. pv, ed. Vullers), in these words: 





Ju - „ - v 5 -c 


“ Aramo ortus ille , talem virum oportet cursu clngant equi , 
impedientes, quominus per hastes suos e patria expellatur 
And, it is curious enough to remark, the Scholiast on this 

verse tells us that this ^jiy Aramite, was the progenitor of 

Hz, See also Gen. x. 22, 23; 1 Chron. i. 17. The 

custom is therefore, probably one of those of the times of 
Job. 

fi. Lit, In the abrupt, brohen, place o f the valleys . 

bee the extract from Forskal, on vr. 4 above. Ib. lm 'nil. 
In the holes of, See. Such were the Horites (Gen. xxxvi. 20). 
Etym. Tin, or Tin, foramen. Arab.^^-, id. Of such holes, 
or excavations made in the rocks, many of the mountainous 
parts of Palestine now tibound, and particularly the rocks in 
Idumea. Mr. Rich saw a very large number of such caves, 
not far from Mousal.—Residence in Koordistan, vol. ii. p.94. 
In the language of Harith, in his Moallakat Poem, vr. p^/\, 

M .» U ^ 

l r*i>* u Cacumina montium , terraque lapi- 
dosa , peditibus difficilis .” 

7. v-’HPT rifTP. Beneath the broom-pea . We, learn, from 
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] Kings, xix. 4, 5, that Elijah sat down and slept beneath 
the Dm; which, as above, is the Broom-shrub. It ap¬ 
pears, that in these desert places no other trees are found; 

and also, that a sort of oval-formed fruit grows on them. 

Now, according to Bar Balilul, Pva*, signifies Esccb, S. ali- 

menti genus, jrisa cicerculcp ,—Castell : which might here be 
taken for the Broom-pea, or fruit , at least until knowledge 
more certain on the subject can be had. Celsius, Herobot. 
pars ii. pp. 164-168, takes it to be the Paliurus . Comp. 

Prov. xxiv. 31, where the mentioned with this word, 

seems to signify eatable weeds generally, Angl. vulg. garbage , 
rather than any particular plant or shrub. 

Ib. Lit. Were they congregated. Arab. ^\jLw. 

Fudit, effudit. Hence, Effnsns: res ampla. The 

sense seems to be, they were poured out , i.e. as waters, and 
so formed into a large body. See vr. 14 below, where we 
have a similar figure. 

8. *1N:?D. Were they beaten. Comp. vr. 5. Cogn. HD. 

o ^ 

Percussit. Syr. Nocuit , Icesit , &c. Arab, Pei - 

c us sit. 

9. Ofl3'35. Their song; i.e. the subject of it. Ib. 
nbp 1 ?. . . . And so, i.e. accordingly, become. . . .for a pro¬ 
verb , or by-word (Gram. Art. 233, 3). On the word rrbp ? 
see ch. xxiv. 24, 25. It should be observed, that when the 
verb rrn is used to imply a change from one state to another, 
it is usually construed with b. 

10. 'SCpi. Lit. And from my face; i.e. at my presence, 
or when I am present, they forbear not to spit; which is 
considered in the East a mark of the greatest disrespect: as, 
indeed, it would be with us in all good society. Most 
interpreters take this as signifying, spitting in Job's face: 
which is manifestly wrong, as the following verse is sufficient 
to shew. 

11. Because my cord , &c. It signifies but little 

whether we consider here as put for my bowstring , 

or my tent-rope , as it might be used for either. The Arabic 

favours the first The general sense evidently is, He 

hath undone me , or the like. Comp. Isa. v. 27; xlv. 1, 
&e.; where the loosing of the girdle is of similar import. 

Ib. 121 1011. Therefore y or also , the bridle , &c.; which is, 
perhaps, a mere explanation of the last member of the pre- 

U -- 

ceding verse. Arab. Bridling the nose of a horse, or, 
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figurativel) r , of a man, as in the sentence, Clxi 

t 

pjy. I have done this against the desire of his bridled 

part (the nose), or, in spite of his nose, as Castell gives it. 

12. -lEMpJ nms. Insolent, or, with insult, they arise. 
The Arabic is, according to Castell, equivalent to 

5, superbivit; which is likely enough, from the circum¬ 


stance that it exhibits a sort of reduplicated form of 
Icetus fiat, or £ tirnore vacuus fuit. In the Syr. too, we 


O O •> 


have for scintillas. lb. -lnbo? ’'bin. See ch. xii. 5, 

notes. 


lb. nirnM. Lit. The paths , or mounds, of their 

destruction: i. e. which they set up for the destruction of 
others. I have therefore given “ their destructive roads.’* 
The terms used are evidently military. See Jer. xviii. 15; 
l. 2G, &c.; Job, xix. 12; Ps. xviii. 34. 


13, Jioni. They break down, cut off, i.e . all my means 

^ ^ 7 

of defence, &c. Arab. ^£33. Evulsit spinam. Syr. ^Aj. 
Scidit dilaccravit. Cogn. Protrusit. lb. s n*nb. At 

. s <j ^ Hi* * 

my fall, or ruin. Arab. Lapsus, delapsus; »yl>, locus 

admodum depressus, &c. lb. •*ib s V ; ’. They profit . Comp. 
Isa. xxx. 5, where we have np? as a synonyme (r. bm). 

Ib. ‘ill ntv ^b. Lit. No helper to them. Some refer this to 

the former state of Job’s enemies, as mentioned at the outset 
of this chapter. Scliultens takes the passage as equivalent 

in sense to the following verse of the Iiamasa : Cold 

^ ^ £ -o .fc — G <j ^ G— 

^ ^ Ai ^1 XSal, i.e. We looked upon you 



as culpably base: you had not of other men a helper: that is, 

you were so contemptibly bad, as to be frowned upon by all. 
This seems to me to suit the context well. 

14. A* « breach, &c. That is, They break in upon 

me, as the bursting of a wall w hen a breach is made in it 
— comp. Isa. xxx. 13, which will afford a good illustration 
of this place — or, like the bursting of a bank, or dam, con¬ 
fining large quantities of water. See ch. xxviii. 4. Ib. 

HKtP nnn. Because of the devastation, ruin. Comp. Isa. 

lx. 15. nnn. Because of thy being, &c. That is 

here, because such a wide breach has been effected, they then 
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roll on , ibab^On like falling stones, or rather like rolling 
waves of the sea, <fec. The Hithp. of this verb has two forms, 

viz. that just given, and bVafpn, Gen. xliii. 18; Jer. li. 25. 
The former was perhaps intended to give the impression of a 
great dashing noise. Such is the force of the mountain- 
torrents occasionally in the East, that beds as of rivers deep 
and wide are cut out by them, and ruin and devastation 
spread wherever they go. “There are,” says Mr. Rich 
(Residence in Koordistan, vol. i. p. 17), “ some vestiges of a 
wall on the western bank of the torrent .... and fragments 
of immense solid buildings, overthrown by the floods,” <fec. 

15. 121 Lit. It hath been turned ovei' upon me , 

viz. rrinba, terrors. Gram. Art. 216, <fec. Ib. It 

followeth , pursueth; i.e. the ninbs just mentioned. Gram. 

Art. 216, 7. Ib. Mg ingenuousness , innocency. See 

the Concordance, under 273. Ib. tp>. Lit. My safety , 
or salvation. Auth. Vers. “ welfare.” 

16. ‘qEPltpn s by. Upon me is poured out: i.e. I faint, or 



swoon away, on account of my fears. Comp. Lam. ii. 11, 
12, where it rather signifies expiring. So the Arabic 

covering, concealing , <fec., is used to signify swooning . See 
the verb in the Lexicons, and Ps. xlii. 5, 6, <fec., simi¬ 
larly applied. 

17. ^byo Lit. Is pierced by my sickness. The pre¬ 
ceding My bones , pi. may be taken as an irrational or 

collective plural, and so have its verb in the singular. Gram. 

Art. 216, 7. lb. 'b^p, f° r perhaps ; the dagesh bein 
often omitted in the liquids (Gram. Art. 113), and which 
must be compensated by a perfect vowel. It is evident, 

from the occurrence of blb$ in the Chaldee, signifying 


or 

fc> 


mg 


cegrotus , infirmus , <fec., and from aLc in the Arabic, sig mfy- 

noxa , damnum , and cegrotus , that the root bbl?, or 

bs, -dropping one of the similar radical letters,— might 
have been used to signify sickness , or pain: and, something 

like this, the parallel ^b, certainly requires. The 

Vulgate has “ doloribus ” in this place. 

18. CtfQmr. Lit. It becomes binding , pressing , confining. 

We have in the Chald. rtD'Cn. Sacculus. Arab. 


- 



Brevis crassusque vir. Cogn. Congrcgavit , collegit ; 

£> y m -- -£■ -P- # 9 * * 

(jai js*, saccus coriaceus ; injlexit , contorsitque lignum : 

custedivit incarceratum; depress'd. The parallel, 
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too, requires this sense. Comp, the Heb. cogn. ysp 

and Arab. (jaii*. lb. 'P5. As the mouth , or throat. The 
allusion seems to be to the neck-hole of a sort of doublet, 
which was woven without a seam, having a neck-hole so 
wrought in it as to fit quite close. See Braunius de Vestitu 
Sacerd. lib. ii. c. ii.; Jahn*9 Biblische Arch'aologie, 1 Theil. 
II. Band. p. 78; Michaelis, Supp. Lex. Heb. p. 1382. It 

is curious enough to remark, that pT, a chain } and iJuj, 

Arab, collarc indusii , are so nearly allied to each other. See 
ch. xxxvi. 8. 

19. "iTphb 'Onh. Lit. He hath cast me down to the clay: 
i. e. He has lowered me in estimation to that degree : he 
has taught men that I am such. Exod. iv. 12 , 15 ; Job, 

viii. 10, Sc c. lb. So I become assimilated , See . 

« • T ' 

That is, because God has so humbled me, and so enabled 
others to despise me, therefore am I likened to dust and 
ashes generally. 

20. supp. ^bl, from the former part of the verse. 

it 

21. VH Lit. Thou art become changed , or turned , 

to a very cruel one to me; i.e. Thou art now such, lb, 

'OEtptpn. Thou fiercely pursuest me. See ch. xvi. 9. 

22. Thou takest or carriest me off. It is obvious, 
from the usage of this verb, that it often has the sense here 
ascribed to it, signifying killing , destroying , or the like ; as 
in the passage in Macbeth, “ The deep damnation of his 
taking off.” The Greek a/gecu has frequently the same sense, 
as also aigu) : see Stephanus and Schleusner, it. Job, 
xxxii. 22, Sc c. I pay no attention to the accent () here. In 

this acceptation the following two members will be parallels: 
viz. “On the wind,” See. That is, as a cloud Thou causest 
me to pass, and entirely to melt away. lb. Sub¬ 

stantively ; i.e. entirely. I take the ^P to exhibit the cor¬ 
rect reading ; and bs, in this verse, to be used in the sense 
of bv, which is frequently the case. 

23. 'Orrgtri. Thou wilt bring me back. The allusion here 
is to Gen. iii. 19. In Ps. xc. 3 it is repeated; which, in 
addition to other similar places, induces me to believe that 
the Book of Genesis must, in one form or other, have been 
in existence before the times of Job. The remainder of the 
verse is to the same effect. 

24. Tfw. Lit. Only , which in this context I consider as 
equivalent, to nevertheless. Nold. sign. 9, p. 33. Ib. ' , 3??"^b. 
1\ ot (in) yrayer ; i. e. Not when prayer is had recourse to 

(for the prep, being omitted, as in ro.tt and n'2 
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preceding). I take the root — as others have done—to be 


T T 


Chald. H23. 


Arab. c5 *j. Petivit. lb. 


Syr. )v-q - 

# 

Lit. Surely in His destroying : i. e. when He sends 
forth His plagues, lb . ?nb. Lit. As to these (things) 

there is safety. I take here to be an abbreviated form 

of as ns^, for nv-r, mb, for mb'., &c. Gram. Art. 

. T 1 1 ■ « *■ ' 

76. Similar passages will be found in Isa. xxxviii. 16; 

lxiv. 4; Ps. 1‘xviii. 15. The plurality in appears to me 
to refer to the requisites , &c. of prayer. Comp. Jer. xi. 4. 
In the first passage of Isaiah we have which is preceded 
by and IT-pR?, with the mention of bitterness of soul. 

To these, as antecedents, I suppose this inn to refer : and, to 
something like this understood, may the ]nb of Job also 
refer. In Ps. lxviii. 15 we have the singular referring 
undoubtedly to the preceding t2TiD3. This certainly is a 
peculiar usage of the pronoun, which ought to be observed.. 
See also ch. vi. 29 ; xxii. 21 ; xxxvi. 31, &c. As this whole 
verse seems here to be introduced as proverbial, or generally 
acknowledged truth, I have added the words I said. This 
gives ease and point to the place. 

25. I have wept: preegnanti sensu, and prayed . 

Comp. Gen. xxxii. 25, 26, with Hos. xii. 5 ; and Gen. xxvii. 
38, with Heb. xii. 17, and the margin. A good man could 

scarcely do less. Oi v T!tt?pb. Lit. For the hard of day: i.e. 

for those tried by the hardships of time, the hard-timed or 

£7 ;C ^ 5 

fated. plA, i.e. days , or time , is often used in this 

sense in the Arabic ; as are the Persic day , and 
time . See note on ch. xxvii. 6. lb. Lit. Been stag¬ 

nant, i.e. astounded , grieved. This word is evidently cognate 
with as Rosenmiiller has truly remarked. See Isa. 

xix. 10, where we have evidently in the same 

sense. In the Arabic, hardness , strength , &c. is occasionally 
meant by it; intimating apparently inflexibility or the like : 


as, a hard rock ; and lij vA*? 


nJ&t 



A man is termed 



J . - 


And again : 


1 


Zs\ 


G J 



when lie is of 


- 




»•| » 
x*L> 






firm mind. 

-4 she-camel (is said to be) X 

when she is fat , powerful , and refusing to travel. Golius and 

Castell give, after Giggaeius apparently, “ Pinguedine, et ad 
continuandum iter, robore praedita camela .” My MS. of 
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Jnulmri, however, has SUxj here, which I take to mean 
refusing , or rebelling. Comp, also the cognate roots, s, 


and r*■ The sense of the phrase, therefore, 

viz. seems to be, Mg soul is become torpid, mo¬ 

tionless, unnerved , or paralysed; broken, indeed, and reduced 
to this state by vexation. See Jonah, i. 5, DTr^; and Isa. 
xiii. 7, Jer. vi. 24, &c., for similar expressions. 

26. sitD '3. Lit. When I looked &c. For a similar use of 
'3, see Nold. sign. 22, p. 373. This view of the place seems 

confirmed by the following, nbrTNL Lit. And I accordingly 

waited for , expected, fcc. That is, the paragogic n, affixed 
to the verb, strongly marks a consequence (see Gram. Art. 
234, 2), and forms the dvahodic, to the preceding member. 
This will give point to the passage, which has hitherto la¬ 
boured under great obscurity. Comp. Isa. lviii. 7, 8. 

28. In the congregation . That is, in the gates of 
the city, in which causes were usually tried. 

n _ 

29. riN. A brother , Sec. That is, the injustice with 
which I met, ranked me among the most savage monsters. 

To the monsters of the desert. Various have been 

■ 

the attempts to ascertain what particular beast is meant by 
this word, as well as by another form of it, viz. and 

likewise by lb. The two former are used evidently to 
designate either a desert or sea-monster; the latter, a sea- 
monster only. Comp. Jer. ix. 10; x. 22; xlix. 33; Ps. 
xliv. 20; Ezek. xxix. 3; Bochart, Hieroz. pars ii. lib. v. 

cap. xvi. That in^b and p2Pi are occasionally used for 
each other, will be seen in ch. xl. 25, and the notes on it. 
See notes on ch. iii. 8. 


lb. nrpb. To the female ostriches: i. e. as fre¬ 

quenting the desert. See Bochart’s Hieroz. pars ii. lib. ii. 
cap. xiv.; and Strabo’s Geography, lib. xvi. p. 531, ed. 1587. 

30. 'bvn. With my disease. See vr. 17 above. 

31. VTO. So was , See. (Gram. Art. 233, 4.) It has al¬ 


ready been remarked, that the verb nvt, followed by b, 
generally implies a change taking place with reference to 
the state of the person or thing spoken of. Ib , '3a VI. Any 
my lyre . See ch. xxi. 12 above. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


This chapter contains the conclusion of a speech which 
commenced at ch. xxvi. It may, therefore, be termed its 
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peroration ; and, in matter, it is truly such : for it contains 
the application of Job’s whole argument; viz. His justifica¬ 
tion of the ways of Divine Providence, and of his own views 
and conduct with respect to them. 

n 

1. rvna. I have made a covenant for mine eyes. It 

should seem from this verse, that Job’s wife was now dead ; 
that his friends were endeavouring to console him with the 
probability that still he might be restored to health, and 
again have a numerous and prosperous family. From what 
we have seen of the character of his former wife, it certainly 
is likely that she would not be allowed to see and enjoy her 
husband’s return to prosperity.— Lot’s wife experienced a 
similar fate. Again, from the account of Job’s restoration 
and prosperity, and of his being blessed with a second fa¬ 
mily, it is highly probable that he entered into a second 

marriage, as noticed in the Introduction. For mine 


eyes . I have preferred this literal rendering, because the 
sense seems to be, that, as Job had come to the conclusion 
that the grave would soon be his portion, he would no more 
allow his eyes to dwell on any thing considered as a good in 
this world. Why then, says he, can I entertain any thoughts 
about the selection of a virgin ? Under the law of Moses, 
the priests were forbidden to marry any but virgins. Job, 
in the outset of this book, sustains the office of a priest. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that this part of the law was, 
among others, of a date much more ancient than the times 
of Moses. 


2. p^n And what is the portion , &c. If Job 

had really given up all hopes of worldly prosperity, he might 
well have asked,— as he here seems to do,—why he should 
indulge in any such prospects generally, and particularly 
with reference to marriage and its fruits; which are indeed 
said to be an heritage and gift from the Lord. See Ps. 
cxxvii. 3-5; cxxviii.; Prov. xviii. 22; xix. 14, See. What, 
he seems to ask, are these things to me? They are quite 
out of place. The question I have rather to consider now is, 
How does God deal with the wicked, and with such as you 
affirm that I am ? 

Ib. "03*1. And animadversion , punishment , &c. Arab. 
& Nescivity abnegavit. Hence, perhaps, the notion of 

foreign y or strange , so frequently attached to this word in 
one form or other. Hence, too, might have originated the 
idea of dealing hardly with one y because perhaps he was a 
foreigner. In the Arabic we have, u Improbavit y repudiavit y 
difficilis ac durus fuitf &c,; which is not far removed from 
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the sense required here. Job says therefore, Circumstanced 
as l am, all I can expect to see in this world is, God’s 
judgments on the wicked. But adds, in the verses fol¬ 
lowing, He does observe my doings, and in effect knows my 
integrity : it is elsewhere, therefore, that Hi9 heavy judg¬ 
ments must fall. 


5. 'rpbrrDN. If I have walked ; i.e. had gone on in the 
practice of falsehood; so that (my foot) have hurried, 

i.e. faltered, stumbled, &c. Comp. Prov. i. 16, &c. This 
verb being apocopated, forms a consequence to the previous 
member; which may be termed here a subordinate drrodostg, 
the principal one being in the following verb. See Gram. 
Art. *233, 3. 


6. 'obpttr. He v'ill weigh me . . . And He will re¬ 

cognise, recompense, my integrity: i.e. His character forbids 
the contrary supposition. 

7. DM. If it decline, &c. In this case the uirodoag 
commences the following verse, and is marked by the pre¬ 
sence of the paragogic n. See Gram. Art. 234, 2, in ntfntw. 

lb. 'Sib 7|bn. My heart hath gone, &c.; i.e. has been intent 
upon serving my own lusts. Solomon lias a similar usage, 

Heel. vi. 9, in the terms t£7p3"T|b^r, the proceeding, rambling , 
vagrancy, of the soul: i.e. of the desires. Ib. E-1NE, for 
D-lft. A spot or blot. Comp. Dan. i. 4. Some take this 
word to be the same with —see Dent. xiii. 18,— 

which may be true : the exegetic sense remaining much the 

same in either case. Arab. Cera. As in the Latin : 

sincera, for sine cerd. 


8. Lit. They be rooted up, or out. This is 

one of those instances in which the contrary sense might 

obtain, should the context require it. For The n 

being incapable of reduplication by dagesh , must be preceded 
by a perfect vowel. The ( .) changes into ( T ), on account of 


the pause. Gram. Artt. 109; 96, 2; 120, 6. The senti¬ 
ment is thus given in the Gulistan of the sage and facetious 
Saadi: “ He is fortunate who hath eaten what he sowed; 
and he is unfortunate icho hath sowed and left it.” —• Har¬ 
rington’s Works of Saadi, vol. i. Introd. p. ix. 

9. nriDiTEM- If it have become, or been, allured, cajoled , 

hence made intent upon woman , ni#H"by ; not u by a woman,” 
as in our Auth. Vers. If Job here alluded to the temptation 
laid before him by his own wife, ch. ii. 9, this language 
would be most inappropriate. Besides, a man might be de¬ 
ceived by a woman, and still be guiltless. I think, therefore, 
that by here requires its most usual sense, on, upon, because 
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of, or the like. lb. bsi. And at my neighbour s door , 
&c. That is, If when so led aside, I have laid wait for my 
neighbour's wife. Comp. Prov. ii. 16-19; v. 3-8; vi. 
24-35 ; vii. 8-23. 

ir _ 

10. 121 intpJ?. Then should my wife grind , &c.: i. e. corn 

with the hand-mill. The drr6bo<n$ to the preceding verse, as 
is apparent from the following member, And upon 

her others should bow down. with the paragogie 

1, implying a consequence. Gram. Art. 235, 3. 
cannot receive this additional particle. The sense seems to 
be, If I have myself been so allured as to give in to adul¬ 
terous practices, the usual course of things under Divine 
Providence is, that I should be repaid in my kind. Comp. 
Numb, xxxii. 23 ; Ps. cix. 7. I shall moreover have com¬ 
mitted a sin worthy of judicial condemnation. 

11. N'rr'S. For it , i.e . this which has just been men¬ 
tioned. lb. D'h^bs fir. Lit. Inirjuity of (the) judges: i.e. 

iniquity cognisable by them. The student should here 
observe the great latitude, as to sense, in which these in¬ 
stances of “the state of apposition as it is termed, indulge. 
I would add to the etymologies usually given of the word 

E'b'b?, the cognate Arabic, Jj- R es communis juris ; Ji A 


4 * ** w 

separatus a suis , antistite vel (luce destitutus — pi. — 

as if possessed of power to decide and judge for self, and 
subject to no other control. 

12. 121 '3. For it is a fire, &c.; i.e. by a meton. 

would be the cause of such a visitation. This passage was 
probably had in view by Moses, when he committed Dent, 
xxxii. 22, 23, to writing. The sentiment is evidently the 
same; and is,— in the words of Moses,— an exact prediction 
of the overthrow of the Jews, in consequence of their in¬ 
fidelity. St. Peter has, in like manner, followed Moses, 
2 Epist. iii. 10-12, speaking of what was to take place before 
Christianity should be fully established: but which, by 
Christians, Pagans, and Mahommedans, has all been under¬ 
stood as referring to the final destruction of the world by 
fire! Nothing, however, is more common among the Ara¬ 
bian poets, than to speak of fire when they mean the ravages 
of war: e.g. In Freytags Hamasa, p. |p, on the passage, 

r* cjj6- And if they become hot in war , &c. 

the Scholiast tells us, that the Arabs assimilate war to fire, 
and the maker of a war to the kindler of a fire. His words 


are 
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13. DNSNTDN. If I have despised, &c. This, and the 
following 1 verses, are instances of the present tense used in 

wliat is termed by the Arabs, i.e. narrative 

the present , i. e . relating the events as if present to the 
speaker. Gram. Art. 231, 10, note ; and Freytag’s Ha- 

j fj j 

miisa, p. on the verse r*. where the 

Scholiast has, £aU *Xi‘ '-gy* 3 -* 

implying, that the whole is to be understood as 
if present to the relation, i.e. present to the time in which 
the event took place. Ib. properly, My slave, V1QN1. 

and my female slave , which heightens the sentiment. 

14. This verse forms the d^odomg to the preceding, as the 

epenthetic 3 in lay'tpH seems to intimate. See Gram. Art. 

235, 3. The next vr. 15, seems to have been added for the 
purpose of strengthening the sentiment delivered, as just 

observed on &c. 

■ 

16. From ( their ) wish, i.e. have unnecessarily 

vexed them. Comp. Eccl. v. 7. Ib. \3''^*h And the eyes, 
&c. If I have deprived them of their just expectation. See 

Ps. cxxiii. 2 ; cxlv. 15, supra; ch. xi. 20. 131 b?S1 ; . And I 

eat. See. The observance of hospitality here alluded to, is a 
well-known feature of the Arab character. So a writer in 
the Hamasa, ed. Freytag, p. vpq : 


olf £\J 

C»Co5Jo i 





So seek thou for him a guest,—for I will not eat it alone ,— 
A brother travelling by night, or else a sojourner of {the) 
house. 

For I fear the reproaches of traditionary recitals after me. 


18. 'Hivap >5. For from my childhood, &c. The multi¬ 
tude of ellipses and figures of speech usually bad recourse 
to in the endeavour to explain this passage, make it ex¬ 
tremely doubtful with me,—particularly when the whole is, 
after all, any thing hut simple and clear,—whether much is 

not wrong. For "oblS, therefore, I read 'oVra, in the 

Pilicl species. The verb then becomes transitive, signify¬ 
ing, tie hath educated, brought me up, See. The nomi¬ 
native to which seems to me to be vr. 14, and inherent 
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in 'Ott737, et seq. vr. 15 ; where Job is evidently speaking of 

God’s gracious doings, as it regarded both himself and his 
poorer neighbours. Here, again (vr. 18), he appears to me 
to recur to the same subject, referring the mercies experi¬ 
enced to himself alone. At the next verse (19), he appeals 
to his own conduct, as that which ought to result from the 
gift of so many favours from God. lb. nanjN I thus 

resolve. nns is used occasionally in the sense of ms, or 

its cognates :■ so Isa. vii. 2 ; Job, xii. 23 ; which I have 
rendered reduceth , bringeth back to their pristine wealth 
and stability. The context seems to make for the contrary ; 
but I was willing to give it the chance of bearing a different 
interpretation, as is manifestly the case with the original. 

In this case, (for nariD^I, for euphony’s sake perhaps, 

Gram. Art. 96, 2) will be the first pers. pres. sing, of Kal, 
with the epenthetic rt3 , Gram. Art. 235; and will signify, 

so, therefore , I am quiet , at rest , &c. i.e. because God acted 

r 

as a father during this time of my bringing up. Syr. 

cessavit . iEth. IfhP‘ quievit , requievit , &c. Arab. 

jirmavit quce mollia erant, &c. This makes the passage easy 
and simple, and is confirmed by two others in Ps. lxxi. 5, 17; 
in the former of which it is manifestly imitated. I think 
too it must be evident, that vr. 5 is erroneously di¬ 
vided. My opinion is, that 'H/lVDE should begin the sixth 
verse, not conclude the fifth. The verse will then read thus : 
From my youth on thee have I been borne (up): from (the) 
belly , from the bowels of my mother, &c. I take the repe¬ 
tition (belly and bowels) to imply emphasis, i.e. from that 
very state or time. 

20. D$nn\ Supp. t^b from the former part of the verse, 

i.e. He were not warmed , or became not warm: not u cali- 
faciebat sese,” as Rosenmiiller will have it; there being in 
reality no reciprocal sense inherent in this form, Gram. 
Art. 157, 13-19 ; nor indeed in any other. This is a mere 
rabbinical figmeut. 

21. ''niS'On. Have waved my hand , i. c. as persons 
shouting do, when I saw my own interest strong in court. 

22. 7V25W72. Fro?n the shoulder-blade, as the sense here 
requires. Ib. nD|?p. Lit. From the reed: because the arm- 

bone adjoining the shoulder is single, and its joint at the 
elbow is not unlike the knot of a reed, it has probably re¬ 
ceived this name. I cannot, however, understand this as an 
imprecation, but only as intimating that Divine Providence 
would take away all Job’s power, which was usually spoken 
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of as residing in the arm. Prediction is often made under 
these forms. Comp. P 9 . Ixix. 22, 23, with Rom. xi. 9, See. 

23. This verse is also parenthetical, and seems to be in¬ 
serted for the purpose of suggesting a reason why the patri¬ 
arch never committed any of these sins. Comp. Gen. 
xxxix. 9, where Joseph appears to have been preserved from 
sin from the same consideration. In the next verse, the 

former style is resumed. Ib. instEtt. From, i.e. because of 

His majesty. Ib. b^N rfb, supp. mtiW?b. To do so, i.e. 

to persevere in the commission of such sins. 

24. 'nJpttTDN. If I have laid down, put, gold as my con¬ 
fidence, i. e. have professed or made it such. Ib. Di^bl. 
And of the pure gold, &c. The real force of the particle 7 

is perhaps universally, as to, with respect to, or the like ; 
and hence is in very many instances perfectly equivalent to 

our of On D£)3, see cli. xxviii. 16. Ib. 'n^p, Lit. per¬ 
haps, My place of trust; for, in the Oriental idiom, God or 
man is often so designated. 

25. '“PSpr'p'p And when as a mighty man. See. Nothing 
surely can be more certain, than that 'T'23, in the Hebrew, 

tj ' 

and fjuS , in the Arabic, properly signify great, not much : 

nor is there, as far as I can see, one passage in the Hebrew 
Bible, nor one place to be found in any Arabic author, justi¬ 
fying the latter signification ; yet here as in many other 
instances, a sort of synonyme is taken, which has the effect 
of making every thing vague and uncertain. This I must 
ascribe to a want of precision, resulting either from a defec ¬ 
tive knowledge, or else from a want of industry and care, in 
ascertaining the true sense of words. The particle of com¬ 
parison (2) seems here to be omitted by the ellipsis. 

J-it- h hath found; which, in Biblical usage, is frequently 

equivalent to prevailed . Comp. Rom. vii. 18, Syr. p 

0 f 

}j| So Gen. xliv. 34; Numb.xi. 11 ; Judg. xxi. 14 ; 

»■ ^ 

Prov. ii. 5, &c.; where, not merely to find, but to arrive at 
(comp. Arab. secure, effect, make ones own. Sec. is 

m * 

rather the sense of the verb. 

26. bn; '3 ~)iN. Lit. The light, or luminary, when it 

shone. In Gen. i. 16, Vhjn -riNDH, the great luminary. 

See also Ps. xxxvii. 6; Prov. iv. 18, where .TiN, apparently 

signifies the same thing. I may be allowed here, by the 
way, to notice an argument often adduced by infidels against 

v r 
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the Biblical account of the creation. How, it is asked, can 

it be said that light was created on the first day, when 

it appears that the sun did not exist before the fourth ? I 
answer, philosophers have made up their minds that the 
disk of the sun is not a luminous body in itself; and that 
the light which it disperses is a merely luminous substance 
floating about it. And if this be true, then might this light 
exist independently of the sun’s disk, or of any other similar 
body ; and, therefore, might have afforded its beams to the 
new creation any length of time before the sun’s disk existed. 
The objection, therefore, is worth nothing to infidelity. Ib. 

brv seems here to be put for bnNp, Gram. Art. 87, 5, 7*2, 

brTN being used in the sense of the cognate bbn. See the 

Arab. 3^? and chh. xxv. 5 ; xxix. 3. Ib. 'rjbn Lit. 
Preciously , i.e. gloriously , walking on. 

27. And it is relaxed, i.e. tempted , deluded . Apoc. 

for n/W, and consequently marking an Gram. 

Art. 233, 3. In Gen. ix. 27, we have this verb apocopated 
in the Hiphhil form, viz. PlS^, which, I think, has been en¬ 
tirely misunderstood. It has been usually translated “ di- 
latet ,” &c., a sense quite foreign to this verb. It ought to 
be. Let God , or God doth , pronounce Japhet deluded , deceived , 

i.e. idolatrous. Then follows, and He, i.e. God, 

shall reside in the tents ofShem. The prediction therefore 
goes to affirm, that Sherri only shall retain the true religion ; 
the other two brothers be reduced to idolatry and servitude. 

Comp, the Arab, and t£$. Ib. And my hand 

kissed . Arab. fix a inhcesit , &c. i. e. adhered to 

my mouth. That the adoration of the heavenly bodies is 
here had in view, there can be no doubt. Job resided in a 
neighbourhood in which idolatry of this sort most probably 
commenced ; Babylon being emphatically termed the mother 
of harlots , i. e. of spiritual fornication, which was idolatry, 
lie might well, therefore, excuse himself from having parti¬ 
cipated in such practices. See my Sermon on the Sabbath. 
This is a sin to which the Jewish nation was ever prone, and 
against which they were, therefore, constantly warned. See 
Deut. iv. 19; 2 Kings, xxiii. 5, 11 , Ezek. viii. 16. The 
Arabs have a proverb to the same effect, given in Erpenius’s 
Arabic Gram. Centur. I. Num. xxxviii. which is this : 


• ^ J * ^ i ^ ^ y ^ y 

t ,*** 4 ^ u? Take care of looking at 

the splendour of the stars . That the hand was applied to the 
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mouth in adoring these bodies (hence the word), is well 
known to every reader of the Latin and Greek writers. 
** Inter adorandum ,” says Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 2, “ dex~ 
ter am ad osculum refer imus , et totum corpus circumagimus .” 
So Minutius Felix in Octavio, cap. ii. “ Ccecilius , simulacro 
Serapidis denotato , ut vulgus superstitiosum solet manum ori 
admovens , osculum labiis pressit /’ Other illustrations will be 
found in Rosenmiiller, &c. 

28. This verse I consider as parenthetical, and as in¬ 
tended strongly to mark the sin just adverted to. lb. 
’'V'bs. Lit. A judicial iniquity , i. e. cognisable by the judge. 
The sense will be just the same, whether D'b'bC), in the state 
of apposition, as in vr. 11, or N b'bs the relative noun, in 

apposition be taken as in this place. The vowels of py 
certainly mark the state of apposition in both cases; and 

hence Dathe supposed that, in the former, ought to be 

written. But these are questions of small importance ; the 

sense is the same in either case. Ib. \FltE , rp“'3. Lit. I 

should have withholdcn, i.e. due praise, service, or the like : 

which is equivalent to denying, lb. Lit. From above , 

i.e. who is above, or most high. See Noldius, p. 462, under 
Adjectival The discourse now proceeds as before. 

29. And became excited , or stirred up , i. e. 

with delight, when evil overtook him. On N!SE, see vr. 25, 
above. 

30. We have here again a parenthesis, given as before, 
to qualify the matter under consideration. '3n. Lit. My 
palate as being the place of taste , when the mind is evi¬ 
dently meant. Ib. nbsa b*Ktt?b. To call for a curse. As 

•' T T » • i/ 

p n V 0 

| y \ * 4* signifies, in Syriac, one seeking , or begging for, 

ihe peace of another, i.e. saluting him, Rom. xvi. 22, &c.; 
so here, nbsa ViNtrb, to call for a curse , is to curse any one. 
The expression is more Syriac or Chaldaic, than Hebrew. 

31. *131 fcftrDM. If the men of my tent , &c. The two nega¬ 
tives here seem to create some obscurity. My view of it is 
this : Job here calls his household to witness, that they had 
never during his prosperity, uttered one hard speech against 

him, having had no cause for doing so. I take DN, as gene¬ 
rally \ised in this context, and the h$b following, as a direct 

negative to rupN. In the next place, W rifo^p, of his 

flesh, &c. to be a sort of prayer expressing the wish that 
they may never become so ungrateful, as to cause so good a 
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master any sucli uneasiness as might vex and wear him out. 
Not filling themselves with his flesh is, therefore, hyper¬ 
bolical here. Comp. xiii. 14; xviii. 13; xix. 20, 22; Eccl. 
iv. 5; Ps. xxvii. 2. Then, in proof that he had not offended 
against the laws of hospitality, which might have been a 
cause of complaint against him, he asserts by way of paren¬ 
thesis, that no stranger ever presented himself, to whom his 
doors had not been thrown open, lkenius’s solution of the diffi¬ 
culties of this verse will be fouud in Rosenrmiller. To me, 
however, it is most unsatisfactory. Chrysostom, as cited by 
Rosennhiller, was not far from ascertaining the true sense of 

this passage. See too the Chald. and Syr. Ib. "13 pV. 

Lodged not the stranger. This sort of hospitality, — always 
highly prized by the Arabs, ■— is often mentioned in the 
Hamasa or ancient war-songs of the Arabs, e.g. where we 
have the very word, i.e.j — 

t m O y U c C —O-o o i u ^ 

J 

And of their honouring (me), it was such that the stranger 
was not known among them , as the stranger. 

The scholiast tells us, their habit was such, that no one 
would suppose the person so greatly honoured was a 
stranger, but one of their own people. His words are : 

(jJ* . .. <Sy s2 cfl 

^ ^ ee ? t00 5 verses 
immediately following ; Frey tag’s Hamasa, p. : see also 

p. opq, where we have similar examples. 

33. s rPD3"nM. If I concealed, &c. This contains a mani¬ 
fest allusion to Adam’s endeavouring to hide himself from 
the Almighty, Gen. iii. 8, and by that means to conceal 
his transgression; which Job ranks among the things that 
call for severe animadversion ; for, in fact, they treat God 
as a child. The next verse appears to me to contain a 
general acoootf/r, perhaps, to the whole of the foregoing sup¬ 
positions. 

34. Surely I should fear. This usage of CM, 

in the rr§66oaig f and of' l 3, in the drrchoaig, has been noticed by 
Schultens on this place, as well as on ch. viii. 6; xxxvii. 20. 
The same force is given to this particle by Noldius in this 
passage, as well as in many others. Concord. Part. p. 368, 

§4, <l Certe y omnino” lb. I take adverbially, greatly, 

and construe it with the preceding verb, pDn might, how¬ 
ever, have been put to signify tumult here ; and the meaning 
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l)e, IInd I acted thus avariciously, tyrannically, and cruelty, 
I might well have feared the indignation of my countrymen, 
who might have been disposed to rise tumultuously, and 
drive me out of society. Comp. Gen. xix. 4-11 ; and ch. 
xxx. 5. That this was not unusual with the Arabs of these 
parts, is clear from the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. 
§ xlvi. who says, E/ y/vovrai \iQ 6 \tv< 570 i irro tujv by^kwv, x.r. X. 

“ Si contra egerint,” i. e. their princes went out of doors, 
contrary to the ancient custom, “ plebs lapidum conjectu . . . 
eos obruit.” 

35. 121 ]P? 'p. Lit. Who will give to me a hearer (Vptt?) 

for me? i.e. as usually taken, O that I had a hearer—some 
one to grant me a bearing ! Still the passage might mean— 
and I think it highly probable that it does so — O that He 

(God) would hear me! i.e. 'b Min, or 'b It is 

if 

then added, for the greater emphasis, 121 'in in, Behold , 

mg desire , &c. This sort of prolepsis , i. e. anticipation of the 
nominative is not uncommon in this book. See ch. xxiii. 
3, 16, &c. It is occasionally omitted, ch. xxvi. 6-14. The 
sentiment otherwise obtained is, I think, altogether un- 

scriptural. Ih. 'IP. Mg desire , for 'IP, perhaps. It has 

usually been supposed that this is a contraction of 'PlStP, 

from the root rriM. I rather think it has been derived 

from a cognate root of the form 11P, contr. in : for we still 

have in the Arabic y>, unicus , simplex , &c. Homo nec hujus , 

nec alter ins, vitce res curans. Hence the phrase, 
venit cum certd, simplicique intentione , ita vt ipsurn nulla res 
a via avertvret. 'IP 7*71 would then mean, Behold , or this is 
mg sole and simple object , i.e . wish, desire. In the iEthiopic, 
too, we have the cognate ATfl), arsit: a term, in most 
languages, used for strong desire. In the Heb. HIP, pcene- 

tuity dolnit . In the Arab. peri it: a word also simi¬ 

larly used. Jauhari, moreover, gives iSyi 11, as equivalent to 

£> J U ^ # ^ ^ -L) 1 

jyc li-o, wantingy falling short of: loss of wealth* 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that there is better au¬ 
thority for this rendering, than the mere supposition that 
the w r ord is an abbreviation, as noticed above : and sure I 

am that it suits the context much better than any other 
hitherto proposed. 

lb. And a boohy account , indictment , or count , &c. ; 

that is, Would that God would attend and give judgment, 
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and that mine adversary had written out at length all the 
counts he could number against me. I believe therefore 
that the u ant or, of Rosenmiiller, &c. is incorrect. This, 
as remarked in the Introduction, is sufficient to shew that 
writing was in use in the days of Job. 

36. 121 Would I not , &c. consequently have 

carried it. I take the epenthetic 1, in this and the following- 
verbs, to intimate a consequence with some emphasis. Gram. 

Art. 235, 3. lb. rrntoV. Lit. Crowns: properly perhaps 

Peculiariter dictum fuit de regio redimiculo ca¬ 
pitis ; fascia videlicet queedam (a Aew ligo ). From the 
expression bounds one would suppose that the -wrapping 
round of a turban were rather meant, than a crown. Besides, 
it is a practice in the East to carry papers, as letters, &c. in 
the foldings of the turban. Comp. Deut. vi. 8, 9; xi. 18, 
19. All that is meant by such expressions is, that these 
writings should always be at hand, and hence ever present 
to the memory : not as the Jews superstitiously interpret the 
passages, literally bound about the head. The same is true 
of the words here in Job. The patriarch means to have it 
understood, that should a real charge be made out against 
him, none would be more ready both to consider it, and to 
lay it before the judge, than he would ; and, vr. 37, to re¬ 
count in his presence all its particulars. This part of the 
discourse being concluded, Job again resumes his former 
style, viz. 

38. 121 >by"DN. If against me, kc. i.e. If my neighbours 

have generally cried out of my injustice, or the cultivators of 
the soil have been reduced to lamentation through oppres¬ 
sion (where seems also to intimate prayer: comp. 

ch. xxx. 25, paral. pVTP); or if I have set at nought, literally 

puffed at, '■JTinsn, its lords, i. e . as the system was then 

feodal, — at those who held the land under the prince, 
whether myself, or others. Then comes the artohotuz to 
this, viz.— 

40. nin HIT. Thorns would generally proceed forth, i.e. 

of it. According to Celsius, Hierobot. par. i. p. 477, kc. the 
second of these words signifies the Prunus sylvestris ,— a 

bramble not unlike our common haw-thorn. Ib. ntpSS. 

■ • 

This, par. ii. p. 199, &c. he makes equivalent to the Aconi- 
turn of the Latins. See my Dictionary sub voce. Ib. -ISR 

They are finished , kc. i.e. The discussions, or words, of Job 
with his friends : not absolutely his words, for he speaks 
again in ch. xlii. 1, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

2 . VO The anger of Elihu. “ The wrath” is too 

strong a word. All that is meant is, that Elihu was so 
excited and warmed with the question, and the erroneous 
manner in which he thought it had been treated, that his 
conscience would no longer allow him to be silent. The 
■prophets occasionally express themselves much in the same 
way. Comp. Ps. xxxix, 4 ; Jer. xx. 9. Tarafa has, in his 
Moallakat poem, vr. 40, an expression equivalent to this, 

viz. jjJuli aOI which Reiske well renders by “pec- 

tore bullie?ite” Reiske’s edit. p. 19. That this Elihu, being 
a Buzite, was a relation of Job’s, has been shewn in the 

Introduction. Ib. With God; lit. from God: but 

as this form of expression is often used in a sense equivalent 
to our more than , or rather than , it has generally been so 
taken here. It may be doubted, however, whether this 
is the sense of our author. That God is just, both parties 
have allowed ; and they have even argued that this cannot 
be said of any man whatsoever. How then it can here be 
said that Job made himself more just than God, I am unable 
to discover. But, that he considered, and even declared 
himself, just, as to the matter at issue, in God’s estimation, 
is every where apparent; and against this it was that his 
friends disputed. The real sense of the passage, therefore, 
seems to be this : Because he declared himself just from, or 
with God. So Numb, xxxii. 22, niPPp is not, more 

pure than Jehovah ; but pure from Jehovah , i. e. considered 
so by him , or with him. Comp. Jer. li. 5. In such cases 

or IP, may be considered exegetically as equivalent to 

CV, with. See Job, iv. 17 ; ix. 2 ; xxv. 4 ; xxvii. 13. The 

^ (J O 

Arabs would say, in such a case, «Xax and the 

Persmns, 4-oL* jh See Proleg. I. § xii. % viii. to 

Mr. Bagster’s Polyglott Bible. 

Found not an answer , i.e. came not 

■ T “ 

to the point, succeeded not in their answers. See ch. xxxi. 
25, 29, above, lb. They declared (him) wicked , 

condemned him. See Gram. Art. 157, 6. 

tf 

4. W nsn. Had waited for Job's words ; i.e . He waited 
in order to address Job on the subject of his assertions, 
here, therefore, may be said to mark 2i*N, as the object 
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of the transitive verb nsn: and n to shew that his words 
were the things he should consider, nt* and n here, there¬ 
fore, mark the variety of influence exercised by this verb on 
the different subjects following. Gram. Art. 228,5; 229, 
3,4. lb. D’OftT "3. Because elders, k c.; i.e. Elihu waited 
until the three men had done because of their age, in order 

n _ 

lhat lie might consider Job’s words, lb. 1^1 See 

ch. xxx. 1. 

5. .... So he saw .... so became hot , accord¬ 

ingly. Gram. 233, 3. 

G. IP!]. Then answered , &c. Also apocopated, and for 
the same reason. Ib. O'E] 1 ? 'ONI Lit. I am small , as 

1 • 4 _ T 

to days: i.e . am inexperienced. It has been shewn, that by 
the term days, time , is not only meant time , but also events 
taking place in time. See ch. xxvii. 6. Little as to days is, 
therefore, i. q. inexperienced: the exegetic sense evidently 
intended here. 

lb. DJ-INl. Lit. But you very substantial: i. e. 

are great, have acquired much information, experience, in¬ 
fluence. It appears to be a reduplication of ttfc, substance , 

£ r ... 5 - \ 

being. Arab. <j~). Fundamentum et principium rex; 

id.; Lpu, jjrocessit; Ji\, or exultaoit . Cogn. and 

i ' ?u r . # ^ 

voluit; res. lb.'F l?n|. 1 tarried. Arab. 

tn- •• ^ 

Beclinavit, tar do fui t incessu camcla.-—“ Sed recte Naeh* 

manides observavit, esse illud pro 'Fnrn, timui , positum, ex 
literarum 1 et T permutatione.”—llosenmuller. It is curious 
enough to remark, that, when once an absurd interpretation 
is started, with how much pertinacity it is adhered to. 
Suppose we now so take this passage, we shall tlieu have 

hn'NJ ’'rfpn'-r. I feared, and I feared! For the last verb, 

our version has durst; but in the margin, feared. To dare, 
however, or not to dare, is a thing very different from fearing. 
Again, we have TTO, as well as NiY.iii use m ^ lls hook: but 
in no case, if we except this presumed one, have we either 
bm or bnt. Nor again, even in the Chaldee or the Syriac, 
have we ever, to the best of my recollection, bnt used for 
bm. Why then are we here to have recourse to a change 
in the letters of this verb, when a very good sense is afforded 
without it; and when usage will really justify no such thing? 

Rosenmiiller tells us, indeed, that the Syriac version so has 

^ 0 

it. But this is not true. The Syriac has ts\\o where 

it cannot be proved that the first of these verbs is really the 
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translation of the first of the two in Hebrew ; this version 
never being so slavishly literal as to warrant any such as¬ 


^ O 


sumption. But, if the second is, viz. A\l, then, I say, this 
does not necessarily mean I feared, but I was moved, agi- 

fated, unnerved, or the like. So the Arab, which the 

bnt above would very well bear. “ Hieronymus/* he adds, 
.. . “ junctim reddit: demisso capite timui.” I remark, the 

demisso capite here given is not a bad translation 'rfpCrt, i ri 

the sense of declinavi, recessi, or the like. The LXX. simi¬ 
larly render it silui. The translator of the Targurn 

has dubitabam. Neither the exigentia loci, therefore, nor 
the usage of the language, nor the authority of the versions, 
will bear out the “ Recte observavit &c. of Rosenmuller 

here. n-TlD. Lit. I was scared from shewing, proving, de- 

O 0 

monstrating, my knowledge on the matter. Syr. J^oo*. 
Demonstrate. 


7 . 131 D'tpj. Let days speak : i.e. by meton. the expe¬ 
rience accpiired in time. 

u 

8 . 'tf’l Surely , &c. A direct recognition of the 

existence of the human soul, and of its origin (see Gen. 
ii. 7), as well as of the prior existence of that scripture. 
lb. Dp'Iin. Gives them intelligence: i.e . the power of ratio¬ 
cination, investigation, of entertaining hopes and fears, as to 
futurity : and in which man differs altogether from the in¬ 
ferior animals of creation. See ch. xxvi. 4. 

^ . Not many, &c. “ D H 2n/’ says RosenmiiHer, 

“ sunt magni , lionorati, lit Esth. i. 8,” &c. So our Auth. 
Vers. : “ Great men are not always wise, neither &c. If 
no good sense could be extracted from this passage, without 
the insertion of so many explanatory words, then indeed 
might this be allowed. Besides, this rather goes to deny 
the sentiments just propounded, which take for granted that 
the aged are experienced, and therefore entitled to reverence 
at least. The “ always ” of the Auth. Vers., and “ semper ” 
of Rosenmiiller here, are unjustifiable. All Elihu seems to 
say is, I know that wisdom is not the privilege of the many, 
although I still allow it generally is of the aged. On this 
last account, I was unobtrusive and silent. But, as I have 
seen in this case (vr. 3) that the aged have failed, Therefore 
1 said, &c. After what immediately precedes, however, 

, vr. 10, is better translated by Nevertheless. See Noldius, 
p. 434, ^ (1. And generally let it be observed, that upon 
applying the particles to the places to which they really 
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refer, they are rarely found to have more than one signifi¬ 
cation : it is only when we lose sight of the real construction 
of passages, or cannot in a translation refer them to their 
real antecedents, that we are driven to the extremity of 
making for ourselves the host of meanings usually ascribed 

to these little words. See Gram. Art. 241, 18. The Arabs 
say, CitXJl (. $ ^3. if Si omnes ho¬ 


mines saperent, desereretur mundus. ft And 


aaCj <c Longitudo experientice 


again : 
augmentum 


est intelligentiae.”—Sententise Arab. Erpen. xviii. xix. 
Which appear to me not to be very far removed from the 
sentiments of Elihu, as found in this place. 

11. 'rf?Prin. I waited (r. bn s ). Comp. w. 4, 6, and 

o 

the notes, lb. VH During your considerations: i. e. 
until they had been brought to a close. Ib. ITifTirns. 

Lit. Until ye had thoroughly examined. D'btt. Lit. Deci¬ 
sions ; i.e. the sentiments delivered by Job. 

H 

12 . 131 If this be the true reading, the ellipsis 

may perhaps be thus supplied: Ijisny EJ'nrpPHVV So 
during your words I considered , &c. The Syriac version, 

> C: 0 O 1 

however, gives ^Zojoimoo. And to your testimonies; as if 

And your testimonies, was the reading of his copy. 

One of De Rossi’s MSS. too, seems to have retained this 
reading from its original writer. It certainly is more suit¬ 
able to the context than the other. 


13. '131“!$. Seeing ye say, or may say, kc. Noldius makes 
this a particle signifying doubt, and derives it from the root 
1 *10. Nothing, however, can be more questionable than the 
supposition that such a root ever existed; or, if it did, that 
the sense he attaches to it belonged to it. The word 
on which all this rests occurs only once, viz. Ps. lxxxviii. 16; 
and there, nothing can be more doubtful,— not to say un¬ 
satisfactory,— than the sense usually ascribed to it. My im¬ 
pression is, that H3D is the root of this particle, and that we 
have here a segolate noun ; and, dropping the n, as 

the grammar requires, we have 15, seeing, or the like; which 

sense, I think will, making due allowance for idiom, suit 

every place in which it is found. Ib. *131 We have 

found , discovered f HMn (by) wisdom: or, taking this last 

word abverbially, we have wisely discovered: which seems to 
me to be just the vain assumption, against which Elihu 
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wished to contend. Ib. 131 7N. God, &c., contains the 
common conclusion of these three disputants, Elihu seems 
to say, I propose to give my answer, lest it should generally 
be believed that these three men have succeeded, as they 
would have it believed they have. 


14. ’Hl?. Arranged , or opposed, as in battle-array, &c. 

Ib. pbp. I take this word here, and “'HJpN, to signify 
much the same thing : for, as conclusions is rather the force 
of this word (see ch. xxiv. 24, 25), so may also signify 

either ivords only, or the arguments made up out of them. 
This sort of recourse to metonymy is very much in use among 
Oriental writers, and among none more frequently than those 
of the Scriptures. 

15. 131 -inn. They were confounded , &c. Arab. 
Defluxit, et diffusus fuit. The Hebrew word is used to 
signify the breaking up of an army by battle, or of a people 
by war, &c. Isa. viii. 9, &c. Elihu seems here to turn 
from the three disputants, and to address himself to Job and 
the bystanders ; which will account for the change in the 
style. 

17. ''pbn. Lit. My portion , or part; which I take to 
signify here, in my turn, or on my part: i. e . Having waited 
for his seniors, and their answers proving useless, .Elihu 
now claims attention, that he may, in his turn, endeavour to 
place the question at issue in its true light. 

18. D'bn 'flbE. I am filledy &c. On the loss of N in 
for VnsbE, see Gram. Art. 72. On the force of D'h*?, 

it 

see vr. 14, &c. above, lb. 131 It constraineth me , 

' m • • « ' 

&c. This is a recurrence to the sentiments with which 
Elihu commences. See vr. 1, &c. above. 


19. 131 Like wine, &c. : i.e. the state of perturb¬ 
ation or fermentation, which takes place with new wine in 

skins that have no vent. niDN?. Like new-ivine-skins, 

D'Cnn. Not new skins; for these would stretch, not burst: 
■ * 

but skins into which new wine had recently been poured, 
and hence new in respect to the use made of them. So 
Virgil, as noticed by Aurelius Victor, in the passages, 
u Primus ab aetherio venit Saturnus,” &c., and “ Primusque 
Machaon not because Saturn had first come to Italy, or 
Machaou had first left the Trojan horse, but because both 
were first, or leading men, in some other respects.—Origo 
Gcntis Romanee, cap. i. See also Matt. xi. 17, 18. lb. 
VP.2P.. It is torn, rent , &c.: i.e. My bowels now suffer the 
violence and pain attendant on such action. 
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20. 'Vrnny], Lit. And it shall relax me, or give me 
relaxation. Rosenm. “ Ut respirem which is not correct. 

21 . There is a manifest opposition here observable in the 

use of the terms ttbN and ; which I have endeavoured 
to keep up, by translating the first the respectable , and the 
last the mean. The writer’s intention is I think, clearly 
this : Let me neither shew favour to the powerful, nor yet 
cajole the vulgar: expedients usually had recourse to by 

corrupt disputants. On the use of with 'a.B, se e the 

dictionaries, and supr. ch. xiii. 8. lb. Lit. Let me 

call by other names: i. e. call a man one thing when he is 

another. Arab. iS iS. Appellavit sive signavit nomine per se 
signijicante rem aliam. On the construction, see Gram. 

Art. 222, 4. 

The Oriental practice of giving long and fulsome titles 
is too well known to need any thing beyond the mere men¬ 
tion of the fact; which, with the use of the verb , Heb. 
m3, is well exemplified in the following distich from the 
Ilamasa, Frey tag’s ed. pp. ol^-oll — 
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Whenever I address him I flatter, that I may honour 
him : but I vse no low title. Thus have I been polished , 
until it has become one of my properties. Indeed I have 
discovered the wealth of the virtue of politeness. 


Of this character Elihu professed himself not to be, be¬ 
cause he feared God. Schnurrer’s suggestion to read b«, 

God, for by here, is a mere refinement; nothing being more 
certain than that the usage of the particles is far from con¬ 
stant. Gram. Art. 229, 9, note. 

22. 131 tfb '3. For I know not, i. e. Hf)3y, that I may 

flatter, or how to flatter : lit. I know not I may , or can 
flatter ; the latter verb being added in such cases by way 
of epanorthosis, or qualifying term, instead of the infinitive 
usual with us, although this is occasionally done in the 

Hebrew. See Gram. Art. 222, 4. Ib. MQ3. la a short 

* » 

time, shortly, soon. See Ps. ii. 12; lxxxi. 15; xeiv. 17. 
dVin, or Dbw, seems to be omitted by the ellipsis. Not 

unlike Joseph, Gen. xxxix. 9, Elihu spoke and acted with 
the fear of God before him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


1 . D7-1N1. But nevertheless , &c.: i.e. Be this as it may, 
hear now, &c. See Noldius, p. 5. 

2. 'FinJHQ. I have opened. I take it however to inti¬ 
mate the enouncement, not of what Elihu had said,—for 
hitherto he had said nothing on the question at issue,— but 
of his intention to speak ; and thence to be an instance of 
those venerable archaisms so frequently found in the Bible, 
as, he lifted up his voice and wept, &c. 

5 * I ^ it. The directness of my heart (detur venia 

verbo): i/c. that which I consider to be directly the truth in 

this case. lb. n»Y], suppl. 'l 1 ? n?ii. Lit. The knowledge 
of my heart: i. e. what I know, have experienced, and felt: 
which I take to be equivalent to our term opinion , or con¬ 
viction. lh. "Vm. Adverbially, purely , sincerely: i.e. un¬ 
tainted with any thing which may obscure, or give a doubt¬ 
ful turn to my sentiments. This is intended to impress upon 
Job, that what he is about to hear will be the real sugges¬ 
tions of Elihu’s heart. 


4-8. This portion seems intended to give confidence to 
Job; the first verse of which contains something like an 
oath or strong asseveration, with an obvious allusion to the 
work of creation, as detailed in Gen. chh. i. ii. lb. TC3. 
Lit. According to thy mouth : by a me ton. for thy words , 

enouncements , &c. Ib. For God. Auth. Vers. “In 

God’s stead,” and I am,-—as thou hast said of all men,— 
formed out of the clay. Thou hast, therefore, nothing ex¬ 
traordinary to fear from me. I am very far inferior to God, 
whom thou hast invoked ; but yet I can answer thy argu- 

<7 m - 

ments. lb. 'EDNl, Lit. Litter , pannier , &c. Arab, (_ 

-1 V -K * 

clitellcc. Cogn. curvavit . Syr. sedulus fuit . 

, t 7 

Arab. lAj imposuit jumento clitellas. Syr. incurvatus 
est. Arab. , clausit astrinctis vinculis fera?n 9 &c. See 

also Uu , &c. 


tf 

8. 131 TfM. Lit. Thou hast said only, i.e. thou hast 

kept to this assertion alone; which would be ambiguous in 
English. I have, therefore, taken surely , with the Auth. 

ft . % m 

Vers. &c. Ib. 131 7!pV Lit. And the sound of (the) sayings 
I hear , i.e. I seem still to hear these repeated assertions; 
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where has its absolute force as a present tense. Gram. 

Art. 231, 9. 

9. 'OSN qn. I am clean. Syr. lavit , deter sit , 

frictioy lotura t detersio . Chald. pexit, fricuit, lavit , 

WV H*" 

&c. Arab, concinnavit y circumcisd ord r barbam mysta- 
cemve, &c. ,<1^, id. Ib. 131 tfVl. Lit. Et non est mild 

mm 

peccatum , i.e. I have no sin . 

10. 131 niN-ian ]n. Behold , heavy things , &c. Arab, 

(r. surrexit cum labore. *U, assurrexit 

cum onere y pec. eo gravatus. And morally, according to 

m ^ O JO J J ^ 

Jauhari, from the Koran, a aa« 3L *^12, which, as El Fara 
says, means, I^aaaj, heavy on such persons : and from 

the poet, V§kjj *0 iyu», L <?• JJiij, /jcr stroke was heavy. 

And again, aVaJ’ 1 tfl Co tfJsJx, Merc is with me 

what injures him } and is heavy on Aim, &c. Conj. iii. certa - 
I’if cum alio, se opposuit illi y adversando, vel gloriando: 
which approaches very nearly to the sense required. Cogn. 

in conj. iii. id. Rosenmiiller finds “ hostilitates” out 

of this, which, although it is no Arabian acceptation of the 
term, is not far from the sense intended by our author. In 
all such cases, however, we want precision ; and when the 
Arabs will supply us with a definite and good sense, this it 
is our duty to adopt. I object still more to Rosenmuller’s 
comment here on the conduct of Job. His words are: 
“ Haec quidem non totidem verbis dixerat Jobus, imo ipse 
se immundum et peccatorem agnovit erga Deum, in cujus 
judicio memo justus reperiatur (ix. 2); fuit tamen omnino 
reprehendendus, ut nunc jure ab Elihu reprehenditur, quod 
plura in Deum effuderit temere, dum nimium suae justitioe 
defendendse adversus socios erat studiosus, ac Deum quasi 
in jus voearet,” &c. He then cites chh. xiii. 23; xvi. 17 ; 
xiii. 10 (xxiii. 10?); xxix. 14, in proof of all this; and ch. 
xxxviii. 12, as exhibiting the Almighty saying the same 
thing. The whole however is mere mistake. Job no 
where justifies himself in the sight of God absolutely. All 
I can find is, his justifying himself in God’9 sight, from the 
particular charges brought against him. Nor does lie auy 
where call God into judgment, much less “ tantum non de 
sede sua eum detrudere vellet ad sibi reddeudam rationem,” 
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&e. All he calls for is, a just decision before God’s tribunal, 
either by Has affording an answer miraculously, — as it ap¬ 
pears He did in the case of Rebecca’s inquiry (Gen. xxv. 22) 
—or, by His so influencing those, whose business it was to 
judge, that the question might be fairly decided. That God 
reprehended Job in ch. xxxviii, is evident enough ; but it 
is equally evident that this was not for his impiety, but for 
his ignorance and imbecility: and because he, professing to 
be truly taught, had not seen why these afflictions had been 
laid upon him. On the contrary, God approves of the senti¬ 
ments of Job generally. See ch. xlii. 7. Surely it need not 
seem strange that Job’s friends misunderstood him, when 
all the light of modern Germany has failed to apprehend his 
meaning. On vr. 12, indeed, Rosenmiiller nearly gives the 
whole of this up. It is well worth remark, that this doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith, however easy and simple it 
might seem to be, and really is, i9 nevertheless of all things 
the most frequently misunderstood. 

11. til DttP. He putteth, &c. Seech, xiii. 27. 

12 . 1^1 n^T“]n. Behold in this , &c. Or jH^T may be 
taken adverbially, thus , and ]H, like the Arab, or Heb. 

DS, surely , since , &c. ; and then the translation will run 
thus : Since thou hast thus done unjustly , I will answer thee , 
Sec.; where the epenthetic ], marked by dagesh in the pro¬ 
noun of marks the acroooov;, or consecutive member. 

See Gram. Art. 235, 2; and Nold. sign. 4, 5, &c. lb. 
n^rP. He is greater , See. that is, in llis knowledge of jus¬ 
tice particularly, in the wisdom of llis plans, the arrange¬ 
ments of His providence; and in the exercise of power and 
goodness by which these are brought to effect generally. 
By thi9 Klihu seems to intimate, that Job ought to liavi 
acquiesced in, and patiently to have awaited, the result of 
his misfortunes. But in this Elihu was, perhaps wrong. 
Every religious-minded man ought to be anxious as to how 
he stands with God, and particularly under circumstances 
of great affliction. One main object of this book is, more¬ 
over, to shew and to exemplify, the short-sightedness of 
men generally, under such dispensations as those of Divine 
Providence ; and hence, as much to correct the notions of 
bystanders as to the afflictions of others, as to evince the 
blind ne9S of the sufferers themselves, however good and 
intelligent they may otherwise be. As far indeed as Elihu’s 
sentiments may go in recommending acquiescence in God’s 
dealings simply, they are right; but not, as they urge a 
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similar acquiescence in the opinions either of self or of others, 
in this respect. And, it ought to be remembered, that it 
was from these that Job’s questions arose, and against which 

his arguments were directed. 

" «. 

13. '12T ^3 '3. Because (for) all , &c. This was really the 

cause of all Job’s complaint. He could not see why his 
afflictions had been laid on him, when, in fact, they were 
intended to shew that God’s grace was sufficient for him, 
and to propagate this doctrine to all posterity. In this 
respect Job was certainly ignorant, but not impious ; which 
last is manifestly the drift of Elihu’s reasoning to establish : 
and, although he set out by promising that he would not 
adopt the reasoning of Job’s other friends, yet the truth is, 
he did essentially adopt it. 

15. ntt'T’irh Stupor . Here, perhaps, as in other in¬ 
stances, the ecstasy experienced by prophets and others in 
receiving Divine revelations. See ch. iv. 13. 

1 C. 131 n^. w. Then is exposed , laid open f &c. i. e. deaf 

as tpen may be to the admonition of others, God finds occa¬ 
sions, either by dreams or by ecstatic visions, effectually to 

admonish them of their ways, and so to reclaim them, nba is, 

in general, opposed to the notion of covering or concealing : 
hence it is used to imply carrying into captivity , because 
this is often the consequence of being overcome — of losing 
such fences, fortifications, or the like, as would otherwise 
have saved a country from invasion. See Micah, i. 6. So 


Jauhari, ^ ^ 


til 


” , 

m w 


x<U*31 


-3 Ur- O 



i, c. I became laid open , exposed, as to the tur¬ 
ban , from my head ; when you took it up with its folds 

o —y j ^ - — if 

from your forehead. And again, ^ ^^01, 

LP-lpl i.e. El Jala is the failing of hair from the fore 

part of the head. Hence, as in Hebrew, literally, 

the exposure (for the exposed), ^ 

those who are led captive from their countries. Not as 
some lexicographers will have it, because a country is de- 
nudated of its inhabitants ; for, in fact, no such notion is 
any where found attached to this verb, or to any word what¬ 
soever descended from it. On its usage in this place, see 
1 Sam. xx. 2 ; Ruth, iv. 4, &c. A sense not very dissimilar 
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belongs also to the phrase rt'")3 E^3TH, Ps. xl. 7. See my 

Prolegomena to Mr. Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, Prol. iv. 
§ iii. xvii. “ Desumpta est locutio ab eo,” say9 Winer 
ed. Simonis, i€ ab eo qui arcani quid alterius in aurem in- 
susurraturus, banc, reinotis capillis . . . retegere et nudare 
solet.” But this is all without foundation : to lay open , or 
bare , the ear, being all that the word can mean. lb. 

Dhrp And sealetk them to their correction. 

X T 

Schultens proposes, that the Arabic should be taken 

here instead of as formerly done, in order to supply the 

proper sense of the Hebrew verb. I must confess,—as these 
are manifestly cognate roots,—I can see no real advantage 
obtained by this. The first signifies inspiravit , indicavit; 
and in this sense is construed with 2. It also signifies 
fir mum et necessarium effecit: decrevit , &c. The second, 
signavit , obsignavit , conclusum f consummatum fait verbum, 
&c. Now, whether we say He indicates , decrees , &c. their 
correction , i.e. that which shall chastise and amend them ; 
or, whether having opened their ears, he sealeth them to 
their correction (a9 in the New Testament, sealeth them to 
the day of redemption), i.e. fixes upon their minds some¬ 
thing which shall lead to this, the sense will be much 
the same. In either case, the meaning must be, that by 
this means something is so effectually infused into the mind, 
as to end in the correction of the person. And here it is to 

be noted, as intimated above, that the term "iDiE, like the 

English word correction , signifies both punishment , and by 
a metonymy, the amendment brought about by its means. 

17. supp. D'TNtt, as the corresponding 

terms in the parallelism require. Commentators generally 

lake ntTVE here, in the sense of 37^ ntpVft, wicked work , 

X » ”, ” ' ' 

which to me seems rather too general for the context. Be¬ 
sides pride , occurring in the parallel, seems to suggest, 
that work meriting reward was the sense intended by the 
writer. To in this seuse I have no objection. 

Comp. Eccl. iv. 4. Nothing can be more obvious, than that 
man is throughout this book represented by all parties as 
unworthy of favour from God, and that it is from His good¬ 
ness alone, that this is to be expected. A little lower down 
too, we are expressly told of an atonement for man ; which 
is in perfect unison with this. I feel compelled, therefore, 

to take the term rttpVE in its true and proper sense, signify¬ 
ing work, or working , in the first place; and then, secondly 

o G 
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by a melon, as the effect , due, or merit of work, as in many 

instances bvb does. See Exod. xxiii. 16; 1 Sam. xxv. 2; 

Isa. xxvi. 12; Rom. iv. 2, Sec. If l am told, as l pro¬ 
bably shall be, by certain a priori reasoners, that this doc¬ 
trine could not have been known at so early a day, my 
answer will be : It is not for me to determine what could, 
or what could not, be known at this period : all I have to 
*lo is, to inquire what the context of my author requires, 
either directly or indirectly ; and, if it appear that he must 
have been acquainted with this doctrine, then I have nothing 
more to do, than to represent him as thus speaking? And, 
I here repeat it, If salvation is every where in this book 
looked upon as a gracious gift; then, as human nature was 
always what it now is, and human pride and assumption 
were just as obtrusive in those days as they are in these; 
there can be no good reason assigned why this w ord should 
not here have a meaning so frequently found in the writ¬ 
ings of St. Paul, when speaking of the manner in which 
Abraham found favour with God : unless, indeed, it can be 
shewn, that human pride, arising from an assumption of 
merit in the individual, never opposed itself in those days to 
a simple faith and reliance on God's favour; which it is, 
perhaps, not very easy to do. 

18. From the parallel here, in which we find 

Drill?, and from the parallel passage, vr. 28, in which we 
have nntPS equivalent apparently to the 

nbtTS, found here; it seems extremely probable that Plbtp, 

and nntp, are used either in the same, or very nearly the 
same, sense. It will be seen by referring to chh. xii. 5 ; 
xiii. 27; xxx. 12; xxxiii. 11, that to thrust the feet aside 

(nbtti), to cause them to totter, &c. signifies, on the one 
hand, the being reduced to weakness, poverty, &c. and 
made subject to contempt and injury; while, on the other 
hand, to confirm the feet, make them hard, or strong (Ps. 
xviii. 34), &c., signifies quite the contrary. I believe, 

therefore, that nbtt? is here used in the sense of thrusting 

aside, injuring, and hence ruining; wdiich is certainly the 

sense ofnnttf ; that is, nbtp has reference to the means by 

which one is injured: nnttf rather to the ruin, or injury , 

so inflicted. In this case, then, nbttf is, by a metonymy, 
used for injury, contempt, See., and not any missile, as 
generally supposed : nor do the passages referred to by 
Rosenm idler afford the least confirmation of that opinion, 
viz. ch. xx. 24 ; Ps. vii. 14 ; xci. 1. See too, ch. xxxvi. 12. 

19. l"DVn. And he is he reproved, i.e. this is one of 
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those means so generally misunderstood, by which it is the 
will of the Almighty to bring rnen to their senses ; and this, 
according to Elihu’s views, was the case with Job: affliction 

of this sort being his monitor, lb. 2VT1. And the pain , &c. 

Usually “ And the multitude” See., which appears to me a 
very unnatural expression. To say that a man’s bones are 
a multitude, is what 1 have never yet seen or heard in any 
idiom. I am led therefore to inquire, whether this word 
(2T)) may not be susceptible of some other meaning, more 
agreeable to general usage, and to the context in this place, 

Tn the Arabic I find, divisnm collegit: fractum consoli - 


davit , See. In vb. crassum evasit lac : turbata, con- 

fusa , gravata fuit mens. Attonitus hcesit ob admirationem . 

Animo languenti fuit ob somnum . These, I think, are all 
mere modifications of one original idea ; viz. signifying com¬ 
pounding or putting together . Hence the significations of 

i-jj, Heb. ron, 221, &c. great, See. In the next place, if 

we suppose this compounding to take place by agitation, as 
the churning of milk into butter; this latter notion may, 
from the lax use of language in primitive times, have been 
allowed to quality the former; and, from this again, that 

of contention , have prevailed in 2'H, 22*1, or nsn, 

when used to signify “jaculatus est,” See. Hence, too, 
the ideas expressed in “ gravata fuit,” “ attonitus hcesit ob 
admirationem, animo languenti fuit,” See. Jauhari has sup¬ 
plied us with the following adages, in which one part or 

other of this word is used. *$Aia-o the 


icorst of buttermilk is that of the agitated churning skin, i.e. 
of milk not thoroughly churned. By which, I suppose, he 
means, Thu worst decisions are those resulting from a pur- 


turbed brain. 



t-V’ ^ bir- they have drunk of 


buttermilk (half churned), and are drunken. Again, 

is said to mean persons brought confusedly together, tho¬ 
roughly wearied by travelling, and heavy with sleep. 


Coy This last usage 

will bring us to that of the passage under consideration, viz. 

nim, and the weight, perturbation, shooting - 
pain of his bones is violent, i. e. on his bed. See also notes 


- 


y 

on ch. vi. fi. In the Syr. too, we have tumultuatus . 

o y ^ 

clamor , tumultus. Cogn. Arab. L^,, auctus fait, in- 
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tumult equus : ankelavit altiore spiritu : totus metu correptus , 

* £ ^ ^ Y 

consternatus fuit. Comp. C,, and and Syr. 

20. sifiDnn. for sinnnntv Gram. Art. 208. Abhorretli it, 

• . ■ " • I 

i. c . with a pleonasm of the pronoun, lb. Art. 216, 14. 
Comp. ch. vi. 7; Pd. cvii. 18. Chald. cnt, sorduit , inquinatus 

O ? — - 

est. Syr. j^cni, fee tor, Arab. feetuit. In Pihel, he 

considers it stinking , i. e. abhors it. 

21 . From the sight. "S" 1 , for s ^n, form "fp.-, 

regularly becoming \ Gram. Art. 87, 4. lb. 12E71 And 

they have been made to appear , or to be prominent , as it is 
the case with those who have been long subject to disease. 

Arab. UL;, apparuit nova luna, &c. imminuit exitium, &c. 


Cogn. l auxit: extenuation fuit corpus: ernaciavit, kc. 

0 

Chald. comminuity lima rasit. See cogn. rptt? 

and (- "jhli*. 


23. 131 ttflgCM. Surely there is, i.e. putting the case as a 
fact; which is here supposed as certain and acknowledged. 
I take CM here to imply asseveration : that is to say, al¬ 
though a man may thus be reduced by sickness, still there 
certainly is an angel or messenger interested in his behalf 

O''??), w r ho, though God may have wounded and broken him, 

is ready to bind up and to heal him. Ib. An 

angel , an intercessor. About the meaning of the second of 
th ese words, there is but little dispute. It is allowed, I 
believe, on all hands to signify an interpreter, intercessor, 

mediator, or the like. It is on the term that the 

I 

great difference of opinion is here found. And, as a parti 
cular religious doctrine seems, at least, capable of being- 
extracted from the passage, interpreters have, as their tastes 
may have led them, w ritten much in favour of their several 
views. The fairest way of proceeding would perhaps be, to 
inquire in what sense this term was used in times prior 
to those of our patriarch ; for in that it would be most 
probably used in his times, and by bin). In the first place, 
then, it occurs both in the singular and plural number; and 
is, beyond all doubt, intended to apply to the angel , or 
angels y of God, in a sense connected with the religious 
^welfare of good men. See Gen. xvi. 7-1 1 ; xxi. 17 ; xxii. 
11, 15; xxviii. 12, 13; xxxi. 11, 13; xlviii. 16. So also 


Exod. iii. 2 ; xiv. 19; xxiii. 20-23 ; xxxii. 34 ; xxxiii. 2, &c.; 


and we need not go to Babylon for this doctrine, as our 
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German friends would have us to do. In the second place, 
it is occasionally applied to men, but never, as far as I 
can discover, either before these times or after them, signify¬ 
ing strictly any religious teacher , or teachers. See the places 
in the Hebrew concordances. In many cases it signifies the 
Angel Jehovah, or of Jehovah ; the messenger of the covenant; 
and the Leader, Protector, Teacher, and Redeemer of God’s 
people; as in Gen. xxii. 11; xxxi. 11; xlviii. 16; Exod. 
xxiii. 20, 23; xxxiii. 2; xxxiv. 10. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 9; 
Mai. iii. 1 ; Job, xix. 25, &c. Now, as this term is no where 
used to signify doctor , teacher, &c., in a religious sense and 
as applied to man, it would be forced and unfair to give it 
that sense here; it would be doing a violence to the pas¬ 
sage, which would be perfectly unjustifiable. It cannot, 
therefore, signify any such teacher here, notwithstanding 
the unanimity of modern German divines on this point. 
Nor, for the same reason, can Elihu be meant by it as such 
teacher. Besides, such an insinuation in him would ill 
become the modesty and apparent sincerity of his professions ; 
not to insist on the arrogance it would evince in any one, 
thus indirectly to enounce his own virtues and dictatorial 

V 

privileges. 

If then this term cannot, according to Scriptural usage, 
signify any religious teacher among men, the only alterna¬ 
tive we have is, to ascribe it to an angel , or messenger , of 
God. And, among beings of this description, Scripture, 
from first to last, affords us but one entitled to the term 
Mediator , or Intercessor , and who is, at the same time, a 
Teacher of divine things. And, as this mediator is here 
mentioned in connexion with the doctrines of redemption 
and atonement; things with which no other angel ever had 
any thing to do, and by virtue of which alone man is to be 
justified, and restored to his primitive purity and soundness; 
there consequently is but one Being, viz. our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom we fairly can apply it. To Him, therefore, 
l do apply it in all the latitude which these terms, both here 
and elsewhere, require. Nothing further need be added on the 

term V' 1 ?*?, except to notice a remark of Winer’s, who tells 

us (Edit. Lex. Simon is) “ Ferver appellant Persae.” I can 
find no such word used in this sense by the Persians ; and, 
until Dr. W iner shall give us his authority for this assertion, 
I must treat hi9 remark as unfounded. See ch. xvii. 20. 

Ib- One of a thousand , i.e. a sort of per¬ 

son very rarely to be met with ; and, in tlii 9 sense, perhaps 
a wonder, Isa. ix. 5. Thousand is often used in the 

■ i ' 

Scriptures to signify a large indefinite number. See the 
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places in the concordances, and cli. ix. 3 above. Similar 
to this is the following passage of lbn Doreid, Haitsma, 
p. 219, vr. 178 — 

£>o£ o . ^ ojo G ojt j 

Ur j^\ ^ eUJl 

«s for men, a thousand of them are as one , and one 
as a thousand , if a matter distresses. 

That is, as I understand it, when distress happens to 
come on, look not to the many for help: one faithful person 
(but rarely to be found) is worth them all. The usage, too, 
is parallel to that in 2 Pet. iii. 8 ; and will serve to shew, 
that the term thousand is taken just as indefinitely in the 
Arabic, as it is in the Hebrew. 

Ih. 12*) T'Snb. To declare , &c. Lit. To bring before 
him his own righteousness, i. e. the means of obtaining it 
by a ransom, or atonement, Yitpj, form "!H-. The pronoun 
here ought in strictness to be referred to TNbft, not to CIS, 

O ' T : “ ' TT 7 

immediately preceding; it being a rule in all the languages 
of this family, to refer the pronouns to the subject , or prin¬ 
cipal noun preceding, with reference to the sense. See Gram. 

Art. 216, 12. In this case, DIN 1 ? may be considered as a 

subordinate nominative absolute, to which the affixed pro¬ 
nouns (in vr. 24) will refer ( ib . Art. 216, 16, 17). This 
consideration completely takes away the ambiguity, with 
which those who have been strangers to it have always been 
puzzled ; and hence it will here supply the want of a pro¬ 
noun equivalent to our— own, which otherwise the Hebrews 
have not. 

Jb. D"TNb. As it regards man , or as to man. Gram. 

Art. 216, 15. It signifies but little, as to the exegetical 
sense, whether we say here to man , or as to man . In the 
latter case, the proposition certainly is more independent 
and general than in the former; and this I think the place 
requires, for reasons stated above. The Greek rrfo; is fre¬ 
quently so used in the New Testament; and, perhaps, much 
more frequently than commentators have generally been 

aware. His righteousness , i. e . the righteousness 

which this Mediator is empowered to give or impute to 
those who duly seek it; and thus, as a mediator between 
God and man, to make it out as their due, by means of the 
ransom so found, offered, and accepted. 

24. So will He, i.e. God, surely far our him; i.e. 

The Angel and Mediator mentioned in the preceding verse 
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pleading his cause ; God who, a9 before, is supposed to sit 
in judgment; will favour or be gracious to man. I take 
the epenthetic 3 here to indicate the consequence, so will He 
accordingly be gracious to him, i.e. to man. See Gram. Art. 

235,3; 175, 17. Ib. And will say , i.e. God, who 

is here the judge, will give this sentence, viz. ^1371$, redeem 

him, i. e. man, &c. “ Ambiguum est,” says Rosenmuller 

“ an ipsius Dei sint, an vero internuntii,” &c. I do not 
think any ambiguity exists here, as to the exegetical sense, 
which is every thing in passages like this. The very notion 
of an intercessor or pleader, necessarily supposes the exist¬ 
ence of a judge, and of a person arraigned. In the former 
of these acceptations God is introduced at vr. 10, and is 
continued in some verses following. Judgment must, there¬ 
fore, be His province; and, as this is manifestly the subject 
here, btf (vr. 14) must, necessarily be the nominative abso¬ 
lute to which the writer has recurred. Still, as all judg¬ 
ment is now, as it ever has been, delivered to this Mediator, 

1 shall not object exegetically to his being considered here 
the judge, although I shall grammatically to any such con¬ 
struction. I agree with those who take 3715 here in the 
sense of ms, nothing being more certain, than that 37 and 
n are, in the Chaldaic, frequently changed the one for the 
other. “ Literarum n, n, et 37,” says Rosenmuller truly, 
“ permutatione nil Chaldaeis usitatius; Aramocismos autem 
in hoc libro jam plure9 deprehendimus.” But, if we take 

solve cum, with Michaelis, and a few MSS. the exe¬ 
getical sense will still remain much the same; we shall 
still have liberation from death through a Mediator, and by 
means of an atonement. On this use of the preterite, see 

Gram. Art. 23G, 2. lb . iDb. An atonement , propitiation , 
or expiation, as obtained under the law by sacrifices, &c. 
And such propitiatory sacrifices Job (ch. i.) appears to have 

offered up for his children. Arab. gs, expiavit crimen: 

;juf , piaculum. 

25. He shall grow fresh, or moist. Compounded 

of fresh, or moist, and tttQ (r. abundavit , or nt£?S 

(Arab. dimanavit ), Gram. Art. 197, 3-8; that is, the 

body wasted by disease (vr. 21), and dried up with burning 
bent (ch. vi. 4; xix. 26, 27), shall now be restored. Comp. 

2 Kings, v. 10. lb. I37sftp. Than childhood, i. e. than the 
flesh of childhood ; shall become fresh and healthy. 

2 G. His righteousness , i. e. God’s righteousness, 

as the preceding construction requires. It is the office of 
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the intercessor, as advocate , to make this supplication ; and 
this is probably intended here,—the person tried having 
nothing to do in this case. God then accepts the person 
so interceded for : he then appears joyful before Him, being 
pardoned, or justified by His grace. On the frequent change 
of the nominative here, see Gram. Art. 230, 11. 

27. Lit. Acting , thinking , &c. justly or rightly; 
exhibiting righteousness concerning men. I take this to be 
a noun of the form ‘ipp, or Tip3 ; a sort of infinitive, occa¬ 
sionally used like the Latin gerund in do, as 'Flips *fp2, tusi- 
tando visitavi.. Comp. Hos. iv. 2. The passage, if fully written, 

would perhaps stand thus, W C'trSN’bl? 

He shall fully consider , pronounce right , as to men , i. e . gene¬ 
rally, so that one shall say , &c. Restored, as he would now 
he, to a sound state of body and mind, his first confession 
would be his own unworthiness and sin. His words would 
be, u 1 have sinned ,” &c. He would see his own crooked 
ways, that he had perverted justice and been iniquitous, 

'b nitp lit. and no equity is mine , i. e. I possess none. 

Comp. Ezek. xviii. 25, &c. Cogn. Arab. or luci - 

dum reddidit , &c. Rosen m uller takes intuens , to be 

the root used here. But if this had been the case, we should 

have regularly had not Besides, this sense very 

ill suits the passage, as every one must see. 

28. We have here a repetition of the sentiment delivered 
in vr. 14. On this use of the pret. see Gram. Art. 236. 

29. ’w-bspi. God. doeth , performeth, bringeth to pass. 

This seems to be the original of a passage which has been 
most grievously misunderstood. In the first instance, it has 

been imitated, Deut. xxxii. 28, in n^rbs bl?G nirn ; in the 

■ * I I I * 

second, Prov. xvi. 4, in VH nirp b^S bb, Jehovah hath 

done f performed , all for His own purposes; so also (the) 
wicked (do, perform, &c. all) for the day of evil , i . e. of 
misery. Not as the Auth. Vers, has it. See too my 
Sermons and Dissertations, &c. p. lxiii. 

30. lai li^b. To be enlightened with the light , kc. 
where Tisb is probably put for "Tisnb, infin. of Niphhal. 
So Rosenmfiller and others. See Gram. Art. 73. lb. 

Not of the living , but of life; which is by far the 

most usual acceptation of this word. See Gen. ii. 7, &c., 

and affording a sense more conformable to the usage of 
Scripture. See John, viii. 12, &c. As 9ome error seems to 
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exist, respecting the use of this word, it may be worth while 
perhaps to notice it here. Both Gesenius and Winer give 

'H and 'n as substantives, when used in the formula of 

swearing, nirp '11, and '0. Gesenius inserts the 

verb “ est ” to complete the expression, and Winer proposes 

the particle D, which he translates “ per.” Gesenius tells 

us too, that 'n is the form for construction. But I want to 

know on what principle it is, that a noun, manifestly not a 

scgolate , can vary from the form of 'n to that of 'n, in 

consequence of the state of construction ; and this in the one 
case, but not in the other? 1 know of no such principle; 
and I think he knows of none. Again, the term “ by” 
“ per is a Latin form of swearing. No such form occurs 
any where in the Hebrew Bible. To complete the formula 
therefore by inserting D, would be manifestly erroneous. 
And again, the verb f not the substantive, or adjective (unless, 
indeed, these be considered as verbs), is usually applied in 
the formula of swearing. The drift of which (formula) is, 
to institute a comparison amounting to something like this, 
viz. As surely, or certainly, as God liveth , &c. so surely, &c. 
is something else named in the latter terms of the oath, to 
come to pass. As to the variety observable in the vowels of 
s n, and 'll, all I can say is : I believe both forms to be per¬ 
fectly equivalent; being only different ways of representing 
the same sound. See Gram. Art. 87, 3. It is to the ignor¬ 
ance and superstition of the Rabbins, that we owe all the 
nice, but silly, distinctions made on the variety of these 
forms; distinctions to which—I am sorrow to say—our 
German friends, notwithstanding all their modern light and 
discoveries, appear to be in perfect bondage. See note on 

ch. xxvii. 2. lb, With the light , &c.; that is, as 

noticed ou other occasions, the prosperity , blessings, &c. of 
life, as opposed to the privations of misery and death. 

32. Tirm >nv?n. I have desired, i.e. and do now desire, 

I i i « I 

thy justification; that is, not to justify Job in the sense of 

clearing him : certainly no such sentiment can be elicited 

either from the terms used, or the temper entertained by 

Elihu; but to give him justice, do him justice, or shew him 

fair play. The epenthetic 3, expressed by the dagesh in ^ 

(Grain. Art. 175, 21), if possessing any corroborative power, 

as usually in the verbs, would here imply entire justice, or 
tlie like. 

33. A n( i j w m f €ac h thee. This verb is rather 

■ > • 

Chaldee than Hebrew. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

2. 'bp. My arguments , or opinions. See ch. xviii. 16; 
xxiv. 24, 25; xxxii. 14. This would suit this word in the 
next verse : but, as ‘ 4 sentences ” (which are often proposed 
for arguments) seems to suit the context better, I have used 
that term. 

3. 1JM. The ear, must here mean the experienced ear ; 
i.e. of the wise, Sec., as mentioned above. Ib. 'HD!. Lit. 
And the palate: i.e. as the palate discriminates between 
good and bad food. This sentiment is taken from Job’s own 
words. See ch. xii. 11, &c. 

4. toCt^p, here, as in many other places, signifies the 
decision or conclusion to be arrived at. Arab, lax—. JEquabi - 

Us fuit . Cogn. lai—. Lnto obduxit , reparavit, cisternam. 

0 0 7 

Syr. | ,A o * - yEquabilis fuit coma; deglabravit. The 

leading notion seems to consist in setting matters straight; 
or, at least endeavouring, or pretending, to do so. Hence 

we have in the JEth. : Decepit, fefellit. lb. rnrp3. 

Let us then choose: i.e. carefully select — after due trial had 
— our conclusion. On the power of paragogic n here, see 
Gram. Art. 234. lb. 13'3'p n3?"T3. Lit. Let ns know, re- 

T 

cognise, among ourselves: i.e. Let us endeavour to entertain 
that candour which will enable us all to determine what is 
good (nits) and right. 

if 

5. 13** ~i'pn. Hath caused to pass away: i.e. hath laid 
aside and neglected : not “ hath taken away.” This is too 
strong. 

6. 'pQtt?P”bv. Respecting, on, or concerning , my case: 

i.e. the matter which I have to bring forward. Not, on my 
decision; for none had been made : much less, “ my right 
which had been impiously to prejudge the matter without a 
hearing. Ib. Shall I lie? i.e. —as in verbs signifying 

lying, generally, in these languages,— state any thing short 
of the truth , keep bach , withhold , &c., and when used of in¬ 
animate things as waters, fruits, See., fail , deceive the ex - 

^ ^ _ 

pectations, &c. So «xT. Fcfellit. Comp. ch. xx. 12, tro, 

t£?rD. So “ my lie,” See., llom. iii. 7; i.e. my defective 
powers in fully stating the glorious truths of the Gospel. 
And so Job here, Shall I not fully state my case? He then 
goes on to say, that his wound is desperate, mortal, in¬ 
curable, in language not unlike that used in Virgil: “ Jlan'et 
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In tori let/ml is arundo” lb. ^tpQ^bp. Without transgression, 
i.e. adequate, as one would suppose, to bring down so great 
a calamity. And in this Job was right: for it was not on 
account of an extremely sinful life that he was thus afflicted, 
as we learn from the first and last two chapters of this 
book. That he was a sinner, generally, he plainly allowed. 
Elihu therefore unwittingly misrepresents him in this place, 
and, so far, falls into the same error with Job’s other friends. 
This may also be said of the three following verses. 

7. rns\ Lit. And takes his way: i.e. accustoms himself, 
rnnnb. Lit. To accompany, herd with. Comp. Ps. i. 1. 

9. 13p s . ^b. It profiteth not. See ch. xv. 3. Ib. 

Lit. In his acceptance , or his being accepted , Sec. The En¬ 
glish idiom will not allow of the addition of the pronoun 
here. I have, therefore, omitted it in the translation. These 
statements of Elihu seem to be taken from the following 
passages: ch. vi. 4, 24, 25; xiii. 18; xxiii. 10, 11; xxvii. 6; 
xxx i. 


10. bwb nb'bn. Lit. Profane be it to God. If we may 

rely on the accents, the final n here is paragogic. If so, it 
may here also have a precative force, as in other cases. See 
Gram. Art. 234. Winer gives it the force of “ in profanumf 
as if it were the same with the n in nins terrain versus , 

T ♦ " 


Sec. I greatly doubt whether this will apply to words of a 
verbal character. Ib. 3?ttnp. Lit, From wickedness , or 


doing vnckedly. 


11. bv*5. Lit. Work , performance ; but here, by a meto¬ 
nymy, the reward of work, See. Ib. Lit. Shall He 

assuredly cause him to find: i.e. bring upon him. On the 
force of the epenthetic 3, see Gram. Art. 235, 3. On 


see ch. xxxi. 25, 29. 


12. ^rEH^Sb. Will not condemn: i.e. unjustly, as the 
context here implies. 

13. "Pbl? Who shall set in order against Him ? Sec. 

Usually, “ Who hath given Him a charge over the earth'?” 

The question here is not on the creation, nor on any thing 
that might have preceded it; but on the folly of rebelling 

against God. But, as is found thus construed, and 

in a sense suitable to this place, viz. signifying to set in 
order of battle , or the like, I cannot help thinking that it 
ought so to be taken here. See Jer. xv. 3, &c. lb. I take 
rPJpM to be equivalent to the form answering to the 

Latin or Greek accusative; the force of which is, As to, 

with reference to. See. Gram. Art. 229, 8, 9. bH will occa- 
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sionally give the same 6ense, as rn'VH = &c. 

Gram. Art. 241, 17, note. The latter member is a mere 
amplification of the former. 

14. l'bw. Upon him: i.e. upon a person so doing. I 
might have written “ suck an one," in order to avoid 
the ambiguity necessarily attending a repetition of the 
pronoun him , when belonging to di fie rent persons. Jh. 

131 irvn. His spirit , &c. It is of no importance here whe¬ 
ther we refer the pronoun 1 to God or to man, the exe- 
getical sense being the same in the main. The Grammar, 
however, requires that it be referred to bM; God being the 
leading subject of the whole passage. Allusion is made to 

Gen. ii. 7. 

15. 131 '"itpsrbs 37131, All flesh should expire , &c. This 
is a manifest allusion to the general deluge. All flesh, it 
should seem, had then become corrupt, and was consequently 
opposed to God. The giants which were then on the earth 
had, as we are taught, set them solves in array against 
the Almighty. And the result was, all flesh (excepting one 
family only) did expire : the very words used by the historian 
of that event. See Gen. vi. 17 ; vii. 21. This, therefore, I 
take to be a citation from that history, lb. C*JN1. And 
man , &c. See Gen. iii. 19, to which allusion seems here to 
be made. 


16. n3'2“DM1. And if there be understanding, discrimi - 

va f iov : i.e . If thou hast this, attend to my discourse, which 
is not only grounded on true wisdom, but has been so 
awfully exemplified in fact. St. Paul has a similar usage, 

Phil. ii. 1. 

17. 'til M31D7 Lit. Doth even the hater of judgment 

bear rule? i.e. Is God then w r ho ruleth, a hater of judg- 

ment ? DM1. Or wilt thou condemn the just and mighty 

One? In this view, p'^V, and~)'23, epithets very proper for 

God, answer to the nominative latent in tttlDni, in the pre¬ 
ceding member. And the sense is, Either we must allow 
that He who governs the world hates justice; or else, that 
thou art at liberty to condemn Him who is both just and great. 
A dilemma from which, as Elihu 9eem9 to have thought, 
Job could not easily escape. The truth however is, Job had 
asserted neither of these things. 

18. 131 “ifcMn. Lit. Is it a saying , or assertion, for a 
king? i.e . to be used against a king, &c. Then consecu¬ 
tively in a sort of climax, vr. — 

19. "itw, for -itlfeb, For Him who accepts not ? i. e. 
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Much more for Him, who is so far exalted above kings and 
princes, as to be under no temptation whatever to favour 

* 4f il_ 

them before others in judgment. lb. 131 H33 riTh And 
acknowledges 7iot f recognises , or prefers not . Pih. of " 02 . 

Ib. 121 sit!?. Affluent , rich. The most easy and obvious 
etymology of this word is to suppose the root to be 

Arab. Amplus fait, See. ; the form *lip9, VitE?'’.; and, 

eliding the *! (Gram. Art. 76), we shall have affluent, 

See. The lexicographers often put it under vociferari; 

with which it seems to me to have no connexion. Cognate 

roots are £^ 5 , tinxit eum canities,— ornavit; sparsim 

^ -j 

excrevit, See.; radiatim sparsit; dispersa duraque 

^ < r 7 f 

coma fuit; palam evasit; diffusus. Syr. 

Expolivit; |v* , linivit, lcevigavit f See. : all containing some 

n ■ 

shade or other of the sense above given. Ib. 131 nittVQ-'D. 

For the work , &c. This assigns the reason why God is so 
much above courting the favour of princes, on the one hand, 
or oppressing the poor, on the other. 

t i 

20. 131 V 2 D. In a moment , &c. An appeal to fact, that 
the sentiment is true. Ib. ni!£ni. Lit. And (in or during) 
the portioning of the night: i.e. during the time of its 
watches. Interpreters have usually supposed this to signify 
the middle of the night: but nothing can be more certain than 
that the word does not signify to bisect , or cut into two equal 
parts. Sec Isa. xxx. 28, &c. It may, therefore, signify the 
cutting up into any portions whatever; such as the portions 
assigned to the different watches of the night, lb. DV -lttfa?3\ 
Are a people troubled: i.e. whether great or small. The 

Concordance here is logical. Gram. Art. 215, 11. Cogn. 

Syr. Cornu petiit. Ib. IHD^l. Taking HD for the 

t oot, the form will be Hiphhil, and the sense So they cause 
to pass away , taken impersonally, equivalent to they pass, 
&c., or are made to pass. But if we take HD, Arab.^A**, 

for the root, then the form will be Kal, and the sense direct, 
they pass away. HDM. Mighty , taken collectively, and con¬ 
strued logically, as before. HP rib. 'hot with hand: i. e . 
No man, or men, performing this. The expression is adopted 
in Dan. ii. 34, in similar context. 

21. Every man: i.e. taken distributively, as this 
word often is; and here intimating both the classes just 
mentioned. 
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23. '2. Therefore , &c. Nold. p. 369, ideo, proplerea ; 

Gen. xxi. 17; 1 Sam. ii. 25, &c. lb. W'trby. Lit. Upon 
man: i. e . incumbent on him, or his duty. Comp. Esth. ix. 

31 ; Neb. x. 33. So, I think, Ps. xvi. 2. TJ'byba 'rnito. 

Jlfy yooc/, i. e. prosperity, or being prosperous, lies, or is 
incumbent , wo /wea^s (as a duty) on Thee . He had just 
said, (i. e. his soul, or Zion, perhaps) hath said of 

Jehovah , 77tow ar? supreme Zor<i. He then adds the pass¬ 
age just cited. This usage of the Arabic is very fre- 
quent, AAc, i.e. It lies upon thee for (thy) com¬ 

panion: it is incumbent on thee to do him justice, and to 

avenge his cause; or, as the Scholiast words it, a >\ 

A Frey tag’s Hamasa, p. pjq. See also the 

places cited in Castell, col. 2770. Golius is defective in 

this case. lb. Q'ty. That he should place , supp. i^b, his 

heart , any more Tj'brjb to proceed bhrbwi against God in 

judgment. That is, the facts being such as I have stated, 
and Job having publicly opposed God’s appointments ; 
I now say. Let no man any more presume to do this. 
Rosenmiiller may be consulted on the various methods had 
recourse to in interpreting this verse. Reimarus seems to 

have been the first who perceived that i^b ought to be sup¬ 
plied after D'tpj, which Schnurrer and others have since 
adopted. My opinion is, that still the true sense had not 

been seen. I believe O'tpJ refers to and not to bs 

understood, for these reasons: — 1. It seems to be nonsense 
to say, God shall no more place His heart upon man, to pro¬ 
ceed against God in judgment. The question manifestly is 
on Job’s impiety (vr. 17) and God’s power and independence. 

I cannot see, therefore, in what way the sentiment so ex¬ 
tracted can apply, much less can I in what way the term 
"TO is to be understood. Surely, the dispute now before us 
could in no way determine what course God should take; 
as He is confessedly superior to any such consideration. 
But, if we apply this to man, the drift will be obvious 
enough : viz. that Elihu urges it in consequence of the argu¬ 
ments he had just advanced. Besides, if God be said here 
to place llis heart on any tiling, the meaning must he, either 
in pleasure or displeasure : for, I think, this will be implied 

by the term sb. Jf displeasure be meant, then the term 
will negative this; which will be altogether opposed to the 
terms commencing the very next verse. But if pleasure be 

intended, and it be said that lie will not again ("TO) do this 
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— implying that it had some time been done — then will the 
passage be 'altogether at variance with the sentiments of 
Elihu. The truth is, the phraseology here has been mis¬ 
understood ; and the consequence has been, as might be ex¬ 
pected, the passage has been divested of all propriety, appli¬ 
cability, and point. On the view now proposed, all will, I 
think, be obvious and quite easy. 

24. He breaketh down , or to pieces: r. Ib. 

nprn4b. Lit. Not inquiring : i. e. He executes His purposes 
without allowing them to be inquired into in any way. And 
in this sense the passage agrees well with the preceding 
context. “Without number, 1 ’gives neither the exact sense 
of the words, nor a meaning in unison with the context. 

25. I? 1 ?. Lit. For thus , so. Nold. sign. 1 and 4, p.434. 

tf 

lb. 121 He recognises , takes cognizance of , 


their deeds , or services: i. e. repays them by cutting them 
off, as they had deserved. Usually, u their works” *13^, 
however, signifies to labour , serve , &c., rather than to work , 

i.e. fabricate any thing. Ib. nbpb Eosenm. “ Et 

convertit , super illos, noctem , &c. In such cases, however, 
b generally precedes the noun ; otherwise it would stand as 
the objective case to the verb. I take the passage thus, 

nVb C33ni, alluding to what was said in vr. 20 just above ; 


and as the verb ^NS'T'l seems to shew. 

26. nn n. Th is word, evidently I think, belongs to the 
preceding verse, and ought not to have been separated from 
it: and so the Syriac and Arabic of the Polyglott take it. 
A similar blunder has been committed by the Masorets in 
Ps. lxxii. 3, 4, where rTjTTpp, in righteousness , now ending 
vr. 3, ought manifestly to commence vr. 4. 

lb. C(7^p. One , some onc y claps the hands at them y by 
way of derision, lb. Qippp. Lit. In the place of spec¬ 
tators : i. c. where many see for the sake of example. 

27. itt*?. Lit. Since upon thus: i.e. Since , or 
because , they thus departed , &c. 

28. N'pnb. r l'o bring , &c. In all such cases, I believe, 
the second member,— although a parallel,— takes a different 
mode of construction : so here, Dpvpi, &c., and apparently for 
the sake of variety only. For the same reason, perhaps, a 
leading preterite tense is almost universally followed by a 
present; and occasionally, vice versa f a leading present will 
be followed by a preterite. And so in the vowels, CPnnn 
for Qpnn, &c. The beginning of this verse is elliptical. 

bbni, nrirbDT, or some such prefatory terms seem neces¬ 


sary. 
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30. m Lit. From ruling , or bearing rule: i.e. 

as in the preceding verse, lopur, He causes to rest, — hides 

his face, i.e. withholds his favour, and so takes away all 
opportunities, so that such cannot obtain rule:—which 

ft % 

seems to be indirectly intended for Job. lb. Lit. 

From the ensnarings of a people: i.e. subjectively, as in the 
preceding member. This applies to 'ia preceding, just as 
the other member does to Tnj D'TN. 

31. "ipNn. Lit. The word , i.e. the diction or address to 

I ■ * 

be applied. See vr. 18 above, and Hos. xiv. 3. Ib . 'riNtfO. 

I have tahen up, assisted , &c. Ezra, viii. 36; ix. 2; Lam. 
iv. 16, &c. This seems directed against Job’s assertions, 
ch. xxxi. 13, where lie speaks of his own conduct towards 
the poor.—Rosenm. I have borne my iniquity: i.e. have 
suffered for it: which is most unsuitable to the place. 

32. rrrnN The fi rst of these words terminates 

• • w • • ft 

with the vowels usual in the state of construction. If this 
be intended, the connexion must be with the verb following, 
or rather with its objective case understood : which is neither 
contrary to analogy, nor unusual in the Eastern languages 
of this family. Gram. Art. 224, 5. It may be translated 
thus : The exceedings of — i. e. things beyond — (what) I see: 
things which from my ignorance I cannot now see, and 
therefore do not understand ; these, 'p^n teach thou me. 

Imp. Hiph. of rrn, q'DN I will not repeat , kc., suffi¬ 
ciently explains the in the verse above ; which is 

evidently intended to express conduct in itself sinful and 
bad. Elihu seems to say, a defence of this weak sort is not 
to be offered to God ; who, a9 a just judge, can receive 
nothing short of perfect obedience. 

33. TjpVpn. Lit. Is it from with thee: i.e. at thy com¬ 
mand, or will. napbttT, He repay it, render its retribution : 
i. e. of something not yet mentioned ; in which we have an 
hypallage , i. e. the consequent preceding its natural ante¬ 
cedent. This, I suppose, is to be understood as occurring in 

&c. : thus, ripsp“'3. When thou hast despised , and 
because thou choosest a conclusion, which I cannot l —Is 
God to avenge this according to thy notions ? CSp is op¬ 
posed to "IH3. Isa. vii. 15; xli. 9, kc. "inpFl. JIahest thy 
choice: i.e. of thy decision, Comp. vr. 4 above: 

but this decision I choose not? lb. Whatever , 

then, thou hnowest , speak out. That is, Let U9 hear it all; 
which I think ought to commence the next verse. 

36. Would it were, utinam , or the like. This par- 
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tide 1 take .to be nearly allied to '3, Gram. Art. 243, 2; 
and also to ''OH, Prov. xxiii. 29. The Arabs also have the 
formula, dlls \yj, God grant this, from the root »*. 7• 
Heb. Nia. Whence one may be induced to believe, that 'pH 

is an apocopated form of H'pN. Let me bring in , would I 
could, Sec., as in other apocopated forms, and used as an eja¬ 
culation. lb. nhtrrrb V . On the answers. 'ttpNQ. Respecting , 

for, or against wicked men: L e. I suppose, on the answers 
which he has already given, which might be considered, and 
cited, as favourable to the wicked ; or, perhaps, more gener¬ 
ally, on account of the answers to be given to or against 
wicked men. Elihu, on this view, wished the matter to be 
thoroughly investigated, in order to afford a standard to 
which appeals might be made in similar cases. 

37. piDpl. He claps his hands contemptuously. See 
vr. 26 above. 27 !?.!- And then multiplies, &c., for 
taking the form of a eegolate noun. Gram. Art. 108. 


CHAPTER 


XXXV. 


2 . n^TH. Whether this ? &c. : i.e. the conduct described 

♦ 

in the close of the last chapter, lb. bsp 'PIP. Aly justi¬ 
fication, or righteousness, is of, from, or with God. Auth. 
Vers. 41 More than God's."’ Rosenrn. 44 Institia mea est 


pree Deo A which he interprets by 44 major quani Dei.” 
Which in all probability is wrong. See ch. xxxii. 2, note. 

3. TjV]3p''. Will it profit Thee, or will profit accrue to 

Thee: alluding perhaps to what Job bad said, ch. x. 14, 15. 
Coin i. clili. xix. 4; xxi. 17-21 ; xxii. 2, 3. From the last 
of w licli this passage looks like a citation. If so, Elihu 
must have understood it as retorted upon Job. In this case, 

'H 1 ? will refer to God : VpH to Job, as spoken of himself. 
Rosenmiiller adopts Jarchi’s comment, which he takes thus: 
,4 Plusne utilitatis capiam, quam si peccassem ?” Which 
makes Job a most dissolute character, openly professing 
modern utilitarianism. The reply of Elihu, however, pro¬ 
ceeds upon the ground that Job justified himself; not openly 
allowed that he was a profligate. All I can see in the pass¬ 
age is, that Job, having affirmed that God would justify him, 
now declares that he always considered sin as injurious. 
Besides, the reply of Elihu which follows goes to no such 
question as Jarchi’s comment requires. It is directed more 
against the ignorance and presumption of Job than against 
his profligacy, as every one cannot but see; and rather goes 


li ir 
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to the impossibility of injuring, or profiting God, than the 
mere will to do either this or that. 

4. ] s bp Lit. I will return. I will answer or retort 

■ ■ 

upon thee , assertions, conclusions, <fcc. : i.e. those which thou 
hast advanced. In our idiom, I will answer thy assertions , 
conclusions, kc. TfOT “ And thy companions with 

thee," usually ; hut which may nevertheless signify, “ And 
thy opinions with thee ” i.e . the opinions which thou boldest: 
C2V occurring often in this book in that sense. If so, this is 
added for the purpose of corroborating the preceding member : 
thus, yea even the opinions, or principles, which thou bold¬ 
est: or, as an epanorthosis, see Gram. Art. 216, 4, note. 
On this sense of ^T^H, see P s * cxxxix. 2. Besides, so far is 
Elihu from answering the positions of Job’s friends, that he 
actually adopts them. Nor, again, can Job’s friends be said 
to have been with him in this case. With him, perhaps, in 
society they were : but the question is not here on that sub¬ 
ject. I take this latter member, then, as an epanorthosis on 
the former : thus, yea (rather) thy opinions which attend , or 
adhere to , thee. He then proceeds to shew, that to argue in 
this way cannot avail in justifying Job, because in fact no 
sin, nor virtue of man, can affect the Almighty. 

5. They are higher than thou (art): by 
which, as well as by the following sentiments, Elihu seems 
to intimate that Job had argued to no purpose. 

8 . Thy wickedness (is). Elihu appears to me 
here to speak with some abhorrence of the principles of Job. 
He seems to treat them as sinfulness itself, and to sav that 
Job, and men such as he was, these considerations might 
and would affect: God they could not. Rosenmiiller, with 
the Auth. Vers., follows the comment of Jarchi; which, as 
it misapprehends the passage to which it alludes (viz. vr. 3 
above), is not very likely to give a just interpretation here. 
In my view, the ellipsis is natural and easy, and the sense 
pointed. 

9. 3“Hp. From multitude , i. e. excess: suppl. of 

oppression. To this we have in the parallel, From 

the arm ; which, like T the hand , is olteu taken to signify 

power. Comp, ch. xxii. 8. In like manner, n here 
appears to correspond in the parallelism to and, if 

so, it must be the nominative to Elihu seems here to 

/ t t - 

allude to cli. ix. 24, where God’s giving up a land to evd 
judges is mentioned. 

10. Lit. And one , impers. says not: i.e. men 
so acting say not. They do not recognise God, who alone 
has lifted them out of weakness and obscurity, lb. rrnpy 
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nb'bs. Lit. Songs in the night: i. e. has enabled them 
to sing and rejoice daring the times of adversity which 

try others: for in this sense is often taken as already 

noticed. Allusion is made here, and vr. 11, to Job’s words, 
cli. xii. 7-9 ; xxxi. 15. And the point consists in this, that, 
although Job’s words are not evil, his principles fail of 
bringing him to their due application; viz. to confess his 
error, and then to wait patiently for mercy, 

12. )iN2 'OQtp. On account of the haughtiness , See. Elihn, 
like Job’s other friends, seems to have thought that no good 
man could have been afflicted as Job was. In this place he 
insinuates that Job wanted humility, as indeed he does in 
many others. Then, vr. 13, follows his conclusion upon 
this; viz. that still God does both hear and see all this, and 
will in His own time avenge it. 


tr 


14. im F)K. Even though , &c.; alluding to ch.xxiii. 8, 


15. Since, or because it is not so. Elihu here 

necessar i'y reverts to the main proposition with which he 
set out : viz. Job’s being supposed righteous with God 

(vr. 2); and therefore he concludes, iEM TjTQ, He hath ap¬ 
pointed, set in order , as an army, His wrath: i.e. commis¬ 
sioned it against thee. lb. VT^V). Lit. But knoweth , 
animadvertetk not: i.e. punishes not in its excessive diffusion, 

Tty? t£753. The definite article, expressed by the (-) under 
3 here, may be considered as equivalent to the pronoun i, 
its: for either of these would restrict the term tttQ to the 


subject-matter of the context, which is here iQM. — r. ttriQ, 
multiplicavitj See. Chald. and Syr. Mansit, residuus fait, See, 

Arab. cogu. yi-U (r. (jiuo). Expansus fait; (jixi, manavit; 


^ ^ a 

it. id. Rosenmiiller, after Jarchi, makes tttQ here to 
• • 

signify a multitude of sins. He then makes the whole verse 
to say, “ At nunc quum parum animadvertat ira ejus, igno- 
retque peccatorum multitudinem.*’ Which, to my mind, 
not only sets the grammatical construction of the passage at 
naught, but makes it propose sentiments altogether at va^ 
riance with the reasoning of Elihu : which, if I can see any 
thing, is intended to shew that Job’s sins are justly punished ; 
that God does take cognisance of sin in this case, and this to 
sonic extent, though not to that dealt out on other occasions. 

Our Auth. Vers, is, if possible, worse. The last verse need* 
no comment. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


2 . 'V'nro. Wait for me, Chald. et Syr. Expectavit , 

&c. Ib. And I will shew , demonstrate, 

This too is rather a Chaldaic than a Hebrew word. The 
epenthetic 3, visible in ’ ! J, was probably intended to mark 

the drro&caig here. Gram. Art. 235, 3. Ib. D'bn nibsb. 
Lit. Of or for God, sentiments , or conclusions: i . e. many 
things are yet to be said, or urged, respecting Him. 

3. perhaps for NtEN. I will take up 

the parable of my knowledge: i.e. speak of what I know. 

lb. pirnob- Lit. As to (what is) from afar: i. e. the result 
of much labour, research, and consideration : no common¬ 
place matter. Ib. 131 'Vybbl. And to my Maker, &c. I will 

give, or ascribe righteousness. PIS'IEIN, i. q . p>?SN, or, 
|TT2M. 

m 9 

4. £33!?N“''3. For indeed, &c. Comp. ch. xxxiii. 3 , &c. 

lb. 131 ONDjn for 131 O'prrbs. The whole complete in ac¬ 
knowledgment with thee: i. e. such as thou shalt feel to be 
just and conclusive. 

5. 2 b nb .. . "PM. Great ... in power , in heart . The 
commencement of this verse declares that God is great , but 
despiseth not . This latter member is a parallel to it, affirm¬ 
ing that, as in the one case He has power, so in the other 
He has kindness. The next verse continues this theme, and 
preserves the parallelism. 2 b. Lit. The heart; usually 
taken here to denote wisdom : but, as it may signify any 
affection of the heart, by a meton. and, as it is often used 
to denote that of /ore, or mercy , I take this to be its sense 
here. 44 Rob ore cordis ” seems to supply no perceptible sense 
whatever, and palpably so when followed by 44 Propterea 
non vivificatf as Rosenmidler has it. 

7. infT bib. He turneth not away His eyes. Syr. et 


Chald. Rasit , abrasit . 



i. e . 


neglects, thinks lightly of, &c. Ib. 131 n^l. And, as to, 
&c. : i. e . I now speak with reference to kings, &c. Gram. 
Art. 229, 9. Jarchi, and after him Rosenmiiller, ignorant 
of the true force of this particle, have completely misunder¬ 
stood the passage. 44 Coll.” says Rosenmiiller, 44 eadem 
sententia, 1 Sam. ii. 8 ; Ps. cxiii. 7.” But, whatever may be 
the meaning of these passages, neither of them contains the 

9 ame, or even a similar construction. Ib. NE>?b, for DN 

Nfpsb Dn D , '2ttJ\ Whether sitting on the throne. Then fol- 
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lows OD'tT*}. So He maketh them sit ; i.e. firmly established 
them. Ib. inspl'l. Must here mean, So they are greatly 
exalted. Their exaltation is, by the stability so communi¬ 
cated, increased and raised still higher. 

u 

8. 131 DM1. And iff when , putting the case that f bound , 
&c. The DM1 here, seems to require DM in the preceding 
context. 1 have therefore supplied it in the ellipsis to MD?b: 
i. e. Whether in this state, or whether in that. Comp. ch. 


\ 


Of ^ - 

xxxvii. 13. So the Arabic, ^the Persic, 
the Latin, slue — sive. Ib. In chains. Arab. 

Collare indusii y pars ejus ambiens collutn. Cogn. ^ Con- 


•J m 




sociavitf See. obi. Cinxit . Ib. ]riDb\ They are taken : 

i. e. as captives in war; which is often expressed by O^IDM. 

All this, to the end of vr. 10, is mentioned as a work of 
mercy , intended to produce reformation in such men, when 
tempted by power to depart from the humility necessary to 
true religion. 

11, 12. These two verses contain two cases, the probable 
result of such divine visitations; viz. prosperity in the one, 

a miserable death in the other. Ib. Lit. In or to 

• ^ • • • ■ » 

ruin . Comp. ch. xxxiii. 18. 

13. F]M -ID'ttT. They lay up wrath , treasure it lip with 

themselves, give no vent to their feelings in prayer, &c. 

• & 
Chald. Qlttt. Summavit, in summam conjecit. Syr. >qjqd. 

Thesaurizavit , &c. Comp. Rom. ii. 4, 5, where St. Paul 

seems to allude to this place: the doctrine in both places 

being perfectly identical. 

14. Their desire y lust, carnal affections. Comp, 
ch. vi. 11 ; Numb. xxi. 4; Deut. xxiii. 25, &c. So the 
Greek, occasionally; as in the <?uri xai of Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. See. For this reason 1 prefer translating DH^n, in 

the next member, by their strength. lb. would 

best be rendered by Juvenal's “ Inter Socraticos ... cineedos.” 
Sat. ii. 

15. Q3TM .. . Lit. So their ear opens : i.e. is opened. 
It. vr. 10, see ch. xxxiii. 16, See. ; i. e. is put into a situation 
to receive instruction. 

16. *jrrDn F)M 1 . And He moreover impelled , stimulated , 

urged thee on. This verb occurs not in Kal, nor indeed in 
the sister dialects; except perhaps in some cognate form. 
No doubt however need be entertained, that lexicographers 
have given it its true meaning. Comp. 2 Chron. xviii. 31, 
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&c. Cogn. Arab. Accelerate ilium curavit, &c. ; to 

m m 

which Jauhari makes cognate : i.e. manum protendit 

rem versus, gradum dilatavit , &c. lb. Lit. By the 

mouth of adversity: i.e. by what it naturally seems to say. 
Hence '3, by a melon., signifies a command, See. Jt is not 
necessary, therefore, to have recourse to Rosenmfiller's meta¬ 
phor, who says, “ metaphora a rictu ferae ducta, qu* emu 
sit devoratura which may appear very forcible, but is en¬ 
tirely unwarranted by Hebrew usage. War is indeed occa¬ 
sionally so represented by the Arabian poets : but we are not 
at liberty to call in their assistance, except when they concur 
with Hebrew usage, or when we have no other means of 

making out our context, lb. UPH, suppl. *?, or i.e. 

To extent , breadth , i. e. plenty, a9 explained in the terms im- 

/> I 

mediately following. 131 S7. Lit. Its place no restraint: 

i. e. the place of which is not compressed or straitened. 
Compare Isaiah, viii. 22, 23. lb. rrpinri. Under which , 

i. e. the ground on which it rests : which comes to the 
same thing, lb. nna\ Lit. And the descent, laying down, 

^ 7 

See. Chald. rirn. Descend it. Syr. A a+j. Descender e fecit. 

Lit. 1 Iiy tray: i.e. that on which viands are set, 

and sent (•‘in'pp) to the guests. Hence used to signify 

a table. So Mr. Rich, in his “ Residence in Koordistau,” 
vol. i., Lond. 1836, p. 117: “ The pasha and myself sat 
together at the upper end of the hall, and before us was 
placed an oblong tray of painted wood, with feet ra ising it a 
few inches from the ground , on which the different dishes 
were placed.” It. p. 126. 

17. 13*1 So the judgment of the wicked hast thou 

filled, or filled itp. That is, thou comest in no way short of 
the sentence, or judgment, due to the wicked. Comp. at. 15 
of the last chapter, and vr. 13 here, Avhich seems to be indi¬ 
rectly intended for Job. It is added, ini P^. Judgment and 
decision will support, sustain (this). RosenmfiHer here reads 
p^ CS), At si judicium, &c. ; borrowing this particle, I sup¬ 
pose, from vv. 11, 12. But it may fairly be doubted whether 
the same construction is employed here, particularly as the 
context clearly suggests the contrary. Rosenm. indeed, 

makes HDEpp to signify “ sc invicem sustentahunti.e. adds 
he, “ sibi mutuo cohaerebunt.” But Avliy this verb has a 
reciprocal sense here, perhaps no better reason can be gh r en 
than that this view of the passage requires it; which, I 
think, is an absurd one : both because it makes judgment 
and justice to support one another—a notion nowhere broached 
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m Scripture*; and also, because it unnaturally changes the 
tenor of the discourse for no apparent end. Comp. Exod. 
\v. 9; Mich. iii. 8; Esth. vii. 5. On the latter verb, see 
Erov. iv. 4; xi. 16; xxix. 23; Exod. xvii. 12. All Elihu 
intends is, I think, that both justice and judgment will sus¬ 
tain the conclusion just mentioned. Then very naturally 
follows the caution. 


18. nttrr'3. But, as to anger. We have now a recur¬ 
rence to vv. 12, 13,—HDn here, corresponding to there,— 

and some advice is given accordingly, lb. Let it 

by no means bow thee down , i.e. subdue, or turn thee aside. 
Examples of this sort of transposition will be found in Gram. 

Art. 241, 18, &c. pptt?3. Lit. To clapping of hands: i.e. 

contemptuous treatment. ""ipb"2"Vl. Lit. And much ransom. 


It is usual with robbers to seize on the persons and wealth of 
others, and then to require a ransom for their restoration. 
That Elihu supposed Job capable of being led even to this, 
is obvious from vr. 20 following, where he warns him against 
some such practice. 


19. THJTn. Will Tie set in order: i.e. to compare. See 

eh. xxviii. 13, 17, 19, and nbori, ib. vr. 16. lb. Thy 

influence. See ch. xxxiv. 19. “1^3 rfb. Neither wealth: 

i.e. prsedial wealth, ch. xxii. 24. Lit. Confirmers 

of strength. Comp. ch. iv. 4 ; xvi. 5; Deut. iii. 28, &c. 
That is, all such adherents, friends, connexions, dependents, 
&c., who may give stability to power: i.e. a ransom with 
thee may stimulate thee to sin : no consideration will do this 
with God. 


20. nVbrr. By night: i.e. During the night-time, when 

people are off their guard and at rest, excite not the dis¬ 
satisfied to acts of marauding and plunder. O'EV. Lit. 
Peoples ; by which is probably meant tribes, or families-— 
with us populace: it being evident enough from the Hamasa 
and other works, that it never required much effort to excite 
the di Here lit clans of Arabia to war and bloodshed. The 
stealing of a camel, or the like, has often done this. Harith, 
in his Moallakat (prize-poem), vr. 19, ed. Vullers, makes 
the night the season for plotting mischief: the dawn, the 
season for putting this in force. His words are : 




V ^ ^ (J 


u 





Qi ftix 


o 


\ 





“ Bccreverunt rem vesper a, et illuscescente die clamores 
belli ediderunt —Ed. Vullers, 1827. 


It might have occurred to Elihu, that Job’s distress and 
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complaints were very likely to have this effect npon him. 
See Hab. iii. lb. lie properly enough adds, therefore — 

21. Beware, &cc. Ib. JTnri2. Thou hast chosen. 

' T . 7 . T 1 

or made choice nX"*?27. Upon this, i.e. on anger (vr. 18), 

which if? likely to conduct thee to ruin. '27 9. Rather than 
(on) affliction, i.e. the patient suffering of affliction, 

< f * 4 

22. bjofL gt.veth exaltation: i.e. It is from 
God's power alone that exaltation, — in thy case, relief,— 
can come. Look, therefore, to Ills mercy and power (vr. 5), 
and not to complaint, anger, robbery, and wrong. 

23. Has set up against Him , &c. See ch. 
xxxiv. 13. That is, Who hath effectually resisted Him? 

24. vnfc* That men may see, contemplate , i. e. His 

doings; and hence learn wisdom. The verb ("ntPj is here 
in the Piliel form. 


20. H'SC?. Lit. Much , i. e. great. 3773 rfVj. And we know 

not: i. e. bo great as to be incomprehensible to us. A 
similar mode of expression is adopted in the next member, 
which seems intended to assert the eternity of 11 is existence. 

27. 3773^ 11 ?. Tot He draws off, i. e. from the clouds, 
which are said to be as hard as molten metal (ch. xxxvii. 
18), i. e. extracts the drops of water, which are thence fused 

in rain. In the notion of fusing rnetals is retained. 

See ch. xxviii. I, and xxxvii. 18. Ib. itH 1 ?. Lit. For His 
mist: i.e. instead of this ; which I think is an allusion to 
Gen. ii. . 0 , 0 , where wc learn that at that time no rain had 
fallen, only a mist (7H) had ascended, which fell again and 
watered tne garden. On the verb 3?"U, see vr. ti above. 

Arab. 


Cognates are 



Traxit f attraxit; 


£ J ~ 



am- 


mosus fuit ; naturam habentes acutarn. Chald et Syr. 


00 *> 

VIS. Misit , immisit, &c. Heb. rH3. Ruminavit. Syr. |>ia^ 

Ituminatio. Redupl. "Tsnj. Grana singula colicgit; "'SIS, 

cumulus , acervus. That is here, God (Sn, vr. 2G) great, 
and incomprehensible, exhibits instances both of His power 
and goodness in extracting from the clouds of His firmament 
the plenteous shower, by which He waters the earth and 
makes it fruitful. 


29. SSI OH ^H. Even if one understand: i.e. Could one 
even understand fully the expanding properties of the cloud, 
the laws whereby its action is regulated, &c. Still it would 
follow, that this all resulted from Him as its author. Ib. 
■Yiwpbn. The rumblings , rushing uproar like that of an 
assaulting army. Comp. Ps. xviii. 12-16\ 
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30. Behold He hath spread , or now spreadeth, 
His light; here, probably, his lightning, i.e. He envelopes 
it in flame. If man could understand the 'ttn.Bp, expand¬ 
ings of the clouds — make this a matter of scientific specula¬ 
tion ; still observe, it is God who ttHB spreads , See. Here 
is a pointed paronomasia in the language, and a pointed 
difference in the matter taught. Rosenmuller makes vbv 

here refer to God: “ extendit super se lumen suumf because 
he says, God dwells in light . If we attend to the grammar, 

however, S57, or insp, ought to be the antecedent: it is of 

no consequence to the sense here which of these we take. 
Again, the next member tells us that He , i.e. God y covereth 
likewise the roots y depths , of the sea Now, I would only ask, 
Is the comparison here between the incomprehensibility of 
God (v. 26), on the one hand, and the depths of the sea, on 
the other? or, between the height of the cloud, and the 
depth of the sea ? It is hardly probable that God himself 
would here be put in comparison with the depth of the sea: 
no such thing certainly occurs in the Bible ; and, if it did, 

be incongruous. All that seems to be 
intended is, that as God in the one case envelopes the 
thick and dense cloud ill light; so he does in the other 
cover up the depth of the ocean with impenetrable darkness, 
Comp. ch. xxxviii. 16, &e. 

31. For by them , i.e. by means of his clouds, either 

withholding the rain, or striking with the thunderbolt, so as 
to destroy or plague them for their wickedness; or else 

in\ He giveth food in abundance, or great plenty ; 

that is, by restoring the electric fluid to the earth, in order 
to its furthering and assisting vegetation; and by giving the 
needful showers in their due seasons and proportions. These 
phenomena, therefore, are not only proofs of God’s power; 
but, they arc the ministers both of his wrath and bounty. 
Comp. Ps. civ. 2-7, which seems to be an expansion of this 

place. Still, npV, in vr. 2, seems rather to refer to 
God’s pavilion than to God himself; for here, D'py, thick 
clouds , are his chariot; which, Ps. xviii. 10, is thick dark¬ 
ness, bony. And in vr. 12, His pavilion is covered up with 
darkness and thick clouds. Comp. Ps. cxlvii. 8. 

32. Lit. On the palms of both hands ; that is, 

this tDlib (Ps. civ. 4), His minister, He holds, as it were, 

concealed and in check, upon, i. e. between, each of his 
palms, just as a man holds a furious animal, which he is 
about to let loose for the purpose of destroying. So Shake- 


it would manifestly 
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speare’s, “ Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of war. 1 * It is 
added, 1?^. So, accordingly , He lays command upon it. He 
holds it in complete subjection until He has delivered His 
precept: it then rushes out, 3P2EB2, lit. for meeting, encoun¬ 
tering, i.e. to destroy. Comp. Judg. viii. 21 ; 1 Sam. xxii. 
17 ; Isa. liii. 6. The Jews, and others, take E'23 here to 

signify clouds; to which I shall not greatly object, if they 
only mean that by these God does, as with hands, execute 
His purposes,—which will be a metaphorical usage. Comp. 
Exod. xxxii. 22. Lam. iii. 41, is also cited in this sense, 

as if and D)ptP, being parallel, must necessarily 

mean the same thing. But this will not bear a moment s 
consideration. To lift up one's heart to the clouds , is any 
thing but Hebrew certainly. All the passage implies, evi¬ 
dently is, either Let us lift up our heart with—in addition to — 

our hands ; or, Let us lift up our hearts , as it were on ,—Vs 
being used for bv,— the palms of our hands, just as an 
offering would be presented to any prince. There is not 
a shadow of reason, therefore, for supposing that sig¬ 
nifies clouds here ; nor, indeed, any where else. The Arabs, 
too, have a usage not very dissimilar to this, when speaking 
of the lightning. So Amrulkeis, in his Moallakat poem, vr. 
71, ed. Lette,— 

O Socie mi, videsne fulgorem, quem tibi ostendo strictim 
coruscantem 

Instar manuum , quae vibrantur in nube elata, ah is cir - 
cumdata nubibus. 


5 °' 


& Z 




(J ^ 

The scholiast here explains the phrase 

the shining of both hands , cfl, i. e. like their bran¬ 
dishing. He adds, JUij. 

V_' ^ 

said, s*Xaj £|J, lit. He shines with his hands, when he agitates 
them he says, means the upper clouds, 




^ ; and those clouds which collec¬ 

tively surround (any thing) like a crown. 

The imagery, therefore, in this place, is very much 

of a piece with that of our patriarch. 

33. Ssn. His will. See Ps. cxxxix. 2, 17. Chald. 
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voluit . Syr. id. nppto. The zeal , or fierceness, of 
anger: for H3pft. Gram. Art. 202, 4. Symmachus, ^Xov 
xsoi abixiag. lb. nVto, I read nbi$, or nSiy, Job, v. 16 , 

5 ■ * 

&c. Tiie various ways, in which this verse has been inter¬ 
preted, may be seen in Schultens and Rosenm’uller. I have 
preferred the above, as the most simple and obvious. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

1. T?n\ “ Trcmbletli,” usually; but this cannot be pro- 

j)erly applied to the heart. I have given leapeth from its 

place , therefore, which suits well the following verb. 16 . " 1 J-P 1 . 

And leaps. So in Lev. xi. 21. In this case not unlike 
Shakespeare’s, u Makes my seated heart knock at my ribs.” 
Elihu seems to be describing that violent palpitation of the 
heart which is felt under a strong apprehension of danger, 
lie therefore calls the serious attention of his hearers to 
this subject, as to one of the most awful interest. 

2 . nnm. And the muttering , or murmuring , i. e. of His 
voice, ibp, or His thunder. So Milton, speaking of the fall 

of man, “ Shies lowered, and muttering thunder &c. Arab. 

- b 0 0 
LsevA, maledixit, vituperavit , &c. Syr. Us gemitus, clamor. 

Isa. viii. 19 ; xxxi. 4, &c. 

3. He letteth it loose: r. rnttf or j*^#. Chald. 

■ _ 1 • ■ T 

Syr. solvit quod ligatum fuit. Both used very much like 

♦ho Arabic Fully ^inn-itp':; but, by Gram. Art. 73, 

•irnt 2 ?\ Roscnmullcr supposes it to be the Pihel of 

which ill suils the passage, lb. Lit. On the icings , 

&e. L c. the skirts, or extremities, of the earth. So Matt, 
xxiv. 27, r, dffrgarrri izzoygrai drrb dvaroXbbv, xai (pou'verat tug 
buffpujv. The letting loose , mentioned here, is in reference 
to the figure introduced at vr. 32,. last chapter. 

4. D5f7V''. Nor doth any trace them , i.e. the light- 
ning and thunder. Sec vr. 3, DpV, vestigium. Arab. 

^ 7 

pressit vestigia, pone a calce venit . Syr. inquisivit , 

investigavit. Comp. Ps. lxxvii. 20. lb. When , 

or though , His voice becomes , or is, heard. See Gram. Art. 
157, 19. Elihu seems here to say. Great and terrific as this 
exhibition of God’s power is, still the progress of these His 
ministers cannot be followed by mortal eye. The sound 
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may indeed be heard, as our Lord Bays of the wind, but 
none can ascertain whence it cometh, or whither it goeth 
(John, iii. 8). Comp. Ps. xix. 4, 

5. riiwbp3. Lit. Wonderful things , but here used adverbi¬ 
ally. So Ps. xlv. 5. riibni^ tppri*). And thy right 

hand shall teach , or exhibit , thee fearfully , i. e. proclaim 

by its deeds that thou art tremendous. lb. 3713 
And ice know not f i. e. we cannot comprehend them. 

6 . —**10. Fall thou on earth : form Heb. nb2, or 

Chald. imp. . Arab. decidit y delapsus fuit; pec. ex 

alto, aut praeceps. it. appetiit. Hence, perhaps, rnn, or 
rrn, was , existed , i.e. fell out , happened . Hence too *U>, 

fem. da , cec/e, &c. which are not unlike the word in 

question. Rosenm. “ .Z&lo in terra” which is stiff and un- 

if 

idiomatical. Comp. Ps. cxlvii. 16. lb. *01 CHEri. Lit. And 


body of rain 9 i. e . heavy, and plentiful rain. Syr. 


'V-s 


corpus. Arab. gravitas 9 ponderis ; pinguedo , &:c. i.e. 

the rain producing fertility. The following must necessarily 
signify the stormy rains. I have therefore put drenching 

for Ctpfi, which seems to be its true force. 

• w * 

7. E'TN“b3*‘"P?. For the advantage , more generally, the 
sake , of all men. Dinrn. He sealeth , i.e. by His will appoints, 




and by Iii 3 power ratifies , this wonderful state of things. In 
Oriental acceptation, seals the precept (Firman), vv. 32, 
33, above. On this word too, see ch. xxxiii. 16. The vari¬ 


ous uses of the term 'V may be seen in the concordances and 
dictionaries. I have chosen that which seems to suit the 


passage best. It is obvious that power , as evinced by the 
hand , occasionally presents the sense intended to be con¬ 
veyed by the word : thence liberality , space , part , por¬ 
tion , help 9 and the like. The same is precisely the case in 
the Arabic, and to a degree in the Persic; as may be seen 
in Castell, Golius, &c. So the author of the Soorah, after 

Jauhari, generally, power and assistance. 

jp ^ o u '■o ^ 3 y ^ ( 

And Jauhari, (. «XaJ1, the hand , is taken to 

5 ^ _ 

signify, favour , and the shewing of kindness. For the good 
or advantage then, of all men f has appeared to me to be the 
intention of the writer here ; which seems to he confirmed 

i * 

by what follows. riVib. For the knowledge or information 
of, &c. -infrso ^5hrb3. All mortal men of His work , i.e. 
These operations are so great, regular, and in every respect 
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wonderful, that men, the work of His hands, cannot but see 
in them the existence, power, goodness, &c. of a great and 
inscrutable Creator: a sentiment constantly in the mouths 
of the Eastern moralists. Saadi says : 

<Sjys: CdiAy <Sj f i-iSL, jU y U 
jbjj *ZzS yj j\ *+J> 

^ $S iXmLo oLdj| 

The cloudy the windy the moon y the sun y and heavens y are in 
action , 

That thou mayest have hread y hut not eat it in idleness. 

All y for thy sake, are revolving , and under command (lit. 
bearing the Firman). 

It were no condition of justice , that thou hear no command. 


And again : 



J bl-> yxw ^ 

1 / - l •• • »• • •« A 


The green leaves of the trees in the eye of the intelligent ,— 
Every single leaf—is a hook of knowledge (evincing) a Creator. 


Another poet: 

il^WAAJ ^ J* 

ijU |j!ij3u to i <Xi.T jX 

That friend y —besides whom I have none ,— 

/« Me rose-bed of His enjoyment I find no thorn ^—• 

Ify indeed , His person he concealed , 

7/t Me being resulting from His essence , a Creator is 
manifest. 

To which innumerable passages to the same effect might 
be added. See also Ps. vii. xix. where the revealed will of 
God is recommended from the consideration of God's power 
as seen in creation. Indeed, this always has been, and 
always will be, a favourite and powerful argument in the 
mouth of every considerate person. 

8 . 131 wiarn. So it entereth 9 &c. Elihu now directs his 
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discourse to the orderly character even of the wild beasts, 
the occurrence of storms, cold, &c. all as effects of God’s 

power and wisdom. 

// 

9. linrrjp. From the chamber or quarter , supp. 

of the south , or Teman. See ch. ix. 9. From the occur¬ 
rence of WV, Vp?, iTO'O'], as names of certain constellations 
in that place, some such portion of the heavens is probably 
meant here ; and also, from the occurrence of here, 

perhaps meaning the same things as HYiTp, ch. xxxviii. 32 
below, and nib|p, 2 Kings, xxiii. 5 : in connexion with 
which we there have : CTEtvn bbi, m\ b22, 

• t r - t : : 9 * ■ • t* v v 9 - - y 

13aal, swi , moon , and all the host of heaven; it is extremely 
probable that this word denotes either a star or a constella¬ 
tion. From its occurring immediately after the mention of 
the moon here, one would suppose it to be a general name for 
the planets; and, as some of these, viz. Jupiter, Saturn, 6zc. 
have attendant moons, this might suffice to account for 

its being in connexion with t22, <kc. in ch. ix. 9 above. 

Whether, therefore, we derive the word from cinxit , 

a crown , intimating the circumscribed boundaries of 

such constellations ; or from bw, Arab, iy, descend'd , 

iJ—» U ** 

whence we have the astronomical Arabic term c, sign ify- 

ing a station , or house , applied to the signs of the Zodiac, 
&c. we get no further than a name suitable to a constellation 
generally. The attempts of Michaelis and others to ascer¬ 
tain what precise star, &c. is meant, may be seen in llosen- 
miiller ; where, if I am not very greatly mistaken, it will 
also be seen that these attempts are vain. This is perhaps 

certain, viz. that the first of these terms, "Tjn, if applied to 

the heavens, must rather mean constellation , than star; and 
also, that from a comparison of this place with ch. ix. 9 ; 
Isa. xxi. 1 ; Zech. ix. 14 ; a southern constellation must be 

meant. Again, by the term rnj? cold y occurring with enrp— 

considering too, the opposition here apparently intended— 
a northern constellation was likewise intended. As if Elihu 
should say. It is by God’s appointment, that from certain 
quarters of the heavens, both the storm and the cold, usually 
come. See Ps. cxlvii. 17. 

10. W nptpptt. From the breath , &c. As frost rarely 

takes place with a strong wind, I suspect that what Elihu 
here means is, that under the gentle breathings , as it were of 
the gale, which are regulated by God , the frost takes place; 
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opposing* this term to the ns-lD preceding; and in¬ 

timating that, in either case, it is the work of God, not of 
chance. Ib. Ifib 0 Re gives, i.e. is given , impers. lb. mrn. 
Breadth, extent, or, as we say, sheet of water . Ib. 

Lit. In arctationem , see ch. xxxvi. 16, i. e. so as to appear 
hound and laid under restraint. Ps. cxlvii. 18. 

II. Lit. Moreover for irrigation, r. nvj, 

contr. for Gram. Art. 73. Syr. ]o>, inebriavit. Arab, 
tfjjj, potavit, cxplevit potu. lb* nvptp^. One stretcheth out. 
Arab. longe removit, construed with as in this place ; 

ii. conj. longe protendit sedificium : conj. iv. semet pro- 

jecit . Winer (Lexic. Sim.) tells us, that this interpre¬ 
tation is li invito parallelismo; ” and directs us to Um - 
breitius for the proof. And his view Rosenmtiller takes, 

who makes ''"IS a derivative of npS, and cogn. with to, 

Ip l T 7 Q ' 

signifying serenitas. But, Is either of these words ever used 
in any such sense either in the Hebrew, or in any one of its 
dialects ? not to insist on the want of simplicity and of idiom 
in the expression “ serenitas amovet nubesf which he gives as 
a literal translation here. Besides, it is erroneous to sup¬ 
pose, that each member of a parallel must invariably say the 
same thing. In many cases they are directly opposed the 
one to the other; in many, explanatory; in others, corro¬ 
borative ; and so on. In this case, there appears to be a 
parallelism even in the subject; the cloud, for example, of 
one description is made to disperse the rain ; of another, the 

lightning. If we recur to bbrnptrap, vr. 10, supposing the 

same construction as in the last verse continued, we shall 

have rppp;;, some one , impers. stretches out } i.e. passively as 

before, it is stretched out; or, as some think, is precipitated , 
in, ov for, watering . And, in like manner, the next member 

supplying to The whole will then run thus : Bg the 

breath of God .... the thick cloud is stretched forth for 
irrigation : the spreading cloud for his lightning. 

12. So Be, i . e . God, T|5nnp, becometh turning 

over, upside down , &c. nisipp, revolutio)is, evolutions , &c. 

i. e. changing, and varying, the positions and offices of these 

His ministers, VH'^snriS, by, or according to, His counsels. 

is used in a similar sense in Gen. iii. 24; inD^p^, 

Fs. xix. 7 ; DD1D in Eccl. i. 6. Ib. Bfl.SV He commandeth 

them, alluding, as before, to ch. xxxvi. 32. This brings to 
my mind another passage of Shakespeare, which speaks of 
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an angel descending from heaven “ to turn and wind a fiery 
Pegasus:" which is not unlike the imagery here employed 

by Elihu. Ib. nsns. I .it. Earthwards , to, or towards , the 

earth: which shews that this word ought to be construed 

with CV^ preceding ; and, that this place presents one of 

those instances of transpositon so often noticed in this book. 

13. EptPb’EN. Whether for tribe , i. e. a single clan, 

» » i ^ W + 

i 2 pNb"CN, or whether for its land , i. e. whole country : 
ipnVcH. Surely for mercy, favour , VrN'2Tp^, Tie causes it 

to be found, had; or, adopting the sense of , Arab. He 

m » 

causeth it, i . e. His whole system of ministration for one 
and for all, thus to go forth. The manifest difference be¬ 
tween "Tpri and the preceding terms, viz. Dp®, and YPN, 
makes it absolutely necessary to consider the intention as 

different; and the sense of CM, different in the last, from 
the two former cases. 

Elihu here concludes his argument generally ; the drift 
of which is to shew, that God so regulates every thing in the 
natural world by his appointments, that, from the terrors 
of the lightning and thunder, down to the gentler effusions 
of the genial rain-drops, nothing can possibly happen con¬ 
trary to His will: and the conclusion averred, rather than 
affirmed, is, that Job’s plagues must have been sent by God, 
in consequence of some grievous wickedness in the sufferer. 
However, therefore, the flights of Elihu might exceed those 
of Job’s other friends—which they certainly do in extent and 
magnificence — the conclusion finally arrived at is the same ; 
which is, to condemn Job as guilty both of ignorance and 
sin, and particularly as to the line he had taken in discussing 
this question. 

14. We have now a short peroration, recapitulating a 
few of the last considerations, which Elihu seems to have 
thought were of a very striking and convincing kind. 

15. DW 2 . Lit. In God's placing upon them, i. e. His 

mind (iab) and hence, perhaps, His command. Comp. 

vr. 12 , with Gen. xlvii. 26, 131 bs . . . . pnb .... &c. 

Exod. i. 11 ; v. 14; Deut. vii. 15; Judg. ix. 24, &c. Ib. 
S'Oirn, supp. a ; from the preceding and in 

causing the cloud to pour down the lightning , e . Kuo west 
thou when this is done ? Are thy powers equal to the task 
of ascertaining this ? On this verb, see ch. x. 3. Light is 
not meant in this place, but lightning; because a cloud can¬ 
not be said, in any way, to supply light , while it naturally 
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does the lightning. And, again, because the command al¬ 
luded to here seems analogous to the of vi\ 3, where 

*niN must mean His lightning. 

16. in The poising s of the thick cloud ? i. e. 

Knowest thou how their equilibrium is maintained ? “ Hujus 
extera indagare, nec interest hominum, nec capit humante 
conjectura mentis . .. Furor est, mensuram cjus animo quos- 
dam agitusse.”—Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. 1. And again, 
“ Ita niutuo complex'll diversitatis effici nexum, et levia 
ponderibus inhiberi, quo minus evolent: contraque gravia, 
ne maut, suspendi, levibus in sublime tendentibus. Sic 
pari in diversa nisu, in suo quacque consistere, irrequieto 
mumli ipsius constricta circuitu : quo semper in se currente, 
imam atque mediant in (oto esse terrain, eandemque universi 
Cardine stare pendentem, librantem per quae pendeat,” See. 

Ib. lib. ii. 5. Ib. D'nj-1 rns’ppn. Miracles (properly 

so called) of or with , the complete in knowledge , i. e. 
Knowest thou these things, confessed by the most learned 

to be perfectly miraculous? We have rrisn D^Eri in ch. 

xxxvi. 4 ; and there it manifestly signifies, complete (in) 
knowledge , i. e. as the context requires, something which 

shall be recognised as true at first hearing. Here E'SH E'En 

might mean A person perfect in the sciences ; for it is certain 
such existed very early in and about Babylon. “ With 
regard to their uses” (i. e. of meteors), “ those of the most 
magnificent and tremendous kind seem to he destined to 
preserve the balance of the electric fluid in the atmosphere, 
the want of which would be productive of the most fatal 
effects to the world in general. The effects of the inferior 
ones are more confined, and are of use only to particular 
districts, scarcely ever extending their influence over a whole 
country. ... It is, however, surprising to observe Iiovv equally 
these act over the whole of a very large tract of land ; so 
that, though there is never precisely the same weather in 
two places twenty miles distant from one another, yet vege¬ 
tation goes on, without any perceptible difference, in the one 

as well as the other.”—Encyclop. Britan. Art. Meteorology. 

** 9 

J7. 121 »p" 72 a Lit. Whose garments are warm by 

(some one’s, i. e. God s) causing (the) land to rest from the 
south * i. e. no tempest blowing from that quarter. See vr.,9. 
In other words, Because thou hast knowledge enough to 
perceive that when the tempest from the south cease tli, thy 
dollies will supply thee with warmth ; Canst thou also tell 
AV lien these other phenomena shall take place, and Why? 
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vorov 


The comparison seems intended to put Job to shame, and 
to make his pretensions to any thing like knowledge, on 
the subject about which he was speaking, appear truly con¬ 
temptible. »So in Luke xii. 55, where we have, zai o-av 

(/Otjts) ?Jysre ’ on zavffcov e&ra/ * zai yhsrcu. Every 
one seems to have known, that when a gentle south-wind 
blew, there would be heat; and, consequently, that a person 
clothed as he would otherwise be, would feel uncomfortably 
warm. This, it appears to me, Elihu applies to Job, and 
then ironically asks him, How much farther his knowledge 
on these subjects reaches ? Our Lord, too, uses an argu¬ 
ment nearly allied to this in the place just cited, for the 
purpose of convincing the Jews of their utter blindness and 
ignorance. Rosenm idler, therefore, and others very er¬ 

roneously repeat the interrogation here, by supplying 
by from the beginning of vr. 16. “ Num scis,” adds Rosen- 

niiiller, u hujus rei causam, cur ita vestes tuae tibi caleant?” 
&c. Surely it could require but little philosophy to know, 
why one’s clothes became uncomfortably warm, when an 
oppressive and sultry wind succeeded to a violent cold one, 
such as tempestuous winds often are. 

18. D^ntyb. The thin clouds, Jauhari, 



jkJJcH jj-o oljjJl i. e. the thin slender portions of the 


rainy cloud. Ib. D'pjn. Hard; however thin and small, 
yet unyielding as it respects the offices for which they are 
intended, as, or lilie as, a fused mirror. In Exod. 

xxxviii. 8, we have HNhD, signifying mirrors of this sort ap¬ 
parently ; and that they were metallic, the place is sufficient 
to shew, for they were converted into other metallic utensils. 
For the sense intended here, see ch. xxvi. 8. I think it is 

undeniable that the verb Vjn signifies confirming , malting 

strong , &c., a 9 the ancient translators took it; and hence 
the term firmament , given in our own Aulh. Vers, for 

y'pn. In this place, therefore, it is in sense connected with 

the Q'ptn following:. I have, therefore, so translated the 

r *T © ' 4 

passage as to point this out. It i9 curious to remark, that 
some modern writers have imagined the electric fluid, on the 
extreme boundaries of our atmosphere, to form a complete 
and powerful barrier against the ascent of this fluid, as 
emitted from the earth to the sun, whether in fire-balls or 
otherwise. — Encyclop. Britan. Art. Meteorology, near the 
end. 

19. Tpy? bib. We cannot oppose , cannot offer opposi- 
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tion of equal weight or value. See ch. xxxii. 14; xxviii. 
17, 19. Ib. darkness , i.e. want of light, or knowledge . 

Observe, in the preceding "12^3’nD, the accent is drawn 

back, and we have an apocopation. Gram. Art. 233, 3. 
As if tlie writer should say, So teach us that we may then 
say of Him that which is suitable and right. 

20. iViDD^n. Lit. Should it be told Him , when I 

mm m 

speak, i. e. Need this be done? HDSrDS, or, if any have said , 

sby ^ i that some one should be swallowed up, i. e. overcome 

and destroyed ? This construction presenting n, and DM, in 

the correlative members of sentences, is frequent in the 
Arabic. See Gram. Art. 179, 3. And so in the Heb. Gen. 
xxvii. 21, &c. as already noticed. Elihu seems to say, God 
has both wisdom and power sufficient to meet all the neces¬ 
sities of His situation as supreme governor of the world, and 
needs not, as man does, either to be informed on the one 
hand, or assisted on the other. 

fr 

21. tai firm. And now they (men) look not on the light , 

i.e . How can men, ignorant as they are, conceive of over¬ 
coming God by mere talk, when in fact they cannot so much 

as face llis sun-beams with open eyes? construed 

in this sense with 2, for the most part, Gen. xxi. IG, &c.; 

if 

but often without it, as Prov. xxiii. 31. Ib. HV7 H>n2. 

When it breaketh through the clouds . This first word is 
usually taken as belonging to the root *">ru, which I think 
is wrong; both on account of the construction in this and 

GO - 

the following member. I take the root to be^y^, whence 


fracta, vol hixata corruit structura, pars aggeris; con¬ 


strued occasionally with It .prostravit. Cogn.yut>, diruit 

aggeris partem, &c. If then we take "Vn, as a verbal noun, 

of the form of or 1[?5, having this sense, and prefix 2 

(Gram. Art. 174, 6), we shall have, in breaking down, &c. 
as a mound, i. e. in its breaking , &c. i. e. the light’s so 

forcing itself through the surrounding clouds, D'pnt^2. This 

seems to be confirmed by the following rwni, or when the 

wind passeth , and clearelli them , i. e . cleareth them away, 

laying the sun open to view, particularly as j.»Jb also means 


a certain wind. If, however, we take ~i s n2 to signify (r. 

“)H2) shining , the passage will mean, they cannot look on the 
light (when) shining on the clouds, which is not true. Men 
can view the light when transferred to the clouds. Rosen- 
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miiller, to get rid of tliis, has made in nnbibus to signify in 
cethere; and then refers us to vr. 18, the inapplicability of 
which every one must see. 

22. 7 ^—From the north ( indeed ) cometh gold , 

£. c. as I understand it, from a great, wise, flourishing, and 
distant country, the most precious of metals may indeed be 
brought; and this the wise of this world may idolise and 
adore, as the most splendid and glorious of things. The case, 
however, is different with God: His majesty is at once sublime, 
terrific, active, producing in the heavens and on the earth 
results the most astonishing, inscrutable; and these fraught 
with goodness and tnercy. Babylon certainly lay northward 
of the place in which Job resided, a city which, from its 
immense treasures of gold, got the title of The Golden City. 
Comp. Tsa. xiv. 4, with the Persae of jEschylus, line 5*3. 
See also Rev. ch. xviii. 12, &c.; Herodot. lib. i. clxxxiii. ; 
Diodorus Sicul. lib. n. ix. ; Vitringa ad Jes. ch. xlv. 1. 
Whether this gold, &c. was obtained from a country still 
farther north, it is impossible perhaps now to say. The 

Jews, how ever, have an adage, “ Qui vult dives fieri, 

adeat Aquilonem” See Castell under Iam inclined to 


think, therefore, that this passage ought to be taken literally, 
and as explained above. Strabo, indeed, tells us, that among 
the Massagetoe gold was gotten in great abundance: ”Ay/-jy; 

h' o'j yivsrat rrag avroTc {Maosaysrai;), o i/.iyo;' yjiXy.hz 

7 iai yj-jub; ufiovog (lib. xi.): “Argentum a pud eos non 
nascitur, neejue ferri multum ; teris et auri abunde —Roseu- 
lniiller has “ aureus splendor .” But I know' of no such 
phraseology occurring either in the Bible, or any other 
Oriental book. Besides, I must deprecate the principle 


w hich runs out into the figures of speech in this w ay. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, moreover, as cited by RoSennhiller, gold 
w’as found in the Gordieean mountains (Hist. Nat. vi. 


12 (11); and also among the Scythians (as above), lib. 
xxxiii. 21 (4). The passage cited from Schulteiis will by no 
means prove, that the shining of gold is said to be such by 


the Arabs, as to take away the sight. The phrase 

^ U - ^ ^ 

Kor. c. 24), means, indeed, tahes 


away the sight . The verb here, however, has no connexion 
w hatever with this notion o i'gold, glittering , or any thing of 
the sort; and it is wonderful how Schultens, and after him 
others, could have so far imposed upon themselves as to 

have thought it had. Nor does the term 3n», as applied to 
oil in Zecli. iv. 12, refer to the brilliancy or splendour of 
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the oil, but to its purity : gold being one of the finest metals. 
i\or docs Isa. xiv. 13, or Zech. vi. 8, tend to shew, in the 
least degree, that light and splendour come from the north 
rather than from any other quarter of the heavens. It is 
truly astonishing how any one should have supposed this 
from places such as these; unless, indeed, he had some 
favourite opinion to recommend, at all events. “ Sed multo 

elegantior,” says Rosenmiiller, “ prodibit sententia, si 

h. 1. significatu splendoris , &c. capiamus.” My answer is, 
The interpreter who, on principle, determines to find no¬ 
thing but what he may consider as elegant in any author, 
ought surely to be proscribed. Truth is every thing in in¬ 
quiries such as this; which, however, does not make it 
necessary that elegance be lost sight of, when translating a 
really elegant writer. 

23. We cannot discover Him , i. e. effectually, 

and to perfection, so as to be able to determine His duties, 

or attributes. Ib. >Jb. I prefer reading bJb. He 

is not to be, or cannot be, answered. See Prov. xxi. 13. 
The question here is not about God’s inflicting chastisement 

or not, as the term nay*’, would intimate ; nor can it be in- 

» « 

ferred from the attributes here mentioned, that God will 
not punish ; rather the contrary : and to this the drift of 
Elihu’s reasoning generally adds weight. Nor again, ha 9 
it been averred by either of the disputants, that God would 
not, in one way or other, afford answers to his rational crea¬ 
tures. His greatness, considered in the abstract, would not 
exempt Him from this ; nor did it, in fact, when Rebekah 
and others inquired of Him in the earliest times; nor here, 
as the next, chapter shews. But, that He should not be 
answered — as Job seemed desirous to do — is the drift of 
every objector to his pleas : and with this the greatness 
and fearful majesty, just adverted to, agree well, as also does 
the caution contained in the following verse. 

24. W bs Ife looks not upon (2) any of, Sc c. 

•See vr. 21, above. The Hebrews have no word equivalent 
to our any : when it is necessary to express such idea, they 

generally use the word ”bs, the whole, i. e. taken distribu- 

tively. See Esth. ix. 21, 27, Sc c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


I. rnMn Out of the whirlwind. If God is described 

as surrounded with clouds and tempests, ch. xxxvi. 29 ; 
xxxvii. ; Ps. xviii. 12, &c. ; xxix. 3; civ. 2, &c. ; we need 
not w T onder at Hi9 speaking out of these. A similar revelation 
was made to Elijah. See 1 Kings, xix. 11, &c. The LXX. 
have translated 3E here by 6/d, as if it was by means of the 

tempest that God spoke. Comp. Exod. xix. 16-19; Ezek. 
i. 24, 25 ; Rev. i. 7, &c. ; in all which cases we have dis¬ 


tinct revelations made, and the very words of these are 
given. In one instance the whole camp of Israel both wit¬ 
nessed the sight, and heard the words. Let it not be im¬ 
agined, therefore, in these cases, that the hearers were left, 
as among the heathen, to make out indistinct communica¬ 
tions as well as they could, — the favourite method of view¬ 
ing these questions now by the learned of Germany. Comp, 
also Acts, ix. 3, 4, 7; xxii. 6 ; xxvi. 13, &c. It ought to be 
remembered, too, that to make the requirements of religion 
binding, they must be miraculously revealed ; and, in such 
a manner as at once to be worthy of God, and indisputable 
with man. See my Sermons and Dissertations passim. The 
revelation w r e have here, therefore, is not only perfectly of a 
piece with those elsewhere described in Holy Writ; but, 
generally speaking, such as was absolutely necessary to give 
a paramount authority to the whole. See the Introduction 
(pp- 13 > 36, &c.) on the first two chapters of this book. 


2. vi 



With words , &c. i. e. assertions having no 


foundation in knowledge. 

3. Like a stout man , or man of consideration. So 

• * m 

Shakespeare, “ He was A man, take him for all in allf &c. 
i. e. an eminent man. lb. Lit. And I will beg oj 

• i • *»• 

thee , i. e. suppose thyself to be a person of note, me to be an 
inferior, in the situation of one begging for information. 
Although, therefore, God speaks out of the storm, it is in 
the accents of condescension. So in the case of Elijah, just 
alluded to : it was a still and small voice , distinct both from 
the terrific display of the fire (lightning), and of the mighty 
wind. 


4. 'til Lit. In my founding , &c. Speaking of the 

great work of creation, as men do of an ordinary edifice. 
Ib. n 5 s 2 , taken adverbially, clearly , distinctly. EN here, as 
in former places, putting the case , supposing that thou 
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knowost this; which is the primitive acceptation of our if. 
Sax. (/if, give, grant. 

5. JT’TOfcj. Its breadths , i. e. measures , as the following 
member seems to determine, i. q . rnft, ch. xi. 9. Arab. 

extendit , See. Ib. VIH 'V. For thou linowest, i. c. I 

take this for granted. The iC Si scias” of RosenmLiller, &c. 
gives an erroneous impression here. lb. A line. Allu¬ 
sion is perhaps here made to Gen. i. 9, where probably 
means, Let them be marked out with a line , i. e. circum¬ 
scribed or bounded. See vr. 10. 

G. Lit. Have been impressed, i. e. so as to have 

formed a sort of shoe, or socket. See Exod. xxxvi. 24, Sc c. 

<jSJ ^ 

impressum argillce, similive rei sigillum y Sc c. Rosen- 

iniiller and others have made this an answer to Job’s hang¬ 
ing the ivorId upon nothing , ch. xxvi. 7 ; which, as far as I 
can see, Job never said : nor, indeed, any Eastern author 

ever yet thought of. lb. pnj"'0. Who laid . Comp. Gen. 
xxxi. 51. lb. nnas. Its corner, angle. Arab. miscuit, 
pliant. k*i, or jua*, pars extremitasve seculi , temporis, — 


ce tat is. In Heb. usage, — of place: as if one should say, the 
extremities or joining of two walls, &c. as in the angular 
parts of fortifications, at which towers were usually con¬ 
structed. See 2 Chron. xxvi. 9, 15 ; Zeph. i. 16. In Zech. 
iv. 7, we have shouting and rejoicing, in a similar manner, 

in laying this corner stone; and there it is styled 

ntTN^n, the principal, or head stone. Similar exultation 

is manifested on a similar occasion mentioned in Ps. cxviii. 


22 25 


NY here Christ, as the Head of His Church, is mani¬ 


festly meant. Comp. Matt. xxi. 42, and the other parallel 
places. In this place of Job, however—as men were not 
then in existence — we necessarily have the angels of God 
joining in one universal chorus with the morning stars. 
Whether the laying of this stone was meant to denote the 
completion, or the commencement, of the great work ad¬ 
verted to, it may be difficult to determine. In Ps. cxviii. 
and Zecli. iv. the completion seems rather to be meant; and 
this, I think, is the case here. And, if so, the first and last 
hemistich of this verse will be opposed to each other; thus, 
W1 10 first laid its foundations ; or, at last, laid the top stone 
ol its angle? Then follows the song of praise already al¬ 
luded to. Now, if this short recital or summary ot the 
work of creation he compared with Gen. i. the last act ot 
praise noticed will have its corresponding part in Gen. 
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ii. 1-4, in which the first sabbatical appointment is men¬ 
tioned. This universal shout of the angels, Sec. was, then, 
the celebration of this appointment, and was but an echo 
to the blessing which God then pronounced on His works. 
Turn now again to Ps. cxviii. 24, 25, and consider, whether 

tjie day (Di*n) there mentioned is not also intended to 

apply to the Sabbath day. Comp, also Ps. xcii. xcv. with 
Heb. iv.; and see my Sermon on the Sabbath, second edit, 
j). 45, See. The recurrence to particulars in vr. 8, &c. may 
he compared likewise to a similar recurrence in Gen. ii. 4, 
See .; a mode of writing familiar to the Orientals, and it will, 
therefore, furnish no objection to the view here taken. 

7. Lit. In singing as one , i.c. with one accord. 

This is necessarily metaphorical, as in Milton’s “ Fairest of 

stars .... praise Him in thy sphereAnd they 

shouted; a term frequently applied to the work of praise. 

See Ps. xcv. 1, 2; Ezra, iii. 11, &c. E'nb^ Sons of 

God. Rose nm idler and Gesenius compare this with "3? 

n^bw, sons of the mighty , occurring Ps. xxix. 1 ; lxxxix. 7. 

But this last more properly signifies sons of great men , i. e. 
princes. Nor does the context, in either place, supply any 
reason for applying it to the angels. The contrary is clearly 
the case here in Job. Comp. ch. i. 6 ; ii. 1. 

I think therefore that we have an allusion here to 
the first Sabbath after the finishing of the creation, as re¬ 
corded in Gen. ii. 1-4. The two verses, 5 and G, seem to 

me to exhibit perfect parallels to each other. Thus, Etp 'P 


121, with 121 np"br, i. e. who appointed , Sec. with “ upon 

what,” Sec.; and consequently *13*1 ntp3“'p, with 13*1 rrn ''p, 
i. e. the other hemistichs also being parallel to one another. 


We may, in this case, read these last parallels thus : nt33" > p 
nnas In ip m by. Who laid down the line upon 

XT' 1 V V TT T V T 

it? or, Who projected its corner-stone ? Now, from the pas¬ 
sages in which *1)7 occurs, it is evident that the completing , 
finishing y or the like, of something is meant. See Isa. 
xliv. 13; xxviii. 17, &c.; and that, when joined with 

ib. xxxiv. 11, actual desolation is intended. In some places, 
as ib. vr. 17, a 9 tate of civilisation and prosperity seems to 
he intimated, because the lot of each family was to be mea¬ 
sured out by line. Hence, the measuring of the temple, 
both in Ezekiel and the Revelation, seems to aver that the 


thing spoken of shall certainly be done. See Ezek. xlvii. 3; 
and comp. Isa. xviii, 2, 7; xxviii. 10, 13; Ps. xix. 5; where 
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it appears that instruction of a religious nature is meant. 
Sec Horn. x. 18, on the bearing of the last. I am inclined 
to think., therefore, that we have something more than mere 
creation meant in this passage of Job. I believe civilisation, 

and that grounded on religion, is also intended. By 

corner-stone , it is evident the principal part of an edifice is 
meant. Sec the places in the concordance. In Zech. iv. 7, 

we have, as an equivalent to th is, ntrdnn the stone 9 

the head , i. e. the finishing, or principal, stone of the build¬ 
ing. This is clearly predicated of the temple built by Zeru- 
habel and his companions. In this case, therefore, respect is 
had to instruction, and that of a religious nature, just as it 

is in the application of the term If? by the Apostle in Horn. 

x. 18, noticed above. Now, to proceed one step farther, 
Christ is, by a metaphor, termed the Head Corner-stone , 
Ps. cxviii. 22 ; as the Apostle himself teaches us, Eph. ii. 20. 
Comp. Isa. xxviii. 16, with 1 Pet. ii. 6. And here, I think, 

the “TD^ of Isaiah, identifies itself sufficiently well 

with the of Job, vr. 4, 1. c. Hence, I think, is derived 

the notion of Christ’s being a stone , a roc.h , rock of ages , and 
the like. See Gen. xlix. 24; Dan. ii. 34, metapli. Zech. 
iii. 0; comp. Rev. iii. 1 ; iv. 5, &c. particularly the terms, 

nnnns nnpp, with Rev. ii. 17 ; the latter of which is evi- 

■ * * ' 

dentlv copied from the former, and seems intended to explain 
it. Comp, now Prov. viii. 27-20, with this place in Job; 
and again with Job, xxviii. 11, 12-27, where we have the 
work of creation intimately connected with the promulgation 
of true religion, and the manifestation of the Wisdom of God. 
This, I think, cannot, upon mature consideration, be avoided. 
See also the note 011 Job, v. 23. Compare now, Ps. xvi. 
5, 11 ; xcvii. 6, 7, with this place in Job, and with 11 eb. 
i. 6, and let it be asked, Is not the passage in Job the first 
to which allusion is made? The heavens arc here described 
as rejoicing upon the close of creation ; and, as it should 
seem from Gen. ii. 1, on the observance of the first Sabbath. 
On the work of redemption being foretold, and its comple¬ 
tion promised here in the Psalms, and elsewhere, as Isa. 
xlix. 13; Rev. vii. 9-12 ; xi. 15-18 ; xv. 3-5, &c. a similar 
rejoicing in heaven is mentioned as taking place. My con¬ 
clusion is, therefore, that this place of Job has particular 
respect to the establishment and permanency of true reli¬ 
gion on earth, under the rule and governance of him, whom 
St, Paul, Heb. i. 5, ter 1119 the Hirst-bey otten ; the person 
also particularly had in view, Prov. viii. 24, 25; Ps. cx. 3; 
Mic. v. 2, <kc. 
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8. So He fenced in y See. This verse I take to be 

parenthetical. In that case, the apocope in the verb is 

obvious. Gram. Art. 233, 3. The term contains a 

metaphor taken from the large folding-doors of a city, which 
are usually set up for the purpose of stopping the progress of 
an invading enemy, and are hence supplied with bolts and 

bars. Ib. irp:is. Lit. In His extracting (i£), as a midwife 

does a child from the womb. See Ps. xxii. 10 ; Mich. iv. 10. 


Syr. Hudity effudit . Arab. Abrupit fluxus terne 

partem. Hence, this notion being introduced, it is added, 

without the particle of similitude ?, Oprip. From the womb, 
Sec. The “ and He,” used here, must necessarily be referred 
to the 'P preceding in vr. 5. 

9. IT) > p ? ib2. When I appointed, Sec. Comp. Gen. i. 2, 

where darkness is said to have rested on the face of the great 
deep. 


10. *01 And broke, Sc c. It should seem by the 

• • i _ * 

parallelism here, that this verb is not very different in sense 
from that which follows it, viz. ; i. e. I appoint, place, 

give out, enounce, Sec .: and hence may be supplied by ]rn, 
or Now, we have in Jauhari under this root, and for 

its explanation, : i.e. I 


gave to a woman her "QQ?, i. e. the duty of marriage. He 


adds, Axxkcl VA Uu** SCo : i.e. I 'npptt? 


3 O 


to 


a certain person wealth, or a sword, when I gave it to him. 
It means, therefore, to deliver to, or give; and, joined with 
iJb*, prr, as in the first extract and our place in Job, 
to deliver the right , due, Sec. : i.e. enounce as right and 
statutable, or, as right, and to be observed. Hence too the 
idea of buying, or selling, prevailing in the Hebrew usage of 

the term Apportioning seems to be the general notion, 

as determining the just quantity , or price to be given in ex- 

50 m 

change for any thing,—from the primitive nouitj+z, a span. 


The sense of breaking seems to belong rather to the cognate 

form in the Arabic, viz.^xi, imminuit rei, scalps! t, Sec. And 
from this we have “)2tt?p, when applied to childbirth ; as in 

GO f 

jA~*, latus vulvce, Sec. Compare this verse with Gen. i. 9. 

11. li&Oa Lit. He, some one, appoints against the 

pride or swelling, Sec. Suppl. pH. A statute , or limit. See 
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oh. xiv. 13, except that the construction is here with 3. See 
Ps. Ixxiii. 9, where against is manifestly intended by this 
construction. I have, therefore, taken this impersonal con¬ 
struction passively. 

12. Lit. Is it from thy days , i. e. in consider¬ 

ation of the antiquity of thy birth,— see ch. xv. 7, with the 
note,—and of thy marvellous great age, that these appoint¬ 
ments may seem to be quite modern : or, we may take 
as signifying thy days, in the sense of thy prosperity, power 9 
good for tune , or the like. See ch. xxvii. 6, with the note ; 
and Ps. cx. 3. Kosenmiiller prefers “ unquam i. e. Hast 
thou ever commanded? &c. Which has no point, and is 
unsuitable to the context. Schultens has pres diehus , See. : 
by which he means, On account of thy days, or great ctge: 
which, on the view given above, will very well suit the rest 
of the context. 

l » | . take hold of, or possession of. That is, 

Hast thou so appointed the coming on of the dawn, and the 
stations of the day-break, as to enable thee to seize upon any 
distant portion of the earth, whenever it may suit thy pur¬ 
poses to do so; and then, to expel the wicked from it? 
Comp. Ps. xev. 4, 5. lb. JPVSPI. And they be shaken off , or 

out of Scc. Chald. "iV3. Dejccit , de loco in locum transtulit. 

Arab. yu. Restitit , peragravit regionem, hue illuc prefect us 

fuit: i.c . Is it since thy days that all this might be effected? 
Rosen m. “ Ut apprehenderet aurora” &c . . . “ elegantior 
... ima^o !’* 

n 

14. 131 TJDnrin. It, i.c. the earth, and its state, be 
changed y turned over, remoulded, as the clay of the seal is 
by impression. A passage similar to this is the following of 
Firdausi, Mucan’s Shah Nama, vol. i. p. pv : 

fy* T* ^ ijjhr? 

With this ( i.e . magic, See.) was the beginning ofZohak abomi¬ 
nable. The world was to him as an impression of wax. — lb. 

•iri^rn. And they , i. e. men, set themselves up, for the pur¬ 
pose of prosecuting thy designs. This verb is cognate with 

** 

set in order as an army; established; Arab. 

tl**, &c.; all having the same, or nearly the same, 

sense. In the Ileb., to present one's self, as ready to execute 
the commands of another, See. See ch. i. 6 ; Prov. xxii. 29. 

Or, for hostile purposes, Ps. ii. 2, See. lb. tDID 1 ? IE?. I 
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read Iicre, as elliptical for IVntt'rt t^ob, clothed with 

* * , 

armour , &c. 1 Sam. xvii. 5. If we are to read t^O 1 ?, 

clothing, then the passage may be rendered thus : And they, 

i.e. men, present themselves (changed, alluding to the 7[5nnri 

preceding) as a garment. Comp. Ps. cii. 27. And it would 
mean, They present themselves changed in disposition, and 
renewed, as it were, for the contest in favour of Job, and to 
execute his commands. I prefer the former, as being more 

£7 J ^ 

simple and obvious. So, in the Arabic, Lorica in 

genere, &c., as Golius gives. How commentators could have 
satisfied themselves here with supposing, that the morn¬ 
ing, &c. were made to stand up as a garment, or to pre¬ 
sent themselves as a royal garment, it is quite out of my 
power to say. One thing I may say, viz. garments, no matter 
how costly, can neither be said to present themselves nor to 
stand up. Besides, if irrational beings of this sort had been 
meant, one would have naturally expected to find the verb 
in the form not *02VT,—see Gram. Art. 216, 7,—in 

the first member of this verse. The following verse too inti¬ 
mates the application of force, not unlike that had recourse 
to in war. 

15. And it he icithholden , withdrawn , kc. : i. e. 

* m 

the light , i. e. wealth, prosperity, of the wicked. All this 
requires the exertion of power, such as it has been shewn 
is implied in vr. 12 above ; and such as is never ascribed 
to the mere action of light, by causing thieves and robbers, 
See. to betake themselves to their hiding-places, as Rosen- 
midler will have it. 

16. The labyrinths , mazes , of the sea. Com¬ 

mentators have generally supposed, that this verb had for its 
root ftevit; and thence, that the under-currents of the 

sea were meant. Schultens takes JJbo as the root, and thence 

• 7 

supposes that eminences , or hills, under the surface of the 
waters, are intended. I prefer taking the general sense of 

the cognate roots, viz. Arab. Confusion fait 

negotium confliixit , k c. If we read then, (comp. 

Exod. xiv. 3), we shall have, confused things , or places , of 
the sea. Besides, the very Arabic verb which Schultens 

takes, viz. signifies implicuit se malo, as w^ell as end- 

£ 

nuit. The following And in searching , kc ., suits 

well with this sense: difficulties of this sort generally form¬ 
ing the objects of inquiry pursued by the learned and w r ise, 
such as Job is here, by the hypothesis, supposed to be. By 
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dSnn here, the n|n Dinjyi of Gen. vii. 11, or great ocean, 

is apparently meant, lb . Ppbnrin. Hast walked about . 

See di. i. 7. Not unlike the sentiment expressed here is 
that of Homer, Odess. i. 1. 52, respecting Atlas: 

' Ogtz ^ctXd&ffrig 
Tl&ffriS j3s$ea oidzv. 

tc Qui et marts 
0?nms prof unditalcs novit 

17. The (jatcs of dcatk y &c. : i.e. the secret 
councils, — (jutes being usually places of judgment.,— of that 
“ country from whose bourn no traveller returns.” So also 
the next member, which seems to suit well with the view 
taken of the OJTO23 preceding. Pliny, speaking of man’s 
industry in searching after the precious metals (Nat. Hist, 
lib. xxxiii. 1), also says, u Imus in viscera ejus, et in sede 
Manium opes cpiaeriinus,” <fcc. And ib., “ Ilia nos premunt, 
ill a nos ad Inferos agunt, quae occultavit atque demersit.” See 
notes on ch. iii. 8; xxx. 29; and xl. 25. A very beautiful 
description of a survey of the deep, through the clear waters 
of the northern seas, is given by Mr. Dew hurst (Nat. Hist, 
of the Whale, p. 25), from Sir Arthur de Cape 11 Brook : 
“ During the whole course of the tour I made,” says the 
author, “ nothing appeared to me so extraordinary as the 

inmost recesses of the deep thus unveiled to the eye. 

Now creeping along, we saw, far beneath, the rugged sides 
of a mountain rising towards our boat, the base of which 
perhaps was hidden some miles in the great depth below. 

. ... Now we . .. passed slowly over the submarine forests 
and meadows which appeared in the expanse below, in¬ 
habited, doubtless, by thousands of animals unknown to 
man.” See also Brackenbury’s dream in Shakespeare’s 
Richard HI. 

tt 

18. 'tf'i 'nrn“TO. Lit. Usque ad latitudincs ter roe. The 

term s 3rn_ here seems to be synonymous with ''TOP in vr. 5, 

and the intention of the passage to be, Hast thou become by 
inquiry, and the exercise of thy own powers, so wise as to 

know all the tilings just mentioned (nbD), even to the exact 

extent of the several tracts of land in the world? It is of 
little consequence to the exegetical sense, whether we con¬ 
strue with the first verb or the second. The first of 

these methods 9eems to suit both idioms best, on account of 
(be TO following. Many such transpositions, too, have been 
noticed already. See the passages cited from Pliny, ch. 
xvxvii. 1() above. 
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20. •'lanijn '3. That thou might est take it (comp. vv. 12, 
13 , above): i. e. as before, in order to enable thee to execute 
thy several purposes, in the one case; and to put wickedness 
out of existence in the other. Referring in the one to "if/ia 

above, and to in the other. Commentators seem 

■ • 

to have entirely misunderstood the scope of this verse. 

23. 2 ^ 1 ?. Hat tie: signifying rather dr aw ing near to buttle. 
Comp. Ps. cxxxv. 5-8, where the things here denied of Job 
are spoken of as the properties of Jehovah ; which tempts 
one to believe that the Psalmist had this passage in his eye. 

24. pbm TT-nn. The way, or path, on which light is 

distributed: i.e. is so divided and apportioned as to fulfil 
the several offices assigned to it in the world : i. e. in afford¬ 
ing the lights, shades, colours, &c. so agreeable and neces¬ 
sary to man in this state of things, lb. D'Hj’? One, 

some one , &c., impersonally, disperses the deadly east wind, 

or Samoom: i.e. so as to effect the other purposes of 

Omnipotence. Ch. xv. 2 above. 

25. To the inundation ; which seems here to mean 

the waterspout: for the passage speaks of a canal as 

made, or cut out for this, in the upper regions. In the pa¬ 
rallel, too, we have rtnb. Lit. For the cutting of the thunder , 
which must mean the thunderbolt: i.e. in the first member 
we have a canal for the inundation, or waterspout; and, in 
the second, a way , path , Tp7., for the cutting of the thunders 

or the thunderbolt. Arab. y>. Secuit , &c. Cogn. 

Transfod.it. See ch. xxviii. 26, note. 

26. No human being exactly answers to the 

etymology here, and, I think, to the sense intended by the 
writer. 

27. nstt?. Lit. Desolation , and desolate place: 

Y • T 

a repetition, signifying places the most unfrequented. Gram. 

Art. 223, 2. NttH N2b. Lit. The place of egress of the grass: 
i. e. grass-land, or pasture. Comp. Gen, i. 12. This seems 
to be a very ancient mode of expression. 

28. Bottles of dew. Lit. Collections of dew. 

“ Non male,” 9ays Ca9tellus, “ LXX . vertunt (3<hXov; glebas 
Al, addit auvoyug coagmentationes,” &c. But, as these are 
here spoken of as if produced by a mother, bottles , or vessels, 

would seem to be most appropriate.—Comp, vr. 37 

** C ^ ^ ^ 

below.— Arab. Continuit , dciinuit , Sec. Cogn. 

^ ^ c 

Collegit , &c. Arab. Obligavit os fractum, &c. Hence 
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wc have the compound btt*]3y (Ezra, i. 9), instead of httbsy, 

to avoid the recurring sound of V A sort of vessel used (as 
some have thought) in catching the blood of animals sacri- 

& 3 

ficed in the temple. Now, in the Arabic, JJa signifies either 

milk or blood. JJa, moistening the earth, as with dew, &c. 

The general meaning of the word may therefore be, moisture- 
collector or catcher; whether this be of water, milk, blood, 

&c. The Syr. Cista, Arab. xlky>, XJLand JlLjj’. 

Ca nistrum , sporta , and Greek, xd%raXXog, or xdgrccXov, i.e. 
xfipnoc rd xdru ; a sort of fruit-basket ending in a point 
at its bottom, not unlike the pottles, perhaps, in which 
strawberries are sold in the London markets (see LXX.; 
Dent. xxvi.; 1 Kings, x.; Jer. v.; Thes. Steph. sub voce); 

as well as the Arab. promontories , so called, perhaps, 

on account of their shape resembling that of this vessel; — 
might all have been derived from this word. Some, indeed, 
have endeavoured to derive it from the Greek : but to this 
there is one fatal objection, viz. that language will not 
readily supply its component parts; while it is certain that 
many words, with the things they meant, were transferred 
from the east to the west, and particularly to the inhabitants 
of Greece, as their collections of foreign words will abund¬ 
antly shew. On the use of the word bto, see ch. xxix. 19 
above. 

30. The ellipsis seems to be is By which : 

i. e. as with a stone , &c. ^iNSnrv. They become hidden , i. e. 
covered and concealed, as if a stone had been laid upon 
I hem. Jb. VObri';. Become taken , i.e. as a captive in war, 

or otherwise. The Hithp. cannot, in this last instance, have a 
reflective sense; neither has it in any other, of its own right. 

31. no'S niDlVD. The sweet influences of the Pleiades . 

Roseniniiller, with some others, translates by “vin¬ 

cula “ veluti,” says he, “ transposes literis, ut H? idem 

sit quod “OT liyavit and then cites the Talmudical usage 

of the word, the deapov of the LXX., and catenas , of 

the Targumist. To which riiDtpiD in the parallel seems to 

agree. My remark is, No reliance can be placed on the 
usage of the Talmud ; it being as certain as it need be, that 
many Biblical words occurring in the Talmud, are used in 
a mistaken sense. This may be said of Rabbinical literature 
generally : which, it is much to be regretted, was not seen 
in the age of the Buxtorfs, Pococke, &c. If it had, the Old 
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Testament would have now been much better understood 
lhan it is. In the next place, the LXX. have here 2wr,zus 

6s beff/ioK They seem, therefore, to have taken iTiaiSfi, as if 

derived from 3HJ; and btafov as the translation of n- 

Aquila renders the place by r, 6'jvd^v- {Lo&ia rr/.sidbo :; Wilt 
thou join parts of the Pleiades? No reliance, therefore, can 
be placed on Rosenmiiller’s argument drawn from the LXX. 
That of the Targumist now only remains to be noticed ; and 
against it may be brought both Jerome and the Syriac. 
When we consider, moreover, how little is known of the 
various readings of the Targum, very little stress can be laid 
on its single authority in such cases as this. 

As to the parallelism, this rather consists in the oppo¬ 
sition observable in the verbs “itPEO and njnDip, and, there¬ 
fore, need not be sought in other synonymes. I have on 
these accounts preferred the usual rendering. The reader is 

referred to ch. ix. 9 above for its illustration. As to ntS’frnn. 

■ ■ 

Wilt thou hbid — i. e. in covenant, so as to insure to thyself 
the advantages hence derivable—it should be borne in mind, 
that this verb is far from being synonymous with "IDS, to 
hind as a captive , slave , &c. This signifies to hind to one's 
self \ as in covenant, conspiracy, ornaments, &c. See 1 Sam. 
xxii. 8; Isa. xlix. 18, &c. To bind the sweet influences, 
then of this constellation to one’s self, will mean, to have 
such power over these heavenly bodies as to render them 
subservient to one’s own purposes; and, in this case, to com¬ 
mand the rich produce of the earth (notes on ch. ix. 9), on 
which they were supposed to exercise great power. 

Ih. iTbtpiQ-is. Or the hands , kc. This term has usually 
been taken to mean the belts of Orion, as pictured on our 
celestial globes ; but, as far as I can see, without any good 

reason for doing so. All we find said is, that, as 

means compes y niDtpiQ here must mean belts. But cow pcs 
means a fetter used in binding a prisoner; a belt , the girdle 
in which a weapon is carried. Can any two thiugs on earth 
be more vexatiously dissimilar? Some, indeed, take it 
otherwise, thus: “ Num vincula , quibus Pleiades, rcl Orionis 
stellce junguTitur, trahunturve , aut lip are ant solvere poles ? ' 
But, who ever heard of these constellations being so joined, 

or dragged along? Others take rvotpin to signify the in¬ 
fluences supposed to be exercised by this constellation in 
bringing on the winter season, and so binding up nature, as 
it were, in a state of sterility. Because, just as the Pleiades, 
by rising early in the spring, brought on the fruitful seasons; 
so Orion, by rising in the autumn, was said to bring on the 
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winter. This application I believe to be the true one; but 

I contend, that nilDtpiD rather means attractions , i.c. the 
bands or very influences supposed thus to affect sublunary 

thing’s; and that nnDF) is used to ask the question, viz. 

Const thou loose , untie , unbind , or render these ineffectual? 


From Tjttto. Traxitj attraxit , allexit, See. Arab. 

y ^ U? 

Tenuit apprehension; avarus fait; dominatus est; 

(much the nearest Arabic form to our word), “ Qui, 


cum rent appro header it, illam dimitterc non potest: ah ed se 
expedire non potest which, according to my view, is the 
very notion presented in our text. If, then, this constel¬ 
lation really represents the person and character of Nimrod 
(see notes on ch. ix. 9), nothing can be more suitable to his 
tyrannic disposition than the description thus supposed to be 
given of him. All that the passage exegetically means is, 
therefore, Canst thou so affect the heavenly bodies of this or 
that description, as to secure to thyself the wealth of the 
earth on the one hand, or to remove far from thee the occa¬ 
sions of its barrenness, want, and the like, on the other ? 
It is no objection that the Divine Being here makes use of 
language, perhaps not strictly and philosophically true, 
as to the iuliuences of these stars; it is enough for Him to 
have uttered sentiments then generally considered as true, 
and this in terms by which their force and bearing could 
be clearly understood and appreciated. Of this sort, lan¬ 
guage used by men, and to be used in addressing them, must 
necessarily be. Let no one imagine, therefore, either that 
this is of a piece with heathen fable, or in any way intended 
to recommend it. 


3*2. JTnjp. The Planets . See ch. xxxvii. 9. Ib . 

And console Ayish, Sc c. See ch. ix. 9 above, where it is evi¬ 
dent from the citation given from Jauhari, that this constel¬ 
lation was supposed to have its sons attending on it. tzin^ri, 
I read Wilt thou console Ayish for her sons? i.e. on 

account of them. See ch. xlii. 11 ; Isa. xxii, 4; Ezek. xiv. 

22; where the verb is construed with \>V in this sense: 
comp. Jer. xxxi. 15. What the circumstance alluded to 
may be, it is perhaps, impossible now to say: but, that 
allusion is made to some popular notion well known at that 
time, seems to me extremely probable. OnDFI has usually 

been rendered, Wilt thou lead them? which I think must set 
every attempt at explanation perfectly at nought. For, who, 
it might be asked, nre the “ them ” here mentioned? Does 

the term comprehend any such persons, or things? 


K K 
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Impossible. Again : How is rrjsrbs made to signify “wim 
her sons?” This is most lax. After all, some object of po¬ 
pular belief i6 evidently had in view, even id this case. 
Why not take the passage then at once, in its obvious 
sense, and confess our ignorance as to some parts of its ap¬ 
plication? Future inquiry may probably make all clear; 
and to that I therefore leave it. As to the vowels of this 
word, they were perhaps applied for the purpose of supplying 
the clumsy sense just alluded to; a9 it is the case in instances 
almost innumerable. 

I will only add by way of conjecture here, that according 
to the Greeks and Latins, whose notions of astronomy must 
have come from the East, Arctus, aexroz, the bear , was ori¬ 
ginally a daughter of Lycaon, and named Callisto ; who, 
being pregnant by Jupiter, was changed into a bear by Juno, 
and was, with her son, finally translated to the heavens. 
Bootes, this son, was termed Arctophylax; while Arcturus, 
who is said to have been the father of Erigone, is the 
name of another star, situated in the tail of the great bear. 
Whether Callisto may have been said by the Chaldeans 
hence to have consoled her sons—taking this Arcturus for 
one of them — or whether some other such story as that 
of the Hyades bemoaning the fate of their brother Hyas, or 
that of the Pleiades weeping for their father Atlas, 1 leave 
it for others to determine. (See Ovid. Met. lib. ii. 1. 3S1, &c.; 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 42, 43.) 1 will only say, Some 

such generally current story seems to lie at the bottom of 
this phraseology. 

33. W Knowest thou the laws? &c. This, and 

the two following verses, put the question more particularly 
as to principle, and as to the results thence to be expected. 

nij?n. Statutes , laws , &c. by which the heavens, and hea¬ 
venly bodies, are regulated. D'tpn. Canst appoint , declare 

to be the influence, dominion, or rule (intptpo) of each, ou 
the earth. Comp. Prov. vi. 7; Deut. xvi. 18; Gen. l. 
18, 26. “Suffixum ad intptpn,” says Rosemniiller, “ est 

in singulari, etsi ad nomen duale O'intp pertinent, undo 

Qrritotpp, dicendum fueret.” But does refer to the 

preceding CPtptp ? Does it not rather refer to ropn, and to 

be taken distributively ? Let the reader judge. Again : 

Does any such dual form as nrrntptpp occur with a suffixed 
pronoun ? 1 know of no such thing; and I think none is to 

be found in the Hebrew Bible. Whether dual or plural, the 
form would regularly be according to the best of 

my knowledge. And last of all, Is a dual form ? 
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Who would h£ve expected to find Dr. Roeennniller writing 
in this manner ? And, what is still worse, Dr. Winer refer¬ 
ring us in his edition of Simonis to this exquisite note, as 

above all exception? Gesenius too, I find, refers ’ntpttfp to 

vrliich is clearly wrong; nipn being the preceding 

subject, only a qualifying word given to this! See 

Gram. Art. 224, 4. That the planets exercise some influence 
on the earth, as the moon on the tides, is admitted by all 
who have studied natural philosophy. We need not suppose, 
therefore, that astrological influences were intended here. 

3G. lin ntZT'p. Who hath placed , Sec, As the context, 
both preceding and following this verse, manifestly relates 
to the heavenly bodies, it would seem to involve a most un¬ 
happy bathos to interpret it as referring to any endowments 
bestowed upon man. Schultens refers it to the heavenly 
bodies; and this he does by having recourse to the Arabic 

Lids, and signifying to wander , make a random shot. 

Sec. ; and then refers this first member to the control which 
God lays upon what might otherwise seem a chance-shot of 
the lightning. My belief is, that Schultens is not far from 
tin* mark. The following cognates to this word seem to 


make for the same view. Arab. C& O'. c3 So). Per lit in 

terra, in exit iali fuit discrimine, cecidit : attonitus hue iliac 
erravit : hue illuc impulit: percussit eumfuste. Cogn. 

id. fere. livk, expandit; pronum stravit hominem t 


am plum nmbraculum ; 


■ » 


O 3 



, pars nubis, nubecula. 



oil .t fuit. densa* tenebree. 





nube.s alia. 


• * m 


1^0 - 



, nnbes ex His; XxisAJb, tenebrositas, alta nnbes, & 
e xp ■ 4th conj. Projecit . 

S 

perdulit , strepuit , turbavit. £ 



, frep it, segregavit, 
, sonus collisorum moni - 



hum; nubes compacta. gxkLsUs, tenebrcc . Syr, Illuxit , 

? 7 ^ 

fulguravit; exagitatus est. From all which it 

should seem, that some such general idea as tempest was 
in the mind of the sacred writer. I would translate this 
member, therefore, Who hath placed wisdom in the tem¬ 
pest t taking the plural form in nintp, as intended to 
heighten the idea, and to express the great , or terrific , 
tempest ; and the passage as meaning, Who is He that so 
controls the contending elements, that they cannot but do 
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His will? Comp. ch. xxvi. 10; xxviii. 26; xxxvi. 32; 
xxxvii. 3-6; Ps. xviii. 8-17; xxix. 3-11; civ. 4, &c. The 

remaining member is, perhaps, to the same effect, "pfeb. 

To the thunder-storm . Chald. TpDpD. Mixtio , perturhatio , 

O ? $ p. -* 

inflammatio; N30, clavus. Syr. id. Arab. 

w • 

ft •- y 

Clavus, pec. typws chahybeus, quo signatur monda. 
et pertingens ad ceeli confinia, ipsumque ccelum. 

y gravis molestusque fait in petendo. Cogn. aJC^. Vehe- 

m • ~ 

mentia meridiani cestus ; r. iUs, percussit vehementius. ik g 

Sr . 

arctavit, pressit. cJm, sonuit . y 3, arefetts flagrcinsque ignis. 

Aurora, fomes ignis ; whence itcrum 

iterumque pluens nubes. instructus armis , pec. acutis. 

^ O ^ (j 

querela , /is. SjjCa, wter quo lac vel aqua defertur. 

4*X^, transjixit eum hast a. arma y fcc. Simon is gives 

imago , and thence phenomenon celeste; which strikes 

me as any thing but a sequitur : and still the passage would 
remain vague! If, however, one might gather some general 
idea from these cognate words, thunder-storm , or some such 
thing, should seem to be meant; and this would suit the 
place well. The whole verse would then run thus : Who hath 
placed wisdom in the tempest? or, who hath given intelli¬ 
gence to the thunder-storm? Now, as the terms HVpg?, Isa. 
ii. 16; /TSttfE, Lev. xxvi. 1 ; Numb, xxxiii. 52; Ezek. viii. 

12 ; Ps. lxxiii. 7 ; refer either to idolatry or its practices, it 
is worth the inquiry, whether they do not denote representa¬ 
tions either of the heavenly bodies, heathen deities, heathen 
mysteries, or the like, in every case. Certainly the words 
pictures , imagery , seem to me to fall much below the mark. 
I cannot help thinking that TJD3, fudit , effudit , and thence 

rODtt, conflcitile (Deut. ix. 2, &c.), are kindred terms: and 

hence Arab. Dei cultui devatus , ac religiosus fuit , &c. 

Hence too, perhaps, the ni32 ni3p, ( Molten Venus?) said to 
have been made by the meu of Babylon, 2 Kings, xvii. 30. 

Comp. cogn. p^, p2\ Of the words given above, ayoi, 
uter, &c., is perhaps the nearest in form and sound to the 

of Job, if we except querela , Us, belonging to 

(he same root. The root too seems not to be without the 
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notion of agitation (which, indeed, prevails in most of the 
other cognate words), for JlLiz signifies Aptavit pellcm lice- 

m * 

dinam ad lac agitandum, butyri eliciendi ergo . In the very 

next verse, too, we have ''bn? put in the parallel with 

C’pntp; which seems to be a continuation of the idea started 
here. See also vr. 38 above. I object to Rosenmiiller’s 
“ Quis meteoris ,” or pcuvofMsmg : because, as these cannot be 
considered as agents, but only as spectacles, it must be in¬ 
congruous to ascribe intelligence to them : besides, these 
form an equally incongruous parallel to the vagis jactibus 
>reccding ; and which, after all, involve an absurdity. For 
low can these be styled vagi jactus , when from the very 
first,— from their very creation,— this wisdom must have 
been supplied to them by Him who now speaks of them in 
the context? It strikes me therefore that, although Schul- 
tens, and after him his followers, are not far from the mark 
in this place, their translation of it is sufficient to shew that 
they have not wholly succeeded. 

37 . ■’bm The vessels of heaven. This bn? (which is 

. i/ « * ' 

also given a9 a name of a musical instrument, probably the 
idO.a, nubia , naula, or nablium , of the Greeks and Latins) 
was a sort of jar, apparently, having a neck with a large 
belly or body, not unlike some of our stone jars. In these 
the rain or dew was supposed to be stored up, and then, as 
Providence thought proper, was poured down upon the earth. 


Comp. vr. 38. Lit. Causeth to flow. Arab. 

Fffudit aquam, &c. This verb seems to have been applied 
to signify lying down , because perhaps then the system is 
considered as in a state of relaxation ; in its proper sense, 

in such expressions as SHTVQDH?, Lev. xv. 16-18, &c. 


38. 

thence, 


n,Ti2, as mb, for mb'!, r. Fuse , as metals : 

» • * .* ■ * ■ 

becoming hard, p^ftb. Lit. Into a hardened thing. 


Part, lloph. In ch. xxi. 33, the word O s ?y"! was taken to 
signify stones, and particularly monumental memorials. 
That can hardly be the sense here : the hardening of the 
dust, mentioned in the preceding member, seems to require 
lliat clods be the sense here. The general sense, too, requires 
this; as it is on the clods , not on stones, that the falling rain 
can have any influence, it is highly probable, I think, that 
stone is only a secondary sense, and that hard f Jirjn, concrete , 
compact , or the like, is the primitive meaning. We still 


have in the Arabic, 


fj £ ^ J 

signifying 


stabilisy flrmatus , 
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the cognate, accumulate, fuit res, et congesta. Such 

general sense, therefore, will apply to a clod just as well as 
it will to a stone; each presenting a substance in which 
the component parts have been consolidated so as to form a 
hard, compact, and gradually accumulated substance. So 
philosophers now use the term formation , applying it either 
to fossil or other substances, lb. : )p3"P. Lit. Are made to 

adhere , stick together, as if glued. That is, Who can sum 
up these, and tell their amount, when the plentiful showers 
are afforded for the purpose of fertilising the earth, and at 
the seasons in which they are most wanted. 

39. N'oV?. For the she-lion. See Bochart. Hieroz. pt. I. 
lib. in. c. i. rpm. Ft appetitum. Rosenni. Because, as 

he tells us, “ eodem modo usurpari, quo haud raro 

He then refers us to Ps. xxiv. 4 ; xxvii. 12; lxxviii. 18 ; for 
proof of this : in neither of which, however, the woid in 
question occurs! Siinonis refers us to ch. xxxiii. 20, and to 
this place, for the same sense ; but in neither of these, cer¬ 
tainly, does there appear any good reason for ;:.-o;ting it. 

In the Arabic, signifies familia , pars magnee tribus , &c. 

See Castellus. And so it does in the Heb., Gen. i. 25; 
Ps. lxviii. 31 ; lxxiv. 19, &c. : as the context manifestly 
requires. 

41. For the raven. Arab, taken here gene- 

rically for the whole species; and hence, in the last member, 
in the plural, they wander: not the young immediately 

preceding (for they remain in their nests and cry, but 

the old ones, whose business it is to look out, and to take the 

prey, when these are without food, bSM-'b^i. This passage 
is alluded to in Ps. cxlvii. 9. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


1. rnb nv. The season of bringing forth, &c. That is, 
Art thou acquainted with the particular season when each of 
the mountain-goat species brings forth ? Not, as Rosen- 
miiller says, “ ut illis parturientibus opem ferref <kc. (lor 
Who ever heard of men performing any such office ?), but 
rather, one would think, that thou mayest boast of this 
knowledge ; or, it may be, take its young for food. The 
preceding verse seems, too, to recommend this last. lb. 

vbo^bVL Lit. Rock-climbei's. See the Hieroz. pt. I. lib. t 11 . 
e. xxiii. Rosenmiiller gives us a note from Chrysostom, in 
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which the following, "notpp, E<pv\a%ag, is made to signify 
(.ansi thou keep , or preserve , the animal mentioned from 

casting its young ? Which is manifestly wrong ; as , iiDtt\rn 
must here necessarily refer to HV preceding, which must 

also be supplied before bbn in the last member. Comp, 
the next verse. The phraseology will then be Hebrew 7 ; no¬ 
thing being more common than the notion of keeping , i. e. 
observing times , or seasons. See Jer. viii. 7, fee. Chrysostom, 
who knew nothing of Hebrew, might well be excused ; but I 
do not see how Roscnnniller or Bochart can, in making such 

a mistake as this. lb, bbn, r. bin, cogn. bnn. Binding as 
with a rope ; hence, the binding pains of labour (wd7vt$) 9 (fee., 
and the verb itself applied to parturition . This is, perhaps, 
the proper method of separating this sense from the many 

others w'hich this verb has. On the word /YibjM, see Hieroz. 
pt. i. lib. iii. c. xvii. 

3. rnnbDJ-1. Arab. “ Rei compos est effectus .” 

4th eonj. Prosper successu . Cogn. Lcetns fuit . 2d 

conj. Pullulavit , in propagines diffindi ccepit planta. Hence, 
perhaps, we may see why verbs signifying cutting , or the 
like, are applied to denote the bringing forth of young: not 
because “ fissa et aperta matrice excludunt,” as Rosenrn idler 
will have it after Schultens ; but because the one may be said 
to be severed from the other, just as a branch is from the 9tock 

of a tree. /Eth. <feArh • Ebullivit , emanavit, erupit. See. 


-■ ^ 7 

Cogn. pj. Fidity pec. in duas partes . Syr. id. 

Arab, j Divisit, <fec. So "i?. Filius , r. asciavit, fee. 

lb. orpbnn. Their pains. Some render it the cause of their 
pains , i. e. their young ; which strikes me as a tautology : 
nor can I see w T hy pains may not be said to be sent , or dis - 
missed, just as fire, famine, fee. may. Ezek. v. 17, fee. 

4. ’lftbrp. They feed. Arab. Pinguis fuit ; 

^ r ^ 

genus hictis acidi. Cogn. (-4^.. Lac reccns. From feeding , 

growing , fee., we have perhaps the notion of heaviness; thence 
of sleeping, dreaming , and so on. One would hardly sup¬ 
pose that in the very earliest times, men would reason with 
Aristotle, and tell us as some do, “ Et quia porrb ex humor- 
ibus sive vaporibus crassis somnus et insomnia oriri solent 
(cf. Arist. de Som. et Vigil, c. 3), hinc notat somniavit,” fee. 

i> g. i. e. In the open air. Comp. Onkelos, 

(toii. xxiv. 31; Exod. xxi. 19; with the Heb. Arab, 
Ager y campus. 
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5. The onager . See ch. vi. 5; xi. 12; Hieroz. 

pt. i. lib. iii. ch. xvi. lb. fTnpb^. And the cords; r. ">D\ 
Castigavit. Hence, some render it discipline . I prefer 
taking the sense of the cognate root. Binding . On 

another name for the wild ass, see Hieroz. as above. 
Not unlike this is a passage in the Ikhwan Ossafa, p. v, 

edit. Calcutta. j 

* • 

SjQiLi cjtf u <xju 

J> csy (j-' ) IfrifLol, LgjUsjl j 

aJyjuJt <sJjSS. So they {i.e. the beasts) went where they 

( i.e. men) would , seeking their pasturage , their watering , emd 

quiet, places. But some of them, as the wild ass the 
gazelles, lions, wild beasts, and birds, escaped from them, 
after they had been associated, united, and in safety in their 
countries and various places. So they fled from the children 
of men into the distant deserts. 


G. nnbtt. Salt, barren ground. So the old English 

marish , i.e. sea-ish , now contracted into marsh. But, as 
this is occasionally with us very rich pasture-land, the word 
would, in that sense, very ill suit the context here. See 
Ezek. xlvii. 11 ; Auth. Vers. 


7. tMID rriNttfri The tumult , or great tumult —as a pi. of 
excellency— of the oppressor. Usually Arab. jU*. Jlalus 
fait , &c. Better, perhaps, Milii admirationem conci- 




tavit; 


admiratione perculsum cor. Cogn. 



x-f X 1 \ .> X J» J 

Vocavit jumentum, increpuit oves; y* y*, vel v °x 

- -r . £ - 

ilia qua vocatur , &c.; calefecit aquam ; eolith, 

m • • 

ii. conj. impulh; iv. fecit ut confugeret. Hence, probably, 

the notion of noise, strepitus , w hether in a bad or good sense, 

as of a storm in nK'itt?, Prov. i. 27, &c.; of a waste , as in 

nNittto n«it£7, i. e. howling , and a place of howling ; as a 

desert is said to be a waste howling wilderness, Deut. xxxii. 
10. Hence too the notion of terror, as of the thunder in 

niK^n, Job, xxxvi. 29; of joy, as in Zech. iv. 7; of the 

oppressor, as in this place. He disregards. This 

can hardly be rendered, he hears not: the question not being 
about what he hears or secs, but w hat lie sets at nought. 
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8 . "iW.. Abundance, plenty; root "i£F., which see. I, 
therefore, follow Le Cl ere here. 

9. □'P. See Hieroz, pt. 4. lib. iii. c. xxvii. An un- 
tameable animal. T H^¥* Lit. Thy service; i.q. our in¬ 
finitive, to serve. 

10 . irQV abna. Lit. In the furrow, its cords. The na¬ 
tural order would be tDbnn i nhv E3'n~“!tt?|7rin. Wilt thou 

♦ • * • * , • 

bind the oryx (unite in one interest with thee, I mean.— Gram. 
Art. 216, 4, and note), his cords in, or for, the furrow? 

11 . May here mean, either thy labour , or thy 
wealth ; i. e. the fruits of thy labour. 

12. Since he will cause to return , &c., seems to 

be spoken in irony. Since, forsooth, he will, &c .; taking 
for granted that this will be the case. 

13. The sense here seems to require a repetition of 
5 VPNnn : i. e. Wilt thou put thy trust in the wing ?” &e. 

Because its power is great, its motion rapid, and sufficient to 
save it from the hunter ? On the term O'0;n, see Hieroz. 

pt. ii. lib, ii. c. xvi. nobVD. Becoming agitated, exulting in 

wing , as n cock before crowing, or after beating an antagonist. 

llvo a? rag erre^oyag, x. r. X.—Diod. Sicul. lib. iii. xxvii. 

lb. ^0 CM. Here supply 5 as before. rrppq rnptf, 

1 take to mean, The favoured , favourite , or choice , or grace¬ 
ful, feather, which probably was then, as it now is, an article 
of considerable value. Bochart. Hieroz. pt. ii. lib. ii. c. xvi., 
supplies the following notices to this effect. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, lib. iv. c. v. Ti v T'hv /msv /Jbo^riv ;rgo/x?jx£c, roTg roov 

<i7gou.)ujv cr rtooTg o/&oiov, a tfagarfttvrai rm^a rd Jtgdvij. The leaf is 
oblong in form, like the feathers of ostriches, which they place 
on helmets. And Pliny, “ (Jonosque beliicos , et galects adorn - 
antes pennee” Bochart adds, “ Hae porrb peunse tain ex 
si 1 is, quaui ex cauda sumuntur. Neque ulluin est animal, 
cujus peuine sint tam aequales : proinde apud JEgyptios 
struthionis perina legitur iuisse aequitatis symbolum,” &c. 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. iii. xxvii.) gives an account of a people 
inhabiting the southern parts of /Ethiopia, whom he terms 
ZTgou ( .)opdyo/, i.e. Ostrich-eaters: for in those parts, he says, 
the ostrich abounds. He then describes it pretty much as 
our own naturalists do. Strabo (lib. xvi. § 11) says nearly 

the same things of a people living in Arabia. "Tpn (r. *?Dn, 

favour ), a person favoured, beloved , and hence applied to the 
saints under the Old Testament. Ps. iv. 4; xvi. 10, &c. 

In this view, these two words (rrppn rnn^t) are in appo¬ 
sition, and are regularly and correctly written; whereas, the 
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supposition that the second word here means the stork, 
requires the first to be written rnpfcjl; which, however, is 
not without example, as Bochart has shewn. Again, the 
supposition that the second word should be so interpreted, 
involves the context in insuperable difficulties ; and this for 
no other reason than because rn'prj happens to mean stork , 
as well as favoured. Had commentators but seen this, the 
whole difficulty would have vanished long ago. Rosen- 
miiller has recourse, moreover, to an argument in this place, 
which strikes me as exceedingly weak. It is this : because 
certain travellers have said that the feathers of the stork 
may, in some cases, be compared with those of the ostrich, 
such comparison is, therefore, instituted here by the sacred 
writer. My answer is, I know of no such thing ever done 
in the Bible. I think, too, it would savour of confusion to 

institute any such comparison. Ih. And head-plum age, 

£> U # 

i.e. for the head. Arab. <5*03. Coma frontis propendula: 
capronce, antiee; coma muliehris in anteriore faciei 

parte . Cogn. L^3. Prehendit antias, &c. Nothing can ex¬ 
ceed the vagueness of the dictionaries here, as in almost all 
similar cases, rnp^l is penna , or ala , they cannot say which ; 

and so also is n^b. Is this likely to be true ? Comp- Ezek. 

xvii. 3, where Gesenius, after Bochart, sees a distinction be¬ 
tween and HpN, as he also might between these two and 

HSia. The general sense then seems to be, YV ilt thou trust 
either in the strength of the ostrich, or in the riches deriv¬ 
able from it ? It is true, a sense is made out on the other 
view ; but, to me, it is any thing but an obvious or easy one. 

14. 1Because, since , token, she leaveth, kc. : as if 
boasting in her independence and strength. These properties 
are strictly true of the ostrich. 

15. nstprvi may be rendered, And disregarded, 

* O ~~ 

May crush it, i.e. each one of them distributively. Arab.^^j. 

Violentia: as a verb, May do violence, &c. The Syr. >), 

£> — 

Manu cepit, falls short of the sense ; while the Arab, 

Purus , validus, talis incessus, seems to suit the passage ex¬ 
actly. Comp. Isa. lix. 5, where the pointing should be 

rmrn, i. e. The broken (egg)* Gesenius recommends rni-iH, 

actively. But this would require an additional word, as an 
accusative. The passive is more easy and natural, as well as 
more consistent with the preceding construction. Thus, 
And the broken (egg), split out , i.e. emit, a serpent. 
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16. rPttJpn. Usually, She dealeth hardly , or the like. 

£F m ^ 

Cogn. you ntpfj. Arab. Crassior y rudior vestis; 

~ n 

in eum orfio affectus fuit. As the female ostrich is the sub¬ 
ject of the discourse here, a difficulty presents itself in this 
verb’s being* in the masculine form, while the feminine is 
used both in the preceding and following ( i.e . 18th) verses. 
This could hardly have taken place, unless some object had 
been had in view by it. If then we take the verb imperson¬ 
ally , some one hardeneth; or passively, they become hardened , 
the translation may be, Her young are hardened , L e . void of 
natural affection. More literally, One , some one, hardens her 
young for their not being hers; or, considers them so har¬ 
dened (comp. Isa. lxiii. 17, where the verb has evidently this 
sense) as not to be accounted hers. Gram. Art. 157, 6. In 

tliis case the ellipsis may be thus supplied : rrttfpn 

nb nvnb ; and continuing this train of thought, the 

next member may thus be supplied, |TH nvnb ETM rntpprn 

"tTC-'bs men consider her labour to be for 

T * T . */ 

vanity (i. e. in vain) and she without fear . They neither 
owe nor pay her that reverence which, in every other case, 

is acknowledged and paid to a mother. must, 1 

think, here be understood of the eggs and offspring of the 
bird in question, as having given her pain ; for naturalists 
tell us, that she does watch them with the attentions of a 

mother. *in5"’'b5 may also be taken, less obviously, as 

signifying that these young ones are unsubdued or wild , ren¬ 
dering neither reverence nor fear to any ; i. e . like children 
brought up without restraint or check ; and therefore doing 
that only which is right in their own eyes.—Then follows 
the reason of all this, “ Because,” &c. 

17. nE*rr s 3. Because , when , seeing that , God hath with - 

ft olden, &e. Not “ deprived ,” or “ yrivavit for, in this case, 
something must be taken away which was once possessed: 
but here the thing spoken of was never possessed. In 
Hebrew, moreover, to remember, often means to regard; to 

forget, to diregard; and if rwn means “ oblivisci fecit cam," 

the passage may, perhaps, be thus interpreted. The Arabic 

however, occasionally signifies iterum iteru?nc[Xie ober- 

m • 

me it; and also ebrius evasit , which in Hiph. (Arab. conj. 
iv.) will signify “ inebriavit ilium vinum" Cogn. 


5 > 

Hycena . 


Cogn 


Burns fuit; clandestino 
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ohlitus fuit , neglexit, omisit , &c. The latter member con¬ 
firms this interpretation. 

18. riV'D. Lit. According to the time , i.e. when, brnan. 

Itosenm. “ In altum sese extollit Verbum ... tra- 

jectis literis factum ex DbD, quod perinde ac ETs altum ease 
significet.” We are next told, that by “ in altum stature 
procerita9 commendatur, de qua omnes, qui de hac ave scrip- 
serunt,” is meant. Pliny is then cited, “ Altitudinem equitis 

insidentis equo excedunt .” Dp, or (i. e. *00, per meta- 

thesiri ), must.here be taken in the sense of D*)p! not to insist 

on the liberty taken by the metathesis. But, why not take 

here as cognate with rn», and brnpn with rnan, Ps. 

cvi. 33, &c. exacerbavit? We shall theu have Syr. cogn. 

x y 

wpc, pertinax , et morosus se opposuit , contendit de victoria : 

7 Z — 

amarum fecit. See Heb. no. Syr. Arab. Also 

5 — 

Arab. \yo, virilis , masculus , et fortis fuit. Conj. v.fortitu- 
dinem prce se tulit, i, e. which may well have the sense 


of our bOPSpr), and cogn. , ad vehementiorem cursam 
scut tea, alidve re egit eqaum. Again, Din does not univer¬ 
sally apply to place, but is occasionally put to signify the 
state of the mind. See Ps. lvi. 3, kc . Besides, it cannot 
be said that, whenever this bird rises, or elevates herself, 
from her nest or sitting place, she laughs at the horse and 
his rider: this can be predicated of her oidy when engaged, 
or likely to be engaged, in battle. There is, also, a want of 
energy and point in this view of the passage, which, in my 
apprehension, is quite sufficient to condemn it. 

Bochart, whose illustration of this passage ought to be 
read, tells us, Hieroz. Pars II. lib. n. c. xvi. that “ Alis 
exultare struthiones recte dicuntur, cihn eorum alacritas ex 
alis tota pendeat,” kc. From iElian, lib. iv. c. iii. ’E/ <3i 


dor7\v Siojzof r/s, oux Jcr/roX/xa rfj trrrjfftj, 3s/" 6s rdg trrsfi-jyag 

d-Xuiffaaa. If any one pursue her, she attempts not to fly, 
but runs, having expanded her wings. The poets of Arabia 
often allude to the swift course of the ostrich, and the resist¬ 


ance which it makes to the hunters. The following is from 
the Moallakat (suspended prize-poem) of Harith (ed. Y ullers, 
1827). 1 give the Latin version only, to save space, vr. 9 : 

u Ego vero jam auxilium petam contra nuerorein, quando 
hospitem iter acceleratum abducet. 

“ A celcrriine incedente instar 9truthionis camclo , pul- 
lomm niatre, deserta incollente, longo collo predita. 
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“ Quid percepit sonum occultum, quamque exterruerunt 
vonatores tempore pomeridiano, vespera jam appropinquante. 
Vidcs pulverein pedibus nunc in altum levatis, nunc terrain 
percutientibus a tergo illius orientem, similem atom is, atque 
solemn corium hue illuc dispersum, deserto laceratum.” 

Tarafa, again (Reiske’s edit. vr. 36), compares the swift¬ 
ness of the hind with that of the ostrich, in these words, 
“ Si velim, capite in mediant sellam erecto brachiis natabit 
eeleritate sruthocameli.” 


19. Usually, “ With thunder u Tropum/' says 

Bouillier, “ babes splendidissinnim which, I cannot help 
thinking nevertheless, a most incongruous one. How 
thunder, which is a mere sound, can he said to he put on, 
it is quite out of my power to see. Figures may, indeed, he 
hold — and such are those used by the sacred writers — still, 
they must not be incongruous ; and of this character, I think, 
they never are. Schultens makes the primitive and leading 
notion of this verb (as he does indeed of almost every other) 
to consist in a tremulous motion , and to be the same with 


'Szj ; all of which may be very true. The Syriac gives 
iratus est. In TEth. infremuit. Chald. murmur are, queruluin 

esse, &c. Cogn. Arab. fastidivit, abhorruit , vim intulit. 



, succensuit .. . iratus fuit % &c. 


The word might, there 


fore, have originally been taken as an imitation of the rum¬ 
bling noise of the thunder, and thence used to express anger , 
indignation , or the like, as in the verbs just noticed. And, 
in this sense it seems admirably to suit the passage in 
question ; as if the writer should say, Canst thou clothe his 
neck, i. v. place about it, the expression of indignation which 
it appears to have when he rushes to the battle ? Canst 
thou supply him with that proud and graceful curvature of 
neck which, with his Hashing- eye and smoking nostrils, be¬ 
speak his mighty and disdainful heart? The verb is also 
used in this sense in Ps. xevi. 11 ; xcviii. 7 ; 1 Sam. i. 6. 

In Ezek. xxvii. 35, is made to signify, “ com - 

moti sunt vultu. hut, to be literal, according to Schultens, 
it ought to mean, vultu tremunt: which is impossible. All, 
however, that seems to be meant is, Their countenances 
express their inward excitement of mind, just as the neck 
of the horse is here made to express his. The fault in 
applying this word consisted, therefore, in ascribing a par¬ 
ticular sense to it, when the more general one ought to have 
been adopted. 

Cicero gives us, in his translation of Aratus (De Natura 
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Deorum, ii. 43), a description not unlike this of the swift 
and spirited course of the Pagasus : 

“ Huic Equus ille, jubam quatiens fulyore micanti , 

Sumroum contingit caput alvo.” 

But here, the flowing of the mane is made to resemble the 
lightning, not the thunder. The case is therefore quite 
a different one, while the figure is both bold and regular. 
The place in Job is evidently alluded to in P 9 . cxlvii. 10. 
Amrulkeis too applies the description of the lightning to 
that of a spirited horse; but not a word does he say in 
this case about the thunder. The passage is cited on ch. 
xxxvi. 32. 

20. Canst thou make him rush on , &c. i. e. in 

m • ■ * 

military array compact and firm, and with a noise like an 
army of locusts. Rosenmiiller here copies a passage from 
Bochart, the object of which is to shew, that this verb must 
mean, leap , ship, or the like, as a horse does in galloping. 
But, strange to say, Bochart never intended in this place to 
determine the force of this verb at all! Bochart gives, 

indeed, from Giggseius, u-jiB saltavit equus; “ scili¬ 

cet more,” adds he, “ locustae, quam animal esse t rforr/.h, 
et a saltu saltarellam lingua vernacula dici,” &c. In the 
first place, it is more than either Bochart or Rosenmiillcr 
could do, to prove that the Arabic phrase, just adduced, lias 
any such meaning as that which he ascribes to it; and, in 
the second, if this proof could be made out, it would still 
require to be proved that the sense of our Hebrew verb can 
hence be determined. Rosenmiiller also assumes, that a 
single horse is here compared with a single locust: which is 
also incapable of proof. The horse is certainly described 
here as in the field of battle (see the following verses), and, 
if so, he is generically described : that is, every individual 
horse so circumstanced i9 described; which is just the same 
thing as speaking of a regiment or army of cavalry. Of all 

the names of the locust, too, n:^nN, signifying multitude 9 is 

chosen ; which makes it seem as if the locust w as also gene¬ 
rically described. The best possible comment on this place 
is, I think, Joel, ii. 2-12 ; and, whether this passage is in¬ 
tended to be finally understood of locusts, or of men (I be¬ 
lieve the latter), certain it is, that the whole description con¬ 
sists of a metaphor taken from an army of locusts. See 
ch. i. 4. This army, too, is represented as in motion, pro¬ 
ceeding in regular martial array, and finally making the 
attack. It is remarkable enough, that the very verb in 

question occurs here, vr. 10, in DVptjJ ; and, in this 
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place, it cannot possibly signify leaping or shipping. The 
only place here in which any such signification can bold, is 

in IVTjT]';, in vr. 5. But here, the sound of the whole body 

in motion is manifestly meant; which must allude to the 
noise of the flight of the locusts, not to their leaping or 
skipping on the ground. 

One word now on the etymology of this word. It 
has been remarked that Roseniniiller has misapplied the 
reasoning of Bochart, and that Bochart also has travelled 

i . * 

out of the record. I must now remark, that he has mis¬ 
translated a passage from the Kiimoos which tended perhaps 
in a great measure to deceive himself, and to mislead Rosen¬ 
iniiller. “ Sic Arabice/’ says he (Hieroz. Pars II. lib. iv. 

e. ii.), u chargala de equo dicitur, qui (? iwj) 

}\ f saltat ad dextram , aut ad sinistram.” But 

never means saltat. Golius renders it by prceteriit , tran¬ 
smit . . . eucurritf irruit, avertit , divertit y and so on : terms 
very pro ier for describing the course of a horse, or of an 
army of locusts. It is curious enough to remark, that this 
blunder of Bochart has found its way into all the modern 
Hebrew dictionaries! 

In the next place, the Arabic is rendered by tremuit , 
trcpidavit. SLixj, celeriter incedens struthiocamelus faun. 

^ U 

eoque tremens . species columbce , quce in altum evolans 

gyros facit. Cogn. id . So that the word, in one form 

or other, may be applied to the swift motion of an animal, 
or to the wheeling flight of certain birds, not without, perhaps 
in each case, the notion of shaking. On the noise made in 
flying and alighting by the locusts (which I have endea¬ 
voured to preserve in the term rush ), see Hieroz. Pars II. 
lib. iv. c. i. orig. edit. p. 447 ; ib. c. v. pp. 474-478, &c. 
In Rev. ix. 9, we are told, that “ the sound of their (i. e. 
the locusts’) wings was as the sound of chariots of many 
iiorses running to battle : * f which, as it is copied from 
the place in Joel already referred to, seems to be admirably 
suited to our context. A passage occurs, moreover, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (viz. xii. 2G-28), which will throw 
very great light on the application of this word in prophecy. 
The original passage is Hag. ii. 6, 7, which the apostle here 
explains by that sort of shaking, which ends in an entire 
removal of the thing shaken, so that a perfectly new state 
succeeds. 

21 . They dig , i.e. each horse by prancing with 

the hoof or paw; i.e. they paw, “ ere they start a thousand 
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steps are lost.”—Pope. Comp. Judg. v. 22. From the oc¬ 
currence of the plural here, followed by a singular verb, it 
seems extremely likely that the preceding verse, as already 
remarked, alludes to a whole line of cavalry. Rosenmuller, 

too, can see this here! NT*., I think here denotes the or¬ 
derly, but rapid, march of cavalry to the attack, as if no 
fear or trepidation were experiericed. Comp. Numb. xxi. 23 ; 

Josh. viii. 14. ptpjVlNHpb. In direct opposition to the pre¬ 
sented weapon , just as the cavalry of modern times will rush 
undismayed upon the line of opposing bayonets; which is 
well explained in the next verse. 

23. vby. Over him , rQnn, ringeth (Arab, quee 

cantat, cogn. Heb. 1?^), the quiver, kc. of his oppo¬ 

nent. Not unlike Horn. 11. i. 1. 45, 46 : 


T o'* c tifioiffiv e^ou', a ( a£7jc , ££Ea n 7Pr t v' 

'Ey.Xay^av d ’ ag o/ffroi sk v yuofi'svoio, 
Ajtoj /t/vriO'evrog. 


Ih. 3nb. Flame or flash , i. e. the blade, which from its 
being polished, and reflecting the sun-beams, may be so 

f m \ U 

termed, just as in the Arabic a very bright or flashing 

sv'ord is, from Ojj, lightning . That the polished blade, or 

point, of such weapon is meant, is evident from Judg. iii. 22 ; 
1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; Nahum, iii. 3. 


24. In his rush and rage , i. e. when he 

makes the charge. See note on vr. 20, above. NTS}*!- He 

drinketh up the earth (1 Pet. v. 8, xarachj), i.e. From the 
extreme rapidity and courage with which he pursues his 
course, the ground lying before him may be said to be ab¬ 
sorbed by him, i. e. as if it ran into his person. Both the 
Arabs and Latins, as shewn by Bochart, speak of the horse 


in a similar manner; e.g. Equus voravit 

terrain ; and, “ Latumque fug a consumere campurn .” Hieroz. 
Pars 1. lib. n. c. viii. So Shakespeare, 2nd Pt. Henry IV. 

“ And starting so, he seemed in running to devour the way” 
rfVj. And standeth not fast , or still. The leading no¬ 
tion in this verb seems to be acquiescence , the being satisfied 

in, or with, something: hence Arab. nixus fuit, Ja, 


f> £ 

upon something : securus, tutusque fuit: fulem habuit. ^ 


^ o y 

firmus, constans. Syr. stabilis, assiduus, kc. ; whence 
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our Amen, The verse is antithetic, as is vr. 22, and may he 
paraphrased thus : In the charge he seems indignantly to 
drink in the earth ; nor can he, at any time, stand still 
when he hears the trumpet. So Virgil Georg, iii. as cited 
by Bochart in the place referred to: 

u -turn si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 

Stare loeo nescit.” 


In the Ilaniasa (p. op-'p, edit. Freytag): 

3 3£~3 - O 3 3 _ 3 ^ U C 3 <J ^ - 


The best of horses is that which outstrips ,— biting in the 
attach. 


25. nstP '*7.5. Lit. At the trumpet , Vi p being supplied 

by the ellipsis from the preceding verse. s 7. has been usually 

rendered by the Jews, sujficientia; but this is not well 
grounded, as Bochart 1. c. has shewn. The particle is, 
perhaps, merely syllabic, as in Jer. xx. 8; xxxi. 20; and 

intended to add nothing* to the sense. nXTi i. e. He 

breaks out with some such interjection as this, neighing 
perhaps as horses generally do upon hearing a horn, or 
trumpet, and snorting as if offended at the warlike appa¬ 
ratus and tumult opposed to him, and as if lie seemed to 

scent an enemy in his front. On the force of DJH, see vr. 

19. This expression of rage, joined as it is with nymn, is 
best rendered, perhaps, by tumult , or raging. 

To the numerous classical illustrations of this passage 
given by Bochart 1. c. may be added the following, taken 
from i lait sma’s I bn Doreid, p. 57, &c. I omit the Arabic 
text to save space. 

Vr. 60. “ Per htec (juramentum) sivc per Equos, qui 
transeunt cursu alacri, prominentes jecoribus suis, extenuati 
ventre, iliisque. 

“ Equi impexi frement instar luporuni Algadae 
(comp. IIabac. i. 8). 

“ Subleva bunt in dorsum omnem expeditum, strenuuin, 
audacem animo, immittentem sc mari hello.” 

Vr. 87. “ Vestigium ejus; quando in illud intueri stu- 
du eris, diceres : esse splendorem valde coruscum, aut fulgur 
latius se diffundens utrimque.” (See from Cic. vr. 19.) 

“Ac si esset signuin Geminorum in tarso ejus, atque 
Stella in ejus fronte, quando exorta fuit. ,J 

26. V*?.- The hawk . See Hieroz. Par 9 II. lib. n. c. xix. 

Moults . A 9 “OW, and mean feather , see note 

on vr. 13 above, it i9 most natural to 9uppo9e that the verb 

L L 
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here ha9 hence been formed ; and, as this bird moults an¬ 
nually, the probability is strong that this is its true accepta¬ 
tion. Gesenius gives “ in ahum enisus est,” for the sense of 
this verb ; and adds, “ Nescio an vicinum sit ")???> coll. 


Pers. j->\ eber, u-ref (super) quae omnia superl, super andi 

hincque transcendendi notionem habent.” lie then refers 

to "15V 9 where we likewise find the Persian and 

But, can we rely on a Persian particle for the sense of a 
Hebrew verb ? particularly when the Hebrew verb, to which 
lie also refers, is never found to have any such sense as that 
of rising up in flight ? See Bochart’s illustrations (loco 

citato) of this place. Ib. To the south. Gregory 

the great — as Bochart tells us in this place, and after him 
Rosenmiiller—say that, w Domesticis accipitribus, quo me¬ 
lius plumescere debeant, humida ac tepentia loca requi- 
runtur. Agrestibus vero moris est, ut flante Austro alas 
expandant, quatenus eorum membra ad laxandam pennani 
veterem venti tepore concalescant,” &c. 

27. Lit. At thy mouth: meton. for thing spoken 

or command. ">$5 The eagle towereth on high. lb. 

iap D*HJ. Raiseth, or exalt eth on high his nest. So Aristotle, 


as cited by Bochart, Hieroz. Pars II. lib. n. cap. ii. n aouvrai 

ds auras wx sv mdivoTg rotfo/j, dXd fy u-^pyXo/g (id}.tCra fAv, xai $v 

'jtToatc d i ro’x.fl i /Mvoig. Comp. Obad. v. 4. 


28. Lit. 

1 i ■ 


The tooth of the rock, i, e. the craggy 


and inaccessible part of it. iTTl-^. And the fastness. 


“ Venatiofl say some lexicographers, “ deinde prreda— 
vertex mantis , unde prsedatio et insidise fieri possunt.” A 
happy method this of deriving words! for it will suit any 
thing, and any thing will suit it. Is it not more likely, that 


TlS is here used in the sense of "HS, Arab. prohibuit , 

impedivit, or id. whence we have ibUsus, contraria , and 
«5^o, resistensy kc .; and hence has the signification of arx. 


prcesidiuniy or the like, Ps. xviii. 3 ? &c. Aristotle, as quoted 
by Bochart, 1. C. tells US, 'T^oC ds rrsrsrai, otus i<ri rr^utrov 
r6xov xa^oga. And Apuleius, “ Ciim igitur eo sese Aquila 
extulit, <Scc. inde cuncta despiciens, kc. circumtuetur, et 
quaerit quorsu9 potissinidm in praedam superne sese ruat.” 
Which will form a good comment on the next verse. 

30. TObyt, They gidp down. The word, like our own, 

may be an ovo/xatfc/Tjr/xov, formed from the sound of the act 
meant. The Arabic, however, supplies several cognate 
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verbs, as Jx, bibendum dedit secunda vice, post priorem 

haustum. jx, immisit , indidit rem. rm ore 

versatam deglutis . AAsm'ptas. See also ch. vi. 3. 

Arab. Ixf, imbuit pinguedine offam suam. avidus , 

gulosus fuit . S>. cupidus fuit . insertd in vas lingua 

sorbuit canis. Our verb here may, perhaps, be a compound 

of some two of these ; as so formed to denote ex- 

■ • 

cess or enormity. See Gram. Art. 197, 2-8. This bird 
drinks not water but blood, as rnay be seen in Bochart, 1. c. 
and is a constant attendant on fields of battle, as most writers 
on the East attest. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 28; Deut. xxi. 18; 
Prov. xxx. 17. 

Harith compares a band of robbers to a body of eagles 
rushing on to the prey. Moallakat poem, vr. — 



<£ Convenerunt ad ilium latrones maligni ex omni tribu , ac 
si essent aquiloe 


The following adage, which is the lviii. in H. A. Schul- 
ten’s edition of Meidani, is sufficient to shew what opinion 
the Arabs hold as to the keenness of the eagle’s ken— 


pSC0 




v j ~ or 

(j"° 


41 Acutius vidcns quam aquila in desertis.” 


This is said to apply to the eagle of the plain, rather 
than to that of the mountain ; because it is, of the two, the 
keener sighted, and the swifter in flight. So Homer, II. 
xvii. 676, styles it the keenest sighted of birds. It has too, 
I believe, been ascertained by experiment, that it is from the 
sight, not from the smell, that the birds of prey generally 
find their food. Comp. ch. xxviii. 7. 


CHAPTER XL. 

2. ^nn. Lit. Whether by contending? &c. “ Parti- 

cipiuni verbi iVl, litigavit ... ut illuxit , et Participium 

TIN, illucescenSy Prov. iv. 18.” Ronenni. in loc. All this, 
however, is very doubtful: for first, the verb here used is 

not i-T), but ; and, secondly, in either case the participle 

would regularly be 2"}, not zh. Nor, again, is it at all cer- 
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tain that “ON, Prov. iv. 18, is a participle. It may be an 

abbreviation for “rilS, form TipQ, by Gram. Art. 75, and the 

preterite of the verb ; or, it may be a sort of infinitive, of 
the same form : the context will admit of either. In the 

next place, nn will be the regular infinitive, or verbal noun, 
of as 713, is of pS. See Pardig. for 7V3, or form 
"tips, contracted as above. Again, Rosenmiiller takes liCD'', 
as signifying “ castigator” i. e. of the form "1133, potens, 
"listt?, ebriuSj i. q. Prov. ix. 7. It may be objected 
that this word occurs not elsewhere as an agent in this form ; 

nor, if 3") is to be taken as an infinitive — which it ought to 
be — will it, as such, suit the passage. Besides, it exhibits 
the form proper for the third pers. sing. masc. pres, of Kal, 

of the root npj. So Hos. x. 10, onsgl, and I will chastise 

them; where is manifestly the full form of the first 

pers.: the rad. ' being dropped, and compensated by the 

insertion of dagesh, as in n3\ therefore, will be the 

form proper for the third pers. pres. masc. Kal; and, as 

such, it will suit the context. Nor does rppitt, impleader , 

in the parallel, recpiire that an be a participle : if a paral¬ 
lelism is found in the sense, that will be sufficient; and this 

the nominative contained in "HD 7 will supply, i. e. One , any 
one , chastising , correcting. I have added this, as comple¬ 
mentary of the verb referring to what had just been 

said, and which the pronoun in seems to require. 

4. I am vile: opp. rJ, ana, heavy. Syr. 

Arab. Levis , imminutus full: a confession most suitable 

to such an occasion. Ib. np. If any reliance can 

be placed on the point representing the epenthetic 3 in here, 
its force may perhaps be expressed in English by placing a 
strong emphasis on the word “ shall what shall I, z. e. 
can I, answer thee ? Implying that this can by no means 

be effectually done. Gram. Art. 235. 131 Mine hand , 

&c. See ch. xxi. 5. 

5. Lit. pppis rfbl. Lit. And I will not add , i. q. Anglice, 
I will do so no more: a sentiment worthy of all imitation, 
and bespeaking the deepest piety of heart. 

6. rnvp 30. In ch. xxxviii. 1, we have mvpn, with 

* i « nr • 

the article ; a proof, if any were wanting, that the sacred 
writers were not quite so much attached to mere grammati¬ 
cal forms, as some have been willing to make them. 

7. Comp. vr. 3; ch. xxxviii. and note. 
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8. '18'?* Lit* Whether moreover , even? See. i.e. Wilt thou 

then, child of a woman as thou art (ch. xiv. 1)—vile, as thou 
hast here confessed thyself to be; unable as thou hast also 
proclaimed man generally to be (ch. ix. 2)—still continue 
apparently to impugn my decisions, ordinances, and arrange¬ 
ments, upon earth, in order that thy innocence may the 
more plainly appear? The object of this passage does not 
seem to be, so much to accuse Job of directly denying God’s 
goodness, or of asserting his own innocence, as to charge 
Job with having implicitly done this in some degree, by 
the incautious line of argument which he had taken. See 

O 

ebb. iii. vi. vii. xii. See. Others, He seems to say, might 
take up these arguments and apply them in a sense, and for 
an object, very different from those now intended. In this 
way, therefore, he might be said to have appeared to justify 
himself, and to disannul God’s laws, when in truth he 
meant to do no such thing. Comp. ch. xxxiv. 36 ; ix. 2, See. 
as noticed above. The charge advanced, then, seems to 
involve foolishness and weakness, rather than impiety; 
which the following context also justifies by adducing con¬ 
siderations tending still more effectually to humble the pa¬ 
triarch, and to which he seems, ch. xiii. 2-6, more parti¬ 
cularly to respond. Ib. p^ri Lit. That thou mayest 

be just , i. e. mayest have the appearance of being so. 

(r 

9. 110 CK1. Or, &c. On the correlative power of PJ, and 

EN, see ch. xxxvii. 20 ; that is, Whether this, or that? The 

rpiestion here is, Whether Job can exhibit any such proofs 
of power, as God does. The answer will be found in vr. 14, 
below. 

f' ^ ^ 

10. 'O') HIV. -- Deck thee now , &c. Arab. preeteriit , 
supersed'd, See. Hence, perhaps — as in Fpn, t° pass , also 

change for the better , see ch. xiv. 7, 14, &c.-—this verb has 
been applied to dress, and to that in particular which is 
ornamental. 

11. The fierceness. Arab, abegit aves, in - 

crepavit. Cogn.^xr, sanie intumuit , fissumque , fuit vulnus, 
&e. 

_ 

12. Tpni. Yea overthrow . Arab, &i, q. di- 

ruit , ever tit. See. This word does not occur again in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

13. Dry^. Lit. Their faces: but here manifestly like 

the Greek frgo'tfco'Tra, persons . Ib. Shut , or bind up , 

r _ r - - 

Syr. inclusit , obstrinxit. Arab, congregavit. 
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Cogn. continuit, eoliibuit. lb. In safety. 

U/ —- 

Arab, securitatem praestitit. See ch. iii. 16; xviii. 10; 
xx. 26. 

14. 'DH"OT!. Then I also. See the note to vr. 9. T n^. 

• T 1 ■ 

I will praise thee. The pronoun expressed here, viz. 

and repeated in the verb, is emphatical. Gram. Art. 223, 2. 
The epenthetic 3, implied by the dagesh in JJ, was probably 

intended to mark this as an emphatic and correlative sen¬ 
tence. Gram. Art. 235. Ib. V'W'in. It will save, i. e. 

thy right hand; not in the second pers. as Rosenmliller has 
taken it, u salutem . . . parare possis the members of the 
body being mostly construed as feminines. 

15. nittn?. The beasts, i.e. those that are graminivorous , 

as the next member of the verse tells us expressly. The de¬ 
scriptions given in the preceding chapter went to the con¬ 
sideration of the freedom of certain animals, and the im¬ 
possibility of reducing them to the service of man. And 
such truly are the wild ass, the oryx, the ostrich, See. Our 
attention is now turned to the most powerful and courageous 
of the quadrupeds, many of which have been, and still are, 
reduced and made to serve man. It would be almost end¬ 
less to cite and refute all that has been said and affirmed of 
this passage; and it will perhaps be thought almost chival¬ 
rous to dissent from the opinion of the very learned and 
ingenious Bochart (Hieroz. Pars II. lib. v. cap. xv.), which 
has been adopted by all the learned since his day. I have, 
however, my reasons for doing so ; and these I will now 

state. I object then, in the first place, to the term niftn? 

being taken as a singular noun, and thence made to mean 
some particular beast . Because, 1. Neither the context, nor 
the singular pronouns following, require any such sense. 

2. The phrase Tp|>y VTtpg will not bear the sense attributed 

to it by Bochart; viz. “ feci tecum vel potiusjM.rfa te ... . 
inter belluas quas in Nilo creavi Arabics tucs vicino” Sec. as 

I shall presently shew. 3. Because the passage, JTttJN'i K-irr 

k ^ ^ . 

13*) cannot with propriety be predicated of any one animal; 
and 4. Because the descriptions given from vr. 20 to 25, 
cannot be easily and naturally applied to the hippopotamus, 
nor, perhaps, to any other single animal. 

I. Nothing is more common in the Hebrew, than that a 
singular pronoun, in the consequent, should he made to 
correspond to a plural in the antecedent, when distribution 
is intended. See Grain. Art. 222, 6. This word, therefore, 
may be takeu in its true plural sense, while the following 
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context may allude to some one or other of the species dis¬ 
tributive^. 

2. The phrase 'HEV VTtpV will not bear the sense ascribed 

to it by Bochart. First, because feci tecum , in that sense, 
cannot be shewn to be Hebrew; and, secondly, because none 
of the passages adduced, viz. Josh. vii. 2; Judg. ix. 6; 
xviii..3 ; xix. 11 ; 2 Sam. vi. 7; xx. 8; Job, xvii. 3, either 
exhibits that phraseology , or any thing like it. For, to make , 
or create , any thing with another , must mean one of these 
two things; 1, either to do this in society with another so 
that lie be present with the action ; which is impossible here : 
or 2, to make, or create, any tiling so that it may be or re¬ 
main with another : and this I take to be the sense intended. 
In that sense, to create with would supply no sense adequate 
to that intended by the original. It is, consequently, a false 
translation. I have, therefore, translated the passage “ are 
with thee i. e. in thy neighbourhood, and familiar to thy 
sight. In this sense, I have no objection to adopt the 
“ prope,” or “ juxtaf of Bochart, in rendering it; although 

I claim the privilege of separating ’'iTCDV from by the 

term “ are,” by which a regular phraseology is restored. 
In this case too, we are not compelled to recur to the Nile 
exclusively to find the hippopotamus, but may take in 
the horse, the mule, the ass, the wild-ass or horse, the 
hippopotamus, and, indeed, every other animal which is 
graminivorous, and answers the descriptions severally here 
given. 

If % 

In the third place, VH He or it is the head 

or first of the ways of God , can fairly be applied neither to 
the hippopotamus, nor to any other animal or class of ani¬ 
mals. Bochart intimates, that as other animals were created 
on the sixth day, but the hippopotamus, being an aquatic 
animal, was produced on the fifth ; it may hence be termed 

rrtrs-i, first , See. But this does not necessarily follow : for, 

first, if the ‘ ways of God" are to be referred to creation 
generally, surely the first of these must have been the crea¬ 
tion of the heavens and the earth, not of a certain aquatic 
animal. And, secondly, although the hippopotamus is an 
aquatic animal occasionally,—being amphibious,—it cannot 
hence be presumed that he must have been created on the 
fifth day; or, which is the same thing, that he was produced 
by the waters, rather than by the earth. 

The other instance adduced, viz. Numb. xxiv. 20, is 
equally inconclusive ; for Amalek could neither be the first 
of nations, in point of date, nor yet one of the most noble of 
nations. For, first, Amalek was the son Eliphaz (Gen. 
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xxxvi. 12). That nation could have been formed, therefore, 
only during the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, and 
under circumstances by no means favourable to the rapid 
increase of any people. They must, therefore, have been 
greatly inferior to Egypt, Babylon, and many other nations 
then in existence ; and, for the same reason, they could with 
no propriety be termed the first , in point of date. 1 con¬ 
clude, therefore, that rPt&Wi must here, i.e. Numb. xxiv. 20, 

be used in a sense totally different from that assumed by 
Bochart. Balaam, I think, must have meant, that as 
Anialek was the first of the nations who opposed the Israelites 
in their journeying through the desert , their doom was, there¬ 
fore, they should perish for ever. Comp. Dent. xxv. 17, 19, 
with 1 Sam. xv. 2, 3, and xxviii. 18. If this may be re¬ 
lied on, rPEW here cannot be taken in the sense ascribed 
to it by Bochart. 

Our question now is, What is meant by bfcP3"j'* JT'ipbn, 

the first , or beginning , of the ways of God? I think it is 
obvious, from the preceding context, that both the wisdom 
and power of Job is intended to be excluded here; and, on 
the contrary, those of God to be established. Now, if we 
turn to Prov. viii. 22, we shall find that wisdom is there 

termed JTtPbH, the first, or beginning of His way , i. e. 

of God’s way ; and this with reference to the works of crea¬ 
tion,— some expressions relating to which are manifestly 
borrowed from the Book of Job. Allusion is made to this 
also in cli. xxvi. 14, and with reference to the very same 

subject, in the terms ‘l'O'J 7 ! and again ch. xxviii. 23, 

in connection with a similar subject, in nsn’-r E'rfb^ : 

which see with the notes. Our passage, therefore, may be 
read in either of these two ways: He , i. e. each, and every, 
of this class of animals is of the first of the ways, i. c. of the 

wisdom of God. Or, It , i . e. this, of which I am now 

speaking, is so derived. It is added, He who maketh, 

or createth , him or it, applieth its weapon: which is evidently 
intended to intimate His wisdom and power. The ellipsis 

may thus be supplied, bbi" , 0”H rPtpVn nfryE ton, He 

is the work of the first of the ways , i.e. wisdom, of God: He 
who made him , &c. i. e. He who was wise and powerful 
enough to make him, was also to vest him with all the pro- 

tr % 

per ties here described, I take rrtt'bn, &c. therefore, to 
be a mere periphrasis for bw the ivisdom of God . 

Again, certain parts of the description given in this place 
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cannot apply to the hippopotamus; e. g . vr. 20, The moun¬ 
tains bear j)rovision for him ; for this obvious reason, that it 
is never found grazing on the mountains at all. All that is 
said of the hippopotamus is, that it is often seen grazing on 
the banks of the Nile, or other rivers : but surely, these can¬ 
not be termed the mountains, on which all the wild beasts 
do gambol and play. By this latter description one would 
suppose were meant, those mountainous districts which 
are far removed from the natural haunts of the hippopota¬ 
mus, but iii which the wild horse, the onager, &c. are found. 
I conclude, therefore, that the hippopotamus is not exclusively 
spoken of in this description. 

Now, by the term rnDH2, is meant among the Hebrews, 

and generally among the Arabs, any four-footed beast, not 
excluding those of an amphibious kind. See Bochart. 
Hieroz. Pars I. lib. i. cap. ii. and cap. vii. p. 49; also Pars 
II, lib. v. cap. xv. p. 755. When, however, it is necessary 
to speak more specifically, the tribe of animals so designated 
may, as in this place, be opposed to, or compared with, the 
ox tribe; or it may be opposed to the fiercer wild bea9ts, &c. 
It will then mean that of a different nature; and so on, till 
at last we shall be brought to the horse, and tribe of animals 
immediately, or more remotely, connected with it. Accu¬ 
rately speaking, therefore, the rriDnst of Scripture are of 
this species. And so I find the author of the Ichwiin 


Oossafa speaking (ed. Calcutta, p. tf), ^ 

jockvM They pressed 

into their service of the prof table cattle (for this seems to be 
the real meaning of ^*3, of which is the plural), the 

oxen and sheep : and of the the horse , the ass , 


and the mule. 1 A little farther on, viz. p. ijo, the advocate 
of the nittna, is asked to account for the great body, 

long neck, small ears, and short tail, of the camel; the great 
body, long teeth, broad ears, and little eyes, of the elephant; 
the long tail, thick horns, and want of upper teeth, of the 
ox and buffalo ; and for the different make of the sheep, the 
tais, the hare, <fcc. &c., apparently including all these under 

the general term rriBna : but this is done in that laxer 

mode of speaking just adverted to. The conclusions, more¬ 
over, generally drawn here are perfectly in unison with that 


1 See also De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe, ed. 2, Pt. III. pp. fA 1 ^ fAV« 
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noticed above as to our context; viz. a manifestation of the 
wisdom of God. One of these conclusions, p. ijtf, is: 

( . yXX To afford proof of 
his knowledge, and for fulfilling the designs of His wisdom . 

And again, p. tjp, tSjlaJJ olxyUa^o 

(Juu 31, .... **yeSU \ y ^JXSL 

XjXC.} y& Axf, All of them are the works of a 


wise Creator , who created them in His . wisdom for reasons , 
purposes, <?rcc/s, and objects .... £/tc depth of this none hut 
Himself knows, &c. Again, in a very interesting Persian 
tract,— a MS. copy of which I possess,— said to have 
been translated from an Arabic original from the pen 
of Jaafer Siidik, one of the chapters thus commences: — 



U±c Observe , O Mufazzil, in these 

three classes of living creatures , is to say, quad¬ 
rupeds (here answers to the Arabic and Hebrew 


general terms, and nittrrS), and birds , how to each of 

these has been given that which wisdom deems proper for it. 
Indeed, this is a very favourite topic with the Orientals gener¬ 
ally. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that by 121 rptTN~). 
The first of the ways , &c., in vr. 19, we are directed to that 
Wisdom, under the guidance of which creation was planned 
and completed. We may now proceed to consider the se¬ 
veral particulars of this portion of Scripture, as it may appear 
necessary. 

16. V2fiB3. In his loins. It is not uncommon to speak 

T • "T » A 

of men as having strength in their loins, as Bochart has 
remarked (Hieroz. pt. II. lib. v. c. xv., as above). See 
Nah. ii. ] ; Ps. lxix. 24, &c. But in the horse tribe this is 
more evident, as may be seen by their efforts, either in the 
race, or in drawing along heavy loads ; while the ox tribe 
has no such property, and is, therefore, altogether unfit for 

such exertions, lb. ''THtPS. In the firmness. See. Chald. 


% O * 7 

Tnttf. Fir mum, rat um . Syr. Verus, firmus. Bochart 

assumes here, after the Rabbins, that this word signifies the 
navel, which is altogether groundless ; and then argues that 
the elephant cannot be meant, because the skin of his belly 
is soft, while that of the hippopotamus is hard aud inipene- 
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trable. He ought to have seen, that there is no ground for 
supposing that this word signifies navel; and, even if it had, 
that it is absurd to suppose that the strength of any animal 
consists in his navel: and, further, allowing even this to be 
true, that the hardness or softness of the skin, in any case, 
can have any thing to do with the question. On my view, it 
will apply just as well to the horse, the ass, the wild horse 
and ass, to the elephant, &c., as it will to the hippopotamus. 

I take the technical term viscera—bowels with us—as exactly 
expressing the force of 1 ^ 5 , in such passages as this; and 
the meaning to be, that his internal texture is so firm and 
powerful, that hence the great strength visible in the action 
of his loins is accounted for. “ Quoad tendines jirmus 
Ibn Doreid. 

17. ybrP. bends y or moves , &c. Bochart, 1. c. “ Re- 

tor quet” &c., like the cedar; i.e . in proud and stately 
manner. Castell gives here, “ volet fir miter , firmabit , sta - 
billety eriget and adds, “ LXX., Syr., Ar., Ab. Ezi\, 
At. Chal. £.< 7 . Ar. Y^rt? contorquet , stringet : omnium 
optime : Job, xl. 12.” If this be the drift of this pas¬ 
sage, Bochart’s citations, shewing that the tail of the hippo¬ 
potamus is like that of the pig, will be out of place ; because 
it is not the form, but the action of the tail, under given cir¬ 
cumstances, that is here had in view. The following no one 
would have expected from such a writer as Bochart : e< Ergo 
cum hippopotami cauda brevis, crassusque sit, et valde firma, 
tamen is ad libitum earn flectit, et retorquet, quod ut maximi 
roboris argumentum hie observatur!”—L. c. It is not un¬ 
common with the Arabian poets thus to describe animals. 
►So Tarafa, speaking of the she-camel, Reiske’s Tarafa, vrr, 
16, 17, <ke.): 

“ Cauda , ac si duae alae aquilse cingerent utrumque latus r 
os infixae subula. 

“ Cauda, quse nunc insessoris verberat posticam, nunc 
aridum, ceu uter aquarius, flaccidum, rugosum. Femora 
habet compacta,” &c. 

lb. Are interwoven. Chald.^TO* Intersecuit , intei'- 

~r ■ « + 

nexuit. See. Syr. fc> ^Axoj. Aptatus est. Arab, fry*- Ephippio 
instruxit equum. Cogn. Chald. Ordinavit ad lineas . 

TEth. : Ornavit. Arab. Constrinxit, Sec. 

18. , '|T'CN. Lit. Channels of copper . This is ap¬ 
plied apparently to the hollow bones of the thighs, Sec., which 
contain the marrow. So Schultens on the passage. Ib . 

ills solid bones. This the context seems to require ; 
and so we have in Castell, and 
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radius brachii, which are solid bones. Hence the compa¬ 
rison, bps VtppS. Lit. As a bar of iron. Arab. “ JdLo. 
Ferrum cudit et extend'd; de ferro, cusum et in 


longum extensum.”— Rosenm. 

19. The former part of this verse has been considered. 

Lit. The person making him. in^n U7SP. Applietli y 

i.e. givetli , his weapon. Bochart applies this exclusively to 
the teeth of the hippopotamus, and says, 4 4 Nos hie liar pen 
interpretamur . Neque enim Grceca vox, aliunde dedu- 
citur quam ex'Phcenicia liarba.” He then cites Sanchoniathon 
from Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. i., as saying, Tr t g os 3 a Or,vug 
yvwfiT) xcti E^/xoD xaTSffxsvaGs Kgovog sx ovojjpoj doerr t v xai oozu. u Ex 
Minervae autem et Mercurii sententia paravit Satunnis ex 
ferro harpen et hastam.” Its shape, according to authorities 
there cited, was that of a crooked sword or scimitar. Some 
passages are also cited to shew that this term has been 
applied to the teeth of the hippopotamus, which are long, 
sharp, and slightly curved. So Nicander Theriac, vr. 5GG : 


1 H i‘~ro\) rbv N sT/.oz -j er'so 
Bodxe/, uPo-jg7j<itv 6s xay.Yi 


5a/'y a}l)u}.6s<jffav 

v tmZa/XiTCu "APniIN. 


Aut Jluvialis equi , Nilus quern pascit adustam 

Trans Sain , atque Harpf.n damnosam im mil tit m agros. 


See the whole article, Hieroz. pt. II. lib. v. cap. xv. It 
certainly is curious to find the very Hebrew word here used ap¬ 
plied to the hippopotamus. Still I contend, it will not. follow 
that it is to be considered as applicable to no other animal, 
and in no other sense. The Arabs certainly speak of the 
weapons given to the animals for self-defence: e.g. in the 

Ichwan Ossafa, p. pV, speaking of the elephant: 


• • 



a® ^ £*+i ** 



And his teeth are wea¬ 


pons to h i m , by which he keeps the fierce beasts off from Jus 
person. So again Kazwini (Chrestom. De Sacy, edit. 2, 

P- 3 » P- tAl): ulo^ UJ; 


lax*: XlT jJf Cl ^‘1 

y ^ *Sj Lo Sy >Xt 

AamaI laiar Lo jyAA\y clxlal^ 

Which M. De Sacy thus translates : a Nous voyons 

uussi que , parmi les animate r, chacun ay ant son ennemi a 
redoutei'y la sagesse divine leur a egalement accordt de moyens 
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{*A\ instrument) de defense et de conservation . Les nns, tels 
(jue V elephant, le buffle , le lion , oratf repw /a force en part age 
pour affronter leur adversaire ; d’autres, qui cherchant leur 
refuge dans lafuite, ont etc doues d'une grande legerete, comme 
la gazelle, le lievre, les oiseaux; d'autres sont proteges par 
des armes puissantes, comme le porc-epic &c. And, a little 
further on, speaking of that class of animals which is termed 




^\ &P pas 


Giita 


li Comme la principale destination des hetes de somme est pour 
les voyages , leur sabots sont faits d'une manicre solide, capable 
de resister a une longue marc he, et de leur fournir en mime 
temps des armes redoutables contre leur ennemis . ... et procure 
ainsi a ces anirnaux deux moyens parfaits, Vun pour la marc he, 
Vautre pour la defense To the same effect the Persian 

tract already cited says : eXSlcl \j /. 

And to them (i. e. the 

fierce animals) have they supplied iceapons , and such instru¬ 
ments as are necessary for hunting. Whence it must appear 
that the Orientals look upon these weapons , not as afforded 
merely for the purpose of procuring food (as in the teeth of 
the hippopotamus, above noticed), but also for self-defence, 
and for the purpose of making war upon others. And, in 
the horse tribe, both the teeth and hoofs are used for this 
purpose. Bochart’s illustration therefore so far as it goes, 
is excellent : its defect consists in not being carried out to 
its legitimate extent. It may be remarked here, that the 
term ov is probably the origin of our harpoon, 

9 U - # 

conveyed to us from the Arabic by way of Spain. 


Sec Gol. under 



‘20. 'Ol b : Q“' , 3. For provision, &c. Nothing can be more 
blind than the account given of this second word in the dic¬ 
tionaries. “ Proventus terrae,” says Gesenius, “a rad. b^J, 

ut nwno, proventus, a Nia.” But here, neither the forms 
nor the sense are analogous. Winer gives “ proventus ” ex 
Cliald. (Talm.) linguae usu and ends with u Alii: proventus 

arboris h.e. lignum, quod magis placet.” Under b?^ Gese- 
nius gives “ fluxit, maxima copiosti et cum quodarn impetu; 

Arab. copiosti fluxit, pluit,” &c. But no Arabian author 

gives fluxit for the sense of this word : as far, at least, as I 
can discover. Nor, pari ratione, is there any authority what- 
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ever for the “fiuxit maxim& copio 9 e,” &c. ascribed to the 
Hebrew. This has all been coined, for the mere purpose of 
affording an acceptable etymology. Golius and Castell give 
“ Acriter persecutus fuit , vehementer propulit praedam . . . 
copiosi* ct vehementer pluit coelum.” But not one word about 
fiuxit, which is the turning point of Gesenius’s etymology. 
The truth seems to be, that abundance , excess , or the like, is 
the idea prevailing in this word ; and hence perhaps its ap¬ 
plication to the jubilee,— i.e. the leading on of a number 

of persons,—and its relationship to r. deluge . 

Arab. cogn. Jj. Rigavit; 3^, convivium ... providentia ; 


SC, bonum, benejicium , it.; XL, humiditas; aliment um; 


- - 


graminis ac vircntis pabuli humor. Cogn. Confvsus 




fuit . Hence 3^* Humidus ventus , bonum , beneficium. Syr. 

0 <1 i 50- ^ 

)1. V Pabulum . Heb. v'?3, id. Cogn. 3>^* JYumerus, et 


multus, it. urina , it. effluxio . The leading notion of our 

word seems to be plenty; and hence, when applied to the 
earth as it is here, or to fruit-trees as elsewhere, it will 
necessarily signify produce. And, whether we consider it as 

an abbreviation of Vq% which it probably is (see Judg. vi. 4, 

&c.), or as of a cognate form, the result will still be the 
same. 


It has already been remarked, that the hippopotamus 
cannot be said to frequent the mountains: that the horse 

tribe does, need not be proved. Now, if the nittna, of which 

we are now speaking, is here opposed to rTTOn n*n, as in 

Gen. ii. 20; iii. 14 (comp. Gen. i. 24); and God is said 
to have given him his weapon , as in the preceding verse; 
and it is also said that he pastures on the mountains, where 
all the fiercer carnivorous beasts are found to wanton ; I 
think we can see why the mention of weapon was here intro¬ 
duced : viz. to intimate that Divine wisdom had not left this 
tamer animal without its means of defence. This must 
bring to every one’s recollection a passage in the Psalms, 
which is perhaps a parallel to this. It occurs in Ps. l. 10. 

nbs-'n-ina rri»n2 -ir'“imrrb3 '•V'S. For mine are all the 

I • • ▼ »• ■ • «— w * ■ y • • 

• I t ■ a I . I 

fierce beasts of the forest, the graminivorous beasts on a thou¬ 
sand mountains . Here a complete distinction is kept up 

between and And, although the forest is 

the natural residence of the former, no one can deny that 
they occasionally take their sport on the grassy mountains 
(comp. Ps. cxlvii. 9); where, however, the hippopotamus, 
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as already remarked, is never found. Abdollatif too (White’s 
edition, p. 77) tells us, that this animal is found in the lower 
parts of the land in Egypt, and principally in the river near 
Damietta. If it he objected that the term mountain some¬ 
times means pasture-land in Scripture, as the mountains of 
Bashan and Carmel; I answer, It cannot be said that all the 
wild beasts gambol there. That sort of mountain, therefore, 
cannot he meant. Abdollatif tells us a little further on, viz. 
p. 79, that the hippopotamus is, in reality, nothing more 
than a large water-hog. And the same is said by Damiri of 
the dolphin.—llieroz. pt. I. lib. i. cap. vii. 

21 . Wild lotuses. Gol. et Produxit 


locus arhorem qua dicitur coll. Lotus sylvestris , aut 

alia arbor. Diodorus Siculus tells us, moreover, that the 
lotus grows in these parts to a large size. His words are : 

. . . in 6s Xwrov lib. iii. xlii. See too llieroz. lib. hi. 

(p. II.) c. x. p. 825. Rosenm. after Bochart, takes this word 
as equivalent to in origin, i.e. as signifying shade gener¬ 
ally, which is too vague. Besides, to say in the very next 
verse, that the shadows cover him with their shade , would be 
to speak in a very extraordinary way, and certainly very 
unlike the style of this book. One would suppose, that — 

22 . here would, in one way or other, supply a 
sense not unlike that in the preceding parallel: certainly 
shadows will not suit this place. See Cels. Hierobot. T. 1. 
p. 304, on this word. 

23. pttf’lT. Swell. See Schultens on this place. It is 
curious enough to remark, that Bochart can find nothing 
here but the Nile and the hippopotamus! That this animal 
is found both grazing and couching on the banks of the Nile. 

no one will deny; although all perhaps may, that 

here means “ Salices Nili Nor will any one, that this 
animal is knowm to conceal himself among the reeds, and in 
the shadowy places of lakes, &c. Yet it will not follow that 

the nittn?, properly so called, do not the very same things; 

and this in the marshy places bordering on the Euphrates, 
in Job’s very neighbourhood, ju9t as they do in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Nile, and even among ourselves in the hotter 
season of the year. And it is a fact, that the Arabs speak of 
them in this very w r ay. In the Ichwan Ossafa, p. |V, the 


advocate of the nittna, is made to say : ll* 

^ Every one of us presenting himself in 
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his order , in his place , according to his dwelling in the desert , 
or in the reed-pool, or on the plain , or on the mountain . 
These places, then, are assumed here a9 common to these 
beasts, whichever of them may be meant by the context. 
Again, speaking of the virtues of the horse (w hich is one of 

these), at pp^A-^q it is said: 


*ui£. 







Y L J - - 

i f **** < s **~*2 


His running is like 


that of the wolf ’, and walking like that of the hull in his in¬ 
solence. His stealing on is like the approach of the fox; and. 
his gyrations like those of the torrent , when they heat upon 
the solid rock. And again, when it is said he “ trusteth 
that he can draw Jordan into his mouth,” the description is 
not altogether at variance with what is said of the horse at 
ch. xxxix. 24 : nor is the Arabic citation just made,—as said 
of the horse,—unlike the former part of vr. 23 here. And, if 
w r e may depend upon this, the meaning of the passage is, 
He trusteth that he can maintain his rapid course , even in 
opposition to the swelling stream of the Jordan. See note on 
the place just cited. That is, as the h®rse was there said in 
his course to seem to drink in the earth ; so here, his be¬ 
lieving he can drink up the Jordan only means that he can 
maintain his course there. And such the horse is, and pro¬ 
bably the wild ass and mule. 

Once more : Are w r e to look for the hippopotamus in the 
Jordan? I believe not, I believe this animal is never found 
in that river. And, therefore, to get out of this difficulty, 
Bochart supposes the Jordan to be put here for any river: 
which is rather bold! It may be asked, too, with what pro¬ 
priety any river can be said to press upon the hippo¬ 

potamus, which is an amphibious animal? In such a case, 
he would only have to dive to the bottom, and then the 
pressure would be at an end. The same may be said of the 

terms TisrP Surely it can be no proof of the courage of 

any animal not to fear, or to flee from, that which could do 
him no harm ! And this must be the case with the hippo¬ 
potamus, how much soever a river may be swollen or violent. 
But, if we suppose such animal as the horse, onager, See. 
(see ch. xxxix. 22; it. 5-9), to be meant, the terms used are 
proper, and the description is forcible and striking. I cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that the hippopotamus is not in¬ 
tended to be understood in this place, but some one or other 

of the or rrittna, already mentioned. Ih. rr^. See 
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ch. xxxviii. 5'. Ib, Bochart renders as if ne-by, 

Over his mouth; and makes rP!P to signify erumpet. He 
then compares this with Ps. lxix. 2, and cxxiv. 4. “ Ut 

spirandi meatus intercludat.” But why all this? Is it to 
prove either the strength or courage of tne animal? No : it 
is only making much ado about nothing! Strabo will shew 
us, in the sixteenth book of his Geography, that animals of 
this description were in great abundance in the deserts of 
Arabia, not far from Job’s country : and much the same is the 
case now. Either the horse, or wild ass, or wild bull, will, 
as before, suit this description. 

24. YW73. Lit. In his eyes: i,e. in his sight, and when 

he is looking on. One bore his nose: i. e. so as to 

put an iron ring therein, and then lead him away to servitude 
like a camel. See Isa. xxxvii. 29. According to my view, 

some one of the or riiana, is here meant; and it may 

be either the wild horse or ass : probably the latter. See 
ch. xxxix. 5-9. 1 suppose, therefore, that from vr. 15 to 25 

some one or other of these graminivorous animals is meant; 
but that it is left to the intelligence of the reader to discover 
w hich of them, and so to apply the context as he proceeds, 
which is no difficult thing. And, if this be the case, then 
no such monster as the behemoth ever existed , either in the 
world or in the mind of the sacred writer ; and the whole is 
a figment of Jewish ignorance and superstition ! 

25. irPy? 7[ W72H. 'Canst thou draw forth leviathan? &c. 

T , . ■/ ■ 

It lias already been shewn, ch. iii. 8; xxx. 29; that RTlb 
and pan signify the same animal. See also ch. vii. 12. I 
now remark, that there is no reason—-as far at least as I 
can discover—for supposing that C^ri and CO'3^1 do not 
also mean the same thing. The only question, therefore, we 
now have to consider is, w hat animal, or species of animal, 
it is which, by this or that word is intended in the sacred 
writings. Bochart and many others, suppose it to signify 
the crocodile here ; in some other places, the whale , or other 
sea-monster. My opinion is, that in this place the descrip¬ 
tion rather suits the whale , and more particularly one of the 
dolphin tribe ; although I believe sea-monster is the gene¬ 
ral intention of the sacred writer: just as rviEns is taken 
generically in the preceding context. In some others, the 
wolf. Let us first consider Bochart’s opinion. He tells us, 
then (Hieroz. pt. II. lib. v. cap. xvi.), “ Radix porro nec 
Ilebrcea est, nec Syra , sed Arabica.” But in this he is 
manifestly wrong; for it is both Hebrew and Syriac, as well 

as Arabic. Heb. rnb, whence rnb, Prov. i. 9, &c., adjnnctio y 

M M 
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See. Syr. |a\, or Conjunxit , Sec. He proceeds: 

“ Arabic P scilicet verburn passim occurrit in significa- 

tione flectendi, et contorquendi,” See. ; and his conclusion is, 
“ Itaque Leviathan proprie sinuosum est animal, et in plures 
spiras volubile, qualis est maxime draco . . . Itaque leviathan 
a Esaia definitur jnbpv LPTO serpens obliquus, vel tortuosus 
.. . . Ita,” he adds, “ et nomine leviathan passim cetos, et 
balenas appellari videas, ut Ps. lxxiv. 14, et civ. 26, et 
Es. xxvii. 1.” This is good, and worthy of all acceptation, 
perhaps ; but, when we are told that “ Qua ipsa de causa 
actum ut utroque nomine thannin , inquam, et leviathan , 
crocodili signifieentur, quia crocodili sunt ad similitudinem 
draconis, ut asserit Haitho Armenus,” &c., it may be ex¬ 
cusable to object: because, however like a crocodile may be 
to a dragon, or how respectable soever the person making 
this assertion, still it ought not to be mistaken for proof that 
a crocodile is a dragon, or that the term leviathan, which 
means tortuosus, will apply to an animal the farthest removed 
possible from such a character. I must say therefore that, 
whatever other arguments may be adduced to prove that 
irPl'? here means a crocodile , certainly the assertion of 

Haitho, viz. that the crocodile is like a dragon,—which latter 
the term jrPlb also means,—can never suffice for that pur¬ 
pose : not only because similitude does not constitute identity, 
but also because dragon is a most indefinite and delusive 
term. 

A little further on, viz. Hieroz. ib . cap. xviii., Boehart 
offers some other reasons to shew that leviathan here must 
mean the crocodile. These he deduces from a consideration 
of Ezek. xxix. 3, 4, and xxxii. 2, 3. In the first of these 
places it is said: “ Ecce ego insurgam contra te Pharao Rex 
iEgypti, magne thannin, ^wicubas in medio rivorum tuorum,” 
&c. “ Et indam hamos maxillis tuis, et agglutinabo pisces 

rivorum tuorum squamis tuis, et ascendere te faciam 
e medio rivorum tuorum,” &c. And, in the second, “ Tu 
eras sicut thannin in maribus . ... et prodibas per flumina 
tua, et turbabas aquas pedibus tuis” Se c. “ At expandam 
super te rete rneum in ccetu multorum populorum, qui te tra- 
hent in sagenam ineam.” The arguments drawn from these 
passages are these. “ Iis, inquam, verbis, Pharaonem 
clarum est cum crocodilo, non cum balaena, conferri, quae 
nec pedes habet, nec squamas, nec versatur in yEgypti rivis, 
et fluminibus, nec inde ascendit in terrain, nec retium inda- 
gine cingitur. Sed neque earn hamo capi quisquain dixit 
praeter unum Oppianum, Jt Sec. One consideration more. 
Jb. u Ad Pharaonis nomen sic alluditur, quo crocodilum 
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significari, ex Arabibus discimus, Alcarnus 
Pharao, crocodilus , &c. 

To begin with the last of these. This passage, cited 
from the Kamoos, is nothing more than a comment on a 
passage in the Koran. It is, therefore, of no earthly use or 
value whatever in this place ; and it is astonishing how 
Bochart could have so much imposed upon himself as to 
have thought otherwise. To proceed now to the others in 
their order. First, then, The whale has no feet. Nor does 
the passage affirm that the animal here mentioned has; but 
only that Pharaoh did with his feet disturb the waters, just 
as the did, by some means. In the second place, it is 

not certain that squamas is meant by the word nittfptPp, 


found in the original. The passage alluded to stands thus: 

T-IN' rnrb? i"Wi.Tpntrpippa tp'n'.tqi 'npa-trn 

• • .1 * , i * ■ • • « • ••• 

: papri Vl'picrptpp? —Auth Vers. “ And I toill cause the fish 

of thy rivers to stick unto thy scales .... and all the fish of 
thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales We have another 
word occurring in the Law, viz. *Y*B2D, which is usually 
translated by fins . Now the question here is, Are these 
w T ords accurately translated ? From the accounts given of 
them in the dictionaries, it is certain that very little is 
known about them. My own opinion is, that the first of 
these ought to be translated fins , the latter scales, contrary 
to the usual practice. My reasons are these : — First, I 
cannot see how fish can be said to adhere to the scales of any 
other fish, or similar animal; while it is certain that the fins 
of the whale, and indeed of other fish, are used, some to 
protect their young, and others (the dorsal fins) for other 
purposes. Secondly, both the LXX. and Syriac translators 


r ^ 

give here, the former, rag 'rrsgvydg eov ; the latter, 

signifying the same thing. Thirdly, from the etymology. 

In the Rabbinic, signifies sarrirc, sarcidis fodere; 

tP-ipcpp, sarritio, tinnitus, &c. And, under this verb (col. 

34(>9), Castell gives pttfptPp, Lorica. I make no account 
here of the difference between and tP, which arises merely 
out of the pointing : and I take durus fiat, to be a 

cognate root: it being a fact, that the fin is generally harder 

than the scales of any fish. In the Arabic, jjoj. Comminuit 

rem. iv. conj. durus , asper fuit; aspera contactu, See. 

lorica (comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 5). Cogn. (jAiuaS. Confregit . 

f, ce hr iter inccssit ; (joT, mot us et agitatus fait. To 
which many other cognates may be added. The word in 
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1 Sara. xvii. 5, means armour ; probably a coat of mail: not 
because it is like the scales of a fish, but because it is hard 
and impenetrable, and intended as a means of defence. In 

the ALth. Jfl: signifies any piece of furniture. —Ludolf, 

coll. 201. If any reliance can be placed on these, they cer¬ 
tainly apply much better to thefns than to the scales offish. 

As to the other word, viz. ~i s 53p. We have, iEth. 

GO ^ G O J 

protexit , obtexit. Arab. Opus plexile\ jius, unguis 

(supposing the 3 to have been inserted, which is often done, 

by way of augmentation). And, in the Coptic, cyeitcjl. 

Shenfi , squammce piscium: which is, in all probability, the 
identical word in question. All of which would rather go 
to prove that " | ' , 53p must mean scales , not fns. In other 

places, indeed, the LXX. and Syr. take these words in the 
order as usual ; but this can amount to nothing, as it is 
but of little consequence what order is taken. This argu¬ 
ment, therefore, cannot stand for much. In the third place, 
a species of the whale tribe is found in the Nile; and, as I 
shall presently shew, of that too which is described here. 
Fourthly, u Nec inde ascendit in terram.” Nor does the 
text say it does; but only, that when taken it should be made 
so to ascend , just as any other monster might. Fifthly, 
“ Nec retium indagine angitur.” This, I shall presently 
shew, is true of the whale. Sixthly, “ Sed neque cum hanio 
capi, 7 ’ &c. I answer : Nor does the word here used neces¬ 
sarily mean any such thing, as every one will see by con¬ 
sulting the lexicons. So far, then, these considerations are 
of little force or weight. (Boch. repeats them, ib. pt. I. 
lib. x. cap. viii.) 

Once more. Upon collating vr. 5 here, viz. Ezek. xxix. 
with Ps. lxxiv. 13, 14, it will be evident, I think, that the 
same animal is meant: for, in each case, the dead carcase is 
given for food. And, in this last place, Bochart himself lias 
no doubt the whale is meant (llieroz. pt, II. lib. v. cap. xvi.). 
Compare now with these two passages, Ezek. xxxii. 4, 5, 
and say, Is not the same animal meant in them all ?—Let us 
now examine the particulars. 

bnnnn. Or with a cord which thou lettcst down . 

>■ I* ■ — * y • 

HtPN seems to be understood here. lb. His tongue , 

i. e. 'TJttfp.n supplied from the beginning of the verse. Wilt 
thou draw out , or along? Bochart finds a real difficulty 
here, because writers are unanimous in declariug that the 
crocodile has no such tongue as can be thus dealt with ; but, 
that the tongue he has is made fast to his lower jaw. It 
is quite ridiculous to observe how this writer labours to prove 
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that Aristotle spoke, in saying this, after the manner of the 
vulgar; and that, although the crocodile seemed to have no 
tongue, yet that, in fact, he had a small one , which was im¬ 
movable, and — which he allows after all — could not he 
taken with a hook, as here described! Nothing can be 
more certain, than that whales of the dolphin tribe have 
all tongues. 

26. A reed: “ id est” says Bochart, “ funemjun - 

ceum.” I see no necessity for this. The parallelism seems 
to require, that by a reed should here be meant a light sort 
of spear, or arrow, made of the reed, for the purpose of 

striking- the smaller fish. Jb. rrinifi. Or with a thorn. 

O 

“ Id est,” adds Bochart, “ hamo spinae instar acuto. M This 
too is objectionable; and particularly so, as it tends to re¬ 
commend a principle of interpretation by similitude , as if (as 
before noticed) things similar ought to be taken as identical. 


1 take nin, therefore, in its simple and obvious sense ; im¬ 
plying that it would be absurd to attempt taking this animal, 


as the smaller fish are, by merely fixing an arrow, or thorn, 
in his jaw. 


27. Will he multiply cries ? &c. Allusion 

is, I think, here made to well-known cries of the dolphin. 


Comp. Mich. i. 8; Pliny, Solinus, &c., as cited by Bochart, 
ITieroz. pt. I. lib. i. cap. vii. “ A captis delphinis says 
Petr. Gill, ib. “ tanti fletus yemitusque fiunt, ut cum in navi 
ubi permulti delphini tenebantur pernoctarem, mihi acerbissi - 
mum dolorcm inusserint ,” &c. And Mr. Dewhurst, in his 


Natural History of the Whale, speaking of the fiercest of the 
dolphin tribe, one of which w r as some time ago captured in 
Lynn harbour, says, p. 179, “ It was with much difficulty 
they were able .to despatch him by the help of knives and 
sharpened oars. The groans,” he adds, “ of the poor animal 
arc described as having been most horrible, and the effusion 
of blood very great.” This tribe vary, according to Mr. 
Dewhurst, from twenty to twenty-four feet iu length. The 
one just mentioned measured, from the tip of the upper jaw 
to the division of the tail, following the curve of the back, 
twenty-one feet three inches. 

This animal, viz. the Delphmus Orca communis , or com¬ 
mon grampus, “is,” says Mr. Dewhurst, “ofan extremely 
fierce and predaceous disposition, feeding on the larger 
fishes, and even on the dolphin and porpoise. It is also 
said to attack whales, and to devour 9eals, which it occasion¬ 
ally finds sleeping on the rocks, dislodging them by means 
of its back fin y and precipitating them into the water. This 
animal is found both in the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas. 
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.... The lower jaw is much wider than the upper .... the 
dorsal fin sometimes measures not less than six feet in length, 

O ' 

from the base to the tip. Fabricius,” continues he, “em¬ 
phatically styles it Balcenarum Tyrannus; and it is con¬ 
sidered as one of the moat ferocious inhabitants of the ocean." 
Of the common dolphin, Mr. Dewhurst says, p. 176, that 
l£ the motions of this animal are inconceivably swift : hence 
it has been named by mariners . . . the arrow of the sea." 
And of the porpoise, another species of the dolphin, p. 172, 
it “is observed, when in quest of food, to turn up the sand 
and mud at the bottom of the water like a common dolphin,” 
&c. And ih. p. 176, the common dolphins “are gregarious, 
and, like the porpoises, frequently sport about upon the sur¬ 
face, leaping out of the water , so as to be entirely visible. 
(Comp. Ps. civ. 26.) Again, p. 170, 44 The porpoises are 
constantly to be found sporting in the stormy sea,” Sec. This 
is also said of some other whales; and is, probably, true of 
them all. 

There is another sort of whale, viz. the Balcenoptera 
rorqual, or broad-nosed whale; which, as it is found in the 
Mediterranean, is not improbably had in view in this descrip¬ 
tion of the leviathan. “ This genus ” (ib. p. 114) “is found 
not to remain so much in the northward as the common 
Greenland whale ... I have already stated its occasional 
occurrence in the seas about Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, 
&c. It has also been found in the Mediterranean, near 
the Straits of Gibraltar.” . . . “ Its great velocity, &c. make 
this species a matter of indifference to the whalers, who 
rarely attempt its capture.” One of these, lately exhibited 
in the skeleton at Charing Cross, London, was found to be 
ninety-five feet in length, and to weigh, when entire, two 
hundred and forty tons ! 

Another species of this is the Balcenoptera gibbar, or 
razor-backed whale. (Dewhurst, p. 92.) This is generally 
found in the northern seas; but one, as it is believed, one 
hundred and one feet long, was stranded in J750 on the 
banks of the river Humber. A musket-ball appears to make 
no impression on it (ib. p. 94), and, wdien struck with the 
harpoon, “ not unfrequently drags the fast-boat with tre¬ 
mendous speed . . . hence the harpooner is commonly under 
the necessity of cutting the line.” (Comp. Job, xli. 18.) 

I have cited these few different accounts of the whale, 
because I have thought it probable that the description, 
which it i9 my business to illustrate, may take in more than 
really belongs — or w r as intended to be understood as be¬ 
longing—to any one species of the whale tribe. My opinion, 
however is, as already intimated, that the Delphinus Orca 
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communis , or common grampus, is the animal more parti¬ 
cularly had in view; because, not only does it answer our 
description best generally, but also is found in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Red Sea, and also the Nile* I shall now pre¬ 
sent a few extracts from Oriental writers, for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the reader to see, how exactly their notions 
of this animal suit the context of the sacred writer in this 
place. 

Bochart, llieroz. pt. I. lib. i. cap. vii. gives the following 

from Kazwini : — Pessimus est ex Alcausegis In 

ore liabet dentes instar cuspidis hasten: Lonyus est , lit palma 
proccray oculis rubentibus instar sanguinis, latus ore y et ventre , 
aspcctu fulgur ante. Vorat animalia multa , it a ut tam terree , 
(piam maris animalibus sit terribilis . Cum movetur f mare 
fluctuat pree roboris ejus vehementia .” And, a little lower 

down, “ Est animal (i.e. in mare infestiuSy qudm 

in terra leo , quod aquatica animalia scindit dentibus suis, 

ut ensis egregie ctzdens ” And again, from 

p ■ 

Zamakhshari: “ Frequens est in mari Kelzem, in quo sub¬ 
menus est Pharao.”— “Almutariz,” adds Bochart, “ eandem 
belluam omnium mari belluarum dicit esse dominant, et 
longe pessimam “ Orcam puto significari,” continues 
Bochart, “ infestam balaenis belluam, cujus imago, inquit 
Pliniusy nulla repraesentatione exprimi possit alia, quarn 
carnis immensce dentibus truculentce This is, in substance, 
just what Mr. Dewhurst and Fabricius, as cited above, have 
said of the li Orca communis,” or common grampus ; some 
parts of which are almost literal translations of an hitherto 
extremely obscure passage in our description : viz. ch. xli.26. 
We are told too by Abdollatif (White’s ed. p. 75), that the 
dolphin is found in the Nilp, particularly about Tunis and 
Damietta. Having now touched generally on the character 
of these animals, let us proceed with our comments. 

28. *01 rrni^n. Will he make a covenant ? &c. That is, 

■ • * 

Sensible of thy power, will he be content to accept terms of 
servitude at thy hands, as the conquered generally do, and 
so become a perpetual slave? On the phrase here used, see 
the dictionaries. 

29. Wilt thou play with him? &c. So Ca¬ 
tullus, as cited by Bochart: 

u Passer deliciee me<B puetlce, 

Quicum luderet'' <£c. 

There is a peculiar propriety in applying this to the 
whale, which, as already observed, is often seen sporting 
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among the stormy waves of the ocean, lb. IDHUpprvi. And 
tcilt thou attach him? &c. See note on ch. xxxviii. 31. 

31. 121 Will companies bargain ? &c. This verb is 

often taken in the sense of digging ; and, as bargains were 
usually ratified by the slaughtering and feasting upon ani¬ 
mals (see Gen. xxxi. 54), hiring , bargaining , and the like, 

have become part of its significations. Arab. tJT. Fodit 

terram ; conjj. vi. viii. x., conduxit; conductionis pre- 

O ^ * 

tium ; conductor , &c. lb. □‘nan. Persons whose 

profession it is to trade in companies , as in the caravans of 
the East. See Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; and Gram. Art. 154, 12, 
and note. lb. □‘OVD3. Lit. Canaanites. li Quia Clumanai 
inercaturae erant dediti, ideo Chanananis in scriptura passim 
pro mercatore sumitur.”— Bochart. That is, Is the capture 
of this animal so certain, that thou mayest stipulate with the 
merchants for his sale, apportioning him, &c., as a matter of 
course, beforehand ? . 

lb. nistpa. With missiles , or pikes. Bochart, 

missilia explicamus ex Arabica lingua, qua 'iSyi* vel 

missile et teli acumen est.” “ Sed, et b-Sbs, pro telo, gemi- 

natis radical ibus alludit ad Arabicum id Us, quod sagittas 

explicant Giggceius , et Golius , ille in hie in 

Bochart adds a note to the effect, that if a whale were 
spoken of here, this could have no good application, because 
it is usual to capture it with instruments such us these; 
otherw ise, if a crocodile w r as meant, whose coating is im¬ 
pervious to them. Whence he w r ould have it inferred, that 
the animal 9poken of could not be a whale, but was probably 
a crocodile. I doubt whether such inference can fairly be 
drawn; for, first, No one ever thinks, or ever thought, of 
attacking a crocodile in this manner. There are other and 
easier ways of despatching that animal, a9 Bochart himself 
has shewn (Hieroz. Pars II. lib. v. cap. xvi.). It would 
therefore have been out of place to talk of destroying that 
animal in this way. Again, no one, I believe, ever thought 
of dividing a crocodile among the merchants, as said of 
this animal in the preceding verse. No part of that animal 
>vas, I think, ever made matter of merchandise. It would 
therefore have been out of place to speak in this w r ay w ith 
respect to him. In the second place, there are whales, as al¬ 
ready noticed—whose oil at least is, and perhaps w f as, even at 
this early time—nn object worthy the attention of merchants; 
and these animals are killed in the manner here described. 
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Yet it is a fact that some of these, as mentioned above, are 
so powerful, swift, and determinate, in opposing the greatest 
combined force that can be brought against them, that 
very rarely indeed are they attacked at all, much less by a 
single individual, as here intimated. I do not think, there¬ 
fore, that Bochart’s remark is of much weight. After all, 
however, Bochart reduces the argument to this: “ Hae ad 
Jobum provocations tantum eo pertinent, ut scias non esse, 
quod sibi quis facilem de eo animali spondeat victoriam, cum 
et mole sit vastum, et robore tremendumwhich may 
be said with equal propriety of the whale. A little lower 
down, he doubts of the truth of the stories told by the an¬ 
cients, when they affirm that the Tentyritse very easily de¬ 
spatched them ; and he adds, by way of confirmation of this, 
that no one of modern times has seen any such thing done. 
I remark, One would hardly think this sufficient to bear 
down a statement supported by the most respectable writers 
of antiquity. Many things might have happened, in so long 
a period of time, sufficient to put an end to the custom ; 
such, for example, as wars between that people. Yet Ab- 
dollatif speaks, even in hi9 times, of certain men brought 
from Nigritia, two of whom very soon destroyed two very 
formidable hippopotami, which had infested the neighbour¬ 
hood of Damietta for a considerable time. White’s edit, 
p. 79 ; which appears to me to shew, that something not 
unlike the ancient practice referred to, actually existed in 
his days. 

32. Y'birC'tp. Lit. Lay on him , i. e. concerning him , thy 
hand , supp. to thy mouth , in token of silence and 

astonishment. Comp. ch. xxix. 9, and xxi. 5, above.- It 
cannot be meant, surely, that the hand is to be laid on this 
terrific animal; yet Rosenmiiller has here, “ Injice ei volctm 
tuam , i. e. si injicere ei ausus fueris, recordari,” &c. Bo¬ 
chart, “ cum ipso tactu compereris cutem esse illi contra 
onmern ictum invictam.” But surely, there could be no 
necessity for touching the animal, in order to ascertain this, 
in the one case ; nor for putting the man in mind, in the 
other, that the contest would be a very unequal one. This 
would he just as much as to say : If you cannot believe my 
statement, make the trial for yourself: when, in fact, the 
whole argument proceeds on the assumption, that enough is 
known to need no such experiment: and to tliis the subse- 
-queut context bears its testimony. On my view, the general 
sense would be, The character of this animal, or class of ani¬ 
mals, is such as to excite the deepest dread and astonishment, 
even in its contemplation: much more upon the supposition of 
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its being encountered single-handed. Forbear, then, even 
to think of such a project. 

It has already been remarked, that the term JJT/? here 
used contains the notion of sea-monster generally ; and that 
my belief is, this wa9 the intention of the sacred writer. 
It might also apply to those enormous serpents which are 
occasionally seen in the sea, and in the warmer climates 
in lakes, and occasionally on the land. I shall notice here 
a relation to this effect given by Diodorus Siculus (lib. 
iii. xxxv. &c.) He first tells us that the tales, related by 
historians as well as by the natives of ./Ethiopia, about 
these serpents, exceeded all belief. These he passes over, 
and proceeds to tell us of the means had recourse to by 
a certain company of merchants, for the purpose of taking 
one alive for one of the Ptolemys of Egypt. We are 
then told of the first attempt to take one of thirty cubits 
long, in which a total failure was experienced, and many 
of the persons engaged were killed : P.g & i-Xr^ia^ov (says 

he) dti /xaXXov e^ecrXjjrrovro tw best, SewPoDvre; o/x/xa, rrvgco-ov, 
xai XiyyxojtMsvriv cravrij yXdirrav, ert rf rsaybr^ri rcbv poXtbtov, 
ev rjji biu rfjg vXqg rrogitu xai rra^argi-^u, ypopov i^aiGiov xaraGXivd- 
£omx, ri /xeye0o£ re rb tuiv obovruiv vtrsppusg, xai Grofiaro; dy?iav 


cr ^6gq^iv, xai xvxXdfiarog dvdarr^a rra^dbo^ov, biomg rw £oZuj rd 
yjgdfiara ruv ‘TgoGuKtov a<7o/3e/3X?jx(>re£, beiXcog txiQaXXov roC; ftsoyoug 
e<ri TT\g ougug . rb bs &7jg/ov, d/ia rui rr^oGa^/aG^ai rou cd.aarog rov 
xdXm, k'7r£GTgu<p7\ /xera croXXou <£vGr t (LaTog xarurrXrixTr/.ojg* xai rov fj,h 
crguirov d^xaCtt * rfi trro/xar/ . , . xai rdg Gaezag In £ wro; xan- 


GlTUTQ . TOV 


btvTcgov fisvyovTa rfj G-eiga cr oppafav h^iGrraGaro, xai 


Kegte/Xri&sv eG(p/yys t?}v xotXiav r£ beG/xoi . oi b- Xoirroi cravrec ixrrXa- 
yevreg bid rfjg fiuyTjg rrjv Gcorygiav Irro^Gavro. <l At quo propiUS 
accedunt, eo plu 9 terroris invadit, cum oculos igni quasi 


ardentes, et exsertce Unguce vibratum , strepitumque immanent, 
asperitate squamarum , et virgulta prosternente incessu exci¬ 
tation, et enormium dentium magnitudinem, adspectnmque arts 
truculentum , et peraltae spirae orbem, collis instar deprehen- 
dunt. Per totum igitur faciem consternatione pallidi timide 
laqueum caudae injiciunt. Qui simulac corpus attigit, cum 
sibilo se monstrum horrendo retorquens, primum . . . rictu 
suo arreptat, vivique adhuc carnes dilaniat. Secundum pro- 
cul ex ipsa fuga spirae innexu attraliit, et circurnvolvens se 
medio constrictum ventre firmiter tenet. Reliqui metu per- 


culsi fuga saluti consulunt.” Eventually, however, one was 
taken and carried to Alexandria. This was perhaps one 
of the boa species. Valerius Maximus, lib. i. c. viii.— to 
which Pliny, lib. viii. c. xiv. A. Gellius, lib. vi. c. iii. &c. 
also bear testimony—tells us from Livy of a serpent of im- 
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mense size contesting with Regulus the passage of a river 
in Africa. Pontopiddan, too, Hist, of Norway, vol. ii. p. 195, 
&c. gives a similar account of an enormous sea-serpent. 
These may perhaps fall in with the general scope of the 
sacred writer. Comp. Isa. xxvii. 1, &c. and Mr. Dewhurst’s 
work, p. 205, et seq. 

From what follows, it is evident that the argument in¬ 
volves a sort of climax, or what is usually termed a fortiori; 

i.e. If the case be thus as to this animal, how must it be 
with reference to God, who is not not only the Creator of it, 
but of all this immense and splendid universe? And cer¬ 
tainly a more humiliating consideration cannot be presented 

to the human mind. Upon the whole, as ni^ns, in the 

preceding context, signifies no one particular animal, but 
rather those quadrupeds which are most remarkable for their 

strength and courage ; so here, 7/Vlb signifies those monsters 

of the seas which are the most powerful, swift, and destruc¬ 
tive : and the descriptions here given are generally more 
suitable to the whale tribes than to any other of the aquatic 
or amphibious animals. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

1. inbnin. His hope , i.e. of any one so presuming to 
act. Comp. Eccl. vi. 10. rot?:). Lit* Hath been made 

false, failing , &c. It has already been remarked, that words 
signifying lying (chh. xvi. 8; xxxiv. 6), originally implied 
defect. The preterite is here used to imply a strong future 


sense. Gram. Art. 236. Ib . E^n, for E3 fcJbn, the negative 

sense being implied in the preceding verb. bto\ Lit. Thrown 

down at length. Hoph. of bits : that is, The sight of such 
an animal is quite sufficient to put an effectual end to every 
idea of conflict. 


2. ~iT?N“rfb. There is none so fierce, See. i. e. no individual 
who dares do so. IS'T'V'!. That he stir him up, i. e. provoke 
him to the battle. See also ch. iii. 8, above. 

3. Hath caused to be before me, i. e. hath laid 
something before me as a plan, which I am to fulfil: hath 
prescribed a course for me. 

4. ttb'irjM. I will not be silent, or dissemble, i. e. will now 
more fully enter on the description of his power, See. Ib. 

His powers. Whether this word have the sense here 
which I have given to it in ch. xviii. 13, or whether it take 
its meaning from the branches of trees, as limbs , according 
to the lexicons, the exegetical sense will be much the same; 
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i. e. powers, or the like. pni. And the destructiveness , &c. 
Commentators, &c. have generally taken this word as equi¬ 
valent to ]n, gracefulness, k c. But how this can apply 

either to the crocodile, or the whale, it is beyond my powers 
of vision to see. No animals, perhaps, are more ill-favoured 
in form than these. I feel compelled, therefore, to take the 

£>’ U^ 

Arabic <^*=>5 r. tf?** or ^ 3 ^*, periit, — exitium , pernicies , kc. 
order , equipment, array , &c. for the battle. 

5. * 02 . Lit. The faces of his clothing , i. e. so ex¬ 

posed him, as to have deprived him of his power. This verb 
is used to denote the dismantling of any fortress, and thence 

to imply captivity. See ch. xxxiii. 16, &c. Ib. Lit. 

With, or for, doubling. Schultens takes the construction of 

with 2 here, as equivalent to the Arabic fLs., he 

came with it; which is perhaps straining the point. In 
order to double, for the purpose, kc. seems to me to suit the 
place better. The whole thus: Who can lay him open to 
assault? Who can approach and place a surcingle on his 
nose 1 i . e. as on the nose of a fierce camel. 


6 . 131 The doors of, kc. The terms used are still 


5 u 


military. To lay open , Arab. and Pers. ^ plAT, 

having the same meaning, are often used to signify victory. 

Ib. His teeth. Arab. (. acics, cuspisque has tee, 


as if armed in this part with encircling spears. The croco¬ 
dile, it is true, has teeth and a mouth, which will very well 
suit this description. But this is also true of the whale, 
and particularly of that genus, which seems to be described 
here. Of the whale, one genus has teeth only in the lower 
jaw, another, in both the upper and lower. 

I shall now give a few extracts from Mr. Dewhurst’s 
book on both these genera. Of the Physeter cylindricus, it 
is said, p. 161 : “ This species has a hunch on the back; the 
teeth are curved and pointed at the top ; the spiracles, or 
breathing-holes, are in the middle of the snout . . . The head 
is at lea 9 t one-third of the whole length of the body ... On 
. each side of the lower jaw there is a row of twenty-five 
curved, sharp-pointed teeth. The dorsal-fin is replaced by 
a hunch, eighteen inches high, and four inches and a half 
long at the base.” 

Of the Physeter microps , another species of this animal, 
the account of La Cepede is, that it “ is one of the largest, 
most cruel, and most dangerous inhabitants of the deep. 
Adding to formidable weapons, the two great sources of 
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strength, bulk and velocity; greedy of carnage, a daring 
enemy, and an intrepid fighter : what part of the ocean docs 
he not 6tain with blood?” u Its head is so enormous as to 
equal the whole length of the body .... The teeth, which 
appear in . . . (the lower jaw), are conical .. . The dorsal- 
fin is straight, high, and pointed, and by some zoologists has 
been compared to a needle. The whole length of the animal 
usually exceeds fifty feet” (pp. 162, 3). Another species, 
the Physeter ?nular, or great-finned cachalot, i9 said to be 
very wild, and difficult to wound, and consequently is but 
rarely taken. u It appears that the harpoon can only 
pierce them in one or two places near the pectoral fins.” 

{lb. p. 165.) 

Of the dolphin genus, the Porpoise is said to have a 
mouth of a moderate width ; the teeth sharp, small, and 
numerous, being commonly from forty to fifty in the jaw. 
The common dolphin has, according to some, ninety-six 
teeth in the upper jaw, ninety in the lower; according to 
others, forty-seven in each jaw. This, as well as the pre¬ 
ceding, stirs up the mud at the bottom when in quest of his 
prey (ib. pp. 172, 175). “ The mouth ... is very wide, 

reaching almost to the insertion of the head. The dorsal-fin 
is high.” 

The common Grampus , the largest animal of the dolphin 
genus, has forty teeth in each jaw. It will attack both 
whales and seals with its dorsal-fin, which is sometimes not 
less than 9ix feet in length from the base to the tip. It has 
twenty-four teeth in each jaw; “ the seven backward ones 
are cuspidate : the rest appear to have been the same, but are 
now worn down.” {lb. pp. 178, 180.) It would be endless 
to cite the various accounts of this animal : what has now 
been given is sufficient to shew its very near accordance with 
the description given by our sacred writer. 

7. rnS3. A back . This I take to be the dorsal-jin just 

spoken of: a weapon unknown to the crocodile. Bochart 
takes the word to mean corpus vel tergum . “ Quia,” says 

he, “ crocodili squamae potissimum in tergo sunt.” The 
squama? have been disposed of. Let us now see what is fur¬ 
ther said. □''ME The risings, or embossings, of shields , 

This Bochart passes over. Winer renders it, “ squamaram 
nales .” But what are these ? Dicat qui possit. Rosen- 
miiller give9 “ robora scutorum But no such sense is con¬ 
tained in the term 'p'pH. In ancient shields, however, there 

was occasionally an eminence in the middle, raised to a con¬ 
siderable height, and terminating in a sharp point, not un¬ 
like the dorsal-fin of one of these whales. With this, too, 
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the animal does similar execution, in attacking and wound¬ 
ing bis adversaries. The particle of similitude ? must be 

/j 

supplied here by the ellipsis, lb. 131 1WD, I take to intimate 

the firmness and strength of this fin, comparing it to the 
setting of a signet in metal. 

4f 

8 . 131 irw. One to another , &c. This, as well as what 

9 * 

follows in the next verse, applies probably both to the ac¬ 
count of the teeth preceding, and to the setting in of this 
dorsal-fin: implying that all is compact, firm, and inse¬ 
parable. 

10. Vrittrt?]?. His neesin<js. il Per nares,” says Bochart, 

“ confertim actus spiritus tanto prorumpit impetus ut scin- 
tillare videatur, et flammas emittere.” u Quod plnriutn 
scriptorum testiinoniis confirmat,” says Rosenmidler. Yet, 
1 can find but one from Aristotle, in which the crocodile is 
said to sneeze : not one telling us that this gives out a light, 
or any thing like it. 

n 

lb . 'fl'i YO'y'l. And his eyes , &c. In a passage already 

cited from Kazwini (ch. xl. 27), on the the Orca 

communis, or Grampus , after stating that “ dentes (habet) 
instar cuspidis hastce” it is added, “ oculis rubentibus instar 
sanguinis . .. aspectu fulgurante which is perhaps as good 
an illustration of this passage, as is Bochart’s appeal to the 
hieroglyphics in which the eyes of the crocodile are made 
to represent the dawn. Neither of these descriptions, how¬ 
ever, intimates that the eyes are remarkably brilliant. The 
light of the dawn is not very bright: and of this sort the 
eyes of the whale are universally said to be. 

11 . VQp. From his mouth , See. Of whatever animal 

this is said, it is quite certain, as Rosenmiiller has ob¬ 
served, that it must be taken figuratively. If so, Bocharts 
citations from Achilles Tatius, and Eustathius of Antioch, 
stating that the hippopotamus emits from his nostrils in¬ 
flamed smoke, must stand for nothing. Besides, the text 
here speaks of the mouth, not of the nostrils. AH the pas¬ 
sage seems to mean is, that as this animal is very dreadful 
in the pursuit of his prey — which is usually done open- 
mouthed — and as fire is generally said to accompany the 
sword in Hebrew descriptions of the ravages of war; so it 
might here be said to act similarly, and thus to consume all 

before it. 

12. V'T'nap. From his nostrils issueth smoke. This is 

so true, and so well known, of the blowings of the whale, 
that it can stand in need of no further illustration, lb. 
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With reedy i.c. burning. Arab. poA, ferbuit. 

fewere, ardere , &c. By some supposed here to signify a 
caldron , or the like : but perhaps without any good reason. 

13. His breath. Arab. anhelitus. The 

Hebrew word, however, also means 'person. The expression 
may, therefore, be intended to convey the fiery character of 
his disposition, as vve say, personal bravery f courage. In any 
case, much the same is said, in vr. 11 , above. It may be 
considered, therefore, as a continuation of that verse. Gram. 
Art. 241, 18. And so, perhaps, vv. 8 , 9, above; are conti¬ 
nuations of vr. G, if not also of vr. 7. 

14. insja?. In his neck. “ An in collo balaenae quod 

nullum habet ? ” asks Bochart, very shrewdly; yet Mr. 
Dewhurst, in his description of the Balcenoptera rorqual 
(p. 122 ), actually gives an account of the anatomy of the 
neck! I only a 9 k. Could he have done this if the animal 
really had no neck? A neck may not indeed appear to 
general spectators, and, in some cases, there may be none; 
yet, in general descriptions like that in our text, it may 
in every case be allowable to assume this, just a 9 it may, 
when speaking of the animal emitting smoke and fire, as 
above. 


// ■ 

lb. 12*1 TV Lodgeth strength y &c. Two instances 


are given by Mr. Dewhurst of the immense strength of the 
whale (pp. 104, 5). One is of an American ship, in lat. 47°, 
long. 118 west; the other, of a Dutch ship (I suppose). Of 
the former it is said, “ They were surrounded by whales, the 
three boats were lowered down, and the crew9 busy in har¬ 
pooning them. Shortly afterwards, a whale of the largest 
class 9truck the 9hip, and knocked part of the false keel off. 

. . . He then turned, went round the stern, and, going away 
about a quarter of a mile, suddenly turned, and came at the 
ship with tremendous velocity, head on . . . The vessel (which 
was going at the rate of five knots) went back at the rate of 
three or four knot9. The consequence wa9, that the sea 
rushed in at her cabin-windows, every man on deck wa 9 
knocked down, and the bows were completely stove in. In 
a few minutes the vessel filled,'* See. Of the latter, “Von 


Longdorff, in the narrative of his voyage from Kamtschatka 
to Oehotsk, says, ‘ An uncommonly large whale, the body 
of which was larger than the ship itself, lay almost at the 
surface of the water, but was not perceived by any one on 
board till the moment when the ship wa 9 almost upon him. 
. . .We were thus placed in imminent danger, as this gigantic 
creature, setting up its back, raised the ship at least three 
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feet out of the water. The masts reeled, and the sails fell 
all together. . . . We saw the monster sailing off, with the 
utmost gravity and solemnity/ ” This is, perhaps, sufficient 

illustration of the following, And before him , &c. ; 

which is necessarily figurative, and is well illustrated by 
Bochart from the poets, speaking of the prancings of the 
war-horse. lie has, however, egregiously failed in his ap¬ 
plication of it to the crocodile, an animal frigid and tame in 
the extreme. 


15. 12') The muscles , &c. 

■ 


Bochart: “ Tori carnis 


ejus, id est, partes prominentiores . ..ad verbum procidua 
carnis ejus . Gr. <fcc. Which Rosenmiiller converts 

into “ laxcef and applies to the soft and pendulous parts of 
oxen. But, Is it not absurd to say, that the lax and pendu¬ 
lous flesh of any animal is hard and immovable, as our text 
here manifestly does ? Tori carnis would, perhaps, more 
correctly mean the interlaced and firmer parts of the flesh, 
as the Targumist has taken the place: where his Latin 
translator has improperly given costa, Buxtorf renders 

Vptp, the term here used by the Targumist, “ Torus, pulpa 
carnis musculosa et firmior.” This, as may be gathered from 
Mr. Dewhurst’s work, lies under the fat, or blubber, of the 

whale; and hence, perhaps, is in the text termed 'HE'? 'bra, 

the fallings , or lower parts, of his flesh. The fat or blubber 
being removed, “there remains,” says Mr. Dewhurst, “only 
the hr eng, nothing more than a huge shapeless mass of bones, 
covered with a quantity of Mach muscular substance [this he 
terms, p. 42, “ muscular flesh,” exterior to which is the 
blubber]; which is abandoned, either to sink or to be de¬ 
voured by the flocks of ravenous birds and sharks which 
duly attend on this occasion (pp. 64, 5).” That the interior 
structure of the animal is spoken of, the following verse 
seems to prove. 

16. 13*1 i^b. His heart, Sec. “The quantity of blood 
which circulates in the whale,” says Mr. Dewhurst, p. 39, 
“ is much greater in proportion than that which flows in the 
veins of quadrupeds. The diameter of the aorta, or large 
artery arising from the heart, is sometimes more than thir¬ 
teen inches; and the late Mr. John Hunter estimated the 
quantity thrown into it, at every contraction of the heart, to 
vary from ten to fifteen gallons , and that with an immense 
velocity.” This is, 1 think, sufficient to shew, that the 
texture of tb is vessel must be of uncommon firmness and 
strength. See also Bochart on the place ; who rather travels 
out of the record, as it appears to me, to make this hardness 
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of heart expressive of the courage of the animal. There is 
nothing in this which Bochart could ascribe particularly to 
the crocodile. He merely 9ays, it is true of all large animals. 

lb. 121 nbes. As the loicer millstone . See Dent. xxiv. G; 

* • 

• ♦ « £7 u 

Judg. ix. 53; 2 Sam. xi. 21; Cant. iv. 3. Arab. 

Lapis inferior molce ; r. gjj. Fregit. Jahn ha9 described 

these hand-mills in hi9 Archaeologie, pt. I. vol. ii. p. 176. 
It does not appear to be known, why the lower stone is here 
appealed to for its firmness in preference to the upper. A 
harder stone might, indeed, have been chosen for this situa¬ 
tion : but of this we are not certain. 

17. At his rising. “ llic elatio bell use est super 
aquas emersio.”— Bochart. See Gen. vii. 17. That is, in 
the contest. See the note on vr. 14 above, lb. 

_ _ _ " m 

By h is breakings. “ The Dutch writers,” say9 Mr. Dew- 
hurst, p. 76, “mention Jacques Vienkes ... who, after a 
whale had been struck, was hastening with a second boat to 
the support of the first. The whale, however, arose, and 
with its head struck the boat so furiously that it was shivered 
into pieces, and Vienkes was thrown with its fragments on 
the back of the huge animal. Even then,” it is added, “the 
bold mariner darted a second harpoon into the body of his 
victim : but, unfortunately, he got entangled in the line. . . . 
At last, however ... he swam to the boat.” Another boat 
was, by a similar rising of the whale, thrown about fifteen 
feet into the air, which then turned over, and fell into the 
water, with its keel upwards. Ib. p. 77. nrn. Lit. 
Income erring , i. e. confused, a9 under such circumstances 
they necessarily must be. I do not see how this can fairly 
apply to the crocodile. 

18. 3~!t7. I take this to signify the harpoon; and, as 
already remarked, to be the identical word. This passage 
needs no further illustration. lb. rp?rj. The spear , &c. 
Mr. Dewhurst, p. 55, will supply drawings of the harpoon, 
lance, &c., as used in attacking the whale. Bochart has 
given the best explanation of these terms, oil the place. 
Hieroz. pt. II, lib. v. cap, xvii. 

19. ntETP. He counteth , &c. It is not said that iron, &c. 
will not take effect on him, but only that he considers it as 
straw, and so on. Bochart may have spared his citations, 
therefore, to shew that the crocodile's back and tail are so 
hard as to resist musket-balls, See. Much the same is said, 
too, of certain genera of the whale and sea-serpent. 

20 . This verse is literally true of the whale. 

Lit. Sou of the how. Comp. Lam. iii. 13. 

N N 
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21 . nnin. A chib, bludgeon , and, generically, clubs. 

Arab. Fuste percussit. lnde Fustis. So 

Bochart. 

22. vnnri. Beneath him , i.e. the things just mentioned, 
are accounted (topnp. supplied from the preceding verse) 
points , or pointed pieces, of the potsherd. 7E7\ He recllncth , 

i. c. himself. Arab. Suffulcivit, sustentavit. See ch. 

xvii. 13 above. The construction seems to be this: 757' 

w % 

\ ynn-'b? 1t£753 He sustains himself upon the 

pointed things , as upon mire: i. e. he makes no more ac¬ 
count of them than he does of the miry bottom of the deep. 
Bochart here, rather clumsily, forces in the scales of the 
crocodile. Iiis translation of the verse is: 44 Pro eo sunt 
acurnina testce , sternit se, ut tribulam in luto.” Where both 
the acumina testce and the tribulam are made to stand for 

the scales of the crocodile. Let the reader judge. 

? 

23. n'JTB. He causeth to boil, See. Syr. Fervefecit , 

&c. The dolphin genus, &c. are said so to stir up the mud 
from the bottom ; see note on vr. 6 above, lb. nnpnftS. 

■ T » 

Like a boiling pot of ointment: i. e. in a violent state of agi¬ 
tation. Bochart thinks the musky smell of the crocodile is 
alluded to here. But is musk ever used a 9 an ointment ? 
This may be more than doubted. I think the idea of boiling 
belongs as much to the last as to the first member here ; 
and, to avoid mistake, I have supplied it. 

4f 

24. 13') After him , Sec. This is owing perhaps 

to the swiftness of this animal (see note on vr. 10 above), 
which cannot be said of the crocodile; nor has Bochart 
found one instance to justify such an application. Nor has 
he been able to shew that Oinri has ever been applied to 
any river, much less to the Nile. 

25. W BN. There is not , See. Bochart here makes 751', 
the dust , to allude to those reptiles, to which he thinks the 
crocodile may, on account of the shortness of his feet, seem 
to belong, See. But all this is futile. 75V is often used in 
this book for V7N, as remarked again and again. The next 
shift, which is to make the crocodile a reptile , needs no 
remark. The passage therefore obviously declares, that 
there is no animal on the earth at all comparable to the 
leviathan here described ; which is literally true. And the 
distinction intended is, that, as this is a water animal, no 
such other can be found on the land. But this cannot be 

said of the crocodile, which is amphibious, lb. nrnb^b. 
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To be unbroken : i. e. undaunted, untamed. Which cannot 
he said of the crocodile ; for it has often been tamed. 

lb. twvn, for Lit. The made, created. 

f V 9 T . ? 

26. vn. bs-bs. On every , &c.: i. e. He looks down on it 

as its superior. So Gen. xxxix. 23. 131 bs’n^i . . . pN. 

He looked not y took not the oversight of any thing , &c. 

Which is explained here in the last member, 131 ?|bp N-in. 

He is sovereign , See. lb. ynt£r\D2. The progeny of insolence , 

or fierceness. See ch. xxviii. 8 . The phrase seems here to 
have a still more extensive application, taking in all the 
tribes of the water-animals. And, as the leading sense of 

the latter word seems to be sustulit semper superior a 

clatus fuit: i. e . obtrusiveness in advancing one’s own claims 
to pre-eminence; which is assumption. I have already stated, 
that, from the descriptions here and elsewhere given, the 
Dclphinns Orca , or common grampus, which Fabricius styles 
Balanarum Tyvannus (almost a literal translation of our 
sacred writer), is probably the animal more particularly had 

in view. See notes on vr. 27 above. By the terms 

131 bs‘bv, therefore, is probably meant nothing more than 

that this is, of fierce animals the most fierce. I think it must 
appear from what has been said, that, if the terms leviathan 
and thannin mean the same animal, and that this is in some 
cases at least the whale beyond all doubt (which Bochart 
allows); nothing certainly has occurred in these two last 
chapters of Job requiring a different interpretation. It 
should, a priori , seem unlikely that a word signifying a 
whale in some cases, should in others stand for a crocodile , 
when in fact the animals are totally dissimilar, and have ro 
common uniting point of agreement, except it be that both 
are cruel and frightful. But, if we are to unite things in 
every other respect dissimilar, but agreeing in these, and to 
translate accordingly ; then, l say, there is an end at once 
to every thing like precision, or certainty, in the sacred 
writers : which, I am sure, no one duly acquainted with them 
will ever think of allowing. Once more : If a sea-monster is 
here had in view,— which I think no one can doubt,—then 
the crocodile must be altogether excluded, as he is found 
only in large rivers. And the opposition so kept up between 

the and will consist in the most powerful aud 

courageous of land and sea animals : i. e . of the quadrupeds 
in the one case, and of sea-monsters in the other. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

1 . risnj for as in Ps. cxl. 13, &c. Gram. Art. 72. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to propose the Chalclaic form, 
viz. as Rosenmiiller has done, particularly as no such 

form occurs in the whole of this book. Ib . bs^n. Art able , 

1. e. to perform. Some have taken bb here as a sort of in- 
finitive, as in 'PHE? ^p9, which is unnecessary. 

Lit. Is not cut off from. See ch. xxii. 24 ; Gen. xi. 6. 
rrcata. Imagination; taken mostly in a bad sense, as in 
ch. xxi. 27. 

3. 'U'l nj 'E. Who then thus y &c. I take HT adverbially, 

and the place to imply, Well mightest thou say, Who then , 

See. The term '"ihNb, prefixed, would perhaps supply the 

ellipsis; but, as this would not make the English very iu- 
tell igible, I have inserted then. The passage is plainly a 
citation of the words of the Almighty as given in ch. xxxviii. 

2, and here repeated in reprobation of Job’s conduct. There, 

however, we have ?pt27na, instead ofE^b^E, with the addi- 

• * 

tion of pbEE. The Auth. Vers, has “ hidethf which is not 

♦ 

very clear. But as this verb (E'bb*?) is used to imply obscuring 
any thing by hiding it, darheneth is the more proper term 
for the translation. ]?b. Nevertheless . Auth, Vers. “ there¬ 
fore.” Rosenm. “ igitur both of which tend to make the 
context scarcely intelligible. What Job intends to say, ap¬ 
parently is, I Know and have confessed thy Almighty power, 
declaring that man, born of a woman, is ignorant, short 

lived, <Scc. ; l?b, nevertheless I have also gone on speaking 

of things much too high for me, and of which I had no 

knowledge. Comp. ch. xl. 3, 4. 'PHin. Lit. 1 have 

brought forward nisbeo things too wonderful for me ('3£p). 

The Psalmist, Ps. xl. 6; cxxxi. 1 ; cxxxix. 6‘, seems to al¬ 
lude to this place, and hence to have learned humility. I 

take PEN tfbl here, to be parenthetical, and t5b\ as its 

parallel and corroborative. 

4. 131 I will ash of thee y Sc c. This and the fol¬ 

lowing term are manifestly taken from ch. xxxviii. 3, or 
xl. 7, and are, as before, the words of God himself. By their 
application here, I understand Job to mean, that he had 
made demands in his contests with his friends • or, which 
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is the same' tiling, had used words — proper for none but 
God himself. He, therefore, represents himself here as 
speaking like God ; and, apparently used His very words, 
that lie might the more forcibly point out his own error, and 
thence impress upon himself the necessity of the deepest 
repentance. Bouillier pointed this out long ago; which, 
however, has been met with a “ hoc friget by Rosen- 
midler, who thinks the words ought to be taken as in our 
Auth. Vers. I cannot help saying to this, in the words of 
Rosenmiiller, iC Sed hoc friget!” Nothing surely could be 
more natural than for Job — who had just cited a passage 
from the speech of the Almighty — still more strongly to 
apply these declarations with the view of humbling himself, 
and for the purpose of justifying the humiliating language 
given in the sixth verse. The whole seems to me perfectly 
consistent with the character and circumstances of Job, and 
to be admirably fitted for the object which he had in view. 
We have a usage very nearly of a sort with this in Numb, 
xvi. 3, 7. Korah, Dathan, and A biram, in the first place, 

accuse Moses and Aaron of assuming too much : 

say they, vr. 3, VH 0^3 rnttrrbs s 3, &c. This, in vr. 7, 
Moses seems to retort, by repeating the first sentence, 

Epb, i . c. at vr. 3, It is enough for you that all the congre¬ 
gation, &c. say the conspirators. Then, at vr. 7, Moses 
retorts, Enough for you ! &c. Moses appears here to repeat 
this expression, for the purpose of condemning the impiety 
of those who had used it, and had by so doing assumed an 
authority which by no means belonged to them. In the 
same way, I think, Job here repeats the words of God, 
for the purpose of condemning himself, who had used 
terms amounting to something like an authority equally 
great. 

f>. 131 By the hearing , &c. My knowledge of thy 

majesty has hitherto been defective. This seems to be in¬ 
timated in ch. iv. 12; xxvi. 14, by the term which in 

the former instance is connected with pH; in the latter, 
with the verb as if the hearing were a less imperfect 

means of knowledge than the sight: of which, indeed, there 
can be no doubt when the subject is—as it is here — the 
majesty of the Almighty. And hence, to realise the pre¬ 
sence of God has always been considered as the very best 
means of insuring humility. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 6 ; ch. 

xl. 4, 5. 

// 

7. W1 JLihe my servant , &c. Job had affirmed 
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that both calamity and prosperity came from God (ch. i. 21 ; 
ii. 10; vi. 4, &c. as already remarked); whereas Elihu, with 
Job’s other friends, argued exclusively on the contrary pre¬ 
sumption. Although their sentiments, therefore, cannot be 
charged with wilful impiety, they may with being in some 
respects a departure from truth ; or rather, perhaps, a mis¬ 
application of it. 

8 . Seven heifers , &c. We find no instance 

in the law of Moses — as formerly noticed—in which such 
double offerings consisting of sevens were commanded. In 
Numb. xxix-. 32-36, we find that seven bullocks, in the one 
case, and seven rams } in the other, were to be offered ; and 
1 Chron. xv. 26 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 21, such double offerings 
were made : but nowhere are such commanded. I am in¬ 
clined to believe, therefore, that such offerings were pa- 
triachal, and occasionally offered as things indifferent, 
under the law. Rosenmiiller is unjustifiable, therefore, in 
affirming the contrary. In Numb, xxiii. 1, 29, however, 
we find not only seven bullocks and seven rams offered, but 
also seven altars prepared, on which each one was to be 
sacrificed, in conformity with the practice of the Moabites. 
In the places already pointed out, these were manifestly sin- 
offerings ; and such was this in Job. It is certain, therefore, 
that this was practised prior to the giving of the law ; and 
hence we find it here recommended in Job. It is, moreover, 
evident from this place, that Job was to act the part of the 
officiating priest, and to offer up prayer also as Abraham 
did, Gen. xx. 7, which he could not have done under the 

law. The whole is, therefore, patriarchal, lb. nbrp. 

Foolishness , corruption; here to be taken in w hat is termed 
sensu prceynanti: i.e. by a metonymy, signifying the reward, 
or punishment, due to foolishness, &c. 

10. mntp-n^ Turned the captivity. Comp. Jer. 

xxx. 18; Ps, xiv. 7; lxxxv. 2; Rev. xiii. 10. Used to 
signify a restoration to former happy circumstances, as 
Schultens has w r ell remarked. The phrase might have been 
in use among the inhabitants of Canaan, &c. long before the 

it 9 

Jews w r ere a people. Ib. 131 P)p a \ And He added , i.e. in¬ 
creased gradually, as Spanheim has well remarked, all that 
Job had : first, by the gifts wdiich he received from his 
friends; and then, secondly, by making his flocks, &c. 
fruitful, as he had formerly done w r ith Abraham, Jacob, and 
others. It need not be supposed, therefore, that all this 
took place in a moment, particularly as Job’s life was very 

much extended, as it appears in the sequel, lb. 
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To the double; i.e. natrab fri'nb, in order to its becoming 

• • • • * O 

double. It has already been remarked in the Introduction, 
that we need not suppose exactly the double here to be meant, 
but only, that in the main this was the case. It has also 
been remarked, that it is to this circumstance, in all proba¬ 
bility we are to ascribe the otherwise obscure phraseology 
“ double for all her sins” Isa. xl. 2; lxi. 7; Jer. xvi. 18; 
Zech. ix. 12. The two first and the last of these passages, 
are evidently to be taken, as promising double blessings 
under the Christian dispensation, with reference to the suf¬ 
ferings of the true church under the Mosaic; in the third, 
as denouncing double punishment , as compared with any at 
that time experienced by the Jews: which was realised in 
the Babylonish captivity. Hence the phraseology is used 
both in a good and a bad sense. 

11 . rinM Lit. One kesita . But what this was, 

or how much its value, it is impossible now to say. In Gen. 
xxxiii. 19, Jacob is said to have given an hundred of these 
for a piece of land ; which, when referred to by St. Stephen, 
Acts, vii. 16, 17, is made to be the same that Abraham pur¬ 
chased of Ephron the Hittite (Gen. xxiii.). We are there 
told (vr. 15), that the field was worth four hundred shekels 
of silver ; and at vr. 16, that Abraham weighed the silver to 
Ephron. It is also evident that a form of this root in the 

u 

Arabic, viz. signifies—as Schulten9 has shewn on this 

place — a pair of scales . n^bp, therefore, having a parti¬ 
cipial form, may signify something weighed, and to be syno¬ 
nymous with bp#; as, it should seem, is the case from the 

passages just cited. I have, therefore, translated it by shekel , 
leaving the term in all other respects as indefinite as I found 
it. Rosenmuller (on Gen. xxxiii. 19) will give a list of the 
authors who have treated on it. It ought to be observed 
here, that the relatives and acquaintances of Job are men¬ 
tioned here, not as fictitious, but as those of a person who 
really existed. 

12, 13. It will be seen by a comparison with ch. i. 3, that 
the numbers here given are the double of those there men¬ 
tioned ; which, as shewn in the Introduction, must be under¬ 
stood of round numbers only. The number, however, of the 
sons and daughters are still the same; and these, a9 I have 
shewn elsewhere, must have been by a second marriage. 
Jarchi, indeed, has supposed, that because Job’9 substance 
generally was doubled, the number of his children also was; 

and then, in order to make this good, that the term POME?, 
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used here, must be a dual form, equivalent to D’jEptP, and 
signify fourteen ! 

14. The names of Job’s daughters are here recited ap¬ 
parently to mark his prosperity. q. d. Diurna ; 

because, perhaps, Job had now emerged from what may be 
termed the night of affliction, and what, indeed, is often 
termed in this book, darkness , and the shadow of death ; i. e. 

as if the light once more shone on his tabernacle. 

Cassia: which, according to Diodorus Siculus, &c. grew iu 
abundance in Arabia, and was used as a perfume. See also 

Ps. xlv. 9. TpEn 'Hp. Horn of stibium : used as a pigment to 

adorn the eye-brows of women in Arabia, and as a collyrium 
to give lustre to the eyes, as the travellers tell us. 

15. bib. Impels. It could not be found : the 
Niphhal form having this power, as already remarked in 
several places. 76. nbrjD. Inheritance , &c. This is evi¬ 
dently mentioned here as something extraordinary : and 
there can be no doubt, that among the patriarchs, as well as 
among the Jews, daughters did not generally succeed to the 
inheritance. The great wealth of Job was probably the sole 
cause of it here. The practice of modern Arabs can have 
no weight in such a question as this. I consider Rosen- 
m idler’s appeal to the Koran here, therefore, as vain and 
useless. 

16. Job’s living after this a hundred and forty years is 
also mentioned as extraordinary , as certainly it was. For, 
if we suppose him to have been seventy years of age now — 
and he could scarcely be less, having had a family of ten 
children—his whole age must have been two hundred and 
ten years ; and hence perhaps it is said, that he saw so 
many of his posterity, even to the fourth generation. It is 
worth w'hile here to remark, that Job’s age was such as to 
claim the antiquity — if we may here reason from analogy — 
in which we have placed him. The length of human life, 
if we may credit the Biblical accounts, was now evidently 
declining. Take the following examples, pointed out iu our 
marginal references; viz. Terah, the progenitor both of 
Abraham and Job, lived to the age of 205 ; Abraham, of 
175; Isaac, 180; Jacob, 147; Joseph, 110 ; Moses, 120; 
Joshua, 110 ; and, according to the xcth Psalm, the general 
reduced age of man is that of 70 years. Now Jacob s age 
was 147 years; and lie was partly contemporary with our 
partiarch. But the patriarch’s case was extraordinary. \Vc 
may, therefore, allow him a longer life; just as we are told 
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that Mose 9 lived to the age of 120 years, without experi¬ 
encing any diminution of natural strength; when Joseph, 
who lived a considerable time before him, reached only 
the age of 110 years. From this longevity and wealth of 
particularly religious characters, and especially from those 
of Job, we may, perhaps, observe a peculiar force in the 
passages; viz. Deut. xxx. 20; Ps. xci, 16; lv. 24; Prov. 
iii. 2, 16, &c. And hence, too, even in the New Testament, 
weakness , sickness , and premature deaths are considered as 
marks of God's displeasure against sin. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Chh. xi. 6; xv. 7. See Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. xi. cc. 
xv-xviii.: Viger’9 Edit, with his notes. It. Cyrill. Alexandr. 
contra Julianum, libb. i. viii. Theodoret. Serm. de Priti- 
cipio. Lactantius de vera et falsa sapientia. Kuinoel’s 
Proleg. in Johan. Evang. § vii. Lex. Arab. Frey tag. sub 

voce and my Heb. Dictionary, sub 

Ch. xiii. 27. See iEschylus Prometh. vinct. L 76, with 
the scholia. 

Ch. xxi. 29. Strabo, edit. Casaub. p. 513, tells us that 
it was a custom with the Babylonians to expose the sick in a 
place in which three way9 met, and to inquire of travellers 
what remedy ought to be applied for their relief. His words 

are : Tous b' dppwtirovg dg rag rgjobovg exT/Osi/Teg, vvvOdvovrat ra 
rragiovTtov u rig W Ksyetv rov tfa^ovg dxog * ovbttg tI itfriv obrx 

xaxbg tuv vragiovruv, og oux ivro^dv u 7 1 <pgovi7 cmt^iov 
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New Publications and Standard Works in Theology 

and Miscellaneous Literature, 

PUBLISHED BY 

JAMES DUNCAN, 

37 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of ihe ATTRIBUTES of 

GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the Physical Universe being the Founda¬ 
tion of Natural and Revealed Religion. By the late John AIacculloch, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. In Three Vols. 8vo, 36s. boards. 

" THe invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being un¬ 
derstood by the things that are made,_even His eternal power and godhead/’— Homan*, u 20- 


A COMMENTARY upon the PROPHECIES of ZACHA- 

RIAH. By the Rabbi David Kim cm. Translated from the Hebrew, 
with Notes and Observations on the Passages relating to the Messiah. By 
the Rev. A i.exakdeii M‘Caul, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. In 
8vo, 7 s- boards. 

A TRANSLATION of, and COMMENTARY on, the BOOK 

of JOB; with an Introduction. By Samuel Lee, D.D., Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. In One Vol. Ovo, (nearly- 
read y.) _ 

A HEBREW and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Samuel 

Lf.e, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 
&c. &c. In One large Vol. flvo, (nearly ready.) 


The CANDIDATE for the MINISTRY; a Course of Expo¬ 
sitory Lectures on the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy. By 
the Rev. John H. Pindeh, M.A., Curate of St. Mary, Lambeth, (late 
Principal of Codrington College, Barhadoes, and Chaplain to the Bishop of 
the Dioeess). In One Vol. 12ino, (nearly ready.) 

The BOOK of the NEW COVENANT of our LORD JESUS 

CHRIST; being a Critical Revision of the English Version of the New 
Testament, with the Aid of most ancient Manuscripts, unknown to the 
Age in which that Version was last put forth by Authority. In One Vol. 
8vo, 10s. cloth. 

Also. 

ANNOTATIONS to the BOOK of the NEW COVENANT, with an 
EXPOSITORY PREFACE; with which is reprinted I. L. Hug, “ De 
Antiquitate Codicis Vatican! Commentatio.” By Giianville Penn, Esq. 
In One Vol. 8vo, 15s. cloth. 

" The volumes themselves are full of the newest, most important, and most Authentic 
suggestions on the very highest topics of Scripime. The notes are of great value, and touch 
upon nearly all the promiuent difficulties of the text. The spirit of the performance is 
orthodox, reverential, and rational .’'—Literary Gazette. 
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Valuable Works 


REMAINS of the late ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. of 

Dublin, M.R.I.A., containing Letters and Essays on the Doctrines and 
Philosophy of Christianity, and the distinctive Character of the Church 
of England ; with Portrait, from a Bust by Chan trey. Second Edition. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 24s. boards. 

Also, nearly ready, 

Vols. Ill, and IV., containing Essays, chiefly explanatory of Christian 
Doctrine, and confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the 
Writer’s character, sentiments, and life. 


COMPANION for a SICK BED ; consisting of Selections 

from Scripture and from the Book of Common Prayer; with appropriate 
Hymns, adapted to the uses of a Sick Chamber. 4s. in cloth. 


NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOORDISTAN, and 

on the SITE of ANCIENT NINEVEH, with Journal of a Voyage down 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and an Account of a Visit to Sheraz and Per^epolis, 
with Maps and a Plan of Nineveh from original Observations, and numerous 
Illustrations. By the late Claudius James Rich, Esq., the Honourable 
East India Company’s Resident at Bagdad, author of 44 An Account of 
Ancient Babylon.” In Two Vols. Ovo, 30s. cloth. 


THE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S., late Bishop 

of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. With a Selection from his Letters. Bv 
the Rev. Charles FoRSTEn, B.D., formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop 
Jebb, Perpetual Curate of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers 
in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. Two Vols. 8vo, 2G$. cloth with 
Portraits. 

“ The Life of this exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accomplished, ami pious man, not 
only teems with the most weighty lessons, of a practical kind, for the imitation of every 
Churchman in England, and still more especially in Ireland at the present time, but it exhibits 
one of the most engaging and soundly constituted characters that have ever been delineated 
for the lasting benefit of mankind .”—Monthly Hceierr. 


THIRTY YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE between JOHN 

JEBB, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, and 
ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Forster, B.D., Perpetual Curate of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the 
Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly Domestic 

_ ' f ' • 

Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. Two Vols. 8vo. Second Edition, with Trans¬ 
lations of the Greek and Latin Passages, and an Index. 28s. boards. 


THE HOLY BIBLE; containing the OLD and NEW TES¬ 
TAMENTS, revised from Corrected Texts of the Original Tongues, and 
with former Translations diligently compared : with Critical and Explana¬ 
tory Notes. By B. Bootiiroyd, D.D., Editor of the 44 Biblia Hebraiea,” 
&.c. &e. Forming a volume, in imperial octavo, of 1280 pages. Price 30s. 
cloth. 

The work announced comprises the Text of the Author’s Family Bible and Improved 
Version, with such Corrections nsnreneuted and diligent perusal during the Inst ten years has 
suggested, aided by the inanv Biblical works which have been published since his own was 
completed. The results of the labours of the most eminent scholars and Biblical critics of 
past and present times, will here be found in a condensed form; bv which infidel objections 
.are In many instances satisfactorily obviated, and the judicious English reader will be enabled 
to perceive the sense, coherence, and beauty of the Holy Scriptures. 
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THE DOCTRINE of ATONEMENT and SACRIFICE, 

evinced from the Scriptures, and confirmed-from the Sacraments: Errors 
Considered, and Difficulties of Theists and Infidels Removed. By John 
Wiiitley, D.D. In One Vo). 8vo, 10s. Gd. bds. 

ESSAYS, THOUGHTS, and REFLECTIONS, and SER¬ 
MONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Bv the Rev. Heniiy Woodwaud, 
A.M., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Rector of Fethard, in 
the Diocess of Cashel. One Vol. 8vo> Third Edition* 12$. boards. 

fl There are some Striking views on the Divine Omnipotence in a recent volume of Essays 
and Sermons, by the Rev, Henry Woodward of Ireland; a work replete with originality, and 
rich In thr genus of high thought. From Dr. Chalmers* Works, now publishing. Vol. 2.—* 
Natural Theology, Vol 2, page 2U5. 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY; comprising Discourses on the 

Liturgy and Principles of the United Church of England and Ireland; 
critical and other Tracts ; and a Speech delivered in the House of Peers in 
1824. By John Jeub, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe. Two Vols. 8vo. Second Edition, 24$. boards. 

"No work which has recently fallen Into our hands more amply fulfils the promise of Its 
title than that now before us."— Quarterly Theotog. Review. 

By the same Author, 

SACRED LITERATURE; comprising a Review of ihe Principles 
of Composition laid down by the late Robert Lowtii, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of London, in his Prelections, and Isaiah; and an application of the 
Principles so reviewed to the Illustration of the New Testament; in a 
Series of Critical Observations on the Style and Structure of that Sacred 
Volume. One Vol. 8vo. New Edition, 12$. boards. 

SERMONS on Subjects chiefly Practical; with illustrative Notes, and 
an Appendix relating to the Character of the Church of England, as dis¬ 
tinguished both from other Branches of the Reformation, and from the 
modern. Church of Rome. Fourth Edition, corrected. One Vol. Cvo, 
10$. 6(1. boards. 

PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS on the CHARACTER and PRIN¬ 
CIPLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, selected from his former 
Writings. One Vol. 7 s. boards. 

Works edited by Bishop Jcbb. 

LIVES of SIR MATTHEW HALE and the EARL of ROCHESTER: 
With Characters of ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON, The HON. ROBERT 
BOYLE, QUEEN MARY, and OTHER EMINENT PERSONS, and 
an ADDRESS to POSTERITY. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D.,late 
Bishop of Saruin, with the Two Prefaces to the Dublin Editions. To which 
are now added, FIVE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, by 
Anne, Countess Dowager of Rochester, upon her Son’s Last Illness and 
Conversion, Edited with an Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, in 
Foolscap flvo, 7$• bds. 

*** A few copies inay still be had of the first edition in Cvo, price 10$. Gd. 

THE PROTESTANT KEMPIS ; or, PIETY without ASCETICISM: 
a Manual of Christian Faith and Practice, selected from the Writings of 
Soongal, Charles Howe, and Cudworth; with Corrections and occasional 
Notes. Second Edition, in Foolscap Cvo, Ta. hoards. 

*** The same work in One Vol. Cvo, first Edition, price 12$. boards. 

PRACTICAL DISCOURSES: a Selection from the unpublished Manu¬ 
scripts of the late Venerable Thomas Townson, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Richmond ; one of the Rectors of Malpas, Cheshire; and some time Fellow 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford ; with a Biographical Memoir, by 
Archdeacon CiiunTON. Third Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, price 10$. Gd. bds. 

THE REMAINS of WILLIAM PHELAN, D.D.; with a Biographi¬ 
cal Memoir. Second Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. boards. 
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Valuable Works 


SIX SERMONS on the STUDY of the HOLY SCRIP¬ 
TURES, their Nature, Interpretation, and some of their most important 
Doctrines, preached before the University of Cambridge. To which are 
annexed Two Dissertations; the first on the Reasonableness of the 
Orthodox Views of Christianity as opposed to the Rationalism of Germany; 
the second on the Interpretation of Prophecy generally, with an ori¬ 
ginal Exposition of the Book of Revelation, shewing that the whole of 
that remarkable Prophecy has long ago been fulfilled. By the Rev. S. Lee, 
B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. One 
Vol. 6vo, 14 s. boards._ 

MAHOMETANISM UNVEILED; an Inquiry in which 

that Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion and Continuance, are examined on a new 
principle, tending to confirm the Evidences, and aid the Propagation, of 
the Christian Faith. By the Rev. Ciiaiiles Forsteii, B.D., Perpetual 
Curate of AsU-next-Saudwicb, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral 
of Christ, Canterbury, formerly Domestic Chaplaiu to Bishop Jebb. Two 
Vols. 8vo, *24s. hoards. 


THE WHOLE WORKS of the Most Reverend Father 

in God, ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow. To which 
is prefixed an entire new Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. N. Peahsox, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Most Noble the 
Marquess Wellesley. Four Vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, 38s. hoards. 

" We have placed a new edition of Archbishop Leighton’s Works at the head of this 
article; and, as Mr. Coleridge has neplected to furnish the biographical notice he had pro¬ 
mised, wc shall endeavour to supply its place by a few particulars of his life and writings, 
principally extracted from a spirited anil eloquent Memoir prefixed to the new edition, by 
the Rev. Norman Pearson. It is a reproach to the present age, that his valuable writings, 
breathing as they do the sublimest and purest spirit of piety, rich in beautiful images and 
classical learning, throughout abounding in practical reflections, and all expressed with the 
sweetest and simplest eloquence, should have been neglected among us.”— British Critic. 

The above may he had, printed in a small but neat type, andcom- 
pressed into Two Volumes, price 21 s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY upon the FIRST EPISTLE of 
ST. PETER, and other Expository Works, To which is prefixed an 
entire new Life of the Author, hv the Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. Two Volumes Ovo, with Portrait, 18s. hoards. 

Compressed into One Volume, Ills. Gd. 


The WHOLE WORKS of the Ri s ht Rev. JEREMY TAY- 

LOR, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, with a Life 
of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings. By the Right 
Rev. Reginald Hebeii, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. In 15 
Volumes Ovo, new edition, price 9/. boards. 

Also may be had separate, by the same Author, 

HOLY LIVING and DYING; together with Prayers, containing the 
Whole Duty of a Christian, and the parts of Devotion fitted to all OccasionSj 
and furnished for all Necessities. One Vol. small 8vo, 7*'- hoards. 

This Edition has been carefully compared with the best octavo edi¬ 
tions, all others of the same size printed of late years being deficient in the 
Notes and the numerous quotations of the Author. 

A COURSE of SERMONS for all the SUNDAYS of the YEAR. 
Two Vols. Ovo, price 245. boards. 

The LIFE of the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR. In One Vol. 
Ovo, with a Portrait, price 105. 6 d. boards 
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The WORKS of the Right Rev. WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, now first collected: with a Memoir 
of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings, by the Hev. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Author of the “ Introduction to the Holy Scriptures.” In Nine Vols. 
Ovo, with a Portrait, uniform with the Works of Bishop Taylor, 5/. 8s. 
boards. 


THE LAST ,DAYS of our LORD’S MINISTRY; a Course 

of Lectures delivered during Lent in Trinity Church, Coventry. By the 
Rev. Walter Fahquhar Hook, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Vicar of 
the Parish of the Holy Trinity, Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty. One Vol. Ovo, 10$. C d. boards. 


A SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR; con¬ 
taining Two for each Sunday, and one for each Holyday ; abridged from 
the most eminent Divines of the Established Church, and adapted to the 
Service of the Day : intended for the Use of Families and Schools. Dedi¬ 
cated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of London. By the Rev. J. R. 
Pitman, A. M., alternate Morning Preacher of Belgrave and Berkeley 
Chapels. In Two Vols. Ovo, 21$. boards. 

" There is no question which the Clergy are more frequently asked, and to which they 
find il moredillicult to give a satisfactory reply, than this—What Sermons would they recom¬ 
mend for the use of a private family f There are so many circumstances which render the 
greater part of modem discourses totally unfit for the purposes of domestic instruction, and 
the old standards, unmodernised, are so little intelligible to common ears, that it is no easy 
matter to point out any set of discourses embracing a sufficient variety to excite attention, 
at the same time forcibly inculcating the pure doctrines and practical precepts of Christianity. 
We really think that Air. Pitman’s work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so 
much regretted .”—Quarterly Theelog. Review. 

m m * A Third Edition, revised throughout , of the FIRST COURSE, is 
just published, same size and price as above. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Erection at Jerusalem down to the Present Time. Designed for the 
Use of Schools, Families, &e. By the Rev. John Fry, B.A., Rector of 
Desford, in Leicestershire. One Vol. 8vo, 12$. boards. 

" Ills inatlcr is unquestionably selected with judgment, and luminously arranged; his 
language Is clear and concise, and not defle'ent In elegance; and wc rise from the perusal 
of nls work with very favourable Impressions of his character, with which otherwise wc 
are unacquainted .”—Theological Review. 

“ To such readers as wish for an Ecclesiastical History, written on the model of Milner’s, 
and nniniHted by the same spirit, Mr. F.’s work will be highly acceptable, particularly as 
li is complete, and comprised within a single volume .”—Eclectic Review. 

By the same Author, 

OBSERVATIONS on the UNFULFILLED PROPHECIES of SCRIP¬ 
TURE, which are yet to have their Accomplishment before the coming of 
the Lord in Glory, or at the Establishment of his Everlasting Kingdom. 
One Vol. Ovo. 10$. 6d. boards. 

A NEW TRANSLATION and EXPOSITION of the very Ancient 
BOOK OF JOB ; with Notes, explanatory and philological. One Vol. 8vo, 
12$. boards. 

LECTURES, Explanatory and Practical, on the EPISTLE of ST. PAUL 
to the ROMANS. Second Edition, One Vol. 8vo, 12$. boards. 

CANTICLES; or, SONG OF SOLOMON: a new Translation, with 
Notes, and an Attempt to interpret the Sacred Allegories contained in 
that Book; to which is added, an Essay on the Name and Character of the 
Redeemer. One Vol. Ovo. Second Edition, 0$. boards. 


Valuable Works 




BIBLIA HEBRAICA, secundum ultimam editionem Jos. 

At hive, a Johaxxe Leusdex denuo recognitam, recensita, atque ad 
Masoram, et corrections, Bombergi, Stephani, Plantini, aliorumque edi- 
tiones, exquisite adornata, variisque notis illustrata. Ab Everardo Vax 
Deii Hooght, V.D.M. Editio nova, recognita, et emendata, a Judah 
D’Allemakd. New Edition, in One Volume, on fine paper (1200 pages), 
price 21s. boards ; and on inferior paper, but very superior to any Foreign 
Edition, 15s. boards. 

«* The most correct Edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last reprint of Van der Hooght’s 
Hebrew Bible, which has been revised by Professor Hurwitz.”— Journal of Education. 


A GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANGUAGE ; com¬ 
prised in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best Authorities, and 
augmented with much Original Matter, drawn principally from Oriental 
Sources ; designed for the Use of Students in the Universities. By the 
Rev. S. Lee, B.D.; D.D. of the University of Halle; Honorary Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris; Honorary Associate and F.R.S.L. and 
M.R.A.S. &c. &c.; and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition. OneVol. 8vo, 14s. boards. 

Professor Lee is preparing (and nearly ready) for publication, a 
HEBREW and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in One large Vol. Hvo. 


AN ANALYSIS of the TEXT of the HISTORY of 

JOSEPH, upon the Principle of Professor Lee’s HEBREW GRAM¬ 
MAR, and adapted to the Second Edition of it. By the Rev. Alfred 
Ollivaxt, D.D. F.C.P.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vice- 
Principal of St. David's College, and one of the Examining Chaplains to 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Third Edition, in One Vol. 6vo, 6s, 
boards. - 

ELEMENTS of HEBREW GRAMMAR (without Points). 

To which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Two Modes of Reading, with 
or without Points. By Ciiaiu.es Wilson, D.D., late Professor of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrew's. Fifth Edition, in OneVol. 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. _ 

A HEBREW PRIMER ; intended as an Introduction to the 

Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the Points, compiled for the Use 
of Children and Beginners. By the Rev. A. M 1 Caul, A.M., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Fourth Edition. In octavo, Is. 6rf. 


CHRISTIAN RECORDS; or, a Short and Plain History 

of the CHURCH of CHRIST : containing the Lives of the Apostles; 
an Account of the Sufferings of Martyrs ; the Rise of the Reformation, 
and the present State of the Christian Church. By the Rev. Thomas 
Sims, M.A. Sixth Edition. One Volume, lSrno, with a beautiful 
Frontispiece, 3s. Gd. boards. 

“ Every Protestant child and young person should be generally acquainted with the outline 
of the history of the Church of Christ, and for this purpose we cannot recommend a better 
manual than that before us ."—Christian Observer. 

This little Volume has been in part translated into the modern Greek 
and Chinese languages, by the Rev. Mr. Jowett and Dr. Milne; and 
the Author has received a Letter from the Right Rev. Dr, Corbie, Bishop 
of Madras, dated Ship Exmoutli, 21 June, 1835, with the following inti¬ 
mation : 

“ I have by me, and intend to have ptinted, please God I arrive at Madras, the whale of Chris- 
tian Records translated into Hindoostance. This language is used by Mahometlans all oi<er 
India, and understood by most Hindoos." 
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LIBER PSALMORUM : ad Editionem Hooghtianem accu- 

ratissime adornatus. 3s. boards. 


THE AJAX of SOPHOCLES, illustrated by English Notes. 

By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M., alternate Morning Preacher of Belgrave 
and Berkeley Chapels. One Vol. 8vo, 9s. bds. 

The Editor has endeavoured to comprise in the notes the most useful remarks of all the 
commentators on this play, and lias made numerous references to the works of modem 
critics, by whom’ the force, either of single words or of idiomatical expressions, has been 
illustrated. ' 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE; or, the Three Cycles of Revela¬ 
tion ; shewing the perfect parallelism, civil and religious, of the Patriarchal, 
Jewish, and Christian Eras; the whole forming a new Evidence of the 
Divine Origin of Christianity. By the Rev. George Cro l y, LL.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. One Vol. 8vo, 15s. bds. 


A THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY; containing Defini¬ 
tions of all Religious Terms; a comprehensive View of every Article in the 
System of Divinity; an impartial Account of all the principal Denomina¬ 
tions which have suhsisted in the Religious World from the Birth of 
Christ to the present Day : together with an accurate Statement of the most 
remarkable Transactions and Events recorded in Ecclesiastical History. By 
the late Rev. Charles Buck. Seventh Edition, corrected and greatly 
extended, by the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
Highbury College. One very large Vol. Bvo, 10s. 

**“ The number of additional articles in the present Edition amounts to 
nearly Five Hundred.— Vide Preface. 


An INQUIRY into the MODERN PREVAILING NO- 

TIONS respecting that FREEDOM of WILL which is supposed to be 
Essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punishment, 
Praise and Blaine. By Jonathan Edwards, A.M. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay by the Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm One 
Vol. 8vo, 12s.; or in One Vol. 12mo, 8s. 6d. boards. 

" Tile author of Natural Histoiy of Enthusiasm has already taken his station among 
the most influential, as well as the most truly philosophical, writers of the (lay; and his 
present performance, whatever attention it may meet with, we cannot but regard as the 
most valuable service which he has yet rendered to the cause of truth and Scriptural piety.” 
— Eclectic Review. 

“ And now, having brought to a close our review of this very beautiful Essay, we cor¬ 
dially and confidently recommend it to our philosophical readers as an uncommonly able 
and eloquent performance .”—Presbyterian Review. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 

SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, F.R.S. &c., particularly in 
the Government of Java, 1011-1816, and of Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 
1817-1824; with Details of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern 
Archipelngo, and Selections from his Correspondence. With a Portrait 
and other Illustrations. By his Widow. New Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, 
24s. boards. 


AN ESSAY upon NATIONAL CHARACTER; being an 

Inquiry into some of the principal Causes which contribute to form and 
modify the Character of Nations in the state of Civilization. By Richard 
Chenevix, Esq. F.R.S. L. and E.M.R.I.A. &c. Two Vols. flvo, 28s. 
boards. 


Valuable Works Published by James Duncan. 
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HISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. By George 
Miller, D.D., M.R.I.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Four Vols. 8vo, 21. 25. boards. 

“His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of proportion, and connexion of parts, 
that render it not merely the best modern history in our language, but the only one from 
which a student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of clvilizaiion. Another merit 
of Dr. Miller’s work is, that it necessarily leads to the consideration of the important his¬ 
torical problem to which we have more than once referred,—the operation of opinion upon 
action .”—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, according to the Linneean 

System; illustrated by Twenty-eight Plates, drawn from Nature. By the 
Rev. E. I. Burrow, A.M., &c. Third Edition, One Vol. 8vo, ICj. 
boards; or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, 1/. II 5 . 6d. boards. 


TABLES of INTEREST, at 3, 4, 4J, and 5 per Cent, 

from 1/. to 10,000L, and from 1 to 365 days, in a regular progression 
of single days; with Tables at all the above rates from 1 to 12 months, 
and from 1 to 10 years. By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh. 
One Volume, 12mo, Eleventh Edition, &s. bound. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH ANIMALS, exhibiting the 

descriptive Characters and systematical Arrangement of the Genera and 
Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Radiata, of 
the United Kingdom; including the Indigenous, Extirpated, and Extinct 
Kinds; together with Periodical and Occasional Visitants. By John 
Fleming, D.D., F.R.S.E., M.W.S., 6cc., and Author of the ^ Philosophy 
of Zoology.’* One Vol. 8vo, 18s. boards. 

< 9 This very important work, which has just appeared, we consider as infinitely superior to 
any Natural History of British Animals hitherto published* It will become the standard 
book on British Animals. 1 '— Jamiewn's Jourhal of Science. 


HISTORY of MORAL SCIENCE, By Robert Blakey. 

Second Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, 12s. boards. 

«« The example of Mr. Blakey is one that we hope to see followed in every theory. He 
has been more anxious to point out the good than tne evil; and his defence of many whose 
character has been maligned is as generous as it is triumphant-’’— AtheiuEum. 

“ To meet a desideratum, which not only the general and intelligent, but the learned 
and philosophical reader, must feel, Mr. Blakey has here produced a work of great utility; 
but the great value of this book will be found in the mass of information it contains respect¬ 
ing men and subjects very frequently referred to without being well understood .”—Literary 
Gazette. 

By the same Author, 

An ESSAY TOWARDS an EASY and USEFUL SYSTEM of 
LOGIC. One Vol. 12mo, 4s, Gd. boards. 


JOURNALS of EXCURSIONS in the ALPS. By Wil¬ 
liam BnocKEDON, Author of “ Illustrations of Passes of the Alps,” &c. 
One Vol- flvo, 10s. Gd. boards. 

“ Mr. Brockedon knows how to wield the pen as well as the pencil."—Spectator. 
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